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INTRODUCTION. 

OHAPTBB  I. 

DlBOOTXBT  OX  AXSBIOA,  fro.— 14fifi-16M. 

AmsxcA,  WM  it  known  to  the  Andentsf— The  Uland  of  AtUmlk.— Disoovories  of  the 
Poitngoaie  and  Spudaidi.— Christopher  Colnmbiu,  his  Urth  and  USb:  he  repairs  to 
lishon.  and  tfaenee  pasMs  into  Spain ;  ITerdinand  and  Isabella,  to  whom  he  had  commn- 
Bieatod  his  project  of  seeking  a  western  passage  to  India,  give  him  the  command 
of  three  Teasels  eqnlpped  Ibr  that  purpose.— He  disooTers  the  New  World.— He  returns 
to  Spain;  tbe  distinguished  reception  aooorded  to  him  at  the  Spanish  Coort— His 
aeeond  TOjagOi  and  farther  dIsooTeries.— He  is  sent  back,  in  chains,  to  Spain  by 
Bovadflln.- Death  and  oharaetor  of  Colnmbns.— Continnatlon  of  the  dlsooveiies  of 
tte  Spaniards  and  Fortagnese.— Sebastian  Cabot,  a  Venetian  navigator,  discovers 
norida,  Ifewibiindland,  and  the  ooasla  of  Labrador,  for  Hemy  YII,  king  of  England. 
— ^Vetaxanl,  a  navigator  In  the  pay  of  Frands  I,  king  of  France,  coasts  the  North 
AnfOriean  Atlantic  shores,  from  Florida  to  Newfonndland.— The  flust  noted,  that 
jFrmeh  liahennen  from  the  Basque,  Breton,  and  Noiman  provinces,  had  taken  cod 
on  the  Banks  of  Newfonndland  long  pre vtonsly 86 

CHAPTER  n. 
DiBOOVKET  ov  Casaj>a.— 16M-16M. 

FMjeeted  Freneh  establishment  in  America.- Jacqnes  Cartter  appointed  to  command 
tiie  int  ezpeditton  for  that  purpose;  he  explores  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  his 
return  to  France.    Second  voyage  of  Jacques  Cartler;  he  discovers  the  river  St  Law- 
lence.— VUts  Stadaoon^  (site  of  Quebec).— Aspect  of  the  lands  seen  by  him.— Indian 
▼illage'of  Hocbelaga  (site  of  Montreal  dty).— Cartier  winters  in  the  country,  his  vessels 
being  Iced  up.— Sourvy  attacks  his  crews.— Advent  of  Spring,  1684-6,  and  departure 
of  Ctertier  for  France;  wherein  war  being  renewed,  iVirther  expeditions  to  America  are 
postooned  for  the  time.— Upon  the  return  of  peace,  Boberval  named  Governor  of  Can- 
ada.—Thinl  Voyage  of  Jacques  Cartler;  he  ascends  the  St  Lawrence  as  high  as  to 
y^fc^  3t.  JjobIb,  t^^  winters  at  Cape  Bouge.— He  leaves  for  Europe,  and,  meeting 
Roherml  at  Kewibnndland,  on  his  way  to  Canada,  refoses  to  attend  him  thither.— 
Th^imtt^  vuraaet  his  way  to  Canada,  reaches  Cape  Bouge,  raises  a  iort  and  winters 

V*    ^-- isaniea  oif  fifty  of  his  men.— Next  year,  Cartter  arrives,  and  Boberval 

tbeie. — l^memmr «—  

man*  hcaoe* 
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TBCPORAXT  AMAXDOMMEMn  ov  Caxada.— IMMAX. 

Bobeml  teli  out  for  Amerim  after  ttie  war,  and  peildMi  with  all  UifMlowvfi.— K. 
▼Ulegacnoii  attempte  to  ftmiid  a  Franeh  eolony  in  Bnudl;  the  entefinlie  aileoaRies 
throaifh  the  diaaeoord  of  the  adTentvirei8.<-Foa]idaAioBi  of  CaroHwa,  in  FlofidA. — 
Xaaeaere  of  ita  Frenehoolonlrti,  hj  the  Spaniarde  to  timeaf  peaee;  the  qneeii-ngeiit, 
GatherinedeMedieli,  demanding  no  Mtkftwtton  thenlbr,  M .  de  GouiveaaTengea  the 
wrong  done  to  his  natkm  bj  aangvlnary  reprkala.— Prolonged  Indlflbranee  of  the 
Freneh  people  to  eolonhatton.— riogteea  of  the  fliherlea  and  tiaAe  In  peltry.— The 
Maninia  de  la  Boohe  nndertakea  to  firand  aFreneh  wttlenient  In  Aeadla;  the  pro- 
ject Ihils;  of  hla  eolonlala  left  In  the  lale  de  flahle,  the  greater  nnmber  petMi;  tve 
years  thereafter  the  Freneh  King  cansea  the  furiTon  to  be  FeaBOTed.--M.  de  Ia 
Boohe.  rained  hj  his  Ihilvre,  dies  hroken-hearted.— Ooaeeralng  the  obalaaiaa  yiaafth 
ooloaintloninthoaatiBiealiadtoeneonnier. 69 
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AAA9IA  (NOTA  SOOflA).— M0848UL 

OfaaattitloM  on  the  eMBntionof  Earope  attUs  epoeh;  fanporlaaee  of  Coloniea  ftir 
Franee.— M.  Chanrln  qppofated  UestsBant-General  of  Canada  and  Aeadla,  i^  n 
BMnopoly  of  the  pettry  tiaAe  therein.— Chanrin  dying.  Is  sooeeeded  hy  the  CoasaaB. 
der  de  Chaatee,  who  finrms  a  cominercio  eolonial  Society.— Meawa.  Pont  GrmT«  and 
Chanphdn's  royage  to  Canada.— De  Chastes  dying,  M .  de  M onts,  a  CaMntat,  ano> 
oeeda  to  bis  ftmcttoaa,  and  allows  French  ProCestaats  to  aettle  in  the  Cokwy.— 
Expedition  of  M .  de  Monts  in  Acadia.— Messes.  Cbawiplaln  and  de  Monti  dlscorer  the 
Bay  of  Fandy;  alw  the  lireta  St.  John,  Penobseot,  and  Kennebec— The  ookmisiB 
dheasbuk  at  the  Isle  St.  Crolz.— Chaaqdain  ezplorestlis  eoMtt.— Meam.  de  Monte 
and  FOntiineoart  Ibond  FOii-Boyal,  which  ^nee  Is  eoneeded  to  thelattar.— Leseaibot. 
— Progressica  of  Post-Boyal.— Withdrawal  of  the  monopoly  aeecsded  to  M.  do 
Monfek— DisMtetton  of  the  Conmany  trading  to  peltry.— Tenqponiy  abandonaaantoC 
Pofft-Boyal.— M.  de  Pontiineonrt,  who  bad  left  Ihr  France  on  a  Tisit,  now  lotuM; 
aftM>  refMng  to  take  Jesait  piieste  wHh  Mm.— Aasasriaatkm  of  Henry  the  Fovrth.— 
The  Marchioness  de  GnereherlBe  pnrdhases  the  rights  of  the  paitnesa  of  Mute  Momte» 
in  imtr-tiT mrl  runiftr  H  ftmiHs  ItteiiriaiiinM  birhrmw  Ihit  imlnnisti  and  tlin  Twatta 
Maiamt  diTfiTHTrfhrrlHTrTTtnits  thnm  tn  flmwd  an  wtaWlshmnnt  nnar  to  the  rhnobaoot 
rIver.—The  &i|^Ush  of  Tiiglnia  destroy  8L  Sanienr  and  Post-Boyal,  in  thne  of : 
—The  French  GoTcmment  takes  no  heed  of  these  hostile  proceedings  net  < 
Ihe  Fi wMti  a misinaii  Hikmiss lii  i iiihai  aa  nalhrnal, Iwl  piiialii imnialfciiM ^milT   n 
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X.dtMdBMabaadoiif  AMdia  Ito  C«iiada.~Foimditlon  of  Qoebee.--^^ 
CtenvlBiB  prndahed.— Ammee  vHh  tlie  Algonqviiu,  «(€.<-Fint  ezpeditioii  Bgainrt 
fl»  InMivote.-- Seecmd  expedttton  agiriiifttiMMBie.— M.  d«  Monti  retlret  from  Canadlui 
lAiis.— nieeoimt  de  SoiwoM  leplaewihiin.—Death  oftlie  Iftttar.—Tbe  prinoe  de  Cond* 

tef  a  monopoly  of  the  poltrj  tnOc-Oppotitioa  made  to  thii  Society's  ezdnalTe 
prifjlQgei.— The  priMe  de  Coiid4  aellf  iito  oommiMioiL  to  adminl  de  Moatnoraief  .^ 
ClMMBplrin'e  tnuty  vitk  the  Honrn  trilMi.— He  ezploiei  tbe  Onteonak  (or  Ottawa) 
itrer,  and  diMsorenXake  Oatuiouid  Lake  Nlpiariiig.— Third  expedition  against  the 
IroqnolL— Xieatj  of  peeee  with  the  Algonqnias  and  other  tribes.— The  dnke  de 
VeBtadoor  heeomes  UeBtenant-feneral  of  New  Fianoe.-^ArriTtl  of  the  Jesofts  la 
Canada.— Champlain  leares  for  Franee.— Cardinal  de  BicheUen  dissolTes  Cbamplain's 
eompaay,  and  eonstitstee  the  assodaiion  denominated  "Society  of  the  Hnndred 
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BilKtiooa  on  poUtioal  and  reUgions  permeiitiona,  as  vrfent  canses  of  emigrations, 
with  eocamples  addneed.— The  Hogvenots  foimaUj  ezcladed  ftom  New  Franoe.— Great 
things  expected  from  tlie  newly  constttated  Society.— It  sends  a  eonsiderahle  armament 
to  Qoebee,  nnderBoqnemont.— Historical  Notices  of  Acadia.— Sir  William  Alexander 
obtiina  a  grmt  of  its  territory  from  James  I,  King  of  England,  hy  whom  part  of  the 
peoinsala  is  called  Nora  Scotia.   A  British  eoloiihd  expedition,  sent  thither,  returns 
wtthovt  disembarUng.-^^eatlon  of  a  new  order  of  titled  men  originally  called  har- 
onets  of  Nora  Sootia.— War  between  France  and  Britain.   Kertlc  adTanoes  against 
Qaebee,  bot  soon  abandons  the  entefprise.— Meeting  the  squadron  of  Boqnemont, 
he  «aptBi«B  It— Qnebeo,  reduced  to  flunlne  thereby,  surrenders  next  year;  human- 
ity of  Its  c^ptorB.-4?spe  Breton,  taken  by  Kertk,  is  retaken  by  Ciqytain  Daniel.— 
CheraUer  de  La  Tour  attacks  Fort  Cape  Sable,  but  li  repuied.— Sir  Wm.  Alexander 
cedes  nil  Nora  Scotia  except  Port-Boyal.— The  French  and  Snglish  jointty  occupy  Aca- 
diL— Treaty  of  St  Germain-en-Laye 100 
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recognised  vp  till  the  Conquest,  but  not  since.— Public  education  little  oared  fbr.—Char^ 
ader  of  the  Canadian  clergy  under  French  rule.— Dlssidences  in  the  Galilean  Church 
little  fttt  in  Canada. IW 
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CHAPTER  I. 
Btbuoolxb  bxtwxkh  Statb  A3n>  Chusoh.— 1068-1688. 

ThesofereigneoBncil;  dlyisions  respecting  the  syndicate.- M.  de  M^  suspends  the 

eppoiition  councillors.— Strange  means  he  proposes  Ibr  replacing  them.— Nomination 

of  the  new  members.— M.  de  Yilleray  carries  complaints  to  France  against  the  gOT- 

enor.— Ihe  latter  snpeneded ;  his  death.— H.  de  Conroelles  named  as  his  successor.— 

Aniral  of  K.  de  Tracy,  as  Tioeroy  for  H.  de  Conroelles,  and  M.  Talon,  first  intendant. 

— ArrlTal  of  a  great  number  of  immigrants,  with  men  of  Carignan's  regiment.— Free 

tnde  granted  to  the  oolonyi|with  certain  reserves.— Wai>gainst  the  Iroquois,  who  are 

fineed  to  sue  for  peace.r-11*  <!«  Tracy  returns  to  France.— Abortiye  attempt  to  French- 

iiy  the  sarages.— The  intendant  proposes  to  put  restraints  on  the  clergy.— Labors 

and  nsefUness  of  M.  Talon  fi>r  agricultural  and  trading  adyanoement.— Disbanding 

of  the  Carignan  regiment  on  conditions.— Talon  goes  to  France.- The  goyemor 

appeases  the  irritated  Iroquois,  and  secures  the  colonial  peltry  trade.— Frightflil  mor- 

taUty  among  these  sayages.— Talon,  returned  to  Canada,  opens  up  a  yast  plan  for 

tttending  Hew  France  to  the  Ihr  south-west.— Treaty  of  Sault  Sainte-Marie ;  the  wee« 

tern  aborigines  recognise  French  supremacy.— Foundation  of  Cataraqui  (Kingston).— 

Count  de  Frontenao  replaces  M.  de  Conroelles:  character  of  the  former.— Numerous 

adndnistmtiye  ordinances  passed.— Suppression  of  the  French  West  India  Company, 

— IflsnndeFstanding  between  M.  de  Frontenac  and  M.  Perrot,  goyemor  of  Montreal; 

tte  latter  put  in  prison.— Perrot  is  backed  by  the  clergy.— The  council  takes  up  the 

ease;  the  king  finally  appealed  to.— M.  Duohesneau  replaces  M.  Talon.— His  quarrels 

with  X.  de  Layal  about  the  liquor  traflic— Dissensions  between  the  goyemor  and 

K.  Duohesneau ;  both  recalled.— Riyalry  between  the  clergy  and  dyil  fhnctlonaries.— 

Attifilol  IL  de  la  Baire,  to  replace  K.de  Frontenao 211 
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GHAPTEBIL 


]Bji[p]o]!mttons,b7tlio  VrtnuHi,  of  the  interior  of  North  America.— TmTeUen  and  Mteiaii* 
ariee.— The  Jeeidti,  their  aotiYitj  and  conrage.— I^Teli  in  a  noitbem  direction :  Pftre 
de  Qoen  diseoren  lake  St.  Jean  (Sa^enay),  1647;  St.  Simon  and  La  Contnre  pen*- 
timte,  by  thla  rovte,  to  Hndion'i  Bay  (167S).— Trarels  eastward  and  westward:  Pftre 
Dndllettee  pewee  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  tea,  hy  the  riren  ChandMre  and 
Kennebec— Ijikee  Erie,  Hnron,  and  Michigan  Tirited  in  aneeomion^— Two  young  tr»- 
den,  in  16G0,  reach  the  head  of  Lake  Superior ;  the  Slonx  and  other  trfbee.— ApoetoUe 
6izear>ionfl  of  Fftrei  Baimbault,  Jogoes,  and  Xeenard.— Pbrei  AHoaes  and  Dablon 
penetrate  to  tiie  HiariHtppl  ralley,  and  obtain  inlormalion  from  the  nattrei  regarding 
the  great  rirer.— Pftrei  ICarqnette  and  JoUet,  upon  thii  report*  learoh  ft>r  and  dla- 
oorer  the  Miasinippi,  and  descend  to  its  oonflnence  with  the  Arkansas  rirer.— La  Sale 
propoeei  to  take  up  irom  that  point  and  fottowthe  couse  of  the  IdsriMlppi  to  the  sea; 
—but  first  lie  builds  a  Teasel  at  Niagara;  constmets  the  fort  of  (he  Miimis;  also  that  of 
Cr^ecoBor  on  the  Illinois  river.— Pftre  Hennepin  ascends  tiie  Xisiiasi^pi  to  Sanlt  St. 
Antolne,  and  is  taken  by  the  Slonx.— Great  obstadei  met  and  sotmoiinted  by  La  Sale, 
who  finally  traces  the  whole  coiuse  of  the  SOsrisiippi;  he  gives  the  name  of  Loin»> 
L43IA  to  its  valley  and  neighboring  regions.— He  sails  to  France,  and  gives  an  acoonnt 
of  his  proceedingi  to  the  king,  who  reoeivei  him  graoioosly MB 


CHAPTER  m. 

Tn  ICAaaAoas  ov  Lxohool- 161B-1880. 

M.  de  laBarre  saoceedsto  the  Count  de  Frontenae.— His  partisan  administiation ;  is  inim- 
ical to  La  Sale.— War  imminent;  the  "  notables"  convoked:  augmented  immigration 
proposed.— Two  hundred  men  sent.— Colonel  Dongan  excites  the  Iroquois  against  the 
French.— La  Barre  lulled  into  security  by  those  savages  for  a  time ;  the  Iroquois  attack 
CrftvecoBur.— Dongan's  hostiUty  to  the  French  thwarted.— La  Bane  takes  the  field 

against  the  Iroquois ;  Ihmine  in  his  camp ;  makes  a  shameftd  peace  with  the  savagea. 

He  is  recalled;  and  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  de  Denonville.— Unlucky  adminis- 
tration of  Denonville;  his  attempts  to  exclude  the  Iroquois  and  English  traders  ftx>m 
the  southern  Laurentian  region.— Meeting  convoked  of  Iroquois  chieik,  in  the  English 
Interest,  at  Albany :  to  prevent  the  assembly,  the  Marquis  treacherously  seises  several 
Iroquois  ehieik,  and  sends  them  as  prisoners  to  France.— Magnanimity  of  the  Iroquois. 
—The  French  attack  the  Twnnonthouans,  and  bum  their  villages,  to  no  nseftal  pur- 
pose.—Foundation  of  Niagara.— Ntfgodation  for  peace  with  the  hostile  Indians :  perfidy 
of  Le  Bat,  a  Huron  chief;  the  war  continues.— Conquest  of  New  York  proposed.— 
Deceitflil  calm  among  the  Iroquois,  followed  by  the  massacre  of  Lachine.— Denonville 
recalled.— War  between  France  and  England.— M.  de  Frontenae  sent  to  replace 
Denonville:  vigorous  and  suooeasftil  administration  of  the  former. egg 
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BOOK  FIFTH. 

OHAPTBB  I. 

Tks  Avolo-Axzbioaji  CoLcnmB.— 1600. 

FmiBiiiarj  nolieei^— To  peneentioiw  In  the  moUier  oonntrj  nmtt  be  sttrilmted  the 
lipid  tnorease  of  popnhition  in  the  Bngltoh  oolonlet  of  America.— Foundation  of  Yir- 
giiia,  ifl  a  n^jal  colony.— The  London  and  Bristol  Companies.— Captain  John  Smith 
tad  other  eariy  govemon  of  Tii^ginia.— YldssitiHlBS  of  that  colony  ;  first  introdnetion 
of  femsle  emigrants  and  how  disposed  of,  with  obseirations  thereon.— Foundation  of 
Xsrylsnd,  as  a  proprietary  colony,  by  Soman  Catholios.—Fair  character  of  its  founder, 
LordBtltimore.— Colonisation  of  New  Bngland^— A  fow  notices  of  the  Puritans.— 
The  "FOgrlm  Fathers/'  and  their  expedition  ;  they  hmd  on  the  "  Bock,"  and  found 
the  eolony  of  Kew  Plymouth.— Settlement  of  Kassaohnsetts  Bay.n~The  ex-persecuted 
beeoiw  persecutors  in  their  turn.— Nature  of  the  three  forms  of  goremment  estab- 
bAsdia  the  dUhreni  SngUsh  colonies.— Acoount  of  the  early  eommerae  of  Biittth 
Aaeiiea.— The  New  Sn^and  plantations  lose  ttiefar  chartersd  rights  for  a  time ;  but 
ttisn  axe  renewed,  soon  altar  the  Serolution  of  1488<—ConctndingrflAeotioBS. tB9 

GHAPTKB  n. 
Tkm  Baam  ov  QvsBBO^-lflSO-ieoS. 

Leign  of  Augabmgh  formed  agiinst  Louis  ZTV:  which  Brltsin  Joining,  aetlTe  war  fol- 
lowB  between  the  colonists  of  New  France  and  the  Anglo-Americans.— Disproportion 
of  the  belligerent  relatlTe  forces.— Plan  of  the  French  operations  against  the  British 
|WMnwioiis.-Intended  conquest  of  New  Tork ;  It  prores  nnlbssible,  and  is  abandoned,^ 
Nhnable  state  of  Canada  and  Acadia.— Vigorous  administration  of  M.  de  Flrontenao. 
— Hnt  hostilities;  two  British  ressels  captured.- Pemaqald  taken  by  the  Abenaquii. 
-^oheaeetady  sacked.— Destruction  of  Sementels.— Fort  Casoo  taken  and  rased.— 
WtTeitng  polity  of  the  western  tribes  of  Indians.— Balds  in  Canada  by  the  Iroquois; 
Vbey  lie  wdl  resisted  by  the  French  colonists.- Betrospeotiye  Notices  of  Acadia.— Sir 
WnUim  Pbipps  csptures  P  o  rt-Boyal ;  he  attacks  Quebec,  but  is  repulsed,  and  retires^— 
General  'VHuthrop  adrandng  simultaneously  by  Lake  George  to  Join  Phipps,  has  to 
ntnst  slso.— Dissstersbeikll  the  fleet  of  Phipps.-»Humi]iation  of  the  Anglo-^meilcaa 
colonies;  their  exhaustion,  as  well  as  that  of  NewFrsnce^  at  this  thne.— The  Iro- 
qnois  and  the  Abenaquis;  their  depredations.— Mi^or  Schuyler  defeated  by  M.  de 
yuennes.— New  prqjeot  of  the  British  for  taking  Quebec;  it  proTcs  aborttre.— Exp^ 
dUoas  of  tiie  French  (in  lOBS  and  1696)  into  the  Fire  Cantons.— The  Mitmis  and  the 
Iroquois  at  war.— Canada,  now  secure  within  its  own  limits,  the  colonists  prepare  to 
wige  war  In  their  enemy's  territories.— Credit  for  the  ikTorable  state  o  aflUn  in 
Csaada  chiefly  duetto  the  wise  measures  of  De  Frontenac— Intrigues  of  his  enendfls 
taiFruioe gift 

OHAPTBB  in. 
Nswi<oun>i.An>  abp  Hussoh'b  Bat.— 1696-1701. 

OoBtinnation  of  the  war :  The  French  resume  the  oflbnstre.- lyiberrlUe  captures  Pema- 
qald.—Description  of  Newfoundland;  earliest  French  establishments  there.— The 
Gorenor  and  DTbenrille  combine  their  forces.— Mlsundentandings  and  reconciliation 
of  these  fhnotionarieB.— They  take  St.  John's,  and  ravage  other  English  settlements. 
-Winter  campaign.— Notices  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory.— Departure  of  D'iber- 
rine;  Tirions  contests  in  which  he  was  engaged.— A  shipwreck.— Hudson's  Bay 
desNd  of  tiie  enemy.— AdTantageous  situation  of  New  Ftanoe^— ProJeoted  oonquert 
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of  Botton  uid  New  Tork.— M.  de  Neanond  nils  finom  Fnmee  with  »  fleet  for  that 
parpou;  delftys  oecnrring,  the  project  ii  abandoned.— Peaoe  entnet  by  the  treaty  of 
Byiwiek  (1007).— DispnteB  between  Franoe  and  England  conoemJng  their  colonial 
frontiers— M.  de  Frontenac  refluet  the  intermediation  of  Lord  Bellamont  in  settling 
with  the  Iroquois.— Death  and^charaeterof  M.  de  Frontenac.— M.  de  CalU&res  saoceeds 
him  as  gOTemor-general.— Peace  of  Montreal  (1701)  with  all  the  tribes  of  aborigines. 
—Discourse  of  Le  Bat,  on  the  ratifleation  of  the.treaty.— Death  and  ftineral  of  that 
ohJat—Sketoh  of  his  character...    818 


BOOK  SIXTH. 

GHAPTEB  I. 

E0TABLUHXXHT  OV  LOUISLUIA.— 1688-1712. 

Froyince  of  Louisiana.— Lonis  XTV  puts  several  vessels  at  the  disposal  of  La  Sale  to 
Ibund  a  settlement  there.— His  departure  with  a  squadron :  and  misunderstandings  with 
his  ooUeagne,  M.  de  Beai^eu.— He  misses  the  sea-entry  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is 
landed  in  Matagorda  bay,  Texas.— Shamefli]  conduct  of  Beai^eu,  who  leares  La  Sale 
and  the  colonists  to  their  Ikte.— La  Sale  builds  two  fortlets,  and  cslls  one  St  Louis.— 
Hie  explores  several  parts  of  the  country,  to  no  good  purpose,  during  several  months, 
and  loses  many  of  his  men.->I>e8pairing  of  finding  the  Mississippi,  lie  sets  out  for  the 
Hlinois,  in  view  of  obtaining  succor  from  France.— Part  of  his  companions  murder 
him  and  his  nephew.— His  asssssins  Ikll  out;  and  two  of  their  number  IdDed  by  the 
others.— Joutel  and  six  of  the  party,  leaving  the  conspirators  behind,  reach  the  Illinois. 
—Sad  Ikte  of  most  of  the  party  left  in  the  Texas  territory.— D'Iberville  undertakes  to 
re-colonise  Louisiana,  and  settles  a  colony  at  Biloxi  (1608-0).— Appearance  of  the  Brit- 
ish on  the  Mississippi.- The  Huguenots  adc  leave  to  settle  in  Louisiana,  but  are  refttsed. 
— ^D'Iberville  demands  fh^ee  Uade  for  his  colony  .—Illusive  metallic  riches  of  tiie  country. 

•  —The  Biloxians  removed  to  MobUe  in  1701.— The  colony  progresses  apace.— Death  of 
M.  d'Iberville.— An  intendancy  appointed,  and  its  evil  results.— Louisiana  ceded  to  M. 
deCrozat  (1712) 866 

OHAPTBB  n. 
Tbxjltt  of  Utrboht.— 1711-1718. 

A  French  colony  settled  st  Detroit.— Four  years'  peace.—"  War  of  the  Succession."- 
Operations  in  America.— Neutrality  in  Uie  western  region :  hostilities  confined  to  th^ 
maritime  provinces.— Trinal  state  of  Acadia.— Quarrels  among  the  western  savages.— 
Balds  in  New  England  by  the  French  and  the  Abenaquls.— Destruction  of  Deerfleld  and 
HaverhiD,(1706).— Colonel  Schuyler's  remonstrances  on  these  acts,  and  M.  de  Yau- 
dreuU's  defence  of  them.— Ci^tain  Church  ravages  Acadia  (1704).— Colonel  March's 
two  sieges  of  Port-Boyal;  is  repulsed  in  both  (1707).— Notices  of  Newfoundland:  ho»> 
tilities  in  that  idand :  M.  de  Snbercase  fkils  to  take  Fort  St.  John  (1706).— M.  de  St.  Ovide 
captures  St.  John  (1700).— Further  hostilities  in  Newfbundland.— The  Anglo-American 
colonists  call  on  the  British  government  to  aid  them  to  conquer  Canada ;  promises  made 
in  1700,  and  again  in  1710,  to  send  the  required  aid,  but  none  arrives.— General 
Nicholson  besieges  and  takes  Port-Boyal.— The  articles  of  its  capitulation  diversely 
interpreted.— Beenmption  and  termination  of  hostilities  in  Acadia.- Third  attack 
meditated  on  Quebec,  and  double  invasion  of  Canada:  the  Iroquois  arm  again.— Dis- 
asters of  the  British  maritime  expedition.— The  Ontagamis  at  Detroit;  savages' 
intents  against  that  settiement;  their  defeat  and  destruction.- Be-establishment  of 
Mlchilimackinae.— Sudden  change  of  ministry  in  England ;  its  consequences.- Treaty 
of  Utrecht;  stipulations  in  it  regarding  New  France.— Befiections  on  the  comparative 
ftrength  of  France  at  this  time  and  at  the  death  of  Louis  ZUL 874 
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OHAPTER  m. 
GOLonzATioir  ow  Caps  BBnov.-^171S-1744. 

liotifet  of  the  Wrench  Goreniment  Ibr  ftmnding  an  estabUshment  at  Cape  Breton.— 
Baioriptioii  of  that  idand;  iti  name  changed  to  "  Ule-Boyale."— British  Jealonaiei 
exdted^-Flaiis  of  Metan.  Baudot  ibr  colonizfaig  the  idand  and  making  it  a  trading 
entrepot (1706) —Foondation  of  Loniaboug.— Nottces'of  the  iaiand'i  later  colonisation; 
ila  trade,  fro. — Mi.  de  St.  Oride  ancoeeda  M.  de  Costebelle.— The  Acadians,  being 
aggrieved,  threaten  to  emlgrato  to  I'lale'BoTale.— Abortive  attempt,  in  1619,  to  colonise 
8tJohn'a(Frinoe£dward'B)Iiland.— AlbwnotioMof  thatiale 890 


BOOK  SEVENTH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

I<AW'a  ST8TH1C— COSBPIBAOT  09  THB  NATOHK.— 1712-1781. 

Nottoes  of  Loniatana  and  its  inhabitantB.~M.  Croiaf  a  monopoly.— Civil  government 
re-eonatitiited.— La  Contome  de  Paiia  introduced  aa  a  legal  code.— Abortive  attempta  to 
originate  a  trade  with  Kew  Mexico.— TrafBc  among  the  aboriginal  tribea,  ihared  with 
the  Britiah  eoloniata.— The  Katehes  tribe  exterminated  by  the  French.— M.  Croial 
throws  np  his  trading  privileges  in  disgust;  they  are  transferred  to  the  Western  Com- 
pany, aa  re>inatitated  in  Ikvor  of  John  Law  and  others.— Notices  of  this  adventurer; 
rise,  progress,  and  fldl  of  his  banking  and  colonizing  schemes,  known  as  the  Mississippi 
syitem.— Personal  changes  in  the  colonial  adndnistration.- New  Orleans  founded,  in 
1718,  by  M.  de  Bienville.— Kew  organisation  of  the  provincial  government- Immigra- 
tion of  the  West  India  Company'a  colonists;  the  miserable  fkte  of  most  of  them.— 
Notioea  of  divers  French  settiements.- War  between  France  and  Spain ;  ita  origin  and 
ooorse. — Capture  and  re-0H>tnre  of  Penaacola.— At  the  peace,  the  latter  restored  to 
Spain.— Becompensea  to  the  Lonlaianian  military  and  naval  officers.— Treaties  with  the 
CMokaaawB  and  Natchei.— Hurricane  of  Sept.  12, 1722.— Charlevoix  recommends  mi^ 
riona,  and  his  advice  is  adopted.— LonisJanian  trade  tranafbrred  to  the  Company  of 
the  Indiea,  after  the  collapae  of  Law's  company.- M.  Perrier,  a  naval  lieutenant, 
appointed  governor  of  the  province.— Most  of  the  aboriginal  tribea  conspire  to  exter- 
minate all  the  French  colonists.— The  Katehea  perform  the  first  act  of  this  tragedy/  with 
savage  dissimulation  and  barbarity,  but  too  precipitately,  happily  for  the  remainder 
of  tiie  intended  victima.— Stem  reprlMda  of  the  French.— A  fbw  concluding  worda  on 
the  polity  of  the  West  India  Company  in  Louisiana;  which  ia  fkin  to  render  up  ita 
modem  privilegea  therein  to  the  king 887 

OHAPTER  n. 
DieOOTZBT  09  THS  BOOKY  MouvTAiirs.— 1718-17M. 

state  of  Canada ;  reforms  eflbeted  and  projected  by  M.  de  Taudreuil.— Bivalry  of  France 
and  Britain  in  America.— The  fh>ntier  question,  uncertain  limits  of  Acadia.— The  Abena- 
quis  territories.- Hostilities  between  that  tribe  and  the  New-Englanders.- Murder  of 
Pftre  Baale.— Frontiers  of  western  Kew  France.— Encroaohmente  on  the  Indian  tei^ 
titoriea.— Plana  of  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Burnet.— Establishments,  one  at  Kiagara  by  the 
Fkonch,  one  at  Oswego  by  the  British,  are  followed  by  complaints  fh>m  the  former, 
piotoata  fhmi  the  latter.— Fort  St.  Frederic  erected  at  Crown-Point,  adeputetion 
ikom  Kew  En^and  vainly  remonstrates  against  this  step.— Loss  of  the  Ckamecm, 
Vmuib.  paaaago  ship,  in  the  Lamentian  watora.— Death  of  M.  de  Taudreuil;  hie 
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ohuMtor.— M.  de  Berahunalt,  tppoinled  gOT0nior>geiMna,  with  M.  Di^iik  m  intent 
dant.— Death  of  M.  de  St  Yallier,  eeoond  liiahop  of  Qnebeo;  dlaeiuloofl  •inong  lito 
elergy  about  tbe  intemeiit  of  bia  ooipM,  wbioh  lead  to  a  eoniittealioii  of  troubles.  In 
which  the  etrVL  anthoritleB  take  part ;  the  governor  betraying  hie  dntjr  to  the  itate,  the 
olergj  eone  off  with  Hyinf  oolore^^Becall  of  M .  Dupnj,  who  ii  thne  made  a  eoape-goat 
bf  the  Franeh  miaiatrj.— M.  Hoeqnart  nominated  intendant.— Intoleranoe  of  the 
olefgjr  of  the  cathedral  of  Qaebee.— Mntatfona  in  the  epieeopate  Ibr  eeTend  jeaia: 
nominatlooa  of  Meem.  de  Momay,  Dotqaetp  de  PAnbo-Hiri*re,  as  third,  Ibiuth,  and 
fifth  blehopa;  appointnient  and  eetdement  of  M.  Fontbrlant  as  dzth  prelate.— Tlie 
Ontaguda'  hoitmties  aTonged  on  their  alHes.— Tiarels  and  discoreries  of  the  Mesan. 
VArendrje,  in  search  of  a  roste  to  the  Fadic  Ocean  :->the7  discorer  the  Bodky 
Mountain  range.— Unworthy  treatment  experienced  by  the  flunlly.— Appearances  of 
war  being  imminent,  M.  de  Beanhamais  takes  precautionary  measures,  and  recom- 
mends more  to  be  adopted  by  the  home  antborittes ;  the  latter  (as  usual)  repel  or  neglect 
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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


Afi  the  foUowing  prodvotion,  in  Engtiish,  of  M.  Oabmbau's  ''  HiBtoire 
da  Canada,"  is  a  moderately  /ree,  rather  than  a  alavishlj  literal  transla- 
ikm  of  that  work,  a  few  prefatory  remarks  are  by  the  Editor  considered 
to  he  neoessaiy  for  the  information  of  his  readers,  more  especially  those 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  original. 

ij9  r^ards  the  TIXT,  the  tenor  of  the  author's  narraUve  has  been 
eorupulonsly  observed,  although,  in  a  number  of  places,  some  of  his  sen- 
tences have  been  abridged,  in  order  to  bring  the  volumes  within  a  reason- 
able compass,  no  less  than  to  make  room  for  illustrative  matter;  which 
latter  is,  for  the  most  part,  appended  in  supplementary  foot  motes,  or  in 
additions  to  the  author's  own  notes.  In  both  these  cases,  an  initial  B. 
superadded,  plainly  shows  the  amount  of  material  for  which  the  transla- 
ting editor  alone  is  responsible. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  a  few  passages  have  been  intercalated 
even  with  the  author's  textual  matter ;  but  in  nearly  all  such  instances, 
bracket  marks  [  ]  define,  typographically,  the  limits  of  sentences  for 
which  the  translating  editor  needs  to  claim  indulgence. 

Headers  acquainted  with  M.  Gabnxau's  Histoirey  and  who  may  happen 
to  compare  the  present  translation  of  it,  page  by  page,  with  the  original, 
will  discern  at  sight,  the  several  retrenchments  of  its  exuberances  which 
haye  been  ventured  upon,  as  above  indicated,  in  a  good  many  pages ;  not 
only  so,  but  in  a  few  chapters  some  substitutionary  matter,  of  a  more 
exact,  or  more  complete,  or  more  succinct  character,  occupying  the  place 
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of  M.  Oarneau's.  It  will  be  fi>r  him  and  for  his  friends  to  judge 
whether  the  work  has,  upon  the  whole,  gained  or  lost  by  the  changes 
thus  made ;  which  are,  after  all,  chiefly  modifications  rather  than  super- 
cessions  of  the  transmuted  material.  In  very  many  instances,  faulty 
figures  have  been  corrected,  wanting  dates  supplied,  and  vague  indications 
elucidated,  while  translating.  French-Canadian  critics  will  please  to 
remember — the  editor  would  hint — ^that  the  present  work  had  to  be 
shaped,  to  some  extent,  to  meet  the  reasonable  expectations  (but  not  to 
flatter  the  prejudices)  of  Anglo-Canadian  readers;  for  whose  special 
benefit  the  abridgments  made  and  the  illustrations  appended  are  intended. 
Had  the  translator  not  taken  some  friendly  freedoms  with  the  text  of  his 
author,  verbally  speaking,  the  volumes  would  not  be  so  "readable,"  for 
such,  as  the  editor  hopes  those  who  peruse  will  find  them. 

The  editor  earnestly  appeals  to  his  brethren  of  the  Canadian  Pbbss, 
in  hopes  of  a  favorable  estimation  of  the  worth  of  the  pains  taken  in  the 
present  case :  this  much,  at  least,  he  can  safely  say,  that  his  labors  have 
been  conscientious  in  their  nature  at  least,  if  necessarily  of  a  subordinate 
character. 

ANDREW  BELL. 

Montreal,  7th  Jnly,  I860, 


AUTHOR'S     PREFACE 

To  THE  TUIKD  EDITION^ 


We  present  to  the  public  a  third  edition  of  the  History  of  Canada, 
from  its  diflcoveiy  till  the  Union  year^  1840»  When  we  began  the  work, 
we  did  not  possess  the  official  correspondence  of  the  French  Governors 
with  the  Home  Government,  commencing  with  the  foundation  of  Quebec, 
and  ending  at  the  Conquest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  accredited  docu'> 
ments  we  had  regarding  the  after  times  of  British  domination,  threw 
Ktde  upon  our  historjk 

Since  the  time  above  adverted  to,  several  compilations  of  historical 
pieces  have  been  formed.  We  may  adduce  here,  the  Albany  Collection, 
which  the  L^slature  of  New  York  has  had  translated  and  printed, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  O'Callaghan,  author  of  an  excellent  history  of 
the  New  Netherlands ;  also  the  repertory  of  Canadian  documents  in  the 
library  of  the  Provincial  L^slature ;  likewise  the  official  pieces  given  in 
the  last  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Christie's  History  of  (British)  Canada ; 
finally,  the  eollection  of  documents,  regarding  Canada,  brought  from 
Pans,  or  found  among  the  archives  of  the  Province,  by  M.  Tabb^  Ferland, 
of  the  archdiocese  of  Quebec. 

These  precious  acquisitions  have  enabled  us  to  rectify  sundry  particu- 
lars not  stated  with  sufficient  exactness  in  either  of  our  two  preceding 
editions,  and  empowered  us  to  speak  with  more  certainty  r^arding  sev- 
eral facts;  besides  adding  many  curious  details  not  hitherto  known. 
To  put  the  public  in  possession  of  ameliorations  necessary  to  make  our 
work  less  imperfect,  we  have  not  hesitated  to  incur  the  cost  attendant  on 
issuing  this  third  and  improved  edition. 

There  are  few  countries  in  America  concerning  which  so  much  has 
been  written  as  Canada,  and  yet  there  are  few  so  deficient  as  we  are  in 
histories :  for  we  are  not  to  accept  for  such,  several  productions  which 
take  that  name,  which  are  merely  memorials,  or  narratives  of  travellers 
and  voyages ;  such  as  VAmirique  SeptentrionoUe  of  La  Potherie. 

During  a  long  period,  there  appeared  in  France  a  host  of  printed  pro- 
daotioos,  into  which  were  carefrilly  gathered  all  that  was  passing  m 
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Canada,  then  tbe  arena  of  a  aangoinary  sfcroggle  between  oivilization  and 
Wbansm.  These  had,  for  the  most  part,  small  Uteraiy  merit ;  but  they 
contain  a  nuuBS  of  remai^able  and  interesting  materials,  which  caused 
them  to  be  read  in  Europe  with  atidity.  By  degrees,  however,  as  Cana- 
dian peculiarities  became  known,  the  interest  excited  by  their  novelty 
greatly  abated,  and  the  Province  had  ceased  to  attract  much  public 
attention  in  France,  till  it  was  invaded  and  passed  under  the  yoke  of  an 
alien  power.  This  change  once  effected,  French  writers  who  collected 
materials  for  our  annals  became  more  rare  than  ever. 

Among  authors  anterior  to  the  Conquest,  the  most  conspicuous  iB  the 
famous  Jesuit  Charievoix.  The  extensive  plan  of  his  book  La  NauveUe 
France,  the  exactness  of  the  facts  he  minutely  reports,  added  to  his 
simple  and  natural  style,  long  ensured  for  him  a  high  place  in  public 
estimation ;  and  he  is,  even  yet,  considered  the  best  early  historian  of  our 
country.  If  he  listens  too  much  to  inspirations  of  a  pious  credulity,  if 
his  likings  and  dislikings  occasionally  lead  him,  in  all  honesty,  into  mia- 
estimations }  yet  upon  the  wh(^  all  the  learned  admit,  that  he  discourses 
of  men  and  things  with  right  judgment  and  sound  discretion ;  that  he 
appreciates  events  with  wisdom  and  impartiality :  while  his  relations  with 
the  Court  of  France  procured  him  access  to  peculiar  sources  of  authentic 
information.  Under  his  pen  our  history,  thitherto  an  imperfect  sketch, 
took  the  proportions  of  a  complete  work.  That  he  fell  into  some  errors 
r^arding  Cartier's  voyages  and  exjdorations,  and  a  few  other  matters 
appertaining  to  our  early  annals,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering 
that  means  for  testing  the  exactness  of  what  he  wrote  respecting  those 
times  were  few  and  widely  scattered.  The  precious  materials  he  did 
possess  must  have  been  brought  togeth^  with  great  care  and  cost ;  for  it 
was  not  then  as  now,  that  governments  and  legislatures  consider  it  a 
part  of  their  duty  to  form  public  collections,  or  to  aid  the  efforts  of  indi- 
viduals to  form  such.  We  may  cite  as  an  example,  what  has  been  done 
in  this  r^;ard  by  the  British  Government  of  our  day,  for  illustrating  the 
history  of  its  American  possessions. 

Still  the  history  of  Charlevoix  comprises  only  the  first  moiety  of  the 
years  which  have  elapsed  from  the  foundation  of  Quebec  till  our  own 
time.  Neither  does  the  aim  or  nature  of  his  work  apply  to  present 
circumstances,  or  harmonize,  in  its  spirit,  with  our  present  political  state. 
Written  chiefly  in  an  ecclesiastic  view,  it  contains  many  digressions 
from  the  highway  of  history,  to  the  side-path  of  misrionary  enterprises 
and  experiences,  which  have  long  lost  their  interest,  for  a  migority  of 
readers  at  least.    And  again,  the  author,  viewing  things  chiefly  from  a 
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Franeh  stand-pointy  enters  into  detaik  wMoh,  perhaps  necessary  fiyr  the 
elnddalaon  of  his  snbjeet  to  European  readers,  were  and  are  snperflaous 
to  Canadians.  Lastly,  through  lapse  of  time,  much  of  his  general  mate- 
rials have  eeaaed  to  repay  perosal  anywhere. 

The  plan  we  had  to  choose  necessarily  occupied  much  of  our  attention, 
beeause  the  scenes  of  our  historic  action  were  many  and  lay  widely  apart, 
taking  Quebec  for  tiie  middle  ground.  Now  although  the  present  work  is, 
in  name,  a  history  of  Canada  only ;  it  includes  the  annals  of  all  the  French 
Colonies  on  the  continent  of  America,  from  their  origin  till  the  treaty  of 
1763.  The  unity  of  the  viceroyalty  of  New  France,  and  the  relations 
maintained  between  its  seTcral  territories,  forbade  our  treating  the  subject 
otherwise  than  as  a  whole.  Nerertheless,  we  do  not  always  cause  the 
events  passing  in  others  of  France's  American  Provinces  to  run  in  pairs 
along  with  those  reported,  in  order  of  time,  as  proceeding  in  Canada  itself; 
for  that  would  have  been  to  raise  a  sense  of  oonfusedness,  rather  than  due 
order,  in  the  reader's  mind,  through  frequent  temporary  transitions,  which 
it  is  ever  fatiguing  to  follow.  We  therefore  report,  in  separate  chapters 
or  sections,  the  events  which  passed  synchronically  in  each  dependent 
colony,  whoever  that  is  useful  for  clearness'  sake :  yet  still  keeping  up 
a  virtual  unity  in  the  collective  composition. 

Among  the  subjects  treated  apart  will  be  found, — notices  of  the  abori- 
g^nes;  accounts  of  the  governmental  institutions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
established  at  different  times  in  the  viceroyalty ;  a  relation  of  discoveries 
and  explorations,  early  and  late,  &c.  By  this  arrangement,  a  Canadian 
reader  can  skip,  at  will,  such  chapters  of  the  work  as  may  not  interest 
him;  say,  for  instance,  the  notices  it  contains  of  Louisiana. 

While  treating  of  the  memorable  epoch  when  constitutional  government 
was  established  in  this  country,  the  mind  naturally  reverts  to  the  earlier 
time  of  the  Magna  Charta,  that  first  basis  upon  which  British  franchises 
were  foanded,  and  which  have  descended  to  us ;  and  we  are  especially 
interested  in  remembering,  that  to  barons  of  Norman  race  did  our  second 
mother  country  owe  its  earliest  free  institutions ;  to  the  operation  of  which 
she  chiefly  owes  her  present  power  and  glory.*  From  the  moment  that 
Canada  was  endowed  with  a  representative  constitution,  our  annals  have 
borne  a  double  interest.  No  sooner  did  it  begin  to  operate,  than  the  feel- 
ings, tendencies,  and  peculiar  genius  of  our  people  took  an  immediate 
~  ■ 

*  AH  the  Barons  who  obliged  John  LaekUnd,  King  of  England,  to  sign  the 
gnat  Charter,  whether  snbscrilMd  literally  or  in  latinised  form,  hare  the 
appearance  of  being  French  names.  TmiBBT :  Hutoire  deia  Conquile  de  CAn- 
^trre  pmr  le$  Narmandi. 
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expansioiiy  political  struggles  and  the  riTalries  of  race  forUiwith  com- 
menced ;  the  execntive  and  the  people's  deputies,  in  earnest  contention 
as  to  the  limits  of  their  powers  and  rights,  or  for  privileges  always  dis- 
puted :  there  was,  we  say,  everything  attractive  in  the  animating  spectacle 
of  those  bloodless  jonsts  of  human  reason  in  action,  which  had  for  their 
object  the  amelioration  of  a  country  and  the  well-being  of  its  people.  But 
in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  this  part  of  our  task,  will  be  the 
difficulty  we  shall  have  in  treating  it  properly. 

*  The  destiny  of  Canada  is  dependent  on  the  cause  which  we  vindicate 
in  this  work ;  namely,  the  conservation  of  our  religion,  our  language,  and 
our  laws.  By  holding  to  the  creed  and  maintaining  the  nationality  of 
our  forefathers,  we  perhaps  are  opponents  of  British  policy,  which  has 
placed  the  two  Ganadas  nnder  one  government,  in  view  of  caumng  the 
disappearance  of  those  three  great  features  of  Canadian  existence ;  and 
it  even  may  be,  that  in  taking  our  stand  upon  the  old  ways,  we  incur 
the  censure  of  such  of  our  compatriots  as  wLsh  to  Mi  in  with  British  views 
on  tiiis  matter.  In  any  case,  we  can  conscientiously  declare,  that  in 
whatever  we  have  related,  with  or  without  comment^  we  have  been 
actuated  by  no  feelings  of  party  hostility.  We  have  only  obeyed  the 
impulses  of  our  heart,  by  favoring  a  cause  founded  on  all  that  is  (or 
should  be)  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  Christians  and  patriots. 

We  are  quite  alive  to  the  consequences  which  may  result  from  our 
firm  attachment  to  repudiated  sympathies.  We  know  that  in  reproving 
the  decrees  of  an  all-potent  metropolitan  state,  we  may  be  denounced  on 
one  hand,  as  propagators  of  pemiwous  opinions  ]  and  on  the  other,  regard- 
ed as  the  purblind  votaries  of  a  separate  nationality,  which  had  best 
become  extinct.  Not  discouraged  by  such  repudiations  as  the  latter,  we 
are  consoled  by  the  conviction  that  we  |day  an  honorable  part,  and 
although  our  Finovince  should  never  attain  that  prosperity,  or  make  that 
progress  in  material  dvilisation,  which  some  parties  think  would  result 
from  an  amalgamation  of  races,  they  must  still  respect  the  motives  which 
impel  us  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  our  way.  There  remains  this 
consideration  too,  that  If  Canada's  future  be  menaced,  who  knows  what 
its  birth-time  may  bring  forth  ?  Islamism  assured  itself  that  the  cause 
of  Oreece  was  lost  for  ever,  yet  Byron  sang  the  Maid  of  Athens  and  the 
Bride  of  Ah^doB.f  The  free  breath  of  ancient  Greece  now  stirs  the 
folds  of  the  Acropolitan  standard.  * 

*  The  three  paragraphs  after  the  above  mark  are  addltiona,  by  the  author,  to 
the  Prefaoe,  as  it  stood  at  first. — B. 

t  This  UlastratiTe  allusion  seems  rather  odd :  how  applicable  it  laay  be,  wa 
cannot  divine.— B. 
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''A  great  people,"  says  Tliieny,  "  are  not  so  speedily  subjugated  as  the 
official  acts  of  those  who  govern  it  by  force  would  have  the  world  believe. 
The  late  resurrection  of  tbe  Greek  nation  proves,  that  those  deceive  them- 
selves strangely  who  accept  the  histories  of  kings,  or  even  of  conquering 
populations,  for  the  final  annals  of  the  territory  wherein  they  are  domin- 
ant." And  a  race  of  smaller  account  than  that  named  in  the  foregoing 
passage  cited  finom  the  work  already  referred  to,  may  survive  long  in  its 
fallen  estate. 

Add  to  all,  that  there  are  for  certain  races,  propitious  times,  when 
Providence  seems  to  come  in  aid  to  exalt  them  from  depression  and  animate 
their  minds  with  a  fitful  renewal  of  their  hopes.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  have  abready,  more  than  once,  by  their  resisting  attitude, 
prevented  the  uplifted  hand  of  oppression  from  falling  on  the  (French) 
Canadians.  The  flag  of  the  neighboring  republic  possesses  this  advan- 
tage, that  when  waved  abroad,  it  scares  violence  from  its  prey,  and  para- 
lyzes the  arm  which  would  be  exerted  in  eJEaoing  the  name  of  a  people 
from  the  roll  of  recognised  nations. 


PRELIMINABT  DISG0UB8E. 


History  lias  beoome,  dating  from  a  half  oenttiry  back,  a  rigorously 
analytic  soience.  Not  only  the  facts  narrated,  but  their  causes  also,  have 
now  to  be  indicated  with  precision  and  discernment,  in  order  that  the 
former  mayi)e  judged  by  the  latter.  A  severe  criticism  will  throw  aside 
all  that  bears  not  the  impress  of  truth.  That  which  presents  itself  with- 
out critical  acceptance,  and  without  having  been  discussed  and  approved 
before  the  tribunal  of  sound  judgment,  is  treated  as  being  of  fabulous 
nature,  and  dismissed  into  the  region  of  figments.  In  this  perfect  day  of 
close  scrutiny  and  applied  common  sense,  disappear  marvels,  prodigies,  and 
all  those  phantasmagoria  in  presence  of  which  nations  in  a  state  of  mental 
childhood  are  stricken  with  a  secret  fear  or  are  rapt  in  puerile  admiration ; 
such  phantasmagoria,  we  would  ^observe,  as  of  old  animated  the  sombre 
forests  of  Canada  in  the  brooding  fimcy  of  their  first  inhabitants,  those 
warlike  and  barbarous  tribes,  of  which  the  remnants  now  remaining  are 
so  few. 

The  historical  revolution  adverted  to  above,  in  the  mode  of  appreciating 
events,  is  incontestably  due  to  the  progress  of  mind  and  to  the  increase 
of  political  liberty,  and  is  in  itself  the  greatest  proof  that  could  be  adduced 
of  the  gradual  perfecting  of  social  institutions.  The  clouds  of  mystery 
which  enveloped  the  early  annals  of  Greece  and  Rome,'*'  have  now  lost 
their  awe-inspiring  aspects;  keenly  scrutinising  eyes  have  pierced  the 
veil  that  hid  them  from  ordinary  inspection ;  and  if  we  closely  scan  the 
true  origin  of  those  nations,  the  clouds  of  historical  marvel  disperse, 
even  as  light  morning  vapours  are  scattered  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It 
is  a  notable  fact  too,  that  while  to  mythological  heroes  and  early  kings  a 
celestial  origin  was  assigned ;  while  the  adulation  of  the  adorers  of  per- 
sonal might  and  rude  regality  enveloped  their  origin  with  portents  and 
prodigy,  nothing  super-  or  infra-human  preceded  or  attended  the  existence 
of  the  dominated  commonalty ;  the  prosaic  life  of  the  masses  held  ^'  the 

*  The  historians  of  this  contiiient  have  not  had  to  overcome  the  difficnlties 
which  long  embarrassed  those  of  Borope,  in  respect  of  the  origin  of  races.  They 
can,  without  difficalty,  indicate  the  point  of  departure  of  the  waves  of  emigra- 
tion from  the  Old  World,  and  follow  their  traces  onward,  even  into  the  obscnr- 
est  valley  of  America. 
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even  tenor  of  ite  way,"  in  liie  memoriab  regarding  them  even  in  the 
eailieBt  annals  of  pBeado-Ustory. 

No  fkrtlier  back  than  three  oentories  ago,  saperstilions  ignoraaee 
everywhere  dimmed  and  paralysed  popokr  inteDigenoe.  Three  qnarters 
of  the  habitable  ^obe  were  unknown  to  the  majority ;  who  were  equally 
ignorant  of  most  of  those  nnnsnal  phenomena  of  nature  which  raised 
admiration  or  called  np  fear;  the  soienoes  were  wrapped  in  mystery  by 
their  professors;  an  alchemist  passed  for  a  diviner  or  a  wizard,  and  often 
finished  by  becoming  the  dnpe  of  his  own  deceptions,  and  belieyed  that 
he  did  or  conld  hold  converse  with  the  spiritual  world. 

The  invention  of  Printing,  and  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  at 
length  began  to  make  an  imjwession  on  the  thick  mental  darkness  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  And  when  Columbus  suddenly  rendered  America  to 
astounded  Europe,  unveiling,  as  by  a  magic  touch,  so  great  a  domain  of 
the  thitherto  Unknown,  he  dealt  a  bndn-blow,  by  that  veiy  disclosure^  to 
tfie  sway  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 

Freedom  of  mind  also,  though  all  but  lost  during  prevalent  barbarism, 
was  not  quite  extinct  in  some  high  places,  and  powerfully  contributed  to 
the  new  movement  of  the  human  fiiculties.  In  fact,  we  may  say,  that 
Kberty  first  inspired  that  movement,  and  afterwards  sustained  it  wilh  an 
ever-growing  potency. 

From  this  time,  THX  pxople  began  to  appear  in  history.  Hitherto 
they  who  ought  to  have  occupied  the  fore-ground,  were  thrown  into  the 
remote  distance  of  the  word-pictures  which  passed  fi>r  histories  of  the 
nations;  the  canvaa  being  taken  up  with  the  gigantic  and  lowering 
diadowy  outlines  dejActed  of  their  masters.  All  the  figores  discernible 
are  those  of  absolute  chiefs,  holding  in  one  hand  a  sword,  in  the  other  a 
diploma  of  their  pretended  divinity :  the  rest  of  mankind,  passive  plebeians, 
an  inert  and  suffering  mass  of  living,  breathing  humanity,  has  no  recog- 
nised condition  of  existence  apart  from  that  of  obedience.  [In  a  word, 
the  ^'  court-and-battle  historians  ''*  made  small  account  or  none  of  the 
FBOFLB  during  a  long  series  of  ages.]  But  in  proportion  as  the  bulk  of 
mankind  resume  manhood's  rights,  the  current  of  history  b^ns  to  change, 
yet  slowly:  that  science,  even  when  modified,  long  seemed  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  prejudices  and  errors,  surely  destined  to  pass  away ; 
h  is  only  in  our  own  times  that  national  annalists  have  become  faithftd 
to  their  true  mission.    Have  their  words  thereby  lost  their  interest  or 

*  A  quaint  bat  expressive  eompoand  epithet,  borrowed,  bj  the  author,  from 
Alexis  de  Monteil,  author  of  ^^PHittoire  de$  Franfoit  dei  dwtrt  EtaUf"  a  work 
of  prodigious  but  thankless  research.— J3. 
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ceased  to  attract  ?  We  trow  not.  What  more  sublime  spectacle  is  there, 
than  that  of  a  thinking  people  in  action  I  We  note  their  wants,  we  are 
pained  with  their  sufferings,  we  mark  and  judge  of  their  aspirations ;  we 
joy  in  their  joys,  we  participate  by  sympathy  in  thdr  sorrows.  The 
great  ocean  of  enfranchised  humanity,  when  stirred  to  its  depths  by  great 
thoughts,  whether  of  love  or  hate,  manifests  a  power  capable  of  producing 
far  greater  effects  than  all  the  wondrous  material  works  erected  by  the 
submissive  hordes  of  Egypt  or  Asia.  But  it  needed  four  revolutions, 
that  of  Batavia,  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  again  of  the  United 
States,  [before  the  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  the  People  could  be  firmly  set  up 
on  his  pedestal.] 

The  epoch  of  national  revolts,  so  famous  in  European  annals,  is  that 
wherein  appeared  the  first  essays  of  American  historians  of  any  repute. 
It  is  no  wonder  if  America,  inhabited  as  it  is  but  by  one  class  of  men  only, 
namely  "  the  people  *'— using  the  term  in  the  ignoble  sense  given  to  it  by 
the  privil^ed  orders,  or  '^  the  swinish  multitude  "  (la  amaiUe)  as  Napoleon 
phrased  it — should  adopt  in  their  entirety  the  principles  of  the  Modern 
School  of  history,  which  regards  the  Nation  as  the  source  of  all  lawful 
power. 

The  first  individuals  who  set  themselves  to  exorcise  the  phantoms  which 
guarded  the  sanctuary  of  absolute  monarchy  against  the  assaults  of  the 
"  sacrilegious  "  masses,  were  an  Italian  and  a  Swiss,  two  men  who,  conse- 
quently, were  bom  in  the  freest  countries  in  Europe  in  their  day. 
Lawrence  Valla  gave  the  signal  of  self-enfranchisement  to  the  12th  cen- 
tury. Glareanus,  so  called  as  being  a  native  of  the  canton  of  Olaris, 
followed  in  Valla's  steps.  "  Switserland  is  a  land  of  reasoners,"  says 
Michelet.  ''  Despite  the  gigantic  poetry  of  nature  among  the  Alps,  the 
spiritual  breeze  that  comes  from  their  glaciers,  is  prosaic ;  it  wafts  us  to 
Doubt,  chiefly."* 

The  history  of  tiie  origin  of  Bome  ezerdsed  their  critical  powers. 
Erasmus  Scaliger,  and  other  learned  Dutchmen  followed  in  their  wake. 
Louis  de  Beaufort,  a  Frenchman,  finished  the  work  of  demolition ;  but 
he  destroyed  only,  he  did  not  reconstruct.  The  ground  being  thus 
cleared,  the  celebrated  Neapolitan,  Vico,  appeared ;  and  gave  the  world, 
in  1725,  his  vast  system  of  the  metaphysics  of  history ;  f  among  which 

*  Hiitoire  Romaine,  We  adopt  here  the  data  of  the  above-named  learned  and 
ingenious  historian ;  also  Niebnhr's. 

t  His  book,  dedicated  to  Pope  Clement  XII,  bears  the  title  of  "  The  New 
Science  "  (^Scienta  Nuova),  The  Btographie  Umverselle  contains  a  long  article 
on  this  author  and  his  works. 
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maybe  found,  in  embiyo  at  least,  all  the  labors  of  modern  science.  The 
G^ermans  seiied  ihe  plant  and  it  &nctified  in  their  hands  \  Niebuhr  became 
tiie  most  iUostrions  of  Yico's  disciples. 

Meanwhile  the  voice  of  all  those  profound  thinkers  was  heard  among 
certain  nations,  whose  people  proclaimed,  as  we  have  remarked,  each  in 
dne  snocession,  the  dogma  of  Liberty  for  all.  From  the  schools  of  doubters 
issued  Bacon ;  thence  resulted  the  disooveiy  of  the  New  World,  the  met- 
aphysics of  Descartes,  the  immortal  Esprit  des  Lois,  the  labors  of  Guizot, 
and,  finally,  the  works  of  Sismondi,  every  line  in  which  contains  a  plea 
in  fiivor  of  the  poor  people,  long  crushed  under  the  heel  of  feudalism ; 
an  institution  once  so  power^,  but  which  now  shows  but  withered  or 
seared  remnants  of  what  it  once  was ;  even  as  are  those  trees,  in  our 
forests,  wben  doomed  to  perish  by  steel  and  fire,  which  may  be  seen  in 
many  a  newly  gained  field,  clearing  for  tillage. 

An  observation  we  call  to  mind  here,  which  seems  to  us  to  have  the 
gloss  of  novelty,  so  pr^nant  is  It  with  too-little-remembered  truth.  It 
is  this ;  How  glorious  for  Christianity,  to  be  able  to  say  for  itself,  that 
the  progressiveness  of  modem  civilisation  is  in  part  due  to  the  spirit  of 
that  most  famous  and  sublimest  of  all  books,  the  Bibls  ;  that  continually 
speaking  object  of  the  meditations  of  the  scholastics  and  the  learned. 
The  Begenerator-Gkxl  took  birth  among  the  people,  he  preached  only  to 
the  people ;  and  he  selected,  by  a  preference  too  marked  not  to  have  its 
special  significance,  his  disciples  from  among  the  lowest  ranks  of  Hebrew 
unfortunates,  enslaved  by  those  Romans  who  were  about  to  bring  to  ruin 
their  antique  Jerusalem.  This  fiict,  more  than  any  other,  explains  the 
tendencies  of  Christianity,  and  accounts  for  the  indelible  imprint  it  has 
put  on  modem  civilisation.^  And  it  was  under  its  influence,  too,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  Christian  precepts,  that  America  was  peopled  by 
Europeans. 

A  new  phasis  turned  up  in  the  world's  history ;  namely,  that  resulting 
from  the  second  overflowing  of  population,  after  the  Christian  era  began. 
The  first,  we  need  not  say,  was  that  which  precipitated  the  fall  of  the 

•  <<  The  order  of  St.  Benedict  ^ve  to  the  olden  world,  emasculated  bj  slavery, 
the  first  exemplar  of  labors  accomplished  bj  free  hands.  That  great  innova- 
tion was  one  of  the  bases  of  modern  well-being."  Hiohblit.  The  cloisters  of 
the  Benedictine  monks,  whose  order  was  founded  in  Italj  late  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, became  asylums  for  those  who  fled  before  the  tyrannj  of  Goths  and  Van- 
dals. It  was  the  Benedictines  who  preserved  in  their  cloisters,  for  the  world's 
after-ose,  the  small  remnants  of  anterior  learning  and  science  surviving  among 
men. 
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Roman  empire ;  the  next  was  the  immigration  from  Europe  to  America, 
which  hastened,  in  its  tnm,  the  departure  of  barbarism. 

If  the  spectacle  presented  by  olden  civilization,  corrupted  by  sensuality 
and  falling  before  the  steel  and  firebrands  of  barbarians,  is  calculated  to 
excite  deef  feelings  of  horror  and  pity ;  that  offered  by  the  discovery 
and  colonization  of  the  New  World,  despite  a  few  gloomy  shadings, 
inspires  sentiments  of  hopefulness,  and  evokes  perceptions  of  grandeur 
elevating  for  the  soul.  Touching  it  is  to  see  setting  forth,  from  different 
regions  of  Europe,  those  long  trains  of  humble  but  industrious  colonists, 
with  countenances  steadfastly  fixed  on  our  Occident.  Up  to  that  time, 
men  of  the  sword  had  been  the  precursors  of  all  combined  emigrations. 
*^  War  alone,"  says  one  author,  '^  opened  up  the  olden  world  to  general 
observation."  Intelligence,  and  impulses  towards  labor,  accompanied, 
among  the  modems,  those  who  came  and  yet  come  to  seek  and  to 
secure  a  foothold  in  America.  The  rapidly  attained  successes  of  the 
former  proved  the  advantages  attending  a  state  of  peace  with  freedom  to 
toil,  over  a  reign  of  violence,  amid  the  tumult  of  arms,  for  founding  rich 
and  powerful  empires. 

The  establishment  of  Canada,  as  a  French  dependency,  dates  from  the 
times  of  the  great  movement  of  European  populations  towards  the  West ; 
a  consideration  of  which  movement,  as  to  its  general  causes,  is  of  interest 
to  this  country  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  America.  We  ought  not  to  allow 
ourselves  to  form  erroneous  conceptions  as  to  the  direction  taken  by 
American  civilization.  The  study  of  such  matters  is  necessary  for  all  the 
inhabitants  of  this  continent  who  are  heedfrd  of  the  future. 

Such  is,  we  repeat,  the  character  of  that  civilization,  and  the  coloniza- 
tion b^un  and  muntained  under  its  all-powerful  influence.  Canada, 
though  originally  founded  under  religious  auspices,  is  one  of  those  colo- 
nies which  has  been  least  affected  by  their  influence,  for  reasons  which  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  understand  as  he  proceeds  in  the  perusal  of  this 
work.  In  a  young  colony,  each  forward  step  is  full  of  import  for  the 
fiture.  We  should  grossly  mistake,  if  we  regarded  the  early  pioneer, 
with  hatchet  in  hand,  levelling  the  trees  in  his  way  in  the  Laurentian 
valley,  as  a  mere  woodman,  toiling  only  to  satisfy  the  daily  wants  of 
his  body.  The  work  he  was  then  engaged  in,  humble  as  it  might  seem, 
drew  after  it  results  far  more  vast  and  infinitely  more  durable  than 
the  contemporary  feats  of  arms  stricken  in  his  own  country,  thtf  report 
of  which  rang  through  Europe.  The  history  of  the  discovery  and 
foundation  of  French  Canada  has  general  interests  as  great  as  the 
recorded  origin  of  any  other  colonial  empire  on  this  continent.     The 
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boldness  of  a  Cartier,  the  first  who  set  ap  a  tent  at  the  mountain  foot  of 
Hochelaga,  amidst  unknown  tribes  of  wild  men,  inhabitants  of  a  region 
wdl  nigh  300  leagues  inland;  the  perseveranoe  of  a  Champlain,  oonten- 
dingy  not  merely  with  material  obstacles  but  also  with  the  apathy  which 
denied  him  means  to  oyereome  them,  yet  succeeding  at  last  in  founding 
a  colony  yet  to  become  an  empire;  the  sufferings  of  its  first  inhabitants, 
and  their  sanguinary  wars  with  the  famous  Iroquois  tribes,  oonfederated 
against  them ;  the  exploration  of  nearly  the  whole  interior  of  North 
America,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Mexican  Ghilf  on  one  traversing  line, 
from  Aoadia  to  the  Bocky  Mountains  on  another ;  the  militaiy  expedi- 
tions of  Canadians  in  the  North,  in  Newfoundland,  towards  Virginia, 
and  into  Louisiana;  the  foundation,  by  seculars  or  missionaries,  of  the 
earliest  European  settlements  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Louisiana,  and 
eastern  Texas :  here  is  surely  a  striking  amount  of  operations  of  import 
hi^  enou^  to  arrest  our  attention  and  win  the  admiration  of  our  pos- 
terity. The  recorded  incidents  attending  these  impart  to  our  early  histo- 
ry a  variety,  a  richness  of  coloring,  constantly  aiB^ting  the  imagination 
ajid  interesting  the  mind  of  those  who  read  it. 

When  we  contemplate  the  history  of  Canada  as  a  whole,  from  the  time 
of  Cl^unplain  till  our  own  day,  we  first  remark  its  two  great  divisions, — 
the  period  of  French  supremacy,  and  that  of  British  domination.  The 
annals  of  the  former  are  replete  with  the  incidents  of  wars  against  the 
savages  and  the  people  of  the  conterminous  British  colonies,  since  become 
the  United  States ;  the  other  portion  is  signalised  by  parliamentaiy  anta- 
gonism of  the  colonists  to  all  infractions  of  their  nationality  and  designs 
against  their  religion.  The  difference  of  the  arms  defensively  used  during 
these  two  periods,  shows  the  Canadian  nation  under  two  very  distinct 
aspects;  but  it  is  the  second  epoch  which,  naturally  enough,  may  most 
interest  the  existing  generation.  There  is  something  at  once  noble  and 
touching  in  the  spectacle  of  a  people  defending  tiie  nationality  of  their 
ancestors;  that  sacred  heritage  which  no  race,  how  degraded  soever,  has 
ever  yet  repudiated.  Never  did  cause  of  a  loftier  character  or  more  holy 
nature  inspire  a  heart  rightly  placed,  or  better  merit  the  sympathies  of 
all  generous  minds. 

If  Canadian  valor  has  shone  brightiy  in  fields  of  war,  the  oratorical, 
aigumentative,  and  administrative  ability  manifested  by  our  leading 
statesmen,  have  been  no  less  conspicuous  in  the  Senate  and  Cabinet 
The  Pi^ineaus,  the  Bedards,  the  Yallidres,  the  Stuarts,  will,  in  those 
regards,  take  a  distinguished  place  in  the  history  of  the  country,  as  they 
aheady  have  in  the  remembrance  of  their  gratefol  contemporaries. 
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From  the  circtimstance  that  Canada  has  had  to  undergo  ma&y  evil 
yicisdtudes,  and  not  through  her  own  fault  but  arising  out  of  her  oolon^ 
ial  dependence,  what  progress  she  did  make  was  effected  amidst  obstacles 
and  social  shocks ;  obstructions  which  have  been  aggravated,  in  the  present 
day,  bj  the  antagonism  of  two  races  confronted  with  each  other ;  as  also 
by  the  hates,  the  prejudices,  the  ignorance,  and  the  errors  of  govern- 
ments,— sometimes,  too,  thorough  the  fiiults  of  the  government.  The 
authors  of  the  Union  of  the  two  Canadian  provinces,  projected  in  1822 
and  realised  in  1840,  have  adduced  in  favor  of  that  measure  divers  spe* 
cious  reasons  to  cover,  as  with  a  veil,  its  manifest  injustice.  Oreat  Britain , 
prone  to  regard  the  French  Canadians  only  as  turbulent  colonials,  as 
ill-disposed  aliens,  feigns  to  mistake  for  indubitable  insurrectionary  symp- 
toms (an  artifice  unworthy  of  a  great  nation),  their  inquietude  and  their 
firm  attachment  to  menaced  institutions  and  habitudes.  Britain's  general 
conduct,  however,  proves  too  well  that  while  she  believes  not  what  is 
advanced  against  them,  no  regard  for  treaties  nor  official  actfi,  drawn  up 
fbr  the  protection  of  her  Canadian  subjects,  has  prevented  her  agentfi  from 
violating  concessions,  which  ought  to  have  been  all  the  more  carefully 
respected  for  being  regarded  as  forming  an  legis  to  protect  the  weak 
against  the  oppression  of  the  strong.  But  whatever  may  betide,  the  per- 
dition of  a  people  is  not  so  easily  effected  as  its  enemies  may  imagine* 

While  we  are  far  from  believing  that  our  nationality  is  secured  against 
all  further  risks,  like  many  more  we  have  had  our  illusions  on  this  sub- 
ject. Still,  the  existence  of  the  Canadians  as  a  distinct  people,  is  not 
more  doubtful  than  it  was  a  century  ago.  At  that  time,  we  were  a  popu- 
lation of  60,000 ;  we  now  exceed  a  million  souls. 

What  characterises  the  Gaulish  race  above  all  others,  is  "  that  occult 
force  of  cohesion  and  of  resistance,  which  maintains  their  material  unity 
amidst  the  most  cruel  vicissitudes,  and  makes  it  rise  superior  to  every 
attempt  to  depress  it*'  The  olden  Ghdlic  heedlessness  (itourderie),  says 
a  French  author,^  has  outlived  the  unchangeable  theocracies  of  Egypt 
and  Asia,  the  political  combinations  of  the  Qreeks,  the  civic  wisdom  and 
military  discipline  of  the  Bomans.  Endowed  with  a  less  flexible  genius, 
more  confiding  and  less  calculating,  this  people,  of  antique  blood  but  ever 
young  in  heart,  when  the  appeal  of  a  noble  conception  or  the  call  of  a 
great  man  inspires  them, — this  people  would  have  disappeared  as  other 
races,  more  sage  in  seeming  than  it,  had  done  before ;  and  why  ?  because 
they  comprehend  only  one  mission  {rSle),  one  interest,  and  one  idea. 


•  M.  Maillbfib  :  De  la Puissanct  et  det  IfutUuHon*  tU  PUhion  ^tniricaine. 
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All  thing?  ooncnr  to  prove,  that  the  French  settled  in  America  retain 
these  charaoteristics  of  their  ancestors,  near  and  remote ;  that  they  possess 
a  strong  yet  imdefinable  bnoyanoy  of  mind,  peculiar  to  themselves,  which, 
invulnerable  as  mind  itself,  eludes  political  guile,  as  spirit  is  unassailable 
by  the  sword.  The  type  of  the  race  r^nains,  even  when  all  seems  to 
ibrebode  its  extinction.  Is  the  nucleus  of  a  French  community  found 
amid  alien  races?  it  grows  apace,  but  always  in  isolation  from  others 
with  whom  it  is  possible  to  live,  but  never  to  incorporate.  Germans, 
Dutob,  Swedes,  who  came  in  groups  into  the  United  States,  and  lived 
apart  for  a  while,  have  insensibly  been  fused  in  the  general  mass  of 
population,  and  left  no  trace  of  their  origin.*  On  the  contrary,  two 
sectionB  of  the  GkdUc  race,  one  at  each  extremity  of  this  continent,  not 
only  maintain  their  footing  in  two  countries  so  wide  apart,  of  contrasted 
climate  and  under  diverse  political  constitutions;  but,  as  if  by  instinct, 
concur  in  repelling  all  infractions  of  their  nationality.  Is  its  sacrifice 
called  for?  they  serry  their  ranks  the  closer.  The  nationality  of  the 
great  people  fh)m  whom  they  are  descended,  animating  them  under 
menaces,  causes  the  rejection  of  all  capitulations  offered  to  them ;  their 
Chdlic  nature,  while  separating  them  from  phlegmatic  races,  sustains  them 
in  droumstanoes  hopeless  for  others.  In  fine,  that  cohesive  force,  peculiar 
to  their  moral  temperament,  develops  itself  in  proportion  to  the  efibrts 
made  to  overcome  it. 

The  eminent  statesmen  who  guided  the  destiny  of  Great  Britain  after 
the  acquisition  of  Canada  in  1763,  well  comprehended  that  the  position 
of  its  people,  relatively  to  the  neighboriDg  Colonists  of  EDglish  origin, 
would  be  oonfirmatoiy  of  their  fidelity  to  the  British  crown ;  and  their 
expectations,  wisely  conceived,  were  not  disappointed. 

Nevertheless,  left  to  ponder  on  their  position,  after  the  prolonged  and 
sanguinary  struggles  they  had  erewhile  to  sustain,  and  in  which  they  had 
shown  so  much  devotedness  to  France,  the  Canadians  regarded  the  friture 
witii  inquietudcw  Abandoned  by  the  most  opulent  and  intelligent  of  their 
compatriots,  who,  in  quitting  the  country,  carried  with  them  that  exper- 
ience which  would  have  been  so  useful  had  they  remained ;  so  few  in 
number,  and  put  helplessly,  for  a  season,  at  the  discretion  of  the  popu- 
lous British  Provinces  near  by,  whose  overbearingness  they  had  resisted 
for  a  century  and  a  half  with  so  much  spirit,  they  yet  did  not  mistrust 
fteir  fortune.    They  advertised  the  new  government  of  their  wants,  and 

reclaimed  the  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  treaties;  they  represented, 

■      '  ... 

*  The  ready  amalgamation  of  these  races  with  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  America, 
was  chiefly  due  to  the  common  Protestantism  of  all  four. — J3. 
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with  admirable  tact,  that  the  diacrepanciea  exiirtang  betweeo  them  and 
their  neigfaboTB  over  the  lines,  the  divenity  of  raoea  and  interests,  would 
attach  them  rather  to  the  Britiah  monarchy,  than  induce  them  to  make 
common  caoae  with  democratic  deniaena  of  the  Bngliah  plantationa. 
They  had  divined,  in  fact,  the  Bevolntion  soon  to  ensoe. 

Chance  has  brought  to  light,  in  the  Secretazy's  Department  at  Quebec, 
a  memoir  on  this  sabject,  the  author  of  which  has  traced,  with  great 
perspicnity,  the  wants  likely  to  arise  at  snob  a  crisis,  and  his  predictioiis 
were  not  slow  of  realisation.  Thns  anticipating  the  fatore  independence 
of  the  thirteen  provinces,  he  observes  thaf  If  there  sabsists  not  between 
Canada  and  Britain  prescriptive  ties  and  mutual  interestedness,  of  a 
nature  such  as  New  En^and  could  not  possibly  extend  to  the  Canar 
dians,  the  British  could  no  more  Irnst  to  the  continued  fidelity  of  the 
former  than  to  the  Provincials  of  New  England.  Will  it  be  thouj^t  parar 
dozioal  if  I  add,  that  this  union  of  all  the  parts  of  coloniied  North  Amer- 
ica, based  on  the  principle  of  a  universal  franchise,  will  bring  about  a  time 
when  Europe  shall  have  no  American  colonies,  except  those  which  Amer- 
ica chooses  to  leave  her  ?  for  a  hostile  expedition,  got  up  in  New  Engbmd, 
might  reduce  the  British  West  India  possessions,  before  it  could  be  known 
in  London  to  have  left  port.  If  there  be  a  means  for  preventing  or  post- 
poning such  a  revolution,  so  &r  as  we  are  concerned  in  the  matter,  it  is 
to  be  done  by  maintaining  and  respecting  the  diversity  of  language,  opin- 
ions, habitudes,  and  interests  which  now  exists  between  the  inhabitants 
of  Canada  and  the  people  of  New  England.'' 

The  Oovemment  of  Great  Britain,  influenced  by  such  considerations 
as  the  foregoing,  left  undisturbed  the  Canadian  language,  laws,  and 
religion,  at  a  crisis  when  it  would  have  been  comparatively  easy  to  compass 
the  abolition  of  all  three ;  for  at  that  time  the  British  possessed  a  moiety 
of  North  America.  They  had  soon  cause  for  rejoicing  at  their  wise  for- 
bearance. Two  years  had  scarcely  elapsed  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
law  of  1774  when  all  the  Anglo-American  cokmies  were  up  in  arms 
against  the  mother  country ;  and  during  the  contest  ensuing,  the  people 
of  the  former  wasted  a  considerable  part  of  their  rosouxoes  in  vain  attempts 
to  wrench  from  her  that  Canada  which  they  had  helped  to  conquer  for 
her  special  glorification  1 

The  Canadians,  called  on  to  defend  their  institutions  and  laws,  guaran- 
teed to  them  by  that  same  law  of  1774,  which  the  Congress  of  the  insur- 
rectionary provinces  had  so  injudiciously  denounced,  just  before,  as 
^'  unjust,  unconstitutional,  veiy  dangerous,  and  subyersive  of  American 
rights,'' — the  Canadians,  we  say,  promptly  ranged  themselves  under'ihe 
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banner  of  tbeir  new  Proteotress,  who  now  profited  more  than  she  had 
Tentared  to  hope  for,  by  the  effeots  of  the  wise,  beoauae  liberal,  policy  of 
her  general  Government.  That  polioy  waa  sanctioned  and  extended  on 
two  memorable  occasions  afterwards ;  namely,  in  1791,  when  the  British 
Parliament  accorded  a  representatiye  Constitation  to  the  Province ;  and 
agvn,  in  1828,  when  the  Imperial  Parliament  enacted,  that  Canadians  of 
French  origin  should  never  be  distorbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  laws, 
their  rdi^on,  or  those  privileges  which  had  already  been  assured  to 
ihem. 

If  i^toB  polity,  which  twice  became  the  means  of  saving  Canada  to 
Great  Britain,  was  virtually  repudiated  by  tlie  Union  Act,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  it  will  be  fi>nnd  expedient  to  revert  to  it ;  for  the  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  1840,  has  manifested  that  Canada  has  become  anything 
isther  than  angUfied:  and  nothing  indicates  that  the  future  will  dijQTer 
firom  the  present  or  past  in  this  respect.  A  return  to  that  policy  may 
become  inevitable,  if  only  through  the  continued  expansion  of  the  colonies 
still  remaining  to  Britain  on  this  continent ;  and  by  the  prospects  of  a 
new  revolution,  omilar  to  that  which  paved  the  way  to  independence  for 
the  United  States.  Were  it  otherwise,  we  should  opine  that  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  coinciding  in  sentiment  with  some  of  their  statesmen, 
[that  '*  Canada  is  a  suction  and  not  a  feeding  pipe,"  as  such]  ought  to 
be  left  to  herself;  the  British  nation  not  caring  to  expend  its  resources 
in  keeping  much  longer  an  uneasy  foothold  on  the  nearer  parts  of  the 
North  American  continent. 
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CHAPTER  L 

DI8C0TEBT  OF  AMSBICA,  lko.-14(tt-16M. 

AvsKlo A,  was  it  Imown  to  the  Andenti  f— The  Jblud  of  Atlantis.— Dtoeoreries  of  the  t*orta* 
gneee  ud  SpaniardB.-'^Thiittopher  Colamhiis>  his  birth  and  liib:  he  repain  to  IJsbon, 
and  thenoe  paesee  into  Spain ;  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to  whom  he  had  oommonicated  hiM 
project  of  seekisg  a  western  passage  to  India,  give  him  the  command  of  three  Tessels 
vqiilpped  ibr  that  pttipose.^He  disoorers  the  New  World.— He  returns  to  Spain ;  the  dia* 
tingnished  ne^rtion  aeoorded  to  him  at  the  Spanish  Court— His  seoond  vojage,  and 
farther  discoveries.— He  is  sent  back,  in  chains,  to  Spain  by  Bovadllla.- Death  and 
ebaraeter  of  Oolumbns.— Continuation  of  the  disooTeries  of  the  Spaniards  and  Porta* 
I^QMe.— Sebastian  Cabot»  a  Venetian  navigator,  discovers  Florida,  Newlbundland,  and  the 
coasts  of  Labrador,  for  Henry  VII,  Ung  of  England.— Verazzani,  a  navigator  in  the  paj 
of  Francis  I,  Idng  of  France,  coasts  the  North  American  Atlantic  shores,  fh>m  Florida  to 
Newftnndland.— The  ftet  noted,  that  French  fishermen  fh>m  the  Basque,  Breton,  and 
Norman  provinces,  had.  taken  cod  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  long  previously. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  deified  all  things  which  bore  the 
stamp  of  greatness,  the  fbnnders  of  cities  were  worshipped  as  gods. 
Had  Columbus  been  a  citizen  of  olden  Rome,  he  would  have  taken  rank 
witli  Romulus ;  for  blind  chance,  the  causes  of  so  many  discoveries,  had 
nought  to  do  with  the  finding  of  America.  Columbus  alone  conceived 
the  magnificent  idea  of  raising  the  mysterious  veil  which,  before  his 
lime,  covered  the  western  limits  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  setting  out,  as 
he  afterwards  did,  with  a  determination  to  pass  oceanic  barriers  which 
Ignorance  and  superstition  had  for  ages  conjoined  to  regard  as  the  unpas- 
sable  limits  of  the  earth  on  its  occidental  side — in  which  great  quest, 
that  foremost  of  navigators  had  the  far  greater  fortune  to  discover  a 
world  lost  to  the  view  of  civiHsed  man  during,  it  may  be,  a  thousand 
years  or  more. 

Nevertheless  the  regions,  since  misnamed  Amebioa,  which  form  nearly 
a  third  of  the  habitable  earth,  seem,  in  part  at  least,  not  to  have  been  all 
unknown  to  the  people  of  the  Olden  World.    Thus  Egyptian  traditions 
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speak  of  an  island  named  AUantUy  situated  westward  of  the  Colnmns  of 
Hercules,  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  amid  the  ocean  beyond,  and  which  the 
Phosnicians  were  said  to  haye  Tisited  ap  traders  or  otherwise.  The  first 
ancient  author  who  made  mention  of  sndi  an  island,  or  rather  continent, 
was  Plato ;  and  the  notices  of  it  occur  in  two  of  his  Dialogue9,  namely 
the  "  Timflsos"  and  the  '*  Critias/'  Upon  a  tradition  which  had  some 
foundation  in  facts,  he  grafts  a  statement  which  was  donbtiess  intended 
to  flatter  the  national  yaniiy  of  his  countiTmen.  Solon,  it  is  intimated, 
when  travelling  in  Egypt  happened  to  meet  a  priest  of  that  countiy,  and 
speaking  of  Athenian  antiquities,  the  latter  said  to  the  sage,  '^  Athens 
has  existed  for  many  an  age ;  and  its  people  became  civilised  at  a  very 
early  date.  Long  ago  its  name  became  fiuaous  in  Egypt  through  exploite 
they  achieved,  which  you  know  not,  yet  which  are  recorded  in  our 
archives :  it  is  therein  you  will  find  the  earliest  antiquities  of  your  city. 
In  them  you  may  leam  how  gloriously  the  Athenians,  in  times  remote, 
stopped  the  invasive  career  of  a  redoubtable  power  which,  by  a  sudden 
irruption  of  its  warriors,  starting  £rom  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic  Sea, 
overspread  Europe  and  Aaa.  That  sea  environed  a  tract  of  land  fiimng 
the  entry  of  the  Herculean  Strait,  being  a  territory  larger  than  Asia  and 
Lybia  in  one.  Between  this  country  and  that  strait,  there  were  several 
other  but  smaller  islands.  The  Atlantian  region,  of  which  I  speak,  was 
governed  by  a  confederation  of  sovereigns.  In  one  of  their  ezpeditiona 
they  possessed  themsdves,  on  one  side,  of  Lybia  as  6r  as  Egypt;  on  the 
other,  of  all  the  western  regions  of  Europe  onward  to  Tyrrhenia.  We, 
all  of  us,  were  enslaved  by  the  Atiantians ;  and  it  waa  your  anoestom 
who  restored  our  freedom,  for  they  led  their  fleets  against  those  our  alien 
masters,  and  defeated  them.  But  yet  a  far  greater  evil  befel  them  not 
long  aftowards :  for  their  island  sank  in  tiie  ocean ;  and  thus  a  vast 
country,  laiger  than  all  Europe  and  Asia  together,  disappeared  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye." 

The  annals  of  Carthage  report  that  Himilcon  saw  a  previously  unknown 
land  in  the  same  oceanic  region  of  the  globe*  During  the  year  356  of 
Borne,  a  Carthaginian  vessel,  having  made  a  long  stretch  westward,  on 
an  unknown  sea,  reached  a  qpaoioua  and  fertile  uduid,  having  great  rivers 
with  magnificent  forests.  The  attractions  of  the  land  tempted  a  part  of 
the  crew  to  settle  there ;  and  the  rest  returning  to  Carthage,  its  senate^ 
being  apprised  confidentially  of  the  discovery  thus  made,  and  <^^^«^iwg 
to  bury  the  event  in  oblivion  from  fear  of  what  its  promulgation  might 
lead  to,  caused  all  those  who  knew  of  it  to  be  put  secretiy  to  death* 
All  means  of  communication  were^  thioogh  tiiis  stroke  .of  pdicy,  perfi>rce 
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inkflB  off  fbr  efcr  between  the  mmtttning  marincn  and  tiieir  native 


6qA  traihums  as  theferegoing  aaBiime  %  flemUance  of  verity,  through 
the  atebBBelo^oal  ecplontioiis  ef  Antonio  del  Bio  and  other  soientifio  men 
in  Central  Ameriea;  whose  reeent  diaeoveriee  tender  more  probable  than 
enr  befixe,  Hie  hypcrtlMBiB  4liat  some  sodi  nation  as  the  people  reported 
«B  of  Ae  iskoid  AtkoBtis  did  indeed  «t  one  4ime  inhabit  onr  continent 
S«ft  InwhiAagedidtheyeodBt?  Some  andiors  opine  that  it  was  before 
4lie  Sehge;  f  a  bdief  whieii  helps  ns  not  in  accounting  for  the  general 
fiet^fiag  rf  the  woild  after  aH  its  inhabitants  were  drowned,  excepting 
Unee  tibst  were  saved  in  the  ark  witii  Nodi.  We  mnst,  adopting  the 
above  bjpollieras^  eonehide  tint  an  emigration  took  place  from  the  orient 
to  the  ooeident,  and  that  previoosly  America  was  in  communication  with 
Bufope  or  Ama.  Be  this  as  it  may;  we  ri^tiy  infer,  at  sight  or  on 
-Mport  of  tbe  nujestie  ruins  found  at  Palenqui^  and  Mitia,  in  the  forests 
4if  Tneatan,  tiie  pyramids  and  idob  of  granite,-  the  bassi-rilievi,  the 
hieroglyphics,  there  existing — ^^ewing  these  objects  we  conclude  that  the 
"people,  whosoever  they  may  have  been,  who  left  these  works  behind  them, 
must  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  civilisation.^ 

On  tiie  otiier  hand  we  conclude  that  no  such  people  as  those  whose 
vdies  acre  stiB  extant  in  Oentnd  America, Inhabited  the  Atiantian  country 
-(supposing  the  story  of  its  existence  were  not  a  figment)  discovered  by  the 
Cfartha^ians,  since  upon  the  same  authority,  it  was  reported,  even  as 
Columbus  actually  found  the  parts  of  the  Americail  continent  he  visited, 
to  be  destitute  of  aH  vestiges  of  art  and  industiy. 

Sudi,  then,  are  aB  the  evidences  that  have  descended  to  us  of  the  exis- 
tence of  an  Atiantis,  which  yet  became  a  subjeot  of  learned  speculation 
during  succesnve  ages  down  till  the  15th  century.  At  that  period  of 
time,  even  the  learned  in  Burope  had  the  most  confused  notions  of  coun- 
tries with  which  no  direct  intercourse  was  maintained.  Thus  the 
oontenqwraries  of  Columbus  believed  thftt  the  torrid  (sun-roasted)  sone 
was  a  region  literally  answering  to  its  name,  and  by  natural  consequence, 

■     ■    ■  ■  ■        ■     ■  ,mw» 

*  So  reported  bj  Aristotle  and  Tbeophrastas.  This  strange  as  well  as  cruel 
proceeding  will  not  appear  so  improbable,  if  it  be  true,  as  Montesqniea  asserts, 
on  credible  anthoritj  doubtless,  that  the  Panic  Ooancfl  of  One  Hnndred  had  a 
singolar  praetioe  of  drowning  all  aliens  who  dared  to  trade  in  Sardinia  or  in 
regions  near  the  Oolmnns  of  Hercules. 

t  Le  Bailli  d'Aagel :  "  Bssai  sur  cette  question,  Quand  et  comment  T Am^riqae 
^.i-elle  6tS  penplte  d*hommes  et  d'anlmaux  7'' 

}  Isoard  Delisle :  "  Histoire  des  Atlantis." 
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utterly  nninbabitable.  They  were  also  eonient  to  pat  implicit  faith  ia 
fictions,  which  reported  distant  or  unexplored  r^ons  as  haying  metk- 
monsters  for  their  chief  inhabitants ;  it  being  ea&er  to  take  fabulous 
narrations  of  pretended  travels  and  voyages  on  tmst,  than  to  veriff 
material  facts  lying  at  a  distance  from  European  observation.* 

We  need  merely  advert  to  the  real  or  imagined  ezpeditioDS  to  the  New 
World,  reported  as  having  taken  place  by  sea-rovers  from  Gaul,  from 
Scandinavia,  and  other  regions  of  Northern  Europe.  Chanee  may  have 
borne  castaway  crews  as  far  as  Greenland,  or  to  the  nearer  shores  of  the 
upper  American  continent  itself;  by  a  like  haphaiard,  petty  crews  of 
adventorers,  located  even  during  preceding  ages,  on  the  outer  searmargins 
of  Western  Europe,  may  have  been  drifted  across  the  Atlantic,  and  have 
returned  to  relate  those  experiences,  although  these  have  not  reached  us>; 
but  what  we  are  certain  of  is  this,  that  althoc^h  the  Danes  or  Norw^ane 
discovered  Greenland  at  an  early  period  of  the  Christian  era,  f  the  par- 
ticulars of  their  voyages  remained  unknown  to  the  other  peoples  of  Europe, 
whose  general  belief  was,  that  the  hyperborean  regions  so  visited  by  the 
Normans  were  scattered  islands  amidst  a  remote  and  undefined  expanse 
of  ocean. 

Nevertheless  the  time  was  drawing  nigh,  when  the  once  dviliaed  races 
of  Europe,  whom  the  irruption  of  Asiatic  barbarians^  on  the  decline  of 
Boman  domination,  sank  for  ages  in  mediseval  ignorance,  were  about  to 
make  rapid  strides  in  the  march  of  improvement.  Trading  instincts  at 
length  being  aroused  and  the  spirit  of  adventure  re-awaking  among  most 
of  the  populations  of  Christendom,  extended  navigation  necessarily  folr 
lowed.  The  Normans,  in  especial,  a  race  of  daring  nature  and  restless 
disposition,  with  trading  or  a^ressive  aims,  ventured  as  fisir  forth  of  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Atlantic  as  the  Canary  Isles ;  and  the  Norman  baron 
Jean  de  B^thancourt  actually  conquered  these  islands  for  himself  and 

*  Bven  in  the  l7th  centurj,  Shakspeare  made  his  Moorish  hero  accrediting! j 
discourse  upon  the  assured  actualities  reported  by  the  lying  or  credulous  trayel* 
lers  of  the  time :  for  instance, 

"  Of  antrea  vast  and  deeerts  {dle» 
Bough  qnarriee,  roclu,  and  hills  whose  head  touch  hearen. 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak,  snoh  was  the  process ; 
And  of  the  cannibals  that  each  other  eat» 
The  anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.    These  things  to  hear 
Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline,"  fto. 

OAel/o,  act  I.  so.  2.—^. 

t  La  Peyrere  reports  that  the  Norwegians  discovered  Greenland  a.d.  770, 
when  voyaging  to  Iceland. 
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fiiDowen,  holding  them  as  a  fief  of' the  Spanish  kingdom  of  Castile.  In 
early  times,  the  Canaries  were  of  great  repute;  and  for  ihe  ancients  as 
well  as  the  people  of  the  middle  ages,  they  were  the  fiurthest  territorial 
landmarks  of  the  western  world.* 

Portogal,  one  of  the  smallest  kingdoms  of  Europe,  was  &ted  to  lead 
the  way  to  great  geographical  discoverus,  and  to  a  new  field  of  glory  for 
modem  nations.  Its  ezi^orers  had  already  made  some  progress  in  this 
new  path,  when  there  appeared  among  them  a  prince  whose  name  will  be 
ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  navigation  and  commerce :  Henry  lY, 
son  of  E[ing  Joam  I,  who  was  deeply  versed  in  every  science  pertaining 
to  seamanship,  formed  the  plan  of  despatching  ships  to  Asia,  by  rounding 
the  southern  promontory  of  Africa,  now  known  as  the  Cape  of  Qood 
Hope,t  and  of  thus  opening  up  a  trade  with  India  by  a  shorter  and  less 
arduous  route  than  that  of  the  Bed  Sea.  The  Carthaginians,  indeed, 
had  tried  to  effect  this  project  long  before.  K  it  were  now  fairly  realised 
Henry  hoped  to  make  Portugal  the  entr^t  of  oriental  riches  and  trade 
fat  all  Europe.  The  idea  was  worthy  of  a  great  genius,  the  conception 
was  that  of  a  mind  fiir  in  advance  of  the  age  which  gave  it  birth. 

Under  the  direction  of  Prince  Henry,  the  Portuguese  navigators 
doubled  Cape  Bojador,  penetrated  boldly  into  the  hitherto  dreaded  tro- 
pical latitudes,  and  explored  the  African  shores  as  &r  as  Cape  Yerd, 
between  Sen^al  and  the  Gambia,  which  river  th^  discovered  A.  D.  1474. 
Nearly  at  that  time,  Qonzallo  Yello  reached  the  Azores'  isles,  360  leagues 
distant  £rom  Lisbon,  and  intermediate  to  Europe  and  America.  But 
Henry  died  (a.  d.  1463)  while  still  engaged  in  superintending  the  explor- 
ations of  his  countrymen ;  nevertheless,  although  it  was  not  till  several 
years  afterwards  that  Yasco  de  (}ama  was  able  to  double  the  Cape  of 
(}ood  Hope,  to  the  memory  of  the  Portuguese  Prince  attaches  the  chief 
credit  due  to  that  great  undertaking. 

The  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  soon  excited  the  attention  of  all 
Europe.^  The  news  of  their  distant  expeditions,  the  narrations  of  their 
voyagers,  sjHread  throughout  Christendom,  and  were  listened  to  everywhere 
with  astonishment    Forthwith,  numbers  of  spirited  individuals,  from 

*  Pliny  gives  some  account  of  the  Canary  Isles,  upon  the  authority  of  Jaba, 
a  contemporary  king  of  Manritanla,  calling  them  Ibrtwiata  Inntla  (''  the  Happy 
Islands ")  ;  Nat.  Hist.  ri.  33.  Some  of  the  ancient  writers  placed  the  fabled 
Garden  of  the  Hesperides  in  the  Canaries ;  others  again,  located  them  in  Cyrea- 
aica ;  also  at  the  foot  of  Monnt  Atlas,  Ac. — B. 

t  Called,  at  first,  the  "  Capejof  Storms.''— B. 

X  Herrera* 


Other  oooDlrieB,  npaired  to  Poortngi],  all  hoping  to  -AaxB  in  the  good 
fortone  of  its  marinen,  in  the  regionB  neiwly  openad  if  Ar  ookmiutioB 
or  trade.  One  of  these  adventniem  w«i  Ohiistoidier  OolBmbaa^  wl» 
reached  Lisbon  in  1470.* 

OoLUMBUS,  whose  name  is  for  aH  time  insoparahlj  oonnneoted  with  the 
annals  of  the  New  Wbdd,  WM  Boniy  aooardiDg  to  the  most  seliahle  aooonnti^ 
at  Genoa,  circa  1435.  Hisfivdier,  who  gaixied  a  living  bj  manual  lafooi^ 
oould  give  him  hot  little  ednoation.  At  a  voy  asrij  i^,  howevei^ 
Cdumbas  manifested  strong  aptitnde  for  aeqniriog  geographical  scienoq, 
along  with  irrepreauUe  desiies  &r  a  seafaring  life.  Whatever  know- 
ledge of  geography  he  nay  have  acquired  he  was  inqpsAient  to  tnm  to 
aooonntj  for,  when  only  feorteen  yean  eld,  he  took  service  sa  a  boy* 
mariner.  Very  little  is  known  of  iiis  experiences  as  sooh;  bmt  it  appeaoB 
that  he  Uxk  part  in  several  wariike  expeditions  against  the  Moors  of 
Barbazy  and  against  certain  Italian  princes ;  that  he  served  nnder  John 
of  Anjon  in  ^e  war  of  Naples,  and  under  Louis  XI  of  Franoe :  for 
the  French  kings  were  then  accustomed  to  hire  Genoese  vessels  for  war- 
like uses.  In  all  these  services,  but  more  especially  in  the  Neapolitan 
expedition,  he  evinced  both  skill  and  ooontgct 

During  his  residence  at  Lisbon,  be  pursued  hb  geographical  studies^ 
noting  particulariy  the  Portuguese  discoveries,  and  examining  all  exr 
tant  cosmographies,  both  ancient  and  modem.  With  Portuguese  crews, 
he  made  several  voyages  to  -the  coast  of  Guinea  ^  and  he  visited  Iceland 
in  1477.  His  voyages  and  researches  brought  him  into  rehUaons  wi^ 
several  (if  the  scientific  men  of  Europe  and  with  such  navigators  as  bad 
taken  part  in  the  voyages  following  tdiose  since  the  time  of  Prince  Henry. 
It  was  through  liviug  in  the  society  of  an  age  big  with  enterprising 
aspirations,  when  the  imaginations  of  men  were  exalted  every  day  by  the 
recital  of  new  discoveries,  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  reachiii^  India 
by  a  direct  course  to  the  west  Such  a  project,  according  to  his  concep- 
tions, had  nothing  of  unreason  in  it,  for  be  was  convinced,  despite  tbe 
Ptolemean  system,  then  in  universal  credit^  that  the  globe  is  really  rounds 
as  several  of  the  ancients  thought  it  must  be,  and  as  Copernicus  taught 
in  Northern  Europe  some  yean  after  the  time  when  Columbus  became  « 

*  His  seo  Ferdinand  reports  tkat  it  was  by  mere  aooident  he  first  eame  te 
SiisboQ ;  adding,  that  afler  aa  engagement  with  some  Venetian  armed  galleys, 
lK>th  the  vessel  of  his  father  and  the  eBemj's  gallej  took  fire,  and  Oolmnbas, 
fearing  for  his  life,  threw  hfanself  Into  the  sea;  eontritktg  Id  reach  tiie  Porta- 
^ese  shore,  distant  some  six  mtles.-«-J28ttory  of  At  MmiraL^  ijh.  i. 

vf  M$tory  of  th*  Mndral :  Bosst 
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iOBYert  toUie  true  oosmognfluo  tiheory.  The  times  ware  indeed  voBpi- 
oowforllieadvBxioemeii^iofgecignpliioalkii^  a  noTel  apjdioatioii 

of  scienoe  to  tiie  art  of  lumgaAion,  tiie  astrolabe,  sinoe  beooHie  the  ootaal^ 
Anni^  its  amelionidoDS  by  the  celebrated  Axuumt*  and  the  mariner's 
flompaflB,  then  ooming  into  nse,  were  aboirt  to  emboUen  navigators  to 
steteii  fiff  bejond  the  coasts  alo^  whkh  they  had  for  ages  been  aoeiMh 
taned  to  feel  thdur  way. 

Cdnmbos  in^Nyrted  his  prqjeot  to  Joam  II,  King  of  Portugal;  of 
whom  be  asked,  but  in  vain,  a  few  vessels  to  carry  out  an  enterprise  whieh, 
if  SQOoesBfol,  would  have  glorified  that  monarch's  reign  and  exalted  Por- 
togal  amoi^  the  nations.  Being  ihns  vepelled,  Colnmbns  directed  his 
Jonging  eyes  cm  Spain;  and,  in  1484,  he  set  out  for  Madrid  with  his  son 
Diego,  to  make  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabellaf  the  same  proposals  which 
Joam  had  Dejected.  At  first,  he  had  no  soooess;  still  he  was  not  oast 
down,  having  unbroken  fiiith  in  the  feasibility  of  his  project,  during 
e^ght  years  of  fruitless  solicitations,  every  day  of  which  supplied,  or  seemed 
to  him  to  supply,  fresh  evidences  of  the  soundness  of  his  own  views. 
But  the  fruition  of  his  hopes  was  nigh.  Every  reader  knows  of  the 
fiuBowi  examimition  the  patient  Columbus  had  to  endnw  by  the  Spanish 
iheologiana,  met  in  conclave,  with  Bible  in  hand,  not  so  much  to  test  his 
beliefe,  as  to  confute  them  from  scripture.  Mudb  about  that  time,  the 
oontonporaiy  kings  of  France  and  England,f  to  whAm  Columbus  had 
sent  his  brother  Bartholomew,  to  court  their  patronage,  both  returned 
fiivorable  answers;  so  that  it  appears  likely  one  or  other  of  these 
monarohs,  had  those  of  Spain  not  given  in  to  the  project  of  Columbus, 
would  have  become  agents  in  nnconscbusly  bringing  about  that  greait 
act^  the  disooveiy  of  a  new  world. 

After  all,  the  means  put  at  the  disposal  of  Columbus  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  were  scanty  indeed.  It  was  a  flotilla  of  three  small  vessels, 
•called  caravels,  only  one  of  which,  named  the  "  Santa  Maria,"  was  decked. 

*  We  think  the  anther  here  gives  honor  where  it  is  Boaroel j  dae.  Auaont 
was  indeed  a  paesable  astronomer  and  an  ezcelleat  optieian ;  but  a  kind  of 
astrolabe  was  naed  by  Ptolesuecia ;  and  that  of  later  tlmei  was  bnt  a  graduated 
drcolar  rim  with  sights  attached,  for  taking  altitudes  at  sea.  M.  Garnean 
ftobably  means  Bailey's  qoadrant  (sinoe  superseded  by  the  scstanf,)  and  which 
at  first  took  the  name  of  "  octant,"  from  being,  in  its  outline,  an  eighth  of  a 


i  Ferdiaand  11,  of  Aragon ;  Isabella,  Ms  consort,  queen  regnant  of  OastQo : 
Hm  twain  aflMwards  becoming  conjoint  monarohs  of  all  Bpain.— B. 
t  OharlM  rni,  Henry  TIL-— B. 
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With  these  be  sailed  from  Palos  *  Aagnst  3, 1492.  Before  leaving  the 
Spanish  Court,  he  was  invested  with  the  title  of  Almirante,  admiral  or 
administrator,  of  all  new  lands  he  might  discover,  and  possess  in  name  of, 
and  for  his  royal  employers.  He  was  aooompanied  by  three  brothers 
named  Pinson,  who  risked  their  all  in  the  great  enterprise.  The  vessels 
were  victualled  for  a  year,  and  the  entire  number  of  the  three  crews  was 
120  men ;  f  while  some,  even  of  that  small  aggregate  were  unenroUed 
hands ;  who  took  their  chance  in  reliance  upon  the  future  fortune  of  their 
admiral. 

At  night,  on  the  seventieth  day  of  the  voyage,  Columbus  thought  he 
perceived  on  the  verge  of  the  forward  horizon,  the  semblance  of  lights, 
shining  fitfully  as  if  from  a  range  of  coast,  under  cloud  of  night.  Calling 
one  of  the  watch,  the  latter  soon  observed  the  like  signs  of  human  habit- 
ation. Presently  the  cry  of  "  Land  I"  woke  every  sleeper  on  board  the 
Santa  Maria,  and  the  night  was  spent  in  one  anxious  vigil.  As  day 
dawned,  a  fair  shore,  richly  clothed  with  trees  and  herbage,  rose  gradually 
to  view,  its  woods  and  thickets  resonant  with  the  song  of  birds  of  the 
gayest  plumage.  Entranced  at  the  sight,  the  crew  set  up  a  shout  of 
triumph.  Their  pride  of  heart,  next  giving  way  to  a  devotional  feeling, 
caused  all  in  unison  to  chaunt  a  Te  Deum,  not  unaccompanied  with 
tears. 

Early  in  the  morning,  Columbus  manned  his  boats,  and,  with  his 
armed  followers  and  standard-bearers,  in  fine  array,  made  for  the  land ; 
the  rowers  keeping  stroke  to  the  strains  of  martial  music.  He  was  the 
first  to  leap  ashore,  when,  after  kissing  the  earth  amidst  his  kneeling  men, 
he,  with  sword  in  hand,  set  up  a  cross  and  took  formal  possession  of  the 
country  in  name  of  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Leon.  It  proved  to  be  the 
searmargin  of  one  of  the  Guycaos,  Lucayhan,  or  Bahama  Islands.  Mean- 
time  the  discoverer  named  it  San  Salvador.* 

The  country  proved  to  be  inhabited,  and  its  almost  naked  people  looked 
on,  with  mingled  curiosity  and  awe,  at  the  ceremonial  going  on  before 
them,  and  at  those  engaged  in  it.  The  differing  complexion  of  the 
Spaniards,  their  co.stume,  their  armour  and  warlike  implements,  the 

*  Palos  de  Moguer,  a  petty  seaport  of  Andalusia,  on  the  riv^er  Tinto,  and 
S.  W.  coast  of  Spain.    At  present  it  is  a  trading  dependencj  of  Seville.— JB. 

t  M.  Garneau  writes  90  onlj — a  mistake.  Some  of  the  hands  were  impressed 
men,  who,  for  Colambas'  sake,  had  better  been  absent,  few  as  the  rest  were. — B, 

X  The  natives  knew  it  as  "  Guanihani.''  Some  doubts  hare  arisen  lately  aa 
to  the  first  landing-place  of  the  Spaniards ;  there  being  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  was  In  another  of  the  group,  now  called  Turk's  Island.— B. 
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vessels  that  had  borne  them — all  was  novel,  unaooountable.  It  is  said 
that  the  simple  natives  at  first  imagined  the  strangers  to  be  ^'  children  of 
the  snn^"  on  a  visit  to  the  earth.  Above  all,  the  noise  of  the  artillery 
fired  upon  the  oocasion,  astounded  their  senses.  The  cnriositj  of  the 
Spaniards  was  scarcelj  less  awakened  as  to  what  they  saw  before  them. 
The  coppery  tint  of  skin  in  the  aborigines,  their  wild  mien ;  the  animals^ 
the  treeSy  the  plants,  that  met  the  view,  differed  totally  from  any  they 
had  seen  in  Europe.  And  though  the  soil  of  the  country  was  so  plainly 
fertile,  not  a  trace  of  cultivation  anywhere  appeared. 

Afler  a  short  survey  of  the  island,  Columbus  set  sail  to  prosecute  fur- 
ther his  explorations,  and  soon  came  upon  others  of  the  Lucayhan  groups 
Progressing  stiU,  he  reached  Cuba,  and  then  San  Domingo.  In  the  latter 
he  found  tobacco  growing,  and  noted  its  bdng  smoked  by  the  natives ;  a 
practice  till  then  new  to  Europeans.  The  hatatatf  or  potato,  was  another 
novel  plant ;  the  tubercles  of  which  have  proved,  as  Washington  Irving 
observes,  more  precious  to  mankind  than  all  the  spices  of  the  East. 

Columbus  took  possession,  in  every  case,  of  all  the  regions  he  arrived  at, 
in  name  of  their  Spanish  majesties.  Having  done  so,  he  paused  in  his 
career  of  research,  with  intent  to  return  to  Spain,  and  be  the  first  to 
announce  to  his  royal  patrons  the  most  important  discovery  that  had 
ever  been  made  by  man.  He  was  able  to  tell  them,  that  wherever  he  had 
landed,  he  was  weU  received,  or  at  least  met  with  no  opposition.  And 
having  lost  one  of  his  vessels  at  St.  Domingo,  he  left  there  a  part  of  his 
crew,  by  permission  of  a  caziquej  or  lord  of  the  country.  He  even  obtained 
leave  to  build  a  fort,  for  the  safety  of  the  men,  in  raising  which  the 
aborigines  assisted.  This  favor  was  granted  under  condition,  however, 
that  the  Spaniards  thus  remaining  should  assist  the  islanders  to  repd 
^  attacks  of  the  Caribs,  ferocious  and  predatory  tribes  who  then 
inhabited  the  more  southern  isles.  Finally,  on  the  4th  January,  1493, 
Columbus  set  sail  with  his  two  vessels  for  Europe;  and,  after  a  stormy 
passage,  reached  Palos,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people  of  that 
place,  most  of  whom  had,  by  this  time,  lost  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  him 
again. 

The  journey  of  Columbus,  from  Palos  to  Barcelona,  where  the  Court 
was  then  held,  was  a  continued  triumphal  progress;  crowds  gathering 
around  him,  from  far  and  near.  The  conjoint  sovereigns  of  aU  Catholic 
SpaiD,  wiUing  to  honor  him  with  unusual  though  deserved  distinction, 
received  him  at  a  public  sitting ;  Ferdinand  on  one  seat,  Isabella  beside 
him,  on  a  kind  of  double  throne,  under  one  canopy.  Thence  arose  both 
King  and  Queen,  surrounded  by  grandees,  to  receive  Columbus;  who 
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e  iriih  a  tnin  of  titled  ineii,  faiiiuHlf|  penomBy,  Ae  bmmI  nobMook- 
ing  as  if«U  as  interaating  iB^vidval  of  all  prawnt.  Their  nugeslieBy 
after  Indding  GcAimbiu  be  aeatod, — an  honor  HieH  rarely  aecorded,  even 
te  a  grandee  of  the  iirtt  ehai,— eansed  hnn  to  rdafee  Ihe  ehief  euemih 
^aaneesattonttig  his  voyages,  and  aAfentoies  on  bold.  They  lialened  to 
all  iriCh  deep  inteteafc;  and  when  he  eeased  (gosling,  ihey  with  bended 
laiees,  and  teeaftil  eyes  diroeted  to  flie  fnttament,  braattiad  their  gratelol 
thanks  to  Ood&rhaViig  crowned  with  an  nneocpeotedamonnt  of  BneeeBB^ 
an  enterprise  sore  to  beeome  Ihe  chief  gloiy  of  their  reign.  Byery  one 
freeent  joined  in  this  solemn  thanlngiTing;  fbUowed,  before  Ihe  amgost 
assembly  broke  «p,  by  enlhasiastio  demonstrations  in  honor  of  Odhuntms. 

Nor  were  the  first  honors  paid  to  Oolnmbas  confined  to  this  signal 
pnUio  recognition  of  his  merits.  A  patent  of  nobility  was  at  once  made 
ant  in  fiftvor  of  himsdf  and  his  posterity.  Bnt  a  time  was  coming, 
neither  was  it  distant,  when  the  remembrance  of  the  homage  now  paid 
would  bnt  embitter  die  suffaring  and  moitification  in  atore  for  him, 
iihroagh  the  baseness  of  certain  agents  of  the  ndere  f£  his  adopted 
«oantiy,  the  ingratitade  of  too  many  of  its  people,  and  their  blindness 
to  his  sorpassing  merits. 

Meantime  the  news  €i  his  disooTcries  quickly  spread  throughout 
Surope ;  and  made,  in  other  countries,  a  sensation  little  lees  profound 
than  in  Spun  itself.  Learned  men,  and  all  those  most  capable  of  appre- 
ciating what  had  been  done,  while  anticipating  what  was  sure  to  fMlow, 
«xnlted  at  the  thoug^tof  hving  in  an  age  of  time  which  was  marked  by 
•nch  an  event  as  the  diseovery  of  a  New  W(»Id.* 

Columbus  voyaged  yet  thrice  to  the  New  World:  namely,  the  second 
(time,  in  the  yean  1483-96 ;  the  third,  in  1498;  and  the  last,  from  ltM)2 
to  1504.  During  his  successive  researches  he  discovered  most  of  the  ides 
ft  the  Mexican  Archipelago.  In  his  second  voyage,  he  coasted  the 
aouthem  continent  from  the  Bay  of  Honduras  to  the  QttM  of  Barien, 
and  explored  i3b»  Gulf  of  Paria.  It  was  in  one  of  these  expeditions 
(hat  Francis  de  Bovadilla,  governor  of  San  Domingo,  and  a  mortal  enemy 
of  Columbus,  had  the  audacity  to  send  him,  fettered,  back  to  Spain. 
The  king  seems  not  to  have  manifested  the  indignation  i^ainsthis  deputy 
which  iSb&  occaoon  called  fi>r,  although  he  blamed  or  pretended  to  blame 
him  for  thus  ignmniniously  treating  the  greatest  man  of  the  age;  while, 
in  rign  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  master  as  weU  as  of  the  insolent  tyranny 
of  his  man,  Columbus  carefully  preserved  the  irons  that  had  bound 
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Um,  snd  diraeted  that  they  slioiildy  at  Yob  death,  be  pat  into  iua  oofts 
along  widi  his  body,  idter  some  yeaza  of  Baffsriag,  tkroag^  oouriry 
negleet^  poverty,  and  bodily  pain  oombined,  be  died  at  Yalladolid,  in. 
Spdn,  on  tie  20di  May,  1506.  Hia  body  waa  transported,  fint  to  Senile^ 
tben  to  San  Doaungo,  and  laetly  to  Cnba.  It  now  repoaaa  under  m 
aonnmeatal  tomb  in  the  oathedral  of  Havana.  Ghriatof  her  Cohunbi»> 
vaa,  even  ia  pecaan,  a  lemarkaUe  maii^  aa  we  have  akeady  intimated*^ 
Hia  alatiiie  vaa  nugeatie,  oompleiion  fiur,  visage  r^gnUrly  oval,  noee 
aqailine,  hair  adbnm  in  youth,  bat  beoome  pienatnrely  hear,  doobtiefla^ 
tiuoo^  mental  over«labor  and  the  vidaaitwdeB  ef  a  eheqpieied  life^  Hi» 
oooTBge,  both  active  and  paanve,  waa  snrpasBiag.  Hia  mien  was  ooar* 
teooa,  his  speeoh  ready,  and,  when  oocaaion  demanded,  feftUy  eloquent. 

WhileOolmnboawaaproaeeaiiaghiadiBODverieaintheBayof  Meaco, 
other  navigatora  weie  puaning  their  reaearohea  in  the  aouthem  legiona 
beyond.  Thua  in  1500,  Pinion  dieoovered  the  eetoaiy  of  the  rivev 
Amaaon ;  and  the  same  year,  (May  3),  Pedro  Alvarea  <k  Cdval,  whe& 
on  hia  way  to  India,  aighted  the  shore  of  BraiiL  He  sailed  along  the 
ooBsi  aa  £y:  aa  Porto  Ssgoro  (lat.  16^  S.),  where  he  landed,  and  toiok 
possession  in  name  of  the  king  of  Portugal.  Thus,  as  Doetor  Bobertson 
ohBerveBy  if  Columbus  had  not  diseovered  the  New  World  eight  years 
before,  such  a  hapgy  ohanoe  as  that  of  an  unazpeeted  divmgenee  of  am 
Indiarbonnd  vessel  (through  the  foroe  of  equatorial  eunents), — ^the 
agent  in  Cabral'sdisoovery  of  Bcasil,— -would,  it  is  probaUe,  have  assnzedr 
to  Bnrope  a  knowMlg|»  of  Amerioa  before  many  more  yean  would  ellipse.. 

The  prodi^ous  aoquisitiens  made  in  and  around  tfaasatlaatie' wateia 
by  Spanish  and  Portogueae  adventuxen,  had  by  this  tine  awakened  the* 
aoqnisitiveneas  of  all  the  other  nations  of  Ohristendom.  The  wMMPififflMii 
of  evaiy  Enropean  seaboardji  ahakiag  ^  the  timidity  whieh  had  eenfined 
tfaair  adventuconsneas  to  coasting  voyagfos  or  to  short  paeai^es  assess  kadr 
locked  seas,  were  now  zuady  to  undertake'  any  entespiisey  even  the  most 
daring.  Henrj  Y II,  king  of  Sn^^and,  i^grettiag  hia  indiAraMe  or 
tardineaa  r^gaording  the  offera  made  to  him  by  the  binthm  Cbluaabus^ 
signed  a  patent,  Maroh  5^  1496,  in  &vor  of  Giovwuii  and  Sehaatiano 
Qahotta  (the  CabotSy  &ther  and  son,)  for  the  dSsoo^aery  andeon^pieat  of 
new  lands.  Sacly  in  1497,  Sebastian  Cabot,  at  that  tkae  but  twentyr 
TBam  of  ^e^  sailed  in  a  BriBtd  ship  with  tha  view  of  seeUng  a  N.  W» 
passage  to  Indian  Juaa  24^  he  leached  the  Ameriioan  N.  JL  ctmak,  piob*< 
ably  tha  shcne-tine  of  Labndor,  about  hit.  56^  N.  In  the  aneeeeding: 
yoar,  he  made  a  seoondvoynga  to  parts  unknown,  in  or  near  to  tkesamsr 
r^n ',  of  which  no  detafls  have  been  recorded.    In  1499  he  made  a 
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▼oyage  to  Americt,  and,  ooastiiig  the  upper  regioii  of  tlie  Golf  of 
Mexico,  discoTered  Florida.  In  this  voyage  be  also  diaeoreied  Newfoandr 
land  and  Lalmdor. 

All  this  time,  it  was  the  nnlTefaal  bdief  that  the  occidental  lands  thus 
disooTered  were  parts  or  appnrtenanoes  of  the  continent  of  Asia ;  hence 
originated  the  name,  long  applied  to  both  Americas,  bat  now  confined  to 
their  eastern  insolar  portions,  the  West  Indies.  This  error  became 
manifest  in  the  year  1513,  when  Yasoo  Nones  de  Balboa  traTersed  parts 
of  the  Isthmos  of  Panama,  and  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By 
another  misnomer,  not  yet  corrected,  nor  ever  likely  to  be,  the  whole  New 
World  missed  taking  its  rif^tfnl  name  of  CoLUifBiA ;  which  thus  hap- 
pened : — ^When,  in  the  year  1600,  chance  directed  Pedro  de  Cabral,  as 
related  above,  to  the  shores  of  Braiil,  he  sent  an  acoonnt  of  the  event  to 
Lisbon ;  npon  which  the  Portngnese  king  sent  Amerigo  Yespaoci,  a 
Florentine,  to  examine  the  country ;  who  accordin^y  took  an  extensive 
but  superficial  view  of  most  of  its  coasts,  and  upon  his  return,  drew  up 
and  published  a  plausible  account  of  the  whole,  with  a  map,  or  rather 
chart  of  the  Brasilian  seaboard.  From  that  time,  the  collective  West 
Indies  began  to  take  the  name  of  Amxbica. 

Three  years  after  the  voyage  of  Cabot,  it  appears  that  the  coasts  of 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador  were  visited  by  a  Portuguese  named 
Cort^r^ ;  but  already  about  this  time,  Bretons  and  Normans  fished  for 
cod  on  the  Qreat  Bank  of  Newfoundland  and  on  the  coasts  of  Canadal 
Charlevoix  reports  he  had  read  in  memoirs,  that  an  inhabitant  of  Honfleur, 
Jean  Denis,  traced  a  chart  of  a  part  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  at  as 
early  a  date  as  1506. — How  was  it  that  those  fishermen  should  have  found 
their  way  to  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  in  so  short  a  time  after  the 
discovery  of  America  by  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus?  A  question 
hypothetically  answered  by  some  authors,  who  assume  that  (unknown) 
French  navigators  had  previously  visited  those  r^ons.  One  in  particular, 
author  of  the  "  Us  et  Coutumes  de  la  Mer,"  maintains  that  men  of 
France  discovered  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  a  hundred  years  before 
Columbus  reached  the  New  World.  The  "  Archives  de  la  Marine,"  in 
Paris,  contain  an  old  MS.,  entitled  "  Abridged  Account  of  discoveries 
in  New  France,"  in  which  it  is  stated  that  natives  of  Brittany  and 
Normandy  were  the  first  to  discover  in  1504,  the  great  bank  and  island 
of  Newfoundland.  Certain  it  is,  that  when  Sebastian  Cabot  visited 
those  parts,  the  native  Newfoundlanders  called  a  fish  found  thereabout 
haoaiUSoi,  and  this  term  in  Basque  idiom,  is  the  name  of  the  cod. 
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But  whatever  may  haye  been  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  relations 
mamtained,  for  trading  porpoees,  by  natives  of  France,  with  the  New 
World,  the  French  government  claimed  no  national  interest  in  North 
America  sooner  than  the  year  1523.  The  general  trade  of  France,  at 
that  date,  was  considerable :  more  so,  in  fact,  than  is  generally  imagined. 
National  authority  in  France  was  not,  as  yet,  properly  centralized. 
Each  of  its  provinces  played  a  kind  of  independent  part;  and  this 
makes  it  difficult  to  combine  the  early  commercial  returns  of  the  Basque^ 
Breton,  Norman  and  other  trading  populations,  so  as  to  form  a  just 
notion  of  the  amount,  at  any  given  time,  for  the  whole  kingdom.  We 
know,  however,  that,  from  the  year  1517,  the  whale  fishery  and  the  cod 
fisheiy  became  important  and  extending  branches  of  the  industry  of 
France ;  and  that,  early  in  the  17th  century,  some  hundreds  of  its 
*  YBBsels  took  part  every  year  in  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  and  the 
Golf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  pecuniary  benefit  thence  accruing,  naturally  turned  public  atten- 
tion towards  the  lands  in  the  adjoining  territories;  and  in  1518,  Baron 
de  L^ry,  xealous,  say  the  old  chroniclers,  for  the  common  weal,  also  for 
the  credit  of  the  nation  (which  we  must  allow,  came  late  into  the  field), 
proposed  to  found  a  French  establishment  in  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia.)  The 
baron  was  a  man  of  courage  and  of  lofty  aspirations.  He  set  sail  for 
America  with  a  company  of  colonists,  intending  to  become  their  resident 
director ;  but  the  adverse  weather  which  the  adventurers  encountered, 
and  other  cross  accidents,  caused  the  enterprise  to  miscarry. 

Louis  XII  having  demised,  was  succeeded  by  Francis  I.  Continued 
warS)  and  stinted  finances,  had  prevented  the  former  from  undertaking 
any  maritime  expeditions.  The  new  king,  lees  careful  than  Louis  had 
been  of  the  pecuniary  means  of  his  people,  was  also  impelled  by  a  desire 
for  gaining  the  credit  attaching  to  a  nation  from  its  colonial  acquisitions ; 
snd  even  during  the  hottest  of  his  warrings  against  the  Emperor  Charles 
V,  ceased  not  to  excite  his  subjects  to  emulation  in  commercial  pursuits 
with  those  of  other  countries,  and  in  the  forming  of  colonies  in  new  or 
recently  discovered  regions.  The  latter  inspiration  took  a  practical  form 
in  1523,  when  he  confided  to  Yerazzani,  a  Florentine  navigator  taken 
into  the  French  service  shortly  before,  the  command  of  four  vessels,  for 
a  voyage  of  exploration.  No  detailed  account  of  the  incidents  attending 
his  first  attempts  has  come  down  to  us ;  nor  do  we  know  what  was  the 
oourBe  he  pursued.  In  his  second  voyage,  ▲.]>.  1524,  he  passed  the 
Island  of  Madeira,  still  steering  to  the  westward;  and,  after  nearly 
lonng  his  vessels  through  a  tempest,  and  attaining  about  lat.  34^  N. 
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lint  expeditfoii  for  that  pwpote;  he  ezpioreB  the  Gvlf  of  St  Lawicaee;  Ub  retnn  to 
Fnmee.  Seeond  TOfage  of  Jaeqwi  Cwtier;  be  dleeoTMi  the  river  8t  Lewrenee.— Yiaits 
8tafdeeoii«(rfte  of  Qaebee).'AipeeC  of  the  bade  seen  by  hiBL— ladin  village  of  Hoefaelags 
(dte  of  Montreal  dty).— Cartier  winten  In  the  eovntry,  liii  Teaeb  beiiig  feed  op.— Seurry 
sttaeki  Ut  erewi.— Advent  of  Spring,  IfiMr^  and  departnre  of  Cartier  for  Fnmoe; 
wherein  war  being  renewed,  fiuther  expeditioae  to  ABerieaare  pottponedftM-  the  time. — 
Upon  the  retnm  of  peace,  Boberral  named  Goremor  of  Canada  —Third  Toyage  of  Jaeqvea 
Cartier;  he  aaeendi  the  St.  Lawrenee  ae  high  ae  to  Lake  St.  Lovis,  and  winten  at  C^ie 
Bonge.— He  leavei  for  Enrope,  and,  meeting  Boberral  at  Kewfimndlaad,  on  Ut  way  to 
Canada,  refliiee  to  attend  him  thithei^Tlie  latter  pamee  Ub  way  to  Canada,  reachee  Cape 
Booge,  raiMB  a  fort  and  winten  there.— Diteaie  carriee  off  llfty  of  hie  men.— Next  year, 
Cartier  arriree,  and  Boberral  retains  home. 

At  this  time  (1534)  the  war-harassed  French  people  haying  enjoyed  an 
unwonted  breathing-time  of  three  years, — ^ihanks  to  the  treaty  of  Cam- 
brai,  popularly  known  as  the  "  Paiz  des  Dames/'  signed  in  1529, — their 
battling  King  was  temptingly  reminded  by  his  grand  admiral  and  chief 
companion  in  land-war,  Philippe  de  Chabot,  of  the  prodigious  golden  and 
territorial  acquisitions  lately  made  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  in 
Central  and  Southern  America ;  where  numerous  native  populations  had 
submitted  to  the  yoke  of  Europeans  almost  without  resistance;  the 
Governor  of  Burgundy  and  Normandy  (for  such  then  was  Chabot) 
proposing  that  King  Francis  should  now  resume  those  designs,  he  had 
long  entertained,  of  seeking  to  share  along  with  his  brother  monarchs 
in  the  riches  perennially  flowing  into  the  Old  World  &om  the  New. 

The  attention  of  the  French  King,  in  a  project  for  obtaining  a  firm 
footing  upon  the  mainland  of  America,  was  turned  by  his  advisers  in 
the  direction  of  its  nearest  north-eastern  r^ons ;  and  this  the  rather, 
because  many  of  his  seafaring  subjects  had  long  fished  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland.  The  royal  consent  having  been  obtained,  for  the  equip- 
ment of  an  experimental  armament,  the  grand  admiral  gave  the  direction 
of  it  to  Jacques  Cartier,  of  St.  Malo,  reputed  to  be  a  hardy  mariner  and 
skilful  navigator. 

When  the  expedition  was  in  preparation,  its  probable  destination  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal  (the  Emperor 
Charles  Y  and  Joam  III),  they  entered  a  protest  against  it,  as  tending 
to  an  encroachment  upon  their  territorial  rights.    The  pretensions  thus 
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sei  up  only  elicited  an  indignant  exclamation  from  Francis;  ''What^ 
tiien  I  do  my  ro^|^t)thers  expect  that  they  are  to  share  all  America 
among  them,  witn^T^my  even  seeking  to  take  part  with  them  in  the 
spoil  ?"  Tlie  king  adding,  sarcaBtically,  "  I  should  like  to  see  the  clause 
in  our  fiiiher  Adam's  will  and  testament  which  bequeaths  to  them 
abne  so  vast  an  heritage  1" 

Cartier  saOed  firom  St  Malo,  a  seaport  of  Brittany,*  in  the  spring  of 
1534,  with  two  vessels,  neiilier  of  which  exceeded  60  tons  burthen,  their 
united  crews  being  but  122  men  in  all.  Twenty  days  thereai^r,  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland  was  reached ;  thence  the  tiny  barks  passed,  through 
tiie  Straits  of  Belleisle,  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Here  Cartier 
and  his  men  passed  nearly  three  months,  the  latter  trafficking^  while 
coasting  along,  with  such  of  the  natives  of  the  surrounding  countries  as 
they  could  fall  in  with ;  the  former  carefully  noting,  as  he  neared  the 
great  river  itself,  the  peculiarity  of  the  shores  that  successively  came  into 
view- 

Buring  this  his  first  voyage  Canada-ward,  Jacques  Cartier  made  no 
important  discovery,  most  of  the  salient  points  of  the  shores  of  the 
Laurentian  Gulf  being  already  known  to  his  countrymen,  who  habitually 
fished  in  its  waters ; — the  latter  had  even  bestowed  recognised  names  on 
some  of  these,f — but  he  was  the  first  to  scan  carefully  the  arid  and  deso- 
late searmaigiu  of  Labrador.  He  coasted  Newfoundland  as  far  as  Cape 
de  Baye,  passed  between  the  Magdalen  Isles,  and  entered  the  Bay  "of 
Chaleurs,  which  owed  and  yet  owes  that  name  to  the  TiecU  of  the  weather 
at  the  time  he  visited  it.  Landing  on  its  coast,  he  took  ceremonial 
possession  of  the  country  around,  in  the  name  of  the  French  king ;  and 
set  up,  despite  the  remonstrances  of  an  aged  native  chief  who  witnessed 
the  act,  a  wooden  cross,  on  a  point  of  land  situated,  probably,  between 
Chaleurs  Bay  and  Cape  des  Rosiers. 

Sterile  in  results  this  first  ex^dition  of  Cartier  was  not,  seeing  that 
it  led  afterwards  to  the  discovery  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  Two  of 
the  aborigines,  whom  he  embarked  at  Gaspd,  and  took  with  him  to  France, 
were,  it  is  reported,  the  first  parties  who  informed  him  that  the  river 
existed ;  and  we  are  led  to  believe,  adverting  to  the  route  followed  by  him 
in  his  second  voyage,  that  he  wished  them  to  verify  their  accounts,  both 


*  In  the  department  IHe-et-Villaine ;  now  containiiig  a  population  of  about 
10,000.— JB. 

t  Such  as  "  le  Gap  Royal ;  '^  "  le  Gap  d'Orl^ans,"  near  Miramlcfai ;  "  le  Gap  de 
Montmorencii''  Ac.    See  Voya^ei  et  Dicouvertes  en  Canada,    Quebec,  1843. 
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of  the  ooorse  of  the  stieam  and  the  oountries  it  trayeraed,  aa  they  thea 
appeared,  from  Montreal  to  the  sea.* 

Next  to  the  grand-admiral  Chabot,  the  oanse  of  maritime  disooreiy 
had  no  greater  friend  in  Franee,  at  this  time,  than  Charles  de  Monj, 
Sieor  de  Mailleraie,  vice  admiral  of  France.  He  it  was,  in  fact»  who 
first  recommended  Cartier  to  Chabot ;  and  he  obtained  for  the  former  far 
better  means  than  he  had  the  year  before,  for  effecting  the  object  in  view, 
by  assigning  to  his  guidance  three  good  vessels,  all  well  manned. 

Oonforming  to  the  laudable  custom  of  the  time,  Cartier,  before  setting 
out  on  his  second  voyage,  repaired  with  his  men,  in  procession,  to  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Male,  to  crave  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  the  enterprise 
he  undertook  to  carry  out. 

The  little  squadron,  having  aboard  110  hands  and  provisioned  for 
three  months,  departed  with  a  favoring  wind,  in  May,  1535.  Am 
Captain-Qeneral,  Cartier  hoisted  his  pennant  on  La  Grande  Hermine,  a 
vessel  of  about  110  tons  burden ;  the  two  others,  of  much  less  tonnage, 
had  for  Captains,  Guillaume  le  Breton  and  Marc  Jalobert.  Several 
persons,  of  gentle  blood,  such  as  Claude  le  Pont-Briand,  served  in  the 
three  vessels  as  volunteers.  The  passage  was  tedious,  and  adverse  winds 
widely  separated  each  several  vessel  fr^m  its  consorts.  The  flag-ship  did 
not  reach,  till  July,  the  Baie  des  Ch&teauz,  situated  in  an  island  between 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  which  locality  Cartier  had  appointed  as  a 
general  rendesvous;  the  two  other  vessels  got  in  some  days  afrer  La 
Hermine.  After  a  few  days  of  rest,  the  flotilla  set  out  again,  made 
stretches  on  divers  Knes,  and  neared  numerous  isles*  After  having  been 
forced,  by  stress  of  weather,  to  seek  refuge  in  a  haven  which  he  named 
Port  St.  Thomas,  he  put  to  sea  again,  and  on  St.  Lawrence  day  entered 
a  bay,  which  he  named  after  that  Saint,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St. 
John ;  the  designation  (of  St.  Lawrence)  attaching  itself  afterwards  to 
the  river  itself  and  to  the  gulf  receiving  its  waters.  Conducted  by  two 
savages  taken  on  board,  Cartier  entered'the  river  mouth,  and  ascended  to 

*  <<  There  are,  between  the  land,  d.  and  N.,  about  thirty  leagues  and  more  of 
200  fathoms  deep.  And  the  savages  have  certified  this  part  to  be  the  route  and 
commencement  of  the  great  river  of  Hodielaga,  also  which,  constantly  narrowing, 
leads  straight  np  to  Canada ;  as  also  have  aflSrmed,  that  the  water  of  said  ocean 
stream  is  fresh,  saying  it  comes  from  snch  a  distance  that  no  man  ever  traced  it  to 
its  sources,  so  far  as  they  had  heard :  observing,  that  the  passage  through  it 
was  only  by  means  of  batteauz.  Hearing  all  this,  and  being  assured  that  there 
was  no  passage  bat  this,  the  said  captain  willed  to  proceed  no  farther  until  after 
having  seen  the  rest  of  the  coasts  to  the  N.  and  &,"'^CofU€mporary  relation  of  the 
second  Voyage  of  Cartiet', 
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a  point  fblly  200  leagues  up;  reaching  a  fair  island,  since  named  Isle 
d'Orldans.  His  native  guides  reported  that  the  ooontry  around  him  was 
then  divided  into  tiliree  sections:  namely,  the  Saguenay  territory,  extending 
from  tJie  Isle  d'Antieosti  to  the  Isle  auz  Coudres ;  next  Canada, — its 
chief  place,  then  called  Stadacon^,  occupyiDg  the  site  of  Quehec.  The 
territory  of  Canada,  indicated  ahove,  commenced  at  the  Isle  aux  Coudres, 
and  extended  up  the  river  to  Hochelaga ;  the  last,  the  richest  and  most 
populous  of  the  three  sections.  The  denomination  Canada,  thus  given 
to  a  part  only  of  the  Laurentian  regions,  douhtiess  signified,  in  the  native 
tongue,  dusters  of  cahins,  or  villages. 

Cartier  set  adiore  his  two  native  guides,  to  treat  with  the  people  of 
ilie  country;  who  fled  from  them  at  first,  hut  soon  returned,  and  in  their 
canoes  of  bark  quite  encircled  the  ships ;  offering  to  their  crews  supplies 
of  fish,  maize,  and  fruit.  Cartier  gave  all  a  kind  reception,  and  made 
them  presents.  Next  day  the  agouhanna^  or  chief  of  Stadacon^,  followed 
by  a  dozen  canoes,  full  of  natives,  paid  Cartier  a  visit.  The  interview 
between  the  two  was  most  friendly;  and  their  different  peoples  parted 
mutually  content;  the  chief  of  Stadacon^,  before  leaving,  kissing  each 
arm  of  Cartier, — this  act  being  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  marks  of 
respect  the  native  chief  could  show  for  a  stranger. 

As  the  season  was  now  far  advanced,  Cartier  made  the  bold  resolve  to 
winter  in  the  country. 

Entering,  therefore,  a  tributary  stream  named  by  him  the  '^  Sainte 
Croix,"  but  since  known  as  the  St.  Charles  river,  he  moored  his  vessels 
under  the  native  village  Stadacon^,  the  huts  of  which  were  perched  on  a 
height  to  the  southward.  This  part  of  the  Laurentian  country,  with  its 
mountains,  hiil-slopes,  and  valleys,  forming  collectively  the  basin  of  Quebec, 
18  one  of  the  grandest  sites  in  all  America.  The  St.  Lawrence  itself) 
S^r  a  great  portion  of  its  course  above  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  has 
an  imposing,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  wild  and  saddening  aspect.  The 
immense  breadth  of  its  waters,  which  are  90  miles  wide  at  its  embouchure, 
iiie  numerous  rocky  points,  apparent  or  hidden,  obstructing  its  course, 
the  dense  fogs  attending  the  blasts  that  ruffle  its  bosom,  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  all  eombine  to  render  its  navigation  redoubtable  to  mariners, 
fhe  rocky  steeps  which  confine  its  waters  for  more  than  a  hundred 
leagues ;  the  frequent  islets  met  with,  and  which  increase  in  number  as 
the  navigator  advances ;  all  manifesting  the  struggle  of  ages  between  a 
stream  and  the  gigantic  natural  obstructions  opposing  its  passage  to  the 
ocean,  are  well  fitted  to  sadden  or  appal  the  spirit  of  the  voyager  when 
Crst  ascending  its  course.    But  on  nearing  Quebe0|  the  scene  changes  at 
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once.  The  riyer,  so  vast  and  sombre  in  its  lower  expanses,  now  beeomes 
yaried  and  graoefol  in  feature,  yet  in  its  wbole  aspect  still  preserving  the 
stamp  of  natural  majesty;  farther  enhanced  and  embellished,  as  its 
environage  has  been,  in  modem  times,  by  the  improving  hand  of  man. 
And  not  alone  are  such  ameliorations,  of  the  fiice  of  Canada  of  the  16th 
century,  peculiar  to  the  r^ons  around  the  beauteous  city  of  Quebec 
Were  Jacques  Cartier  to  wtdien  from  the  sleep  of  death,  what  marvellous 
changes,  operated  on  the  regions  he  found  one  vast  and  trackless  wilder- 
ness, would  meet  his  view. 

Impatient  to  vist  Hochelaga,  a  native  settlement  situated  dxty  leagues 
above  Stadacon^,  Cartier  set  out  for  that  place,  Sept  19,  with  a  portion 
of  his  people,  including  his  two  captains  and  the  g^itlemen  volunteers. 
It  took  ilie  party  thirteen  days  to  ascend  thus  far.     Hochelaga,  they 
found,  was  located  on  ground  which  now  forms  part  of  the  city  of 
Montreal.    When  the  French  appeared,  a  crowd  of  the  natives  came 
forth  to  meet  them,  and,  as  the  denizens  of  Stadacon^  had  done  before, 
manifested  the  liveliest  joy  at  their  coming  among  them.    Next  day, 
Cartier  and  his  suite,  in  gala  garb,  made  a  ceremonial  visit  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  locality.     Hocheli^  comprised  about  fifty  wooden  dwellings, 
each  50  paces  long,  and  from  12  to  15  broad.    Every  house  was  roofed 
with  slips  of  bark  sewn  together,  the  interiors  parted  into  several  rooms, 
encircling  a  square  apartment  in  which  was  the  fireplace,  round  which 
the  inmates  reclined  or  sat.    This  Indian  village  was  begirt  with  a  triple 
indosure,  of  circular  form,  palisaded.     There  existed,  in  several  placesy 
towards  the  upper  end  of  this  enclosure,  raised  paasage-ways,  with  ladders 
placed  for  ascending ;  and  heaps  of  stones  lay  near  by,  to  serve  for  defen- 
sive missiles.    In  the  centre  of  the  village  was  a  large  area,  or  public 
square.     Thither  were  Cartier  and  his  followers  conducted  at  first.     The 
accustomed  salutations,  native  and  French,  being  concluded,  the  Indian 
women  laid  mats  upon  the  grass  for  the  strangers  to  sit  upon.     Forthwith 
there  appeared  the  agouhanruij  borne  by  twelve  men,  who  seated  him  in 
a  bear-skin  they  spread  for  him  upon  the  ground.     This  personage  was 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  decrepit  in  every  Hmb.     A  cap  of  red  fur 
encircled  his  temples.    After  saluting  his  visitors,  he  made  signs  to 
express  his  pleasure  on  seeing  them  all ;  and,  as  an  ailing  man,  held  up  his 
legs  and  reached  out  his  arms  towards  Cartier,  as  if  he  desired  him  to 
touch  them.     This  the  latter  at  once  did,  rubbing  the  shrunken  members 
with  both  hands.     Thereupon  the  grateM  patient  took  his  head-tire  and 
presented  it  to  Cartier ;  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  persons  lame  or 
infirm  pressed  around  the  latter,  seeking  to  be  touched ;  believing,  doubt? 
less,  that  he  was  a  being  of  rare  endowments. 
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Tlie  Freneh  oommandant  asked  to  be  led  to  a  mountain  top,  a  short 
mile  distant.  Arrived  there,  his  eye  commanded  an  immense  extent  of 
conntry.  Enchanted  at  the  view,  he  gave  to  the  hill  itself  the  name  of 
Boyal  Monnt ;  words  which/ combined  and  slightly  modified,  have  become 
the  appellation  of  the  fair  city,  Montreal,  laid  out  on  its  southward  decli- 
vities. 

When  Cartier  returned  to  St.  Charles  river,  doubting  the  continued 
friendly  feeling  of  the  natives,  he  strengthened  the  palisades  of  an  enclo- 
sure which  his  men  had,  while  he  was  absent,  formed  about  the  vessels, 
adding  thereto  pieces  of  artillery.  December  arrived,  and  scurvy,  of  a 
violent  kind,  broke  out  among  the  French,  whose  condition  altogether 
became  deplorable.  The  winter  cold  was  now  intense,  and  increased  day 
by  day.  Of  110  men,  the  three  vessels'  crews,  for  some  time  not  more 
than  three  or  four  were  free  from  disease ;  and  in  one  of  them,  there 
was  not  a  hale  man  to  wait  upon  the  sick.  Too  much  weakened  in  body 
to  open  a  grave  for  the  dead,  the  survivors,  yet  able  to  crawl  about,  depo- 
sited them  under  the  snow  covering  the  ice-bound  soil.  Twenty-six  men 
died  between  this  time  and  the  month  of  April.  Most  of  the  others  were 
at  death's-door,  when  a  native  accosted  Cartier,  observing  that  he  too  had 
become  scorbutic,  and  told  him  of  a  means  of  cure ;  which,  being  resorted 
to,  did  in  effect  cure  all  the  ailing  Frenchmen  in  a  few  days*  time. 

When  spring  returned,  Cartier  hastened  to  depart  for  France,  taking  with 
him,  for  presentation  to  its  king,  several  natives ;  among  them  Donacona, 
a  chief  who  vaunted  to  have  travelled  much,  and  professed  to  have  seen 
in  the  western  regions  of  his  country  men  who  wore  woollen  garments. 
None  of  these  savages,  thus  expatriated,  ever  returned,  all  dying  before 
1541,  the  earliest  year  after  the  present  that  the  French  again  visited 
Canada. 

Cartier  found  his  native  land  distracted  with  religious  dissensions,  and 
plunged  in  renewed  war  against  Charles  Y.  In  the  year  preoedhig  that 
of  Cartier's  return,  severe  laws  were  decreed  against  the  Protestants* 
Scaffolds  were  erected,  penal  fires  lighted  up,  in  all  parts  of  the  realm. 
The  Emperor,  who  had,  by  his  crafty  policy,  lured  Francns  into  a  war  of 
conquest  in  Italy,  taking  advantage  of  the  spiritual  discords  of  France, 
and  of  the  absence  of  its  king  and  army,  poured  his  forces  into  that 
country  at  both  extremities,  north  and  south,  simultaneously.  Amid 
intestine  troubles,  and  the  din  of  defensive  war,  Cartier  found  his  presence 
unheeded  and  his  projects  disr^arded.  The  existence  of  Canada,  even 
the  name  of  America,  seemed  now  to  be  ignored  by  king  and  country 
alike. 
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Cartier  was  fain  to  wait  for  bett«r  times.  His  faY<»ttUe  season  at 
last  oame  round :  this  happened  towards  the  year  1&40,  when  Francis 
once  more  ineiined  to  listen  to  his  snbjeot's  proposal  for  farther  explora- 
tions in  the  New  World.  The  sacoess  of  the  last  expedition  had  raised 
clamprs  against  colonisation  among  those  opposed  to  all  enterprise  of 
that  nature.  This  party  represented  that  the  climate  of  Canada  was 
rude  and  unhealthy,  that  numbers  of  those  already  sent  out  had  perished 
miserably  ]  the  ol)jeotor8  adding,  that  the  oountiy  had  no  mines  of  gold 
or  of  silver.  These  sinister  representations  had  a  discouraging  effect 
upon  some  minds :  but  friends  of  colonisation,  on  the  other  hand,  oon- 
triyed  at  last  to  nullify  them,  by  proclaiming  the  advantages  which  were 
sure  to  accrue  to  the  French  nation  through  a  large  trade  with  the  Canadian 
savages  in  peltry ;  urging,  at  the  same  time,  the  impolity  of  the  French 
people  looking  on,  while  others  were  exclusively  sharing  the  spoils  of  the 
New  World  among  them.  In  fine,  the  party  of  progress  gained  their 
cause. 

One  of  the  leading  spirits  of  that  body  was  a  Picard  noble  named 
Jean-Frongois  de  la  Boque,  superior  of  Boberval,  whom  King  Frauds 
called  '^  the  little  king  of  Vimeu."  This  personage,  who  had  gained  his 
royal  master's  esteem  through  his  bravery  and  fidelity,  asked  and  obtained' 
the  right  and  title  to  govern,  in  the  king's  name,  all  the  countries  newly 
discovered.  It  was  conceded  at  tlfe  same  time,  in  a  royal  e£ct  dated 
June  15th,  1540,  that  Boberval  might  raise  a  body  of  volunteers  to  found 
a  permanent  establishment.  Cartier  also  had  the  command  of  the  vessels 
assigned  to  him  for  conveying  the  colonists  to  America ;  and  some  delays 
and  disputes  arising,  he,  without  waiting  for  Boberval,  set  out  with  five 
ships,  early  in  the  summer  of  1541.  AfW  a  three  months'  stormy 
passage,  in  which  the  vessels  were  scattered  about,  Cartier  arrived  at 
Newfoundland,  where  he  tarried  a  while,  expecting  the  arrival  of  the 
Governor,  who  was  to  have  followed  him  within  a  few  days,  but  he  came 
not;  so  pursuing  his  own  voyage,  he  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  cast 
anchor  at  Quebec.  The  colonists,  on  landing,  at  once  began  clearing  spots 
of  land,  near  by,  for  cultivation.  Leaving  these  men  thus  occupied,  he 
ascended  the  St.  Lawrence,  hoping  to  get  above  the  Sault  St.  Louis,  but 
found  it  impossible  to  dear  the  rapids. 

Autumn  came  on  and  passed  away,  brining  no  tidings  of  Boberval ; 
Cartier,  theref<M*e,  prepared  to  winter  in  the  countiy.  He  despatched 
two  of  his  vessels,  however,  to  St.  Malo,  to  inform  the  king  of  his  own 
proceedings,  and  to  make  inquiry  why  Bob^al  delayed  coming  out. 

Cartier  and  his  remaining  people  were  allowed  to  pass  the  winter  in 
peace  i  but  in  spring  following,  the  savages  manifesting  a  hostile  spirit^ 
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lie  thon^t  it  fitting  to  re-embaik  his  oolonists  and  return  home.    He  set 
fldl  for  Franoe  about  the  very  time  that  Boberval  was  leaving  it  with 
three  shipe,  in  which  were  serera]  gentlemen  adventarers,  besides  200 
other  ooloniste,  of  both  sexes.    Insuperable  obstacles  had,  it  seems, 
prevented  Boberval  from  joining  Cartier  the  year  before.    According  to 
the  statement  of  a  document  ktely  found  in  the  archives  of  the  dSpdt  de 
In  Marine^  Paris,*  the  two  squadrons  met  at  a  short  di^noe  from 
Quebec,  and  Boberval  caused  Cartier  to  turn  back,  in  view  of  founding 
a  settlement  in  the  Isle  d'Orl^ans.    And  if  we  may  confide  in  another 
version  of  the  allied  rencounter,  it  took  place  near  St.  John's,  Newfound- 
land, a  more  likely  locality ;  the  narrator  adding,  that  Cartier  declined 
to  follow  Boberval,  as  perceiving  that  the  latter  desired  to  rob  him  of  a 
part  of  his  discoveries.    Be  all  this  as  it  may,  we  knoW  for  certain 
that  Boberval  reached  his  destination  in  safety;  that  he  sent  home,  in 
antumn  following,  two  of  his  vessels,  to  infimn  the  King  of  his  arrival,  and 
to  request  that  provisions  might  be  sent  out  to  him  neict  year.    We  know 
also  that  fifly  of  his  colonists  perished  during  the  winter  of  154243 ; 
and  that  the  governor  started  in  June  following,  with  70  men,  upon  an 
expedition  fijr  the  interior,  hoping  to  be  more  fortunate  than  Cartier,  and 
reach  that  country  which  the  savages  spoke  of  as  abounding  in  the  precious 
metals  and  stones  of  price.     This  second  exploratory  voyage  to  the  interior 
was  still  less  encouraging  than  that  of  Cartier.     The  extant  relation  of  it, 
by  Boberval  himself,  is  incomplete ;  but  had  he  discovered  the  country  in 
the  west,  reported  by  the  savages  of  the  east  as  abounding  in  gold,  silver 
and  precious  stones, — missed  by  his  predecessor,  of  course, — surely  some 
indication  of  its  existence,  if  discovered,  would  be  fi>und  in  the  extant 
account,  fragmentary  though  it  is;  from  which  however  we  learn  the 
discouraging  fact,  that  before  the  expedition  returned  to  Quebec,  one  of 
BobervaPs  vessels  sank,  and  eight  of  his  men  were  drowned. 

Intelligence  of  Boberval's  arrival  in  Canada  arrived  in  Paris  just  as 
war  was  about  to  recommence  between  Francis  I  and  Charles  Y .  Instead 
of  sending  the  succour  that  was  asked  for,  the  King,  according  to 
Lescarbot,  ordered  Cartier,  in  1543,  to  bring  Boberval  back  to  France,f 
where  his  valor,  and  influence  in  Pioardy,  a  province  then  about  to 
become  the  seat  of  war,  might  be  useful.     All  those  whom  Boberval 

*  Bocoxnents  de  Paris,  t.  6,  pablished  bj  Lit.  and  Hist.  Soo.,  Quebec. 

t  Some  writers  are  dubious  of  the  reality  of  this  voyage,  the  fourth  of  Cartier; 
which  Lescarbot,  alone,  as  it  seems,  taking  notice  of,  has  been  passed  over  by 
other  reporters.  But  that  author  says  distinctly,  that ''  the  King  being  engaged 
In  ai&irs  of  state  of  an  onerous  nature  in  France  itself,  was  unable  to  send 
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took  out  as  ooloniflts,  were  it  would  seem,  conducted,  at  the  same  time, 
to  France  by  Cartier.  Thus  terminated  the  first  attempt  at  colonising 
by  France  in  North  America,  if  we  except  that  made  by  Baron  de  L^ry. 

The  name  of  Jacques  Cartier,  immortalized  as  it  is  by  the  discovery 
of  Canada,  thenceforth  disappears  from  French  history.  But  if  we  may 
rely  on  the  validity  of  the  claim  advanced  by  his  nephews,  some  fifty 
years  afterwards,  for  a  continuation  of  the  privil^es- accorded  to  their 
uncle,  it  is  supposable  that  during  several  after  years  he  trafficked  in 
peltry  with  the  natives. 

Cartier  manifested,  in  all  his  expeditions,  adventurous  courage.  No 
contemporary  navigator  had  as  yet  dared  to  advance  so  fiu*  into  the  lands 
of  the  New  World  as  he,  or  ventured  to  face  the  perfidy  and  cruelties  of 
their  many  barbarous  tribes.  In  his  braving  the  rigors  of  a  Canadian 
winter,  and  shutting  himself  up  for  six  months,  without  means  of  escape, 
among  the  aborigines  whose  amicable  feelings  towards  the  French  he  had 
every  reason  to  distrust,  he  gave  a  signal  example  of  the  intrepidity  of 
the  mariners  of  his  time  and  countiy.  Of  right,  therefore,  in  every 
sense,  he  heads  the  long  file  of  visitors  of  inner  North  America.  By  his 
ascent  of  the  great  river  St.  Lawrence,  in  which  he  reached  the  Sault  St. 
Louis,  he  became  the  harbinger  of  successive  French  explorations,  such 
as  those  of  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and 
onward  to  the  hither  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

In  acknowledgment  of  his  rare  merits,  it  is  said  ^  that  he  and  his  race 
were  ennobled  by  his  royal  master.  Few  of  the  mariners  upon  whom 
that  distinction  was  conferred  in  France  merited  it  so  much  as  Jacques 
Cartier,  master  mariner  of  St.  Malo. 

bodily  succour  to  his  colonial  subjects ;  who,  besides,  ought  to  have  been  able,  by 
that  time  to  extract  from  the  countiy  Itself  the  means  of  subsistence. ."  And 
again :  "  Roberval  was  sent  forth  to  serve  the  King  in  those  regions ;  for  I  find, 
from  the  relation  of  the  said  Quartler  (nc),  that  he  passed  eight  months  seeking 
him,  after  Roberval  was  there  (in  Canada)  seventeen  months."  The  account 
by  Roberval  himself  confirms  what  Lescarbot  reports  about  the  lack  of  pro- 
visions, viz  :  "  Roberval  sent  back  to  France  two  of  his  ships  in  order  to 
bear  advices  to  His  Majesty,  afterwards  to  return  to  him  next  year  with  such 
provisions  and  other  things  as  it  might  please  the  King  to  send  for  his  use." 

*  Recherches  de  M,  Cunat  tur  Jacques  Cartier^  consigned  in  a  paper  annexed  to 
the  proch-verbal  drawn  up  by  the  commissioner  named  by  M.  Hovins,  knight  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  mayor  of  St.  Malo,  for  the  recognition  and  receipt  of  the 
remnants  of  "  la  petite  Hermine,"  which  were  sent  to  him  by  Joseph  Hamel,  Esq., 
Surveyor  and  Arpenteur  of  the  city  of 'Quebec,  who  discovered  the  imbedded 
bull  of  that  vessel  some  months  before,  at  the  very  spot  where  it  was  abandoned 
by  Jacques  Cartier,  in  1536,  that  is,  307  years  previously. 


CHAPTER  m. 

TEICFOBABT  ABANDONMENT  OF  CANAl>A.~1548-ieOe. 

ISoberral  sets  out  fbr  Ameiicm  after  the  war,  and  perishes  with  all  his^Uowers.— M.  Till»* 
gagnoo  attempts  to  found  a  French  colony  in  Bnudl ;  the  enterprise  miscarries  through 
the  disaAcord  of  the  adventurers.— Foundation  of  Carolina,  in  Florida.— Massacre  of  its 
French  colonials,  by  the  Spaniards  in  time  of  peace ;  the  queen-regent,  Catherine  de  Medids, 
demanding  no  satisftction  therefor,  M.  de  Gourgues  avenges  the  wrong  done  to  his  nation 
by  sanguinary  reprisals.— Prolonged  indiflbrenoe  of  the  French  people  to  colonisation.— 
riogiTOB  of  the  flsheries  and  traffic  in  peltry.—The  Marquis  de  la  Soohe  undertakes  to 
fimnd  a  French  settlement  in  Acadia;  the  project  fiiils;  of  his  colonists  left  in  the  Isle 
de  Sable,  the  greater  number  perish;  five  years  thereafter  the  French  King  causes  the 
sorriTors  to  be  removed.— M.  de  la  Boche,  ruined  by  his  fUlure,  dies  broken-hearted. 
—Concerning  the  obstacles  French  colonisation  in  those  times  had  to  encounter. 

The  war  between  Francis  I  and  Charles  Y  lasted  for  about  three  years 
(1542-4).  During  that  time  of  hostilities,  as  in  others  since,  Canada 
was  lost  to  the  view  of  the  rolers  of  France.  When  the  treaty  of  Crespy 
was  signed  (Sept.  17th,  1544)  between  the  King  and  the  Emperor,  the 
retnm  of  peace  caused  the  royal  attention  to  be  4nimed  favorably  to  the 
suspended  enterprises  of  Boberval;  and  this  none  the  less  that  the  latter 
had,  meanwhile,  done  the  state  great  service  in  fields  of  battle.  No 
expedition,  however,  to  Canada  was  realized  before  the  death  of  Francis 
I,  idiich  took  place  March  31,  1547.  Not  till  two  years  afterwards, 
Henry  II  being  king,  did  Boberval  organise  his  expedition  to  Canada ; 
hut  which  he  was  destined  never  to  reach,  as  he  perished  in  the  passage, 
with  all  his  followers,  including  a  brother,  who  was  almost  as  distinguished 
a  warrior  as  himself  This  catastrophe  caused  all  projects  of  colonising 
Canada  by  natives  of  France  to  be  abandoned :  and  it  would  also  most 
likely  have  restrained  itb  people  from  undertaking  any  hazardous  enter- 
prise of  the  kind  in  any  quarter,  if  admiral  de  Coligny's  attention  had 
not  been  directed  to  the  subject  of  American  colonisation  by  Frenchmen. 

In  1555,  Coligny,  who  was  chief  of  the  Huguenots,  proposed  to  Henry 
n  to  found,  in  some  region  of  the  New  World,  a  colony  whither  his 
Protestant  subjects  might  retire,  and  there  exercise  their  worship  in  peace 
aud  with  full  fineedom.  The  king  approved  of  the  design,  but  it  was 
afterwards  abandoned.  Nicholas  Durand  de  Yill^agnon,  knight  of 
Malta  and  vice-admiral  of  Brittany,  imbued  with  the  new  doctrines, 
obtained  without  much  difficulty  permission  to  conduct  a  body  of  such 
colonists  to  Brazil, — a  country  the  temperature  of  which  made  it  prefer* 
able  to  Canada.    But  this  establishment  met  the  fate  of  those  that  had 
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been  desiderated  for  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  contineiit ;  the  fiiilnre 
of  each,  however,  being  dne  to  diyerse  oanses.  YiUegagnon  abjnred  his 
apostacy ;  and  disaidenoes  arising  among  the  French  colonists,  they  were 
unable,  at  length,  to  maintain  their  footing  in  the  country. 

All  this  while,  religious  dissensions  were  becoming  more  and  more 
envenomed  in  France.  The  frightfol  massacre  of  the  Yaudois  in  1545, 
had  filled  the  Protestant  mind  with  secret  terror.  Civil  war  was  ready  to 
break  out :  Coligny  thought  more  seriously  than  ever  about  founding  an 
asylum  for  his  co-religionists,  upon  whom  now  began  to  press  the  rigors 
of  a  cruel  persecution.  He  profited  by  a  species  of  truce,  in  1562,  to 
interest  the  court  in  the  plan  of  a  settlement  he  had  projected  for  them 
in  Florida.  Charlevoix  opines  that  the  Admiral,  according  to  all  appear- 
ance,  did  not  discover  his  main  design  to  the  King,  and  that  he  directed 
the  royal  attention  to  his  project  only  as  an  enterprise  that  would  prove 
beneficial  to  France  in  general ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  could 
thus  palm  such  a  project  upon  His  Majesty.  Charles  knew  all  about  it ; 
and  he  was  but  too  happy  to  learn  that  Coligny  engaged  Huguenots  only 
for  his  expedition,  because  the  kingdom  would  thereby  become  purged  of 
just  so  many  enemies. 

The  admiral  was  at  first  left  sole  director  of  the  enterprise.  He  gave 
the  command  of  the  expedition  to  Jean  de  Ribaut,  an  excellent  mariner 
of  Dieppe;  who  set  out  for  Florida  in  1562,  accompanied  by  several 
gentlemen  volunteers.  Eibaut  coasted  the  North  American  seaboard, 
holding  a  northerly  course.  He  took  possession  for  France,  of  Florida 
and  G^rgia,  by  erecting  a  pillar,  bearing  the  royal  armorials,  on  a  mound. 
Pursuing  his  way,  he  reached  at  length  a  small  island,  known  as  Santa 
Cms  to  the  Spaniards,  upon  which  he  constructed  defensive  works,  and 
named  the  fortress  Charles-Fort,  in  honor  of  the  reigning  king.  The 
country  bore  every  appearance  of  fertility,  and  its  indigenous  possessors 
gave  the  French  a  kind  reception. 

Bibaut  returned  to  France  in  1563,  leaving  in  charge  of  the  fort  one 
of  his  captains,  named  Albert.  Instead  of  tilling  the  soil,  the  French 
whom  he  lefb  behind,  trusting  to  the  provisions  in  store,  set  about  searching 
for  veins  of  gold  and  silver,  the  whole  soil  of  the  New  World  being 
reported  to  cover  abundance  of  both.  Meanwhile,  as  food  began  to  fail 
them,  dissensions  soon  fi^llowed;  and  the  commandant,  who  had  till 
then  disguised  his  true  character,  showed  himself  to  be  a  cruel  tyrant. 
One  soldier,  who  offended  him,  he  hung  with  his  own  hands ;  and  at 
length  he  became  so  odious  to  all  his  men,  that  they  killed  him. 

As  the  colonists  saw  themselves  in  danger  of  death  from  fJEonine,  and 

Bibaut  still  returned  not,  they  built  a  vessel,  and  caulked  its  plank- 
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aeams  with  mata^  made  Baib  for  it  with  their  bedndbeetei  and  shirts,  and 
ibr  oordage  used  the  inner  fibres  of  tree^bark.  In  this  rode  Tessel  they 
iQ  embaiked  for  France,  though  having  neither  sailors  to  work  nor  pOots 
to  golds  their  vessel.  Delayed  by  a  calm  at  sea,  whieh  lasted  for  several 
dajB,  their  provisions  ran  oat,  even  fresh  water  at  last  failed  thenh 
"  One  of  the  party/'  reports  Ou4rin,  "  having  reminded  his  oomradei 
that  the  death  of  one  of  them  might  become  the  means  of  saving  the 
Ibes  of  ally  not  only  was  the  proposal  heard  without  horror,  but  received 
with  a  kmd  of  ferodons  joy.  When  lots  were  abont  to  be  oast  for  a 
victim  by  compnlsion,  a  soldier  named  Laohan  offered  himself  a  voluntary 
susrifioe.  He  was  forthwith  slaughtered,  and  his  blood,  as  it  flowed, 
meMij  cau^t  and  put  apart,  for  after  use  as  a  beverage.  Meantime, 
parts  of  the  flesh  were  served  out  and  ravenously  devoured."  HappUy, 
no  aeoond  sacrifice  of  this  horrible  nature  was  required  by  these  forlorn 
men,  as  an  Engliah  ship  shortly  thereafter  neared  their  vessel,  and  kindly 
neeaed  them. 

"  Gaapard  de  CoUgny,"  continues  the  same  authority,  *'  &i  from  being 
deterred  by  di£ELoalties  of  eveiy  kind  which  stood  in  the  way  of  Calvinist 
ooloiusadon,  persevered  in  his  attempts  at  its  realisation  all  the  more  thai 
their  persecutioa  was  redoubled.  He  profited  by  a  breathing-time  they 
enjoyed  throi^h  his  means,  by  a  composition  with  the  court,  to  engage 
Charies  IX  to  Aimish  new  means  for  carrying  his  fiirther  attempts  to 
settle  tiiem  in  America.  The  king  did  actually  grant  him  three  well 
equipped  vessete  for  that  purpose.  They  were  confided  to  the  charge,  as 
o^tain-iiHshie^  of  Ren4  de  Gh>ulaine  de  Laudouini^,  a  gentkman 
&mi]iar  with  maritime  a&irs,  and  reported  to  be  '  signally  pious.'  He 
had  under  him  many  picked  soldiers  and  superior  artisans.  The  king 
gave  him,  &0,000  crowns  to  meet  all  needfril  outlay  incurred  before  his 
departore,  or  arising  thereafter;  and  several  rich  lords  embarked  with 
him,  defraying  their  own  changes.  The  primitive  aim,  in  sending  this 
second  expedition  to  the  same  locality,  was  the  re-victoalling  of  Charles* 
Port." 

Laudoajnike  setting  sail  in  April,  1564,  passed  first  to  the  Canary 
Ides,  thence  to  the  Antilles,  and  at  length  cast  anchor  between  the  river 
8t  Mary's  and  that  of  St.  John,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America* 
He  caused  a  fort  to  be  erected  at  two  leagues'  distance  from  the  sea,  and 
uuoed  it  Candina.  But  in  no  long  time  the  pres^ice  of  the  French 
roused  the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards.  Philip  II  soon  despatched  a  fleet 
eipresBly  ^*  to  ^^t  the  heretics  and  prevent  them  from  establishing  their 
vonkip  in  Ameriioa." 
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The  fort  of  Carolinft  was,  aooordinglj,  inyeeted  by  a  Spanish  tame, 
and  at  length  taken,  after  a  Tigorons  resistance  directed  by  Laudonini^re. 
A  portion  of  the  garrison,  however,  escaped  previously  to  the  assault,  the 
governor  among  the  rest;  who,  returning  to  France,  was  ill  received  by 
the  French  government, — a  disgrace  which  probably  shortened  his  days. 
What  perhaps  hastened,  if  it  did  not  quite  cause  the  loss  of  Carolina 
fort  was  the  obstinacy  of  Eibaut,  then  on  the  spot  (having  returned  to 
America,)  who  headed  with  the  entire  garrison  an  imprudent  sortie  on 
open  ground  against  the  besiegers.  The  loss  of  men,  in  an  unequal 
combat,  left  the  fort  almost  without  defenders,  and  it  became  an  easy 
prey  to  the  Spaniards. 

The  enterprise  of  Ribaut  had  an  evil  ending.  He  was  caught  in  a 
tempest,  as  sudden  as  furious,  which  drove  his  vessels  fifty  leagues  to  the 
soutiliward,  ai^d  wrecked  them  on  a  rocky  coast.  The  crews,  however, 
contrived  to  gain  the  land  in  safety.  Eibaut  was  now  fain  to  feel  his 
way,  with  his  people,  to  Carolina  by  land.  Arrived  in  its  vicinity,  and 
made  aware  of  its  loss,  he  made  an  offer  to  surrender  on  terms,  &om 
not  having  means  of  support.  Menendez,  the  Spanish  governor,  gave  an 
enooura^ng  reply  to  his  messengers,  pronouncing  one  of  those  Castilian 
oaths  that  the  Inquisition  habitually  recommended  to  the  abominable 
purveyors  for  their  ezecution-dayB. 

The  French,  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred,  put  faith  in  the  promises 
of  Menendez.  In  order  al^  they  arrived^  the  monster  crossing  himself 
(thus  outraging,  in  his  blind  fanaticism,  the  cross  of  Christ),  caused 
poniards  to  pierce  their  hearts.  The  brave  d'Ottigny,  whilst  they  plunged 
the  reeking  steel  in  his  bosom,  took  Heaven  to  his  witness  against  Spanish 
turpitude.  As  for  Bibaut  himself,  Menendez  caused  him  to  be  flayed 
alive,  afterwards  sending  his  skin  and  beard  to  Seville,  as  trophies  of  his 
victory ;  the  head  of  the  French  commandant  being  cut  in  four,  and  stuck 
on  as  many  pike-heads.  Finally,  the  Spaniards  gathered  all  the  corpses 
of  their  victims,  including  those  whom  they  had  previously  murdered  in 
the  fort  or  killed  in  the  woods,  treating  these  poor  remains  with  an  unpar- 
alleled indignity ;  and,  before  burning  them  to  ashes,  hung  them  on  trees 
with  this  derisory  and  fanatical  inscription  appended :  "  These  wretches 
have  not  been  thus  treated  because  they  were  Frenchmen,  but  because 
they  were  heretics,  and  enemies  of  Qod.'' — ^Almost  all  the  colonists 
perished  in  this  way.  Their  settlement  had  subsisted  for  about  three 
years.  The  Spaniards  kept  the  fastness  they  had  thus  gained,  and  fiirther 
fortified  themselves  there,  intending  to  remain  in  the  country. 

When  news  of  the  massacre  reached  France,  it  excited  public  indig- 
nation in  the  highest  d^ree.    Every  one,  of  what  religion  soever  he 
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Blight  be,  r^arded  the  deeds  done  as  Infiioting  a  stain  npon  all  France, 
aod  longed  to  avenge  ihem.  Bat  the  conrt  viewed  it  with  other  eyes; 
ont  of  hatred  towards  Coligny  and  the  Hngoenots,  Charles  IX,  or  rather 
Catherine  de  Medids, — ^for  it  was  she  who  governed  the  kingdom,  the 
sovereign  being  bnt  fifteen  years  old, — ^pnt  on  the  appearanoe  of  having 
taken  no  heed  of  a  transaction  which  it  is  probable  she  connived  at.  The 
king,  thus  n^ecting  his  dnty  to  the  coantry,  a  private  vindicator  of  the 
national  honor,  tarnished  as  it  had  been,  appeared  on  the  scene.  This 
was  the  chevalier  Dominique  de  Gk)n]^es,  scion  of  a  family  of  distinction 
in  Goienne,  a  good  Catholic,  and  an  officer  of  merit,  bnt  who  h|id  suffered 
fortune's  reverses. 

During  the  war  in  Italy  he  had  held  a  French  post  at  Sienna  in 
Tuscany,  for  a  long  while,  with  thirty  men  only,  despite  the  efforts  of  a 
corps  of  the  Spanish  army  to  dislodge  him;  but  all  its  defenders  being 
killed  save  himself,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  the  galleys.     The 
galley  aboard  which  he  was  put  had  been  first  captured  by  the  Turks 
and  retaken  by  the  knights  of  Malta.    By  this  turn  of  fate  he  regained 
his  liberty,  and  he  turned  it  to  active  account  by  voyaging  in  different 
r^OQB  of  the  world ;  quickly  gaining  therein  such  experience  of  the  sea 
that  he  became  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  daring  navigators  of 
the  age.    Profoundly  affected  on  hearing  of  the  massacre  of  the  French 
of  Carolina,  he  swore  to  avenge  their  deaths.    With  that  intent  he  sold  all 
he  possessed,  procured  and  armed  two  ships,  a  galley  manned  by  80  sailors 
and  100  arquebusiers,  the  ktter  mostly  men  of  gentle  blood. 

Bepairing  to  the  isknd  of  Cuba,  he  assembled  his  followers    and 
related  to  them,  in  strong  terms,  the  unheard  of  cruelties  which  the 
Spaniards  had  exercised  upon  the  French  in  Florida.  ''Such  has  been 
my  comrades,  the  criminality  of  our  enemies;  and  how  much  blacker 
would  not  ours  be,  were  we  still  to  delay  doing  justice  upon  those  who 
have  thus  outraged  the  French  nation  I    It  is  the  desire  to  avenge  the 
insult  put  upon  us  all  which  has  induced  me  to  sell  my  property ;  the 
same  desire  it  is,  which  has  opened  for  me  the  purses  of  my  friends.    We 
have  reckoned  on  your  aid  to  carry  out  our  meditated  design,  believing 
you  all  to  be  so  jealous  of  the  honor  of  the  land  of  your  birth  as  to  stake 
your  existence  in  a  cause  of  this  importance.    Can  I  be  deceived  in  any 
of  you?    I  trust  to  set  you  a  proper  example:  I  promise  to  be  at  your 
head  always  and  everywhere ;  taking  upon  myself  constantly  the  chief 
share  of  the  perils  that  may  be  incurred.     In  a  word,  then,  will  you 
refose  to  follow  whither  I  lead  ?  "    Universal  acclamations  immediately 
answered  this  appeal;  and  as  soon  as  a  fidr  wind  arose,  the  vessek  of  the 
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flotilla  were  steered  towardsi  Florida.  When  the  Fiencli  landed  near 
Oarolina,  ihey  asoertained  that  the  natiyes  about  the  plaoe  were  ilMiBposed 
towards  the  Spaniards.  M.  de  Goni^es  tamed  this  dislike  to  profitable 
aooonnt  by  forming  a  leagne  against  the  latter,  the  former  making  oommon 
oause  with  the  French. 

By  this  time  the  Spanish  garrison  had  oonstracted  two  fbrts,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  taken  by  them.  M.  de  Oouguee  nevertheless  prepared  to 
attaek  them  all  in  saooession ;  and  for  that  purpose  dividing  his  forces 
into  two  columns,  he  advanced  accompanied  by  his  native  auxiliaries 
against  the  nearest  dependent  fort  Its  garrison,  of  about  threesoore  mea^ 
decided  to  abandon  it ;  but  in  retiring  they  got  hemmed  in  between  the 
two  attacking  corps,  and  were  almost  all  destroyed  at  the  first  shook. 

The  second  fort  was  then  assaulted,  and  taken  after  a  short  resistance. 
Its  defenders  met  the  same  fate  as  the  garrison  of  the  former :  they  were 
intercepted  in  trying  to  flee,  and  cut  in  pieces.  The  third  and  original 
fort  (La  Caroline)  was  of  the  most  importance,  and  contained  200  men. 
The  French  commander  was  about  to  escalade  it,  when  the  Spanish 
Governor  committed  a  similar  fault  to  that  of  Bibaut,  which  helped  the 
former  to  gain  it ;  for,  making  a  sortie  with  80  arquebusiers,  these  picked 
men  were  allowed  to  advance  fiir  beyond  the  fort,  when  Gourgues  fell  upon 
them,  and  in  spite  of  a  desperate  resistance,  killed  them  every  one.  The 
rest  of  the  garrison,  despairing  of  bdng  able  to  maintain  the  post,  endea- 
vored to  cut  their  way  to  the  woods,  bat  were  all  intercepted  or  killed 
on  the  spot  by  the  French  or  their  native  allies ;  with  the  exception  of  a 
few,  however^  who  were  reserved  for  a  more  ignominious  death.  The 
victors  made  a  considerable  booty.  The  Spanish  prisoners  were  now  led 
to  the  spot  where  the  French  captors  had  been  immolated,  as  we  have 
seen,  and,  after  being  reproached  with  their  previous  cruelty  and  perfidy^ 
they  were  hung  upon  the  branches  of  the  same  trees  as  the  murdered 
French ;  their  avengers  altering  the  former  inscription  graven  on  a  stone 
by  Menendez,  to  the  following,  which  then  took  its  place :  "  Je  ne  fiids  oeci 
comme  k  Espagnols,  mais  comme  k  traltres,  voleurs,  et  meurtriers."* 

Afber  having  thus  avenged  the  death  of  their  victimised  brethren,  the 
conquerors,  being  too  few  in  number  to  maintain  their  foot-hold  in  the 
country  after  demolishing  the  GaroUna  with  the  other  three  forts,  re- 
embarked  and  set  sail  for  France ;  where,  having  airived,  they  met  with 

•  «  Justice  has  not  been  thus  done  upon  the  persozis  of  these  men  becauae 
they  were  Spanish  aliensi  bat  in  respect  of  their  character  as  traitors,  thieTes, 
and  mnrdezers.'* 
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a  warm  reception,  and  vere  oommended  by  all,  as  having  vindicated  the 
Dational  honor  by  a  jnst,  if  severe,  act  of  reprisal.  Yet  the  qaoen- 
mother  and  the  &ction  of  the  Qaises  wonldhave  sacrified  M.  de  Gbnrgnes, 
to  appease  the  resentment  of  Philip  II,  bnt  for  the  influence  of  his 
friends ;  one  of  whom,  the  president  de  Marigny,^  concealed  him  for 
flome  time  in  his  own  honse.  The  conduct  of  De  Qonrgues  was  openly 
applauded  in  foreign  countries ;  and  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  offered 
him  high  employment  in  her  marine  service :  which  proffer  the  p&triotic 
as  well  as  brave  Frenchman  declined  with  grateful  acknowledgments. 
Finally,  king  Charles  again  taking  him  into  his  good  graces,  M.  de 
Gourgues  was  in  the  act  to  take  the  chief  command  of  the  fleet  of  Don 
Antonio,  who  disputed  with  Philip  the  right  to  the  crown  of  Portugal ; 
when  death  suddenly  cut  short  his  career,  at  Tours,  in  the  year  1567. 
His  decease  was  greatly  regretted  by  his  compatriots ;  and  his  reputation 
has  come  down  to  their  descendants,  as  that  of  one  of  the  best  captains 
of  the  age,  having  been  a  skilful  leader  upon  sea  and  land  alike. 

The  apathy  manifested  by  Catharine  de  Medicis  at  Menendez's  proceed- 
ing, gave  some  color  to  the  report  spread  about  by  the  Spaniards  to 
attenuate  the  barbarity  of  their  conduct.  It  was  asserted  or  insinuated, 
that  Charles  IX  had  come  to  an  understanding  with  his  brother-in-law 
Philip,  that  the  Huguenots  of  Florida  should  be  exterminated.  But 
although  tbe  French  king  did  refuse  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  san- 
guinary violation  of  the  laws  of  nations  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  persons 
of  his  Protestant  subjects,  he  was  too  immature  in  years  to  be  held  per- 
flonally  responsible  for  the  policy  carried  out  in  his  name.  It  would  even 
be  rash  utterly  to  condemn  Mary  de  Medicis  herself,  although  she  was 
the  real  sovereign  of  France  at  the  time,  seeing  that  in  such  a  matter 
her  connivance,  although  presumable  by  us,  was  never  made  out  for  a 
ocrtainty.f 

The  length  and  period  of  time  which  elapsed  between  the  expedition  of 
Roberval,  (a.  d.  1542-^),  and  that  of  the  marquis  de  La  Boche  in 
Acadia  X  (1598),  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  grand  struggle  of  France 


*  Chief  Jndge  of  the  Saperior  Court  of  Normandj,  as  President  of  the 
Parliament  of  Ronen. — B. 

t "  The  colony  of  Hngaenota  at  the  south  sprang  fh)m  private  enterprise.  A 
fOYemment  which  could  devise  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  (begun  Aug. 
24, 15*72),  was  neither  able  nor  worthy  to  found  new  states." — ^Bavcroft,  HUt. 
U,  States^  i.  24.— B. 

X  M.  Pol  de  Courcy,  in  1854,  published  an  article  in  the  Jowrrud  de  QuibeCj 
tending  to  make  appear  that  it  was  not  in  the  year  1598,  but  in  1578  that  the 
marquis  de  La  Boche  came  to  America.  "  Here  we  find  ooraelves  in  contra- 
VOL.  L — B 
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with  Spain  and  Austria,  and  by  the  long  and  sangoinaiy  wan  of  religion ; 
the  latter  rendered  so  sadly  famous  bj  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
The  attention  of  the  heads  of  the  state,  absorbed  by  these  memorable 
events,  whioh  shook  France  to  its  foundations,  found  no  leisure  to  attend  to 
oonoems  oonneoted  with  the  New  World.  When  calmer  times  returned 
and  Henry  lY  felt  secure  upon  the  throne,  projects  preyiously  formed 
for  establishing  a  connexion  with  Canada,  but  not  so  much  in  view  of 
its  colonisation,*  owing  to  the  treaty  of  pacification  made  with  the 
Huguenots. 

It  is  to  be  kept  in  view,  however,  while  making  the  observation,  that, 
amidst  the  wars  of  religion  which  vexed  olden  France,  its  chiefs  thought 
no  longer  of  renewing  intercourse  with  America,  yet  we  ought  to  make 
an  exception  for  a  part  of  the  French  people:  The  Normans,  tfase 
Basques,  and  the  Bretons  continued  to  fish  for  the  cod  and  join  in 
pursuit  of  the  whales  which  frequented  Hie  embouchure  of  the  St* 
Lawrence  and  its  neighboring  waters ;  ever  industriously  plying  these 
callings  as  if  their  native  land  enjoyed  unbroken  peace.  Year  by  year, 
these  hardy  mariners  widened  the  circle  of  their  navigation.  In  1578, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  French  vessels  repaired  to  Newfoundland  alone. 
Another  species  of  industry,  almost  as  profitable  as  the  deep-sea  fishings, 
namely,  a  r^ular  traffic  in  peltry  with  the  natives  of  the  surrounding  or 

diction,"  writes  he,."  to  the  relation  of  Father  Oharlevoix  (Hutoire  et  Detcr^ftian 
gSnirdle  de  la  Nouvelle  France)  ^  followed  afterwards  hj  the  ahb6  Provost  (HUtoirt 
girUrale  des  Vbyaget)]  and,  in  our  own  times,  by  M.  L^on  Qu^rin,  (Exploits  des 
Namgateurs  Francois)]  who  all  saj  that  La  Roche  did  not  make  use  of  the  first 
commission  of  H^nrj  III.  We  think  therefore,  that  if  La  Roche  made,  as  is 
probable,  onlj  one  rojage  to  America,  it  took  place  in  1678,  and  not  in  1598  ; 
and  we  reject  equally,  as  fkbulous,  the  obstacles  Charlevoix  afiBrms,  which 
potent  personages,  whom  the  zeal  of  the  marquis  for  the  Catholic  religion 
pleased  not,  fonnd  means  to  raise,  in  order  to  paralyze  the  eflfect  of  the  good 
will  the  king  bore  towards  him.''  In  order  to  disprove  this  opinion  of  M.  de 
Courcj's,  Mr.  H.  E.  Chevalier  has  cited  in  Le  Pays,  jonrnal  published  in  Montreal, 
a  great  number  of  authorities,  and  an  extract  from  the  letters  patent  granted 
bj  Henry  lY,  Jan.  12,  1698,  to  the  marquis  de  La  Roche,  showing  clearly  that 
the  latter  had  not  turned  to  account  similar  letters  accorded  him  by  Henry  III, 
167e-8. 

*  This  passage  refers  to  the  famous  treaty  of  Nantes,  a  royal  edict  signed 
April  16, 1698.  It  was  drawn  up  at  the  instance  of  Henry  IV  by  president  de 
Thou,  Gaspard  de  Schambourg,  Dominic  de  Yic,  Jeannin  and  Soffrein  de 
Oalignon,  members  of  the  council  of  State.  It  was  composed  of  92  articles,  all 
in  favor  of  the  French  protestants,  and  granting  to  them  guarantees,  moral 
and  material,  for  the  security  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion. — B. 
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e(m%iioiiB  ieaboard,  was  established  during  the  same  spaoe  of  time. 
French  trsffiokers  in  fniB)  &e«,  in  their  searches  for  seUers  of  these 
commoditieB)  might  be  found  viddy  spread  over  parts  of  the  maritune 
regions  ci  the  continent,  and  along  the  banks  of  such  of  its  rivers  as  ftH 
into  the  ocean.  They  even  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  to  places  higher 
ip  than  Quebec,  and  coasted  the  islands  of  the  gtdf  and  its  environage. 
NoSl  and  GhfitoB,  nephews  and  heirs  of  Oartier,  were  engi^^  in  the 
pehzy  traftc,  and  were  so  snecessfol  in  their  dealings  as  to  erote  the 
jealonsy  of  rivid  traders,  who  spitefhlly  burnt  several  of  their  barges  or 
eoasting-vess^  In  order  to  secure  protection  from  soch  attacks,  those 
aephewB  ci  Oartier  solicited  ftom  Henry  III  a  renewal  of  the  privileges 
ODoe  aeeorded  to  himsdf,  in  commercing  with  the  natives ;  ai4dng,  at  the 
tame  time^  an  ezdnsive  right  to  work  the  mines  they  had  discovered.  In 
consideration  of  the  services  of  the  great  navigators,  letters  patent,  acceding 
to  their  widies,  were  aoeorded  them  in  1588.  But  as  soon  as  this  became 
kaowB,  the  merchants  of  St.  Malo,  lodging  an  appeal  before  the  pivy 
eooncil,  obtained  a  revocation  of  the  grant ;  without,  however,  advandng 
their  own  interests  much  in  the  sequel,  for,  in  the  year  1598,  that  of  the 
pacification  of  Yervins,  the  marquis  de  La  Roche,  then  in  Brittany, 
obtained  a  royal  confirmation  fw  himself  of  the  charge  of  **  lieutenant- 
general,"  or  viceroy,  of  Canada,  Acadia,  and  lands  adjoining;  which 
appointment,  indeed,  was  on]y  a  renewal  of  what  had  been  fbrmeriy 
accorded  to  him  by  Henry  III,  but  which  the  troubles  reigning  in  France 
itself  had  hitherto  hindered  him  &om  enjoying.  The  marquis  obtained, 
at  the  same  time,  additional  powers  destructive  of  the  trading  freedom  of 
the  merehaBts  of  St.  Malo.  Thus  he  was  authorised  to  impress,  in  every 
port  of  France,  all  ships,  with  every  master  mariner  and  sailor  in  them, 
he  might  think  needful  f<M:  his  expeditions.  Not  only  so,  but  having 
gamed  i^  footing  in  America,  he  was  empowered  to  levy  troops,  to  make 
war  or  peace,  and  to  build  towns,  within  the  limits  of  his  viceroyalty ;  to 
promulgate  laws,  and  to  execute  them;  to  concede  lands  in  feudal  form 
and  witii  ftfudal  privileges;  huitly,  to  regulate  the  colonial  trade  at  disoio- 
tion.  No  trader,  therefore,  might  venture  to  oppose  any  monopoly  set 
up  by  this  proposed  lord  of  all,  as  l&ey  had  done  in  the  case  of  Oartier's 
descendants. 

The  marquis  de  La  Roche,  fearing  that  his  people,  being  chi^y  crim* 
inals,  or  vagabonds,  might  desert  him,  landed  them  on  the  Isle  de  Sable, 
it  the  entry  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence*  That  island,  which  is  of 
ere8ce&t4ike  configuration,  arid,  and  of  rude  aspect,  bears  no  trees  or 
fruit:  its  only  vcgetatioa  is  scanty  grass  or  moss,  growing  around  a  lake 
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in  the  centre.  Leaving  his  eolonists  in  this  dreary  sea-beaten  i^on,  La 
Roche  passed  on  to  Acadia.  Retnming  thence,  he  was  caught  in  a 
tempest ;  which,  proceeding  from  the  west,  drove  his  vessel,  in  ten  or 
twelve  days'  time,  to  the  French  coasts.  Scarcely  had  he  set  foot  in 
Franco,  than  he  found  himself  in  a  maze  of  difficulties.  The  duke  de 
MercQBur,  then  at  war  with  Heniy  the  Fourth,  arresting  him,  kept  him  a 
prisoner  in  Brittany,  for  some  time.  Not  till  five  years  afterward  was 
the  marquis  able  to  apprise  the  king,  then  at  Rouen,  of  the  particulars 
of  his  voyage.  Henry,  compassionating  the  situation  of  the  unfortunates 
in  the  Isle  de  Sable,  ordered  the  pilot  who  had  led  them  thither  to  learn 
their  fate,  and  it  was  found  to  be  deplorable.  Of  the  whole  band,  forty 
in  number,  not  more  than  twelve  remained.  Left  to  their  own  discretion, 
and  incapable  of  self-government,  they  had  became  utterly  lawless.  Evil 
passions  being  ever  in  the  ascendant,  each  man^s  hand  was  turned  against 
his  fellow,  and  several  of  them  had  thus  come  to  a  violent  end.  The  few 
survivors,  however,  tamed  by  their  ill-supplied  bodily  wants,  had  perfcnxse 
latterly  led  a  more  tranquil  life.  It  was  found  that  they  had  constructed 
huts  with  the  remnants  of  a  vessel  which  had  been  wrecked  on  the 
breakers  abounding  on  the  isle's  desolate  shores ;  and  owed  their  nutri- 
ment chiefly  to  eating  the  flesh  of  a  few  domesticated  animals,  which 
baron  de  L^ry  had  landed  on  the  island  some  fourscore  years  before^  that 
had  there  continued  their  several  species.*  The  clotiies  they  had  on 
being  soon  worn  out,  they  made  themselves  vestments  out  of  the  skins  of 
the  seals  they  captured.  The  Eang  wished  to  see  them,  accoutred  just 
as  they  had  been  found.  Along  with  their  beards  unkempt,  and  their 
hair  in  wild  disorder,  their  visages  had  assumed  a  savage  expression 
rather  than  that  usual  to  civilized  men.  Henry  (doubtless  moved  at  the 
sight)  gave  to  each,  of  them  fifty  crowns,  with  full  liberty  to  return  to 
their  homes,  and  assurances  of  oblivion  of  their  evil  acts  committed 
aforetime. 

The  marquis  de  La  Roche,  who  had  embarked  his  entire  fortune  in  the 
enterprise,  lost  all  of  it  that  yet  remained,  in  succeeding  misfortunes 
which  awaited  him  through  its  means.  He  had  set  his  heart  upon  real- 
ising a  noble  project,  and  it  had  signally  failed.  The  chagrin  which 
consumed  his  mind  was  yet  stronger  than  his  regret  at  the  dilapidation 
of  his  finances,  and  both  working  together  consigned  him  to  an  early 
grave.  He  was  censured  by  some  of  his  contemporaries  for  imputed  faults ; 
but  he  could  not  rightly  be  blamed  for  the  failure  of  plans  which  he  had 
no  fair  opportunity  of  carrying  out;  while,  in  our  day,  his  memory  must 

•  Ladt :  Histoire  de  VAnUnqw. 
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always  be  held  in  respect  by  the  descendants  of  the  early  colonists  of 
America. 

All  the  disorders,  observable  in  the  attempts  at  colonisation  made 
daring  the  times  now  nnder  review,  were  due  to  the  intestine  troubles 
which  agitated  Eorope  daring  nearly  the  entire  16th  century.     The 
choice,  too,  made  of  the  kind  of  individuals  to  begin  the  work,  who  were, 
in  most  cases,  soldiers,  or  men  of  like  habitudes,  was  injudicious.     Again : 
no  regard  was  had  for  connectedness  of  the  successive  steps  made  towards 
the  great  object  in  view ;  and  the  indifference  of  statesmen  to  this  great 
requisite  ran  an  even  race  with  the  heedlessness  of  private  individuals  : 
the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  latter,  besides,  being  usually  inadequate 
to  accomplish  the  task  undertaken  by  or  prescribed  to  them.    But  the 
last-noted  species  of  obstructiveness  was  not  peculiar  to  early  French 
colonisation.     The  annals  of  the  thirteen  English-founded  provinces  of 
America,  the  first  in  chronological  order  of  the  United  States,  inform  us 
that  it  was  long  before  the  people  of  British  race  were  able  to  maintain 
a  permanent  footing  on  our  northern  continent.     For,  not  to  speak  of  the 
first  English  coloniung  expedition  sent  out  in  1579,  and  which  the 
Spaniards,  jealous  of  the  projects  of  other  nations,  and  then  masters  of 
the  sea,  forced  to  retrace  its  course  ;*  setting  this  aside,  we  know  that 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  four  years  later,  began  a  settlement  at  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland ;  which,  though  it  bore  hopeful  appearances  at  first,  yet  the 
indiscipline  of  the  colonists  brought  all  to  ruin.     The  celebrated  Walter 
Haleigh,  a  disciple  of  Goligny's,  whose  tendencies  and  perseverance  he 
shared,  desiring  to  follow  up  the  designs  of  the  knight  above  named,  who 
was  his  brother-in-law,  planted  a  colony  at  Boanoke,  in  Florida;  but, 
three  years  thereafter.  Sir  Francis  Drake  found  it  expedient  to  take  the 
settlers  on  board  his  vessels  on  his  return  to  England.f     In  1586,  ano- 
ther colony  was  commenced  in  Virginia  ]  but  all  its  people  died  of  want, 
or  were  massacred  by  their  savage  neighbors.     In  1602,  again,  a  body 
of  colonists  from  Britain,  located  on  the  seaboard  of  New  England,  had 
no  better  fortune.     Other  abortive  attempts,  succeeding  to  the  forgoing, 
were  made  by  English  adventurers,  although  sundry  of  them  were  rather 
trading  expeditions  than  efforts  to  realise  territorial  settlement.^     Despite 

*  Oldts  :  American  Annals. 

t  R.  Bbvsklet  :  History  of  Virginia. 

t  U.  Gameau,  in  narrating  the  failure  of  the  earliest  of  the  English  colonisa- 
tions in  North  America,  has  put  himself  in  disaccord  with  the  best-accredited 
aceonnts  of  other  historians,  in  several  particulars.  Here  are  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  finets  of  th^  case :— Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert^  authorised  bj  a  "  patent " 
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IheBB  apd  other  disoounging  results,  from  difon  eaueB,  it  windd  be  m 
mistake  to  oonclade  thenee  that  the  right  time  was  not  yet  oome  fiir  the 
general  oolonisation  of  America.  "  The  wars,  politieal  and  religions, 
ragui^  in  Europe  during  the  16th  and  17th  oentories,  were  as  inflnen- 
.tial  in  impelling  goremments  to  o(donise  and  induee  their  subjects  ta 
emigrate  in  those  times,  as  the  suffering  from  penury,  or  the  pressure  of 
OTer-population,  at  the  present  day."  Rq>ressed  malcontents,  and  perse- 
cuted religionists  alike,  had  heard  of  a  land  of  refuge ;  and  the  wilds  of 
America  seemed  to  them  a  proTidenoe  fer  that  urgent  want  Thither 
they  hied  eagerly,  therefoxe ;  thttr  trustfulness  in  the  fixture  not  unmin- 
gled  with  regrets,  however,  at  thus,  throi^  physical  or  moral  compulsion 
being  foroed  to  renounce  the  lands  of  their  birth,  for  those  where  their 
descendants'  have  established  or  laid  the  foundation  of  empires,  present 
or  to  come. 

(charter)  from  qneen  Elizabeth|  equipped  a  small  sqaadron  with  which  he  sailed 
from  England  in  the  year  1679,  in  riew  of  founding  a  permanent  territorial 
settlement  in  America,  but  losing  one  of  his  veesels,  and  experiencing  other 
disasters,  he  was  fain  to  return  home.  Gilbert  and  Raleigh  (step-brothers> 
eoi^oining  their  resources,  fitted  out  new  yessels,  aboard  which  thej  went  forth, 
in  1583.  Arriving  in  Newfoundland,  they  took  ceremonial  possession  of  the 
country,  in  their  queen's  name.  No  attempt  at  colonisation  took  place^  however, 
nor  CTen  an  exploration ;  unless,  indeed,  we  term  as  such  the  falling  upon  a 
mineral  vein  in  the  territory  somewhere,  which  Raleigh  mistakenly  believed 
was  silver  ore.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  vessels  set  saU  fbr  Bn^^and  *,  but  that 
commanded  by  Sir  Qilbert  foundered  on  the  way. 

In  spring,  1584,  Raleigh,  again  chartered  by  the  queen,  despatched  two  ships 
of  observation,  comaianded  by  Amidas  and  Barlow,  master  mariners,  directing 
them  to  coast  the  sea-board  of  North  America  along  ita  southern  face.  Thia 
they  did  for  only  about  100  miles ;  their  first  landing-place  being  an  island  of 
the  Ocracock  group.  They  next  coasted  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds  along 
with  Roanoke  Island,  in  Virginia  (not  Florida);  when,  having  taken  a  general 
view  of  the  country,  and  tested  the  dispositions  of  its  people,  forming  a  iiivor- 
able  opinioa  of  both,  they  returned  to  England. 

Next  year  (1586),  Raleigh,  now  knighted,  did  indeed  e<|uip  an  expedition,  in 
view  of  founding  a  colony  in  the  region  above  noted ;  the  country  having,  at 
the  same  time,  the  name  assigned  to  it  of  "  Virginia,''  in  compliment  to  the  queen» 
The  flotilla  now  despatched  was  composed  of  seven  vessels,  in  which  Were 
embarked,  besides  the  crews,  108  intending  colonists,  under  the  governorship 
of  Ralph  Lane.  The  adventurers  were  landed  at  Roanoke ;  and  forthwith  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  settlement.  The  injudicious  severity  of  Sir 
Richard  Orenville,  however,  who  caused  an  Indian  town  to  be  burnt,  to  punish 
a  petty  theft  by  one  of  its  people,  evoked  a  spirit  of  enmity,  at  the  outset^ 
which  ultimately  made  the  position  of  the  Baglish  quite  untenable.  And  thaa 
it  was,  that  the  coloniato  had  to  leave  in  the  following  year.— JB. 
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We  baye  now  Attained  to  an  epoeh  wlier^n  we  may  fix  the  oom- 
menoement  of  dnraUe  eaooeBS  for  French  colonisation.  Many  obstacles 
and  oalamitieB  may  yet  retard  its  oonrse,  but  its  progress  will  not  cease 
to  be  real.  This  epoeh  corresponds  to  the  reign  of  Henry  lY,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  French  kings,  and  to  that  of  his  snccessor,  Lonis  XIII. 
Foreign  had  giTcn  place  to  civil  war;  Riohelien  had  abased  Austria  and 
the  French  nobles ;  the  latter  haying  been  weakened  and  divided  by  wars 
for  religioos  pretexts.  The  national  character,  re-tempered  in  these  long 
and  sangainaiy  broils,  had  resumed  its  wonted  energy;  and  France,  once 
more  in  and  at  peace,  wanted  a  new  career  to  be  opened  up  for  her 
disposable  energies.  The  march  of  civilisation  still  continued  throughout 
the  epoch  referred  to.  Henry  the  Fourth  brought  his  kingdom  into  order, 
caused  it  to  flourish,  r^ulated  the  finances,  reformed  the  laws,  fostered 
agriculture  and  conmieroe,  established  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  formed 
the  Canal  of  Braire,  &c.  Trade  with  foreign  countries  was  as  profitable 
in  improving  men's  manners,  as  in  returning  pecuniary  gains;  and  the 
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art  of  printing,  which  was  rapidly  spreading  its  influences,  gaye  a  new 
and  potent  impulsion  to  amelioration  in  ererj  form.  The  middle  class, 
having  at  last  acquired  importance  by  its  riches,  took  the  rank  in  society 
its  most  active  and  indnstrious  members  deserved ;  and,  in  elbowing  from 
its  accustomed  pride  of  place  the  warrior  nobility  who  had  stood  between 
all  other  subjects  and  the  throne,  exalted  along  with  itself  the  inferior 
laboring  ranks,  erewhile  lying  hopelessly  prone  at  the  foot  of  the  social 
scale.  "  Eveiy  step  of  progress,''  says  Lamennais,  '^  is  resolvable  into 
the  extension  of  liberty;  for  progress  is  but  a  development, -more  or  less 
free  or  complete,  of  the  potencies  of  human  being.  Now,  in  the  social 
scale,  there  is  no  real  liberty  without  property ;  realised  thrift  alone  can 
release  men  from  slavish  dependence  on  their  fellows." 

The  discovery  of  the  New  World  had  accelerated  the  great  movement 
going  on.  The  nations  set  about  colonising :  some,  to  rid  themselves  of 
restless  sectaries :  others,  to  find  a  field  for  missionary  labor ;  all,  hoping 
to  open  up  new  sources  of  wealth  and  power.  France,  above  every 
other,  was  distinguished  for  efforts  at  converting  infidels.  It  is  to  the 
fervor  of  her  zeal,  in  that  r^ard,  we  must  attribute  the  preferential 
esteem  the  French  people  have  obtained,  at  all  times,  among  savage 
nations. 

America  was  now,  more  than  ever  before,  fixing  the  attention  of 
Europeans ;  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  which  should  obtain  the  largest 
share  of  its  territoiy.  When  the  time  for  division  took  place,  it  was  not 
meet  that  France  should  be  absent.  Spain  and  Portugal  had  already 
divided  much  of  the  southern  continent  between  them,  by  an  arrangement 
with  papal  sanction ;  England  persisted  in  forming  settlements  in  Florida, 
despite  the  checks  she  received;  Holland,  with  her  flag  displayed  on  every 
sea,  had  founded  the  New  Netherlands  (a  province  better  known  under 
its  after-name  of  New  York) :  in  a  word,  the  whole  European  world  was 
in  movement  around  France,  and  in  such  a  condition  of  things  she  could 
no  longer  remain  stationary,  or  look  on,  while  her  enemies  and  rivals 
were  strengthening  themselves  in  America.  But  the  earlier  individuals 
to  whom  the  French  Government  confided  the  task  of  occupying  a  portion 
of  the  New  World,  after  the  decease  of  the  Marquis  de  La  Roche,  merely 
turned  their  privileges  to  account  in  the  form  of  speculative  self-aggran- 
disement. 

The  sieur  de  Poni-Gravd,  a  rich  merchant  of  St.  Malo,  formed  a  plan 
to  obtain,  for  his  own  exclusive  benefit,  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  both 
in  Canada  and  Acadia;  and  in  order  to  gain  this  end,  he  took  into  his 
confidence  a  master-mariner  named  Ghauvin,  who  besides  having  influen- 
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tia!  friends  at  court,  had  obtained  some  personal  favor  with  the  Oovem- 
ment,  from  services  in  late  wars.     He  obtained  a  royal  grant  in  his  own 
fiiTor  of  all  the  powers  and  privil^es  conceded  to  La  Roche,  armed  with 
which  he  set  sail  for  Canada,  and  landed  a  dozen  men  at  Tadousac, 
in  such  forlorn  plight,  that  they  would  have  died  of  hanger  daring  the 
winter,  had  they  not  been  succored  by  the  natives  of  that  country. 
Chauvin  himself  dying  shortly  thereafter,  Pont-Grav^  would  have  found 
himself  no  further  advanced  than  before,  had  not  that  luckless  officer's 
mantle  fallen  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Commander  de  Chastes,  Governor 
of  Dieppe,  who  was  now  invested  with  all  privil^es  granted  to  Chauvin. 
Trading  interests,  however,  were  but  secondary  objects  with  de  Chastes ; 
but  Pont-Grav^,  whose  sole  aim  had  been  to  enrich  himself,  showed  to 
liim  how  needful  the  profits  attending  a  monopolising  traffic  would  be 
found,  to  defray  the  unpaid  cost  attending  the  work  of  colonisation ;  and 
persuaded  the  Commander  to  join  ^th  him  in  forming  a  trading  society, 
liaving  for  its  chief  partners  several  men  of  rank  and  the  leading 
merchants  of  Rouen.     All  other  preliminaries  being  arranged,  Captain 
Samuel  Champlain,  a  distinguished  naval  officer,  who  had  voyaged  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  enjoyed  favor  at  Court,  was  invited  to  command  an 
expedition,  and  otherwise  to  carry  out  the  views  of  Pont^rav^  and  the 
other  associated  adventurers.    With  three  barks  of  the  pettiest  dimen- 
sions, each  but  of  twelve  to  fifteen  tons  burden,  Champlain  set  sail  in 
1603.    Arrived  in  Canadian  waters,  he,  accompanied  by  Pont-Grav^, 
ascended  the  river  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  the  Sault  St.  Louis.    Upon  his 
retom  to  France,  he  showed  a  chart  and  relation  of  his  voyage  to  his 
royal  patron.     King  Henry  was  so  well  pleased  therewith,  that  he  promised 
to  countenance  the  objects  in  view  with  all  his  power ;  and,  M.  de  Chastes 
having  died  meanwhile,  his  functions  devolved  on  Pierre  du  Gua,  Sieur 
de  Monts,  Governor  of  Pons,  and  a  placeman  at  Court.     To  him  was 
accorded  the  monopoly  of  the  frir  traffic  in  all  parts  of  North  America 
lying  between  Cape  de  Raze,  in  Newfoundland,  up  to  the  50th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  inclusive.    All  Huguenot  (French  Protestant)  adven- 
torers,  it  was  ordained,  were  to  enjoy  in  America,  as  in  France  at  that 
time,  full  frreedom  for  their  public  worship ;  condititioned  always,  however^ 
that  they  should  take  no  part  in  native  proselytising;  the  charge  of 
converting  the  aborigines  being  exclusively  reserved  for  professors  of  the 
Catholic  fiiith. 

Much  good  was  expected  to  result  from  the  enterprise,  if  only  through 
the  merits  of  its  chief;  M.  de  Monts  being  a  man  of  superior  talents 
and  much  experience.    He  was  distinguished,  also,  as  one  ever  zealous 
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for  ihe^knyof  hkocmntry.  Tlie  aasodatioii,  fonned  by  Ub  piedeeenor 
$Di  still  sabflurtiBg,  wm  iaoretied  b  number ;  eefreral  of  the  chief  mec- 
dttntfi  of  La  BooheDe  and  other  eitieB  and  towns  joining  it.  Four  ehips 
were  nuumed  and  viotnalled :  two  of  whioh  were  destined  to  commenee 
the  tmffic  for  the  ocnnpanj  in  peltry  at  Tadonsac;  thenoe  prooeeding  to 
range  the  whole  seaboard  of  New  Franoe,  and  adse  all  Yeasda  fonnd  taf- 
fieking  with  the  natiTes,  in  Tiolation  of  the  royal  prohibition.  The  two 
other  yesseb  were  destined  to  bear  the  oolonists  embarked  to  sach  landing- 
plaoes  as  should  be  agreed  upon,  and  to  aid  in  soitably  locating  theni 
afterwards.  Several  gentlemen  volunteoa,  qome  soldiers,  and  a  nnmber 
of  skilled  ardaans,  were  embariced  in  these  vessels. 

It  will  already  have  been  noted,  that  young  men  of  fiunily  usuaify 
took  part,  from  4^ioe,  in  the  early  exj^oring  or  oolonising  ezpeditiona 
which  left  France  for  distant  regions.  Cartier  and  Boberral  were 
aooompanied  by  such,  in  all  their  yoyages.  The  restless  and  adTenturous 
spirit  whioh  had  largely  manifested  itself  among  French  sdons  of  nobility 
in  the  middle  ages,  during  whioh  time  it  originated  warlike  exploits  in 
battle  fields  extending  ^m  the  foggy  coasts  of  England  to  the  arid  rooks 
about  the  river  Jordan, — ^the  adventurous  spirit,  we  say,  of  the  young 
nobles  of  olden  France  in  the  time  of  the  <Hrusades  seemed  to  revive  in 
such  of  their  successors  as  sought,  in  America,  a  new  and  wider  field 
for  its  exercise.  But  there  were  other  influences  at  work,  in  some  cases, 
which  impelled  men  of  gentle  blood  to  self-expatriation  at  this  time. 
Numbers  of  nobles  and  gentry  had  been  ruined  during  recent  civil  waxs 
in  France  or  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  time;  while  other  nobles  again, 
whose  fortunes  remained  to  them,  desired  to  profit,  by  the  chance  now 
presented,  of  escaping  from  the  heavy  pressure  now  laid  upcm  their  exor- 
bitant caste,  through  a  constant  increase  of  the  royal  power,  for  the 
abridgment  of  its  privileges  and  suppression  of  its  disorders.  To  the 
latter  class  we  may  assign  baron  Jean  de  Poutrincourt,  who  embarked 
with  Ohamplain,  intending  to  settle  in  America  with  his  fiimily. 

The  ships,  with  the  emigrants,  Oatholic  and  Protestant^  sailed  from 
Havre-de-Orfioe  in  March  1604,  and  stood  towards  Acadia,  which  M.  de 
Monts  preferred  to  Canada^  because  of  its  milder  climate.  He  wished 
to  set  out  a  month  earlier,  but  the  parliament  (supreme  court)  of  Nor- 
mandy refused  to  register  his' nomination  because  he  was  a  Protestant. 
The  king  had  to  interpose,  and  blamed  the  parliament,  reminding  the 
judges  that  he  was  sending,  along  with  M.  de  Monts,  deigy  of  the  best 
character. 
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Aeadifty  then  iheohief  piaoeof  leMrtfor  Frengh  traffie,  was ooBsidored 
to  be  ihe  finest  eoontiy  of  New  France ;  and  certainly  it  poflseeses  fine 
portBy  has  a  healthy  and  t6ni^)erate  climate,  and  a  f<»tile  soil  in  its  middk 
i^on.  Towards  the  seaboard,  it  abounds  in  copper-ore,  iron-stone,  coal, 
andgypsom.  The  coasts  are  frequented  bya  number  of  marine  animals; 
as  the  whale,  the  aearwolf,  the  seal.  Among  the  yariety  of  its  sea-fish, 
we  find  cod,  sahnon,  mackerel,  herrings,  sardines,  shad,  &o.  Besides  these 
advantages,  it  possesses  yet  others  oTcr  Canada,  in  having  a  finer  sitnatioft 
for  external  commerce,  and  harbors  aeoendble  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  Micmacs  or  Souriqnois  Indians,  who  inhabited  the  country,  were  ai 
once  bold  of  heart  and  gentle  in  their  manners ;  they  received  the  French 
at  first  with  a  kindness  which  never  abated  to  the  last.  In  a  word,  M. 
de  Monts  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  the  preference  he  had  shown  for 
thdr  country,  as  well  suited  in  every  respect  for  present  colonisation. 

The  first  place  landed  at  was  Port  Bossignol,  now  Liverpool.  After- 
wards the  adventurers  coasted  the  peninsula,  as  far  as  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  of  Fundy, — oalled  "la  Baie  Frangaise"  by  M.  de  Monts. 

While  voyaging  along  the  coast,  the  vessels  entered  a  spacious  basin, 
surrounded  with  smiling  slopes,  deft  with  river-courses,  thdr  waters  being 
lost  in  the  sea.  Poutrincourt,  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  locality, 
wished  to  settle  here:  accordingly,  having  obtained  a  grant  of  the  land 
he  named  the  settlement  about  to  be  formed,  Port-Boyal.  After  having 
circumnavigated  the  Baie  Fran^aise,  M.  de  Monts  pursued  his  voyage  to 
Ab  southward;  and  Ghamplain,  who  had  sailed  in  advance,  discovered 
first  the  St.  John's  river,  and  next  the  river  Ste.  Oroix.  It  was  in  an 
islet  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter,  that  M.  de  Monts  concluded  to  embark  his 
ooklnists,  the  fine  season  being  fiir  spent.  But  the  choice  he  made  was 
not  a  hi^py  one ;  for  when  winter  &irly  set  in,  his  people  found  no  wood 
or  water  near;  and  scurvy  breaking  out,  thirtyndx  of  them  died  <^ 
it.  As  soon  as  spring  returned,  he  made  haste  to  quit  the  place,  and  set 
out  in  quest  of  a  more  suitable  locality,  further  to  the  southward.  After 
having  coasted  the  shores  of  Lower  Canada,  and  what  was  afterwards 
the  seaboard  of  New  England,  as  fiear  as  Cape  Cod,  M.  de  Monts,  perceiv- 
ing no  locality  thereabouts  which  united  all  the  ccmditions  he  desiderated, 
turned  helm  and  returned  to  Acadia;  where,  he  fi>und,  Pont-Orav^  had 
arrived,  while  he  was  absent,  with  forty  additional  colonists.  This  q>por- 
tnne  reinforcement  raised  the  spirits  of  all,  which  were  at  a  low  ebb,,  owing 
to  the  privations  and  diseases  the  people  had  suffered  during  the  past 
winter.  The  entire  body  of  cobnists  set  out  for  Port-Boyal,  and  begui 
to  construct  that  town,  whidi  is  now  better  known  as  Annapolis. 
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In  autumn  ensoing,  M.  de  Monte  returned  to  France.  He  there  found 
public  feeling  veiy  unfitvorable  to  his  enterpriae,  owing  to  the  reports 
set  a-going  by  the  unassociated  peltry  merchants,  whose  interests  were 
endangered  by  his  monopolies,  that  the  climate  of  Acadia  was  unhealthy, 
and  that  such  establishments  as  his  were  injurious  to  individuals  and 
costly  to  the  state.  He  feared,  for  a  moment,  that  the  Society,  thus 
discredited,  would  be  broken  up,  for  want  of  the  aid  without  which,  he 
concluded,  nothing  durable  would  be  effected  for  colonisation :  he  resolved^ 
therefore,  to  remain  in  France,  to  prevent^  if  he  possibly  could,  such  a 
disaster:  and  M.  de  Poutrincourt  who  had  returned  also  to  France  to 
gather  emigrants,  was  ordered  to  fill  the  place  of  governor-substitute  for 
M.  de  MoDts.  But  before  the  former  could  reach  Port-Royal,  the 
colonists  were  already  on  their  way  home,  thinking  that  they  had  been 
left  on  their  own  resources  entirely. 

The  individual  who  had  rendered  the  greatest  service  at  Port-Royal  was 
the  celebrated  Lescarbot,  a  person  of  great  acquirements,  and  the  first 
to  point  out  the  true  means  to  found  a  colony  solidly.  He  urged  that 
proper  culture  of  tiie  land,  being  indispensable  to  success,  was  the  one  thing 
need^ :  and,  adding  example  to  precept,  himself  showed  his  fellow-colo- 
nists  how  to  set  about  it.  Some  he  cheered  on,  others  he  shamed  into 
activity,  says  our  authority ;  he  was  loved  by  eveiy  one,  and  this  none  the 
less  that  all  knew  he  never  spared  himself  when  the  general  weal  was  in 
question.  Not  a  day  passed  that  he  did  not  set  a-going  some  new  work  of 
utility,  constantly  bringing  into  play  his  scientific  acquirements  along  with 
the  manual  labor  he  either  practised  or  stimulated.  It  is  to  Lescarbot 
that  we  owe  the  best  memorials  we  now  possess  regarding  the  foundation 
of  Acadia.  Therein  we  may  discern  the  superior  mind  and  the  practised 
pen  of  a  man  equally  capable  to  write  the  history  of  a  colony,  as  to  lay  its 
foundations. 

Spurred  on  by  a  mind  so  intelligent  and  so  practical,  the  colonists* 
forthwith  busily  engaged  themselves,  some  in  charring  wood,  while  others 
took  to  road-making  in  the  forests.     Up  to  this  time,  the  people  ground 
their  grain  with  hand-mills;  a  water-mill  was  now  constructed  and  put  in 
action,  thus  setting  free  many  pairs  of  active  hands  for  more  skilled 
labor.    Lescarbot  showed  the  colonists  how  to  make  fire-bricks ;  and  to 
construct  a.fomaoe,  with  apparatus  for  clarifying  the  gum  of  the  fir  and 
making  pitch ;  in  a  word,  the  most  advanced  experience  of  the  useful  arts  i 
in  that  day  was  put  in  practice  in  the  new  settlement.     The  aborigines,  * 
astonished  to  see  numberless  objects  taking  shape  before  their  eyes, 
admiringly  exclaimed,  " How  many  things  these  Normans  know!" 
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li  was,  howeyer,  during  the  three  years  of  this  busy  industry,  whieh 
promised  to  do  so  much  for  the  colony,  that  two  misfortunes  fell  upon  it 
and  ruined  all.  The  first  blow  was  this :  a  party  of  Dutchmen,  conducted 
to  the  Society's  depot  by  a  vagabond  emigrant,  seized  a  whole  year's  store 
of  peltries  there  accumulated,  and  bore  them  off  as  a  prize ;  >  the  second 
and  &tal  blow  was  dealt  by  the  merchants  of  St  Malo,  who  found  means 
to  bring  about  a  revocation  of  the  Society's  monopoly  of  the  traffic  in 
peltry.  As  soon  as  authenticated  intelligence  arrived  of  these  disasters^ 
Uie  colonists  at  once  determined  to  quit  Port-Royal.  It  was  an  unfortu- 
nate and  even  uncalled-for  renunciation ;  for,  had  the  people  struggled  on 
till  the  coming  year,  it  is  probable  that  means. for  their  future  subsistence 
would  have  been  secured,  and  that  the  final  establishment  of  the  colony, 
by  them,  would  have  become  a  certainty. 

M.  de  Poutrincourt,  who  had  always  governed  the  settlement,  was  a 
favorite  of  the  natives  of  the  locality ;  many  of  whom  shed  tears  while 
regretMly  escorting  him  to  the  shore,  when  about  to  sail  for  France. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  respect  of  these  people  for  the  French  generaUy, 
that  when  they  returned  three  years  afterwards  (in  1610),  the  fort  and 
every  other  erection,  with  all  that  they  contained,  was  found  just  as  they 
were  on  the  day  of  departure  of  their  late  possessors. 

When  M.  de  Poutrincourt  thus  left,  it  was  his  design  (probably  commu- 
nicated to  the  natives)  that  he  would  soon  return ;  as  trusting  to  find 
partners  rich  enough  to  aid  him  effectively  in  continuing  his  work  of 
colonisation.  Certain  persons  of  rank,  indeed,  during  two  years  after 
his  arrival  in  France,  made  promises  of  their  assistance,  but  never  meant 
to  be  realised :  which  being  at  last  perceived  by  their  dupe,  he  sought 
for  help  in  another  direction,  and  soon  found  it ;  for  early  in  1610,  he 
concluded  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  two  leading  traders  of  Dieppe, 
named  Dujardin  and  Duqu^ne,  for  the  equipment  of  a  new  expedition. 
When  all  was  ready,  he  set  sail  for  Acadia,  taking  with  him  a  body  of 
colonists,  including  skilled  artisans,  all  of  a  superior  class.  But,  unhap« 
pfly,  the  assassination  of  Henry  lY  taking  place  soon  thereafter  (May  14), 
the  blight  which  for  the  time  fell  upon  France  itself,  extended  itself  even 
to  its  remotest  settlement  at  la  Bale  Fran^aise.  A  system  of  conjoint 
despotism  and  intrigue  succeeding,  under  the  queen-dowager  and  her 
minister  Concini,  to  the  conciliating  polity  of  the  late  king,  brought 
about  events  which  first  called  trouble  on  Port^Boyal,  and  finally  caused 
its  second  fall. 

As  soon  as  Concini  attained  the  chief  power,  the  Jesuits,  by  his  means, 
forced  M.  de  Poutrinoourt  to  receive  them  as  missionaries  into  his  settle 
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rnant  His  partners,  who  were  either  Hugnenots,  or  men  wlio  had 
prejudices  t^nst  the  Jesuits,  whom  tiiey  regarded  as  authors  of  the 
League  and  of  ihe  murder  of  Henry  IT,  preferred  to  retire  from  the 
Acadian  association  rather  than  to  admit  these  rdigieux  into  the  oolony. 
But  the  Jesuit  missioBaries  were  sustained  hy  the  marchioness  de 
Chtercherille,  who  proclaimed  hersdf  the  patroness  of  American  mis^ons. 
She  secured  their  admission  by  buying  up  the  dormant  rights  that  M.  de 
Monts  had  over  Acadia,  and  which  she  proposed  to  obtain  a  renewal  of, 
intendiog  to  put  Poutrincourt  himself  under  her  dependence.  In  fact, 
the  son  o£  the  latter  was  obliged,  soon  afterwards,  to  conclude  an  arrange- 
ment with  her,  that  subsistence  for  the  Jesuit  missionaries  should  be  had 
out  of  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  and  the  peltry  trade  of  the  colony ; 
an  exaction  which,  says  Lesoarbot,  tended  directly  to  deprive  those  who 
would  have  taken  part  in  the  colonisation,  of  the  means  for  doing  so. 
That  judicious  author  remarks,  that ''  if  a  contribution  of  a  seigniorial 
nature  were  due  to  any  one,  it  certainly  was  to  Poutrincourt,  and  not  to 
the  Jesuits,  who  could  not  subsist  without  him.  What  I  mean  is  this ; 
first  give  our  aid  to  the  commonwealth,  without  which  the  church  cannot 
exist ;  insomuch  as  (said  an  early  prelate)  the  chturd  cometh  of  the 
republic,  while  the  republic  proceedeth  not  from  the  church." 

A  portion  of  the  profits  accruing  from  the  traffic  in  peltry  by  the 
ooloniste,  was  however  set  apart  for  the  sustentation  of  the  Jesuit 
missions,  to  the  detriment  of  Port-Royal.  The  Protestants  and  such  of 
the  Catholics  of  France  as  were  partisans  of  Sully's  polity,  formed  the 
most  industrious  section  of  the  French  people ;  and  being  so,  were  natur- 
ally the  chief  friends  of  commerce  and  colonisation. 

IKssensions  were  not  slow  to  break  out  in  consequence.  These  were 
followed  by  hostile  measures :  the  Jesuits,  in  the  name  of  their  potent 
patroness,  seizing  Poutrinconrt's  trading  vessels,  and  originating  impri«' 
sonings  and  lawsuits  which  effected  his  ruin.  This  reduced  the  people 
of  Port-Royal,  to  whom  he  could  not  send  supplies  of  provbions,  to  starve 
through  a  whole  winter  upon  acorns,  beech-mast,  and  such  wild  roots  as 
they  could  grub  up.  After  having  thus  crippled  Poutrincourt,  the  mar> 
chioness  ceased  to  be  a  partner  in  his  association,  and  withdrew  with  her 
Jesuits  to  other  localities,  leaving  Port-Royal  desolate.  Champlain  did 
all  he  could  to  avert  this  catastrophe,  by  advising  the  lady  to  join  with 
M.  de  Monts  in  carrying  out  the  enterprise  she  thus  abandoned ;  but 
this  she  refused  to  do,  because  the  latter  was  a  Calvinist.  Besides  the 
obstacles  thus  assigned,  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits  were  bent 
upon  forndng  in  Acadia  an  establishment  similar  to  that  they  had  in 
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PttBgnay,  in  order  that  the  Freseh  ooIobj  should  be  entirelj  at  their 
deyotion  likewise ;  but  this  attempt  of  theirs  had  the  most  unfortunate 
fesoitB,  as  the  sequel  proves.  , 

Meantime  tiie  protectress  of  the  French  Jesuits  in  Acadia,  aided  iy 
die  Qaeen-dowager,  got  fitted  out,  at  Harflenr,  an  armed  yessel,  and 
gave  the  command  of  it  to  La  SauBsaye,  one  of  her  favorites.  The  desti* 
nation  of  La  Saussaye  was  Pori-Royal,  in  view  of  remoying  the  Jesuits ; 
but  he  proceeded,  in  the  first  place,  towards  the  Riyer  Penobscot  (Pentagoit), 
Ae  vdley  dT  which  stream  Father  Biart  had  explored  the  year  before. 
His  course  being  impeded  by  misty  weather,  however,  he  was  fidn  to 
&embark  his  people  at  the  island  of  Monts-Deserts,  where  he  commenced 
a  settlement  which  he  named  St.  Sauveur;  which  at  first  seemed  to 
thrive  beyond  his  most  sanguine  hopes,  but  a  political  storm  was  gathering, 
which,  when  it  burst,  at  once  crushed  the  colony  of  the  Holy  Saviour. 

At  this  time  En^and  daamed  the  whole  territory  of  north-eastern 
America  from  its  southern  seaboard  up  to  the  45th  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
including,  as  of  course,  the  central  r^on  of  Acadia.  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  contended  that  its  share  of  the  north-eastern  parts  of  the 
contin^dt  and  its  adjoining  islands,  descended  to  lat.  40^  N. ;  whence  it 
followed,  that  whilst  La  Saussaye  believed  himself  to  be  within  the  limits 
of  New  France  while  at  St.  Sauveur,  the  English  insisted  that  its  site 
was  theirs.  Following  up  this  pretension,  Captain  Atgall,  from  Virginia, 
intoceeded  to  dislodge  the  French  therefrom.  He  was  stimulated  to  this 
invasion  by  the  double  motive  of  a  desire  for  plunder,  and  by  his  preju- 
dices against  the  French  Catholics,  to  whom  he  attributed  the  ruin  of 
Poutrincourt  He  appeared  suddenly  before  the  then  quite  defenceless 
port,  with  a  ship  of  14  guns ;  and  some  show  of  resistance  being  made,  he 
assaulted  and  sacked  the  place  without  mercy.  Father  Gilbert  du  Thet 
was  killed  in  the  attack.^ 

By  way  of  legalising  this  act  of  piracy  (fisr  such  it  was),  ArgaD 
fildied  the  commission  granted  to  La  Saussaye,  and  affected  to  consider 
La  Saussaye  and  his  people,  thus  deprived  of  their  official  voucher,  as 
unaccredited  adventurers.  By  d^rees,  however,  his  harsh  deportment 
towards  them  softened,  and  he  proposed  to  those  among  -the  Calvinists 

*  The  French  at  that  time  held  on  to  Acadia  because  it  covered  their  fisheries ; 
the  English  coveted  it  because  the  penlnsala  laj  in  the  road  of  their  encroach- 
ments. Setting  apart  Argall's  personal  motives,  he  made  no  scruple  of  thna 
attacking  a  French  colonj  in  time  of  peace,  founded  on  debatable  territory,  for 
he  knew  that  his  countrymen  were  willing  to  solve  a  moot  question  of  national 
rights  by  a  prelimioary  seizure. 
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who  coald  gain  their  living  by  hard  labor,  to  acoompany  him  to  James- 
town (Yu^nia),  where,  after  a  year's  toil,  it  was  promiBed  they  should 
be  restored  to  their  country.  A  dozen  of  snch  accepted  his  offer ;  the 
rest,  including  La  Sanssaye  and  Father  Mass^,  preferred  trusting  them- 
selves to  a  firail  boat,  in  which  they  embarked  for  La  Heve  ;  where  they 
found  a  vessel  of  St.  Malo,  in  which  they  took  passage  to  France.  The 
twelve  persons  who  had  taken  Argall  at  his  word  were  confounded  at 
being  cast  into  prison,  and  treated  as  pirates,  upon  landing  at  Jamestown. 
They  demanded  in  vain  a  realisation  of  their  capitulfition  with  Aigall, 
and  were  condemned  to  die  I  Argall,  thinking  that  matters  had  gone  far 
enough,  and  fearing  that  trouble  might  fall  upon  himself,  through  his 
abstraction  of  De  Saussaye's  commission,  sent  it  to  the  Governor,  Sir 
Thomas  Dale,  and  confessed  all. 

At  sight  of  the  above-mentioned  document,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
number  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  aspirations  of  France  which  transpired 
during  the  inquest  that  followed,  the  Government  of  Virginia  resolved 
to  drive  all  Frenchmen  from  eveiy  point  occupied  by  them  to  the 
southward  of  45°  N.  lat.  A  squadron  of  three  armed  vessels  was 
accordingly  sent,  under  the  orders  of  Argall,  to  carry  out  the  resolution 
thus  adopted ;  Father  Biart  and  the  entrapped  men  of  St.  Sauveur  being 
sent  at  the  same  time.  This  Jesuit  was  accused  afterwards,  too  hastily 
doubtless,  of  now  piloting  his  country's  enemies  to  Port-Royal,  out  of 
hatred  to  M.  Biencourt,  then  Governor  there,  with  whom  he  had  some 
misunderstandings  previously,  in  Acadia. 

The  fleet  b^n  by  razing  to  the  ground  all  that  remained  of  Ste. 
Croix;  a  bootless  vengeance,  seeing  that  it  had  been  abandoned  for 
several  years.  It  then  stood  for  Port-BK)yal,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  laboring  in  their  grounds,  five  miles  distant.  Argall  set  fire  to  the 
town  ;  as  also  to  the  fort.  In  two  hours'  time  the  whole  was  a  shapeless 
mass  of  smoking  ruins.  The  French,  perceiving  the  flames,  hastened  to 
the  scene  of  destruction  ere  yet  it  was  complete.  Father  Biart,  trying  to 
persuade  them,  thus  deprived  of  their  all,  to  seek  shelter  with  their  invaders, 
as  their  chief  was  a  ruined  man,  was  repulsed  with  indignation.  One 
colonist,  in  particular,  lifted  a  hatchet  to  kill  him,  saying  that  he  was  a 
traitor,  and  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief. 

Thus  was  Port-Eoyal  thrice  destroyed  or  devastated,  through  divers 
evil  chances.  This  time  its  perdition  was  complete.  Many  of  its  late 
inhabitants  took  refuge  in  the  woods  around,  with  the  aborigines ;  others 
found  their  way  to  the  settlement  which  Champlain  had  formed  beside 
the  river  St.  Lawrence.    Poutrinoourt,  who  still  lingered  in  Acadia, 
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immediately  retamed  home«  Upon  his  arrival,  be  took  service  in  the 
army;  and  soon  afterwards  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  M^ri-sur^Seine, 
wliich  he  had  undertaken. to  reduce,  during  the  seditions  which  accom- 
panied the  espousals  of  the  young  king.* 

Poutrincourt  may  be  r^arded  as  the  real  founder  of  PorlrRoyal,  and 
even  of  Acadia  itself,  as  a  French  colony ;  for  the  destruction  of  Port- 
Royal  did  not  cause  the  abandonment  of  the  province,  which  ceased  not 
to  be  occupied,  at  some  point  or  other,  by  the  remaining  colonists ;  whose 
number  was  augmented,  from  time  to  time,  by  other  immigrants. 

The  home  government,  while  the  events  we  have  lately  noticed  were  in 
progress,  took  little  or  no  heed  of  the  colony  as  a  national  dependency. 
The  Queen-rant's  court  was  a  focus  of  intrigues  which  eventuated  in  a 
civil  war,  and  put  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  in  periLf  It  was 
not  a  time  for  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  impoverished  French 
Acadians,  or  for  avenging  the  misdeeds  of  the  piratical  Argall.  Pou- 
trincourt, seeing  the  hopelessness  of  the  case,  made  no  formal  represen- 
tation of  their  wrongs;  unless  we  take  for  such,  a  useless  measure 
addressed  to  the  Adtniralty  of  Guienne,  against  Father  Biart. 

The  marchioness  der  Guerchevill^,  however,  was  more  active :  she 
despatched  La  Saussaye  to  London,  to  claim  a  full  indemnity  for  the 
loss  she  had  incurred  through  the  illegal  acts  of  the  invading  Virginians ; 
and  her  demands,  backed  by  the  French  ambassador,  were  in  part  com- 
l^iied  with.  She  now  recognised,  but  too  lat^,  the  fault  she  had  com- 
mitted in  not  leaving  Acadia  in  the  charge  of  Poutrincourt,  as  Champlain 
counselled ;  a  mistake,  the  discredit  of  which  she  indirectly  imputed  to 
Father  Cotton,  confessor  of  Louis  XIII.{    But  led  away  by  a  spurious 

*  The  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII  was  signalised  bjr  intestine 
tronbles,  which  were  but  indifferently  appeased  by  the  pacification  of  St. 
M^nehonld,  in  the  year  1614. — B. 

t  "  The  Spanish  Ambassador,  noting  the  almost  general  anarchy  prevailing 
in  France,  advised  his  master  to  profit  by  the  occasion  to  dismember  the  kingdom, 
rather  than  to  consolidate  it  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Louis."— 

ASQUKTIL. 

I  '<  Le  Pere  Cotton,  famons  for  his  saupletse  and  his  intrigues,"  says  Dulanre, 
"was  confessor  to  Henry  lY  as  well  as  to  his  successor.  His  influence  over  the 
former  was  great,  though  the  king  liked  him  little  and  many  of  the  king's  subjects 
still  less."  A  conceit  of  the  time  respecting  this  Jesuit  has  come  down  to  ours : 
some  one  remarking  that  His  Majesty  always  desired  to  do  right,  though  right 
was  not  always  done  by  his  agents,  a  punster  exclaimed,  "  Que  voulez-vons  I  le 
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seal,  she  thought  it  would  be  nnsafe  to  entroBt  a  GalTmist  with  the 
direction  of  an  establishment^  the  chief,  end  of  which,  in  her  estimation 
at  least,  was  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic  fiuth  among  the  heathen. 


flUPPLSMSNT  TO  CHAPTER  FIRST,  BOOK  FIRST. 

On  page  103,  yoL  I,  of  the  edition  of  1845,  the  following  paragraph 

followed  that  ending  with  the  words "other  European  nations:" — 

"  This  conduct  of  France,  viewed  in  its  political  aspect,  merits  not  equal 
praise,  especially  in  regard  of  the  pernicious  sway  she  exercised  over  the 
moral  reguhttions  of  her  colonies.  In  Canada,  for  example,  from  a  fear 
of  shocking  the  savages  by  a  juxtaposition  of  men  of  diverse  religious 
creeds,  the  government  was  induced  to  permit  none  but  Catholics  to 
become  settlers  among  them.  Thus  while  Catholicism  was  obliged  to 
permit  Protestantism  to  subsist  at  its  side  in  the  mother  country,  it  had 
force  sufficient  to  exclude  it  totally  in  the  plantations  beyond  sea;  a 
spirit  of  exclusion  which,  antecedent  to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  adumbrated  that  overturning  of  the  system  of  compromise  feJlea 
upon  by  Henry  lY  and  Sully.  The  liberal  and  somewhat  republican 
tendencies  of  the  Huguenot  mind,  made  ihe  Protestant  party  always 
appear  menacing  to  the  crown;  while  the  court  viewed  with  a  very 
different  eye  the  submission  of  the  Catholics  and  the  higher  clergy,  as 
hostile  at  the  least  as  the  royal  power  to  the  liberty  of  the  masses." 

And  again,  page  122  of  the  first  edition,  chapter  I,  book  I,  ends  with 
the  following  sentences,  which  have  been  omitted  in  the  last  edition : — 

" it  is  very  deplorable  that  the  interest  of  the  colony,  and  that  of 

religion,  have  not  always  been  identical. 

■ 

roi  a  lea  oreilles  boarr^es  tellement  de  Gotten."  (The  royal  ear  is  so  stolM 
with  Coltonj  that  the  complaints  of  his  people  are  shut  out.) 

In  1611,  the  first  arrival  of  the  Jesnlts  from  France  took  place  in  Acadia. 
Pdres  Biard  and  Masse  were  earliest  in  this  field  of  missionary  labor.  In 
the  Rilation  of  the  year  we  find  the  following  passage : — "  A  great  fruit  of  the 
.mission  is  the  confidence  and  friendship  the  Acadian  savages  have  for  the  French, 
wt  being  so  fiuniliar  with  them. . .  .Some  English  coming  in  their  way  as  w« 
once  saw  ourselves,  they  rushed  upon  them,  but  success  did  not  crown  their 
assault  And,  late  in  1611,  some  Dutch  landing  to  take  in  water,  they  fell  upon 
them  and  killed  six  with  the  captain.    B.  1611,  ch.  24.— S. 
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^  I)66{ate  the  nnlUty  of  its  lesolts  in  our  day,  we  cannot  but  admire 
Baeh  rel^ons  enthusiasm  aa  that  of  Madame  de  GueroheviUe,  and  which 
led  her  to  sacrifice  a  pari  of  her  fortune  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 
But  while  rendering  all  the  justice  due  to  her  for  a  devotedness  which 
ought  to  appear  sublime  in  this  age  of  cold  calculation  and  self-seeking 
interestedness^  the  question  still  recurs,  why  did  such  charitable  works 
bear  no  permanent  firuit,  or  operate  ultimately  for  the  advantage  of 
France?  It  is  true  that,  at  the  time  indicated,  men's  experience  had 
not  aa  jet  tau^t  them  that  the  interest  of  religion  itself  demanded  the 
flaerifioe  of  all  else,  for  the  advancement  and  consolidation  of  the  colonies ; 
for,  these  fiuling,  either  the  perdition  of  the  missions  must  needs  follow, 
mt  at  least  their  after  success  would  become  problematical  in  the  highest 
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X.  de  MontB  abuidoiis  Aoadift  for  GuuuU.— Foondation  of  QmbM.— Cooiplncjr  agtinU 
ChampfaUn  ponidlied.— AlUance  with  the  AlgonqoiiiB,  fc«.— Fint  expedition  sgmiiut  the 
IcoqnoiB.— Second  expedition  MgaluMt  the  aaine.— M.  de  Xonts  retira  fkom  Canadian  affldn. 
—The  count  de  SoisBone  replaces  him.— Death  of  the  latter.— The  prince  de  Cond*  appointed 
ttentenant-general  (Tioeroi)  of  Canada.— Champlatn  fonnsaSocietjr  poeBcaring  a  monopolj 
of  the  peltry  traffic— Oppoaition  made  to  this  Society's  oxcluaire  privileges.— The  prince 
de  Cond^  sdls  his  commiasion  to  admiral  de  Montmorencj.— Champlain's  treaty  with  the 
Huron  tribes.— He  explores  the  Ontaooaia  (or  Ottawa}  rirer,  and  diseovera  Lalce  Ontario 
and  Lake  liipiasing.- Third  expedition  againat  the  Iroqnoia.— Treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Algonqnina  and  other  tribes. — ^The  dnke  de  Yeutadonr  beoomea  lieutonant-general  of 
New  France.- Arrival  of  the  Jeeoita  in  Canada.— Champlain  learea  for  Fnmoe.— Cardinal 
de  Bicbeliea  dissolves  Champlain's  company,  and  oonatitiitea  the  aaaodation  denominated 
"  Society  of  the  Hundred  Partnera." 

The  sieor  de  Monts,  as  we  have  seen,  abandoned  Aeadia  in  1607. 
His  whole  attention  was  now  turned  to  Canada.  Two  motives  impelled 
him  to  persevere  in  his  projects:  a  desire  to  enlarge  the  French  posses- 
sions in  America;  and  a  hope  he  cherished,  of  being  able,  at  a  intnre 
time,  to  reach  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  a  North-west  passage.  The  possibility 
or  otherwise  of  such  a  desideratum  being  realifed, — a  moot  question  ever 
since  the  age  of  Columbus,  and  still  an  unsolved  problem, — ^was  left  ta 
our  own  times  to  settle. 


*  The  Bcriea  of  years,  printed  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  mark  the  limits  of 
an  epoch  in  which  it  may  be  said  that  Canada  and  its  dependencies  were  refounded. 
The  wars  of  France  against  foreign  powers,  and  the  worse  hostilities  waged 
between  her  own  sons,  daring  most  of  the  previous  century,  had  now  terminated. 
The  kingdom  was  prospering  under  the  conciliatory  sway  of  Henry  the  Fourth ; 
whose  deficiencies  as  a  ruler  were  compensated  by  the  administratlye  talents, 
economical  spirit,  and  orderly  habits  of  his  prime  minister  and  confidant, 
Maximilian  de  Bethune,  duke  of  Sully.  There  were  therefore  time,  inclination, 
and  pecuniary  means  ready  to  be  employed  In  ameliorating  the  situation  of  the 
French  settlements  in  America ;  which  had  been  allowed,  through  the  troubles 
and  impoverishment  of  the  mother  country,  to  become  almost  extinct  as  organ- 
ised dependencies.  [It  was,  indeed,  full  time  that  the  vain-glorious  title  of 
"New France"  should  be  other  than  an  empty  sound;  and  from  this  date  the 
enormous  territories  which  France  claimed  for  herself  and  called  a  great  colony 
though  still  a  huge  wilderness  merely,  should  have  its  skirts  at  least  trimmed 
with  the  edgings  of  civilisation. 

M.  de  Monteil,  in  hisgreat  work,  Hittoirt  det  Drangait  des  divers  Etats  writing 
of  early  French  colonisation,  real  and  unreal  in  North  America,  puts  the  follow- 
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After  having  obtained  from  the  king  (1607)  a  renewal  of  his  privil^ee 
fijr  one  year,  M.  de  Monts  appointed  Ghamplain  his  lieutenant,  and  along 
irith  his  partners  equipped  two  vessels :  one,  to  traffic  at  Tadousac  ]  the 
other,  to  bear  the  colonists  who  were  to  commence  a  settlement  near  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

The  expedition  arrived  at  Stadacon^  (Quebec)  on  the  third  day  of  July. 
Champlain's  people  disembarked  at  the  point  of  land  now  occupied  by 
the  lower  town  of  the  present  city  of  Quebec.  They  forthwith  cleared 
a  site,  and  erected  cabins  for  temporary  sheltering-places. 

Nature  herself  would  seem  to  have  formed  the  table-land  whose  bases 
are  bathed  by  the  rivers  St.  Lawrence,  Cap  Rouge  and  St.  Charles,  as 
the  cradle,  first,  of  a  colony ;  next,  the  central  point  of  an  after  empire. 
It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the  tact  of  Champlain  led 
him  at  once  to  pitch  upon  this  locality  as  a  proper  head-quarters  for  the 
projected  establishment.  Having  fairly  set  his  hands  to  work,  Champlain 
soon  saw  rise  before  him  a  fort,  of  some  extent  and  respectable  strength ; 
while  several  laborers  were  busied  in  clearing  contiguous  land  for  tillage, 
or  in  other  useful  and  urgent  works.  The  foundations  of  a  town,  yet  to 
1>ecome  one  of  the  most  famous  cities  of  the  New  World,  were  now  being 
laid  in  the  presence  of  wondering  red  men  of  the  woods. 

The  etymology  of  the  name  of  Quebec,  like  that  of  Canada,  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  learned  discussion ;  but  the  question  now  scarcely 
admits  of  a  doubt:  Quebec  owes  its  name  neither  to  the  exclamatory 
wonder  of  a  Norman,  struck  with  the  peculiar  features  of  the  site  and 
bold  scenery  around  it ;  nor  yet  to  the  patriotic  piety  of  another  compatriot 
of  the  founder,  said  to  have  attributed  to  the  locality  a  name  dear  to  his 
recollections:  in  a  word,  Champlain  asserts  positively  that  he  landed  at 

ing  words  in  the  mouth  of  an  interlocutor :  "  The  English,  for  a  time,  did  little 
more  than  show  themselves  in  the  western  seas  and  touch  at  various  points  of 
their  shores.  The  other  nations  of  Europe  remained  mere  spectators  of  what 
was  going  on.  I  make  an  ezeeption  of  the  French,  however;  their  national 
pride  never  jet  would  let  them  play  so.simple  a  part.  But  still  their  sea-captains, 
Bent  to  the  scene  of  action — ^Yerrazano,  Gartier,  Ghamplain,  Ribou,  Yillegagnon, 
Laroque,  and  several  others — did  nothing  or  little  more  than  embark  for 
America,  disembark  there,  build  a  few  wooden  forts,  leave  behind  them  a  hand- 
ful of  miserable  wretches  (pauvres  diablet)  and  return  to  France  forthwith. 
Nevertheless,  jou  will  find,  in  maps  of  the  time.  North  America  parcelled  out 
with  its  Terres  Neuves,  Ganada,  Florida,  &c.  There  jou  may  see  rivers  with 
French  names,  such  as  American  Seines,  Loires,  and  Qaronnes ;  and  new  cities 
(on  paper)  called  Gharles-Ville,  Henri-Ville,  &c.  Ah  I  our  geographers  have 
achieved  many  more  conqueffts  than  our  captains." — B,J 
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a  place  which  the  natiTeB  called  KAec^  whidi  word  meaai,  in  theif 
language,  a  straU;  thna  indicating  the  nanowa  between  St.  Lawrence 
and  Gap  Bonge,  where  the  great  riTsr  is  not  more  than  600  rods  {^nrgm) 
wide.* 

Hardly  had  the  French  gained  a  foothold  on  a  part  of  the  Oanadian 
soil  and  made  beginnings  to  dear  it,  than  a  plot  was  got  up  which  menaced 
the  settlement  with  rain.  The  severe  discipline  maintained  by  their  ohiefy 
served  for  a  pretext  to  Jean  Dnval,  a  Norman  locksmith,  to  cut  him  oC 
This  man,  who  was  both  violent  and  conrageoos,  and  had  distingniahed 
himself  in  war  against  the  savages  of  Acadia,  drew  in  several  colonists  to 
take  part  in  the  proposed  mnrder  of  their  governor.  The  conspiratorB 
proposed,  when  he  was  thus  disposed  of  either  by  cord  or  bullet,  to  {Hllage 
the  stores  and  take  reft^  in  Spain  with  the  booty.  Some  days  before  the 
prescribed  time  for  putting  in  act  what  had  been  proposed,  one  of  the 
party,  stung  with  remorse,  confessed  everything  and  named  his  aco^nn- 
pliees,  as  indeed,  upon  the  trial,  all  the  others  did,  yet  were  they  severally 
sentenced  to  death ;  but  Duval  only  was  executed:  the  rest  were  sent  as 
folons  to  France,  where  the  king  pardoned  them.  The  example  thus  made^ 
however,  sufficed  to  keep  down  a  spirit  of  mutiny  among  the  colonists,  f 

Ghamplain  had  been  invested  with  aqiple  powers,  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial — all  which  devolved  upon  his  next  successors  in  order.  These 
powers  constituted  a  real  despotism  \  tempered,  nevertheless,  with  usagen 

*  The  word  Qtiefrec,  prononnced  Onofrec  in  the  Algonquin  reraacalar,  says 
Mr.  Stanislas  Vassal,  signifies  ditroUy  a  strait.  That  gentleman  (whose  mother 
was  an  Abenaquis),  who  speaks  several  native  dialects  and  has  passed  most  of 
his  life  among  the  aborigines,  assures  us  that  the  word  is  pnrelj  Indian. — ^H. 
Malo,  a  missionary,  in  the  year  1843,  among  the  tribes  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawv 
fence,  also  assures  us  that  the  word  KibeCf  in  Micmac  idiom,  has  the  above  signifi- 
cation :  the  reverend  gentleman  himself  had  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  Quebec 
is  of  native  origin.  The  proper  application  of  the  word  is  adjectival  j  via 
elosedf  obstructed, 

[It  was  rather  unusual,  in  any  part  of  colonised  North  America,  English  or 
French,  to  adopt  native  names  already  in  use  for  the  sites  of  settlements. 
That  of  Quebec  must  have  been  an  exception,  seeing  that  Ohamplain  speaks  so 
positively  as  above :  else  it  were  just  possible  that  the  name  of  Candebec>8ui^ 
Seine  in  Normandy,  carelessly  pronounced,  was  transferred  by  the  settlers, 
many  being  Normans,  to  the  new  town  built  near  a  bee  de  rm^re,  riverain 
promontory  or  bluff. — B.] 

t  Ohamplain ;  Lesoarbot. 
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and  formalitiai;  Imt  whioh  temperipgs,  by  degrees  became  lees  and  leas 
operatiye.* 

The  goYemoTB,  aa  will  be  aeen  below,  bad  no  other  curb  put  upon  their 
abaolutiflm,  than  such  as  might  arise  out  of  the  official  advice  given  them 
by  a  oounoil,  the  members  of  whioh  they  nominated  themselves,  and  whose 
t^iinions  they  were  not  bound  to  carry  into  practice.  Such  powers  as  we 
have  detailed,  or  powers  very  similar  in  nature  and  extent,  were  del^ated 
to  all  the  founders  of  provinces  in  North  America,  setting  aside  a  few 
exoeptiona  in  the  En^ish  colonial  provinces.  A  despotism  like  this  was 
not  inoooyenient  at  an  early  stage  of  the  progress  of  any  colony ;  because, 
in  lespeot  of  the  early  French  settlements  at  least,  most  of  their  members 
were  in  the  pay  of  a  governor  or  of  a  company.  But  in  proportion  as 
tha  colonies  extended  and  became  populous,  they  fiishioned  their  institu- 
tms  after  the  model  of  those  of  the  mother  country  of  each ;  unless 
indeed,  taldng  into  account  differing  conditions  of  exbtenoe,  such  a  pattern 
it  was  impossible  to  copy  exactly. 

Champlain  found  that^  since  the  days  of  Jacques  Cartier,  aboriginal 
Canada  had  been  metamorphosed  by  revolutions  among  its  contending 
tribes.  Stadaoon^  and  Hochelaga  existed  no  more;  and  it  did  not  seem 
that  the  same  native  populations  as  those  of  Cartier's  day  possessed  the 
country  whioh  had  those  places  ibr  their  head-quarters.  Had  these 
sefctlCTients  been  destroyed  in  war,  or  had  their  possessors  moved  to  other 
locations,  better  suited  for  .the  chase  or  the  fishery? — Coldenf  reports 
that  the  Five  Nations  (Iroquois)  once  occupied  the  environs  of  Mont- 
Rojal,  whenoe  the  Algonquins  drove  them,  according  to  an  accredited 

*  Thus  nun  the  conBtitutive  terma  of  "  instractions ''  in  the  early  governors 
eommissions :-*".... in  times  of  peace,  repose,  and  tranquillity,  to  command 
and  govern,  both  by  sea  and  land  ]  to  ordain,  decide,  and  cause  to  execute  all 
that  yoQ  shall  Judge  ought  to  and  can  be  done  for  maintaining,  keeping,  and 
preserving  the  said  places  put  under  your  power  and  authority,  in  the  forms 
and  ways,  and  by  the  means,  prescribed  by  Our  ordinances.  And  to  enable 
you  to  carry  out  your  views,  you  are  authorised  to  commission,  constitute,  anck 
establish  all  oflBces  whatsoever,  whether  for  affairs  of  war,  or  of  justiciary  and 
police,  in  the  first  resort;  and,  in  the  second  resort,  to  indicate  and  present 
deibrred  causes  before  Us,  so  that  these  may  be  finally  decided  on :  such  letters^ 
titles,  and  requisites  to  be  given  as  may  be  necessary.  And  according  as  affaira 
oocur,  you  shall  in  person,  with  the  advice  of  prudent  and  capable  persons^ 
prescribe-^ubjeot  to  Our  good  pleasure — all  laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances^ 
in  so  ikr  as  they  may  conform  to  our  own,  in  regard  of  such  things  and  con« 
eemments  as  are  not  provided  for  by  these  presents.'' 

t  Golden :  HiHory  qf  th$  Five  Naiumt  of  Canada, 
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tradition  of  these  nations  themselves.  Revolutions  of  this  kind  are  not 
uncommon  among  savage  tribes. 

It  is  inferrible,  from  the  silence  of  Gartier  upon  the  subject,  that  the 
wars  between  the  Iroquois  and  other  savage  nations  of  Canada  had  not 
begun  when  he  wrote.  He  speaks  only  of  the  Toudaments,  a  sea-board 
tribe,  between  Acadia  and  Manhattan  (New  York).  This  people  trmv- 
ersed  the  AUeghanies,  to  ravage  parts  of  the  Laurentian  valley. 

In  Champlain's  time,  again,  the  country  had  inhabitants  yet  more 
barbarous  than  those  encountered  by  Cartier.  The  tribes  now  generally 
found  manifested  signs  of  suffering,  which  proved  that  they  were  oppres- 
sed and  overborne  by  other  savages,  of  superior  courage  or  greater  oraft 
than  themselves.  In  their  despair  of  holding  out  against  the  latter,  they 
eagerly  sought  an  alliance  with  the  French  against  the  Iroquois,  who 
occupied  the  forests  southward  of  Lake  Ontario.  These  Iroquois  were 
of  the  Huron  type  of  aborigines,  and  formed  five  nations  in  confederation. 
One  of  these  nations  was  divided  into  three  tribes ;  bearing,  severally, 
the  appellations  of  Turtles,  Bears  and  Wolves.  The  Iroquois  were  men- 
tally superior  to  all  other  native  nations  of  North  America. 

Uninformed  of  the  strength  and  nature  of  the  confederation,  and 
naturally  most  anxious  to  stand  well  with  his  nearest  native  neighbors 
Champlain  accepted,  perhaps  rashly,  the  proposal  above  mentioned ;  which 
embarked  the  colony  in  wars  which  lasted  more  than  a  century.  He 
expected  that,  by  securing  the  people  of  one  of  the  native  tribes  for 
friends,  he  might  not  only  break  up  the  Iroquois  confederation,  but 
ultimately  subdue  or  awe  into  neutrality  all  other  tribes  disposed  to  be 
troublesome  to  the  French.  He  knew  not  the  fact  that  alien  colonists 
had  ranged  themselves  with  the  Iroquois,  and  were  ready  to  sustain  their 
pretensions,  so  as  to  counterwork  the  polity  he  meant  to  pursue. 

The  Iroquois  had  now  become  the  terror  of  all  the  North  American 
aborigines  out  of  their  own  pale.  Thus  when  the  Agniers  took  arms 
against  the  tribes  of  New  England,  the  cry  of  alarm,  passing  from  hill 
to  hill,  "  The  Iroquois  are  coming!  "  chilled  every  heart,  paralysed  every 
arm ;  and  having  arrived,  other  native  men,  women,  and  children  were 
used  to  flee  before  them,  as  sheep  from  wolves.  The  Iroquois,  from 
policy,  took  great  care  to  keep  up  this  dread ;  and  sought,  upon  every 
occasion,  to  persuade  other  nations,  that  themselves  were  invincible. 

M.  Pont-Grav^,  having  arrived  from  Europe  with  two  vessels,  full  of 
men,  Champlain  set  out,  with  his  Indian  allies,  to  attack  the  cantons. 
July  29, 1609,  he  met  their  forces  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  which  bears 
his  name.    Both  sides  forthwith  prepared  for  the  action,  which  did  not 
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take  place,  however,  till  next  day.  Daring  the  interyeniDg  night,  the 
saTages  beguiled  the  time  with  dances,  songs,  and  provocative  taunts 
launched  at  the  native  foes  before  them,  in  the  style  of  warriors  of  the 
heroic  ages  of  Greece,  as  recorded  by  Homer.  When  day  dawned,  a 
body  of  Iroquois,  200  strong,  advanced  slowly,  but  with  steady  step  and 
much  confidence,  to  the  attack,  headed  by  three  chiefs,  each  distinguished 
by  a  large  bunch  of  feathers  on  his  head.  The  allies  of  Champlain,  who 
had  only  three  of  his  men  at  hand,  the  rest  of  his  people  not  having  come 
up,  drew  up  into  two  separate  corps,  and  put  him  forward  as  their  leader, 
telling  the  French  to  aim  principally  at  the  enemy|s  chiefe.  The 
Iroquois,  when  within  thirty  steps  of  their  foes,  stood  still  in  wonder 
upon  observing  the  unknown  auxiliaries  in  the  van  of  battle.  Recovering 
from  their  surprise,  they  answered  a  flight  of  arrows  from  their  adver- 
saries with  another ;  but  when  the  French  discharged  their  firelocks  and 
shot  dead  two  of  the  chiefs,  and  mortally  wounded  another,  the  entire 
horde  fied  to  the  woods,  and,  being  hotly  pursued  thither  by  their  trium- 
phant antagonists,  several  more  were  killed,  and  some  of  them  taken 
prisoners. 

Only  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  the  victors  were  wounded  in  this  action,  and 
none  of  them  killed.  They  pillaged  their  enemies'  camp  and  began  a 
hasty  retreat.  Evening  being  come,  they  took  one  of  their  captives,  and 
first  causing  him  to  sing  the  native  chaunt  of  death,  prelusive  to  his 
coming  fate,  they  tortured  him  in  the  modes  usual  with  them  upon  such 
occasions.  Champlain  shocked  at  their  barbarity,  asked  leave  to  put  the 
wretched  man  out  of  ^rther  pain  by  a  quick  despatch ;  but  this  was  not 
allowed  until  the  tormentors  had  exhausted  every  device  of  savage  cruelty. 
Towards  autumn,  Champlain  returned  to  France.  King  Henry,  then 
at  Fontainebleau,  received  him  favorably,  and  listened,  with  much  inter- 
est, to  the  report  he  gave  of  the  state  of  Canada :  or,  rather,  as  that 
prince  now  chose  to  call  his  American  dependencies,  "  New  France." 

But  M.  de  Monts  was  unable,  notwithstanding,  to  obtain  a  renewal  of 
his  monopoly  of  the  peltry  traffic :  adverse  interests  proved  more  potent 
than  his  credit  at  court  could  overcome.  Yet  although  all  the  means 
that  now  remained  for  him  to  rely  upon  were  the  pecuniary  resources  of 
his  partners,  and  the  expected  profits  accruing  from  the  traffic, — despite 
the  competition  of  other  parties,  he  dared  to  hope  that  he  might  still 
realise  enough  to  balance  the  outlay  occasioned  by.  the  needs  of  the  infant 
colony :  and  thus  confiding  in  his  fortunes,  he  equipped  two  vesselSi 
which  he  entrusted  to  Champlain,  who  set  sail  for  Quebec. 
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The  Indians,  meaawbile,  were  impatient  at  the  prolonged  abeenoe  of 
the  French  Chief,  under  whose  orders  they  were  eager  to  set  out  on  an 
expedition  against  the  onoe^lreaded  Iroquois,  but  whom  they  no  longer 
feared  to  seek  out  for  attack.  Ghamplain,  nothing  loth,  complied  with 
their  wishes  shortly  after  his  arrival,  and  took  the  field  in  pursuit  of 
a  body  of  Iroquois  hovering  about  the  embouchure  of  the  river  Riohdieu. 
When  Ghamplain  and  his  allies  set  out  in  quest  of  their  foes,  they  were 
found  nearer  than  was  expected.  The  Iroquois  had  intrenched  themselves^ 
hoping  thereby  to  shelter  their  bodies  from  the  deadly  action  of  European 
implements  of  war,  such  as  they  had  experienced  the  year  before.  They 
met  the  first  assault  upon  them  with  spirit,  and  successfully  resisted  the 
assailants.  But  at  the  second  attack,  volleys  of  musketry  again  decided 
the  conquest ;  which  was  long  and  well  maintained  by  the  Iroquois,  and 
in  which  Ghamplain  himself  received  a  wound.  Most  of  the  defeated 
party  were  finally  cut  in  pieces,  and  all  those  who  escaped  the  tomahawk 
perished  in  a  stream  whither  they  were  driven.  Two  hundred  Hurons 
arrived  after  the  combat  was  over.  Most  of  these,  having  never  seen  a 
European,  regarded  Ihe  persons  of  the  French,  their  dress,  (heir  arms, 
with  astonishment,  without  forecasting,  any  more  than  Ghamplain's  allies, 
the  destiny  of  the  strangers  now  recognised  by  them  for  the  first  time. 

It  was  just  after  the  return  of  Ghamplain  from  this  short  but  brilliant 
campaign,  that  he  became  apprised  of  king  Henry's  tragical  death,  the 
news  of  which  spread  as  much  consternation  at  Quebec  as  Port-RoyaL 
Every  one  appreciated  the  magnitude  of  the  country's  loss ;  but  Ghamplain 
felt  it  more  than  all,  from  having  enjoyed  the  proteotion  and  friendship 
of  that  great  prince.  He  embarked  immediately  for  France,  in  order  to 
attend  personally  to  the  colony's  interests  at  head-quarters,  which  would 
likely  be  jeoparded  by  the  discussions  likely  to  follow  upon  the  event  which 
all  good  subjects,  at  home  and  abroad,  conjoined  in  deploring. 

The  tendencies  of  the  new  government,  its  throwing  open  the  traffic 
in  peltry  lately  announced,  all  which  had  already  given  rise  to  brisk  compe^ 
tition,  forced  M.  de  Monts  to  renounce  his  projects  entirely ;  and  those 
who  wished  to  follow  them  up  along  with  him,  were  fidn  to  turn  their 
speculative  r^ards  in  other  directions. 

Ghamplain,  after  having  conferred  with  his  patron  at  Pons,  strove  to 
form  a  new  company,  and  to  put  Ganada  under  the  protection  of  some 
hi^  personage  capable  of  assuring  the  favorable  dispositions  of  the 
Court.  The  influence  of  the  marchioness  de  Oueroheville  19  the  afiairg 
of  Acadia  seemed  to  him  to  prove  the  necessity  of  similar  patronage  in 
the  present  case.    Passing  in  review  the  likeliest  individuals  to  meet  his 
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TiewB  a|noDg  the  eiowd  of  French  prinoeB  and  grandeei,  he  pitched  upon 
Ohulefl  de  Bonrhon,  Count  de  SoisBons,  as  a  suitable  party;  and  on 
Implication  made,  that  nobleman  consented,  by  letters  dated  October 
1812,  to  succeed  M.  de  Monts  as  Lieutenant-General  of  Canada,  and  to 
retain  Champlain  and  his  deputy.  Scarcely  were  those  letters  expedited, 
irfaen  the  Count  died.  Champlain  was  again  in  difficulty ;  but  he  was 
promptly  relieved  from  it  by  the  prince  de  Condi's  consenting  to  take  up 
the  functions  which  had  fiJlen  £rom  the  dying  hands  of  De  Soissons. 

The  commission  now  given  to  Champlain  warranted  him  to  seise  every 
unauthorifled  vessel  he  should  find  trafficking  in  peltry  between  Quebec 
and  the  upper  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  was  abolishing,  within 
those  limits,  the  freedom  of  trade  accorded  by  Henry  lY.  When  the 
terms  of  the  new  commission  became  known  in  the  several  ports  of 
France,  a  formidable  opposition  to  it  arose,  and  Champlain  was  put  to 
his  wits'  end  to  conjure  the  storm.  He  proposed,  in  order  to  conciliate 
an  adverse  interests,  the  formation  of  a  society  for  colonisation  and  traffic, 
into  which  every  merchant  whatever  mi^t  rightfully  oiter.  He  desired 
at  once  to-  assure  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  thereby,  and  to  give  a 
certain  amount  of  freedom  to  all  parties  engaged  or  intending  to  engagjB 
in  the  traffic  on  their  own  account.  This  compromise  was  the  most 
judicious  measure  that  could  be  adopted,  under  the  circumstances; 'but 
the  merchants  of  La  Rochelle  refrised  to  join  the  association  thus  amended. 
The)^  had  been  invited  to  repair-  to  Fontainebleau,  to  sign  the  articles  of 
ag^nemmit,  along  with  the  merchants  of  St.  Male  and  Bouen,  but  now 
refiised  to  come.  To  give  the  dissentients  due  time  for  re-consideration, 
a  third  part  of  the  shares  of  the  new  association  was  set  aside  for  their 
use,  if  claimed  within  an  appointed  time ;  but  as  soon  as  that  period 
elapsed,  without  such  application  being  made,  the  book  was  closed,  and 
the  whole  shares  were  allotted  to  the  two  other  trading  marts  in  equal 
moieties.  Constituted  to  endure  fi)r  eleven  years,  the  legality  of  the 
assooiation  was  ratified  by  the  Prince  de  Cond^  and  confirmed  by  the 
King :  a  high  sanction  which,  when  notified  to  the  Bochelle  merchants, 
eaosed  them  to  repent  of  their  obstinacy;  because  all  legal  trading 
competition  was  now  shut  out,  a  result  they  had  not  anticipated.  They 
continued,  however,  to  carry  on  a  contraband  traffic  in  opposition  to  the 
new  association ;  this  being  all  the  easier  because  of  the  impossibility,  in 
those  days,  of  effectually  guarding  the  coasts  and  interior  water-ways  of 
io  extensive  a  pegion  as  Canada.  Champlain,  who  expected  great  returns 
from  the  society's  traffic,  caused  a  site  to  be  cleared  in  the  vicinity  of 
Montreal,  for  erecting  a  fert  to  protect  the  fiMtory  intended  to  be  opened 
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in  the  island  of  that  name.     He  oondaded,  at  the  mme  time,  a  treaty  of   - 
alliance  and  trade  with  the  Horons,  a  party  of  which  nation,  200  in^^" 
number,  had  come  on  a  visit;  and  the  chiefs  gave  him  permission  to 
commence  a  settlement  in  their  country,  if  he  found  its  soil  suitable  fiir 
the  purpose. 

Constantly  scanning  the  country  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  its  chief  tributaries,  Champlain's  attention  specially  fixed  « 
itself,  in  1613,  on  the  regions  of  the  north.  An  adventurer  assured  liiin 
that,  in  company  with  some  Algonquins,  he  once  arrived  at  a  remote  sea- 
shore, where  he  had  seen  fragments  of  a  wrecked  English  vessel.  He 
wished  to  ascertain  if  this  report  were  true,  which  the  discovery  of 
Hudson's  Bav,  in  1602,  had  rendered  probable  enough.  But,  having 
ascended  the  Ottawa  nearly  to  its  sources  without  coming  to  any  sea,  he 
retraced  his  course.' 

The  discovery  of  Lake  Ontario,  in  1615,  was  an  ample  compensation 
for  previous  disappointments  in  his  indefatigable  explorations.  He  was 
at  the  Sault  St.  Louis,  when  the  Hurons  and  the  Outaouais  arrived,  to 
claim  again  his  aid  in  repelling  the  Iroquois,  who  always  obstructed  their 
path.  Accordingly,  he  set  out  for  Cahiagu^,  on  Lake  Ontario,  where 
the  altiee  had  assembled  their  forces.  Ascending  the  Ottawa,  he  reached 
Lake  Nipissing,  about  sixty  leagues  north-east  of  Lake  Huron ;  then 
descending  southward,  he  reached  Lake  Ontario,  late  in  July.  Champlain 
was  the  first  European  who  visited  the  "fresh-water  sea,"  as  he  called 
Ontario ;  then,  as  now,  a  huge  natural  mirror,  but  at  that  time  reflecting 
on  its  surface  only  the  skirts  of  wild  woodlands,  instead  of  the  smiling 
images  of  flourishing  cities  and  towns  which  stud  its  shores  at  the 
present  day. 

Operations  forthwitii  commenced;  for  all  that  was  needful  to  reach 
the  Iroquois,  was  merely  to  traverse  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  savages,  * 
foreseeing  what  they  had  to  expect,  were  found  solidly  intrenched ;  and 
by  this  means  they  effectually  resisted  the  assaults  of  their  native  foes, 
who  advanced  in  disorderly  fashion,  in  spite  of  all  the  French  could  do 
to  regulate  their  movements.  Thus  repulsed,  their  distrust  of  themselvea 
now  became  as  depressing,  as  their  confidence  had  been  high  before. 
Nought  was  thought  of  but  retreat,  and  this  was  effected  happily  without 
loss. 

Champlain,  who  had  received  two  wounds  in  the  affair,  demanded  the 
aid  of  two  guides  to  conduct  him  to  Montreal ;  this  being  denied  to  him 
under  different  pretexts,  he  was  obliged  to  winter  among  the  natives. 
But  he  did  not  pass  the  season  idly :  making  hiu^self  acquainted  with 
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(he  Ontarian  regioiui  around,  and  yisiting,  in  especial,  the  Neutf al  nation^ 
a  race  of  natives  which  kept  up  friendly  iielations  with  all  the  battling 
tribes  aronnd. 

Champlain  did  not  return  to  the  Sault  St.  Louis  till  next  June« 
A  report  of  his  death  had  gained  currency,  during  the  interval  ]  therefore 
great  was  the  joy  of  the  colonists  upon  his  re-appearing  among  them,  after 
making  discoveries  which  gave  added  celebrity  to  his  name. 

While  he  was  extending  to  the  westward  the  limits  of  New  France, 
eoatestations  were  ceaseless  in  Old  France  regarding  the  company's 
invidious  privil^es.  In  1618,  when  the  convocation  of  Estates  was 
sitdng,  the  deputies  from  Brittany  had  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
ocnmcil  to  adopt  an  article  in  their  instructions  claiming  free  trade  in 
peltry.  Champlain,  when  he  next  revisited  France,  obtained  a  re-con^ 
sideration  of  this  concession,  which  undermined  the  basis  of  the  lately 
formed  association  between  the  merchants  of  St.  Malo  and  Eouen ;  and, 
after  a  hearing  of  all  the  parties  interested,  the  society's  monopoly  was 
recognised  as  valid.  Still  a  majority  of  its  members  were  so  wearied  out 
by  the  vexatious  oppositions  they  had  to  encounter,  and  so  malcontent  at 
the  poor  returns  accruing  from  the  speculaHon,  that  the  association  would 
have  broken  up,  but  for  the  hopeful  perseverance  of  its  leading  spirit. 
The  founder  of  Quebec,  by  constantly  recalhng  to  his  partners'  minds 
considerations  of  personal  interest,  patriotism,  and  honor,  succeeded  in 
maintaining  the  association;  upon  whose  continued  existence,  he  well 
knew,  that  of  the  colony  itself  entirely  or  mainly  depended.  With  him 
the  latter  consideration  was  paramount;  for  others  it  was  subordinate. 
Often  did  he  strive  to  excite  the  zeal  of  the  association  for  extended 
colonisation;  the  only  effect  resulting  being  favorable  promises,  never 
kept.  How  these  gentlemen  understood  their  obligations  in  this  r^ard, 
soon  was  made  manifest. 

Thus  when  Champlain  was  preparing  to  return  to  America  with  his 
fiunily,  a  majority  of  the  society  proposed  to  deprive  him  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada,  and  give  it  to  a  more  manageable  man,  one  less  addicted 
to  colonising ;  a  veil  being  drawn  over  this  unworthy  supersession,  by  the 
plausible  pretext  put  forward,  that  he  might  be  most  usefully  employed 
in  explorations  and  in  treating  with  the  native  tribes,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  company  and  for  national  good.  Pont-Grav^,  a  man  whose  only 
thought  was  the  extension  of  traffic,  was  the  party  thought  of  to  succeed 
Champlain,  if  the  latter  were  superseded.  Opinions  on  the  whole  subject, 
however,  were  divided:  warm  discussions  arose;  and  the  affair  being 
biOQ^t  under  the  consideration  of  the  Eang's  Council,  a  royal  decree 
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Wis  passed,  in  I6l9,  oonfirming  Ohamplain  as  aottiig  gorernor  of  K«iW 
Fntnee.  But  he  was  not  able,  even  then,  to  set  oat  for  Canada,  to 
resome  his  suspended  functions,  till  next  year.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  Prince  de  Oond^  who  had  been  imprisoned  during  the  late 
seditions  of  the  Frenoh  nobles,  was  set  at  liberty ;  whereupon  he  eeded 
the  lieutenant^eneralship  (rioe-royalty)  of  Canada,  with  which  he  had 
been  invested  in  1612,  to  admiral  Montmorenoy,  for  11,000  crowns:  a 
transaction  proving  sufficiently  that  such  an  honorary  title  was  already  of 
some  value  to  the  possessor.  Ghamplain  was  confirmed,  by  the  new 
titular,  in  all  his  former  functions ;  and  M.  D<du,  a  chief  officer  in  tbe 
Chancery  of  France,  was  appointed  home  agent  for  the  colony ;  in  tlie 
•ifidrs  of  which  M.  de  Montmorency  now  took  a  warmer  interest  tiian 
ever  did  his  predecessor.  The  dissentient  partners,  still  dissatisfied^ 
attempted  to  associate  another  governing  chief  with  Champlain;  but  the 
Bang  rejected  this  proposal. 

Having  reached  Quebec,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  goyemment-house^ 
once  known  as  the  Gastie  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  summit  of  the  Cape;  a 
building  become  famous  as  the  residence  of  the  successive  governors  of 
Canada,  down  to  the  year  1834,  when  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire* 
All  their  official  aote  were  dated  from  this  vice^regal  dwelling,  which  has 
never  been  rebuilt^ 

The  Recollet  Friars  f  had  ahready,  by  royal  permission,  begun  to  ereoi 
a  convent  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Charles^  although  the  whole 
population  of  Quebec,  including  those  monks,  did  not  exceed  fifty  soohk 
But  such  was  the  devotional  spirit  of  the  timC)  that  different  monaslie 
orders  were  enabled,  through  the  liberality  of  the  pious  in  France,  to  found 
amid  the  Canadian  wilds  vast  establishments  of  education  and  beneficence ; 

which  are  still  the  boast  of  French  Canadians.    The  foundation-stone  of 

■    ■  ■  ■      -     ■ .  .  ■     .  -    - .  ■ 

*  Its  name,  however,  is  still  giren  to  a  building,  erected  late  in  the  18th 
century,  as  an  appurtenance  to  the  castle,  and  which  the  conflagration  spared. 

t  The  RecoUets  exchanged  some  lands  they  possessed  for  others,  belonging 
to  H.  Hebert,  beside  the  river  St.  Oharles ;  a  stream  so  named  because  M.  de 
Bamsay,  grand-vicar  Pontoise,  wished,  if  prolonged  lifb  permitted,  to  found  a 
Seminary  on  its  banks,  in  honor  of  that  Saint,  for  the  instruction  of  savages. 

[RicoLLiTS :  Friars  Minor  of  the  strict  observance  order  of  St.  Francis. 
Thej  originated  in  Spain.  Introduced  to  Italy  in  1625,  they  were  there  called 
gU  RtformaH;  and  invited  to  France,  in  1592,  bj  Louis  de  Gonzague,  due  de 
Nevers,  he  first  established  them  in  the  convent  des  BecoUeta :  its  name  thenca* 
forward  distinguished  this  branch  of  the  order  of  Franciscan  friars.  Protected 
by  Henry  IT,  Louis  XIII,  and  Louis  XIY,  they  spread  all  over  France.  John 
of  Zomamga,  first  Bishop  of  Mexico^  was  a  BecoUet.    XHef.  d$$  Dalst.— J.] 
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Ike  fieeottet  oonyent  dsspel  was  laid  in  1620.  Six  yean  before,  Beeollets 
of  the  Province  of  Paris  had  been  invited  to  Canada  by  several  partiee, 
bat  diiefly  by  the  association  who  feared  the  presence  of  Jesuits  in  Uie 
oolony.  Four  of  the  body  arrived  in  1615.  They  visited  the  Hurons^ 
along  with  Ohamplain;  and  one  of  them  went,  next  year,  amongst  the 
Mentral  tribe.  An  Indian  whom  tiiey  sent  to  France,  was  well  educated 
in  Calleville  college.  In  1618,  Pope  Paul  IV  accorded,  at  the  instance 
of  the  French  ambassador,  the  charge  of  missions  in  Canada  to  the  Recol- 
btB  of  Paris.  Several  of  these  religious  men  lived  and  died  among  the 
BttiiveB ;  and  Father  NicoUs  Y iel,  a  very  learned  Becollet,  was  drowned 
by  the  Huron  savages. 

These  frian  were  the  only  missionaries  in  the  colony  till  1624.  In 
that  year,  Father  Irenseus  Le  Piat  gave  an  invitation  thither  to  a  few 
Jesoits.  The  associated  merchants  at  first  would  not  sanction  the 
proceeding.  They  set  out  for  Canada  notwithstanding;  but  when  they 
leaehed  Quebec,  they  were  not  permitted  to  land  till  the  Recollets  should 
find  a  permanent  asylum  in  the  infant  dty.* 

In  the  sequel,  the  BecoUets  sold  their  convent,  to  which  they  had  given 
ihd  qualification  of  "  Notre-Damo-des-Anges."  It  became  an  hospital. 
Louis  XIY  gave  them,  in  1681,  the  locality  where  was  once  the  Seneschal- 
sea  of  Quebec,  facing  the  castle  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  site  of  an  hospitium. 

Ab  the  Becollets  were  the  earliest  missionaries  known  to  Canada,f  so 
wore  they  the  first  to  disappear  from  it.  What  arrested  the  attention  of 
foreign  visitors  in  an  early  time,  was  the  number  of  conventual  institu- 
tions ;  whereas,  in  the  Anglo-American  provinces,  it  was  chiefiy  industrial 
CBteblidunents  whidi  first  caught  the  stranger's  eye:  a  characteristic 
diiferenoe,  significant  of  the  diverse  character  of  the  two  races.  While 
our  forefathers,  were  erecting  monasteries,  the  early  settlers  of  Massa- 
diusetts  were  constructing  floating  erections  to  be  borne,  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind,  for  trading  purposes,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  X 

*  Authority :  Documents  collected  in  France,  bj  M.  G.  B.  A.  Ferland,  priest 
in  the  archdiocese  of  Qnebec 

t  Father  Denis,  Jean  Dolbean,  Joseph  Le  Oarron  (who  had  been  almoner  of 
the  King  when  Danphln,  also  to  the  Dake  of  Orleans),  and  Brother  Pacifique 
Duplessis,  came  to  Canada  in  1616 ;  Fathers  Haet  and  Hodeste  in  1618. 

t  The  material  aspect  of  the  towns  of  olden  France  was,  in  those  times,  quite 
as  eeeUsioitieal  as  those  of  New  France.  Two-fifths  of  the  entire  superficies  of 
Paris  were  covered  with  religious  establishments  or  their  dependencies :  Dulaubb. 
And  in  the  "  M^moires  sur  le  Oanada,  depuis  1749  jusqu'i  1760,'^  published  under 
the  direction  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec,  we  find  the 
following  incidental  noUoe  of  the  state  of  the  city  of  Montreal  Just  100  years 
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In  1621,  the  inhabitants  and  chief  fdnctionarieB  made  a  formal  appK^ 
cation  to  ihe  home  goyemment  for  aid.  Father  George  Lebaillif  bore  their 
petition  to  France.*  About  the  same  time,  Champlain  promulgated 
aeveral  ordinances  for  securing  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  colonj : 
the  collection  forming  a  kind  of  code,  the  first  that  Canada  possessed;  a 
tract,  of  which  no  copy  remains.f  By  this  time,  some  of  the  colonists 
managed  to  live  upon  the  produce  of  their  own  lands.  The  Huberts 
and  the  Couillards  were  among  the  earliest  cultivators  whose  names  appear 
in  our  annals  as  such.  Louis  Hubert  brought  his  family  to  Canada  in 
1617.  He  was  an  apothecary,  and  he  first  settied  in  Acadia.  He  cleared 
a  portion  of  the  ground  on  which  upper  Quebec  now  stands.  Not  till 
1628,  was  the  arable  ground  tilled  otherwise  than  by  hand :  at  that  time, 
bullocks  began  to  be  employed.  In  fact,  the  attention  of  French  colonists 
was  almost  entirely  taken  up  by  the  peltry  traffic.  The  four  principal 
fur  factories  were  at  Tadousac,  Quebec,  Three-Rivers,  and  the  Sault  Si. 
Louis. 

The  native  races  of  the  country  became  weary,  at  length,  of  the  inter- 
necine hostilities  they  had  constantiy  waged,  according  to  their  own  report, 
for  more  than  fifty  previous  years.     A  number  of  the  tribes  agreed  to  a 

ago:  "This  city  has,  properly  speaking,  bat  two  considerable  streets.  The 
domaine  of  the  Salpicians,  and  that  of  the  Jesuits,  occupy,  each  of  them,  a 
very  large  space  of  ground.  There  are,  besides  the  conyent  of  the  Recolleta, 
that  of  the  Hospitalieres,  and  that  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Congregation.  Oat  of 
the  city  bounds  there  is  still  another  convent,  into  which  are  received  in8an« 
and  infirm  persons.'*— B. 

*  In  a  yearly  ReUUion  of  the  Canadian  Jesuits,  printed  about  this  time,  their 
superintendent  at  Quebec  thus  delivered  himself  on  the  subject  of  suitable  and 
nnsuitable  modes  of  dealing  with  territorial  apportionments  in  the  colony :— - 
". . .  .and  for  the  conversion,  &c.,  of  the  natives,  an  Indian  colony  (peuplade}  of 
converts  should  be  formed,  with  due  means  of  support;"  adding,  that  "it  is  a 
great  folly  to  lay  out  baronies  and  I  know  not  what  great  fiefs  besides,  for  parties 
able  to  expend  upon  their  holdings  no  more  than  3000  or  4000  crowns  (£150  or 
£200  sterling)  for  example ;  saved  from  the  wreck  of  their  fortunes  in  France. 
Such  vain  personages  are  not  even  '  one-eyed  leaders  of  the  blind,*  but  entlrelj 
blind,  walking  themselves  aud  leading  others  into  the  slough  of  despond  (font 
de  mitire):  and  it  will  fall  out,  that^  in  place  of  founding  a  respectable  manor 
(^ehdteau  chritien)^  they  shall  set  up  a  nest  of  robbers  {bi'igctnds)^  a  receptacle  of 
gallows-birds,  a  house  of  iniquity." — ^Vol.  I.  ch.  ix.  20. — B. 

t  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  the  art  of  printing  was  not  called 
into  exercise  {mirabile  dictuf)^  Canada  during  any  part  of  the  time  of  French 
occupation. — B, 
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trace  about  the  tune  now  ander  our  notice;  this  led  to  a  ''solemn  treaty 
of  peace/'  which  was  ratified  in  1622. 

The  influx  of  Europeans  influenced  decisiyely  the  mutual  relations  of 
tribes  of  aborigines  with  whom  intercourse  was  maintained,  or  hostilities 
carried  on. 

Previously,  it  seemed  to  be  the  destiny  of  the  proud  Iroquois  to  acquire 
the  domination  of  all  the  Laurentian  territories,  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
T^ons.  The  French,  by  resisting  them  and  protecting  their  adversaries, 
suddenly  stopped  the  former  in  their  career  of  conquest,  temporarily 
exalted  the  latter,  and  finaUy  subdued  both,  or  reduced  each  to  succumb 
before  the  mastering  force  of  civilisation,  to  which  their  brute  force  and 
caatelous  strategy  were  occasionally  made  subservient. 

While  the  savages  of  Canada  were  thus  coming  to  terms  of  pacification, 
the  directors  and  shareholders  of  the  sociely  whose  agents  trafficked  with 
them  for  their  peltries,  were  carrying  on  a  war  against  each  other  or  the 
government,  and  sometimes  each  against  all  the  rest. 

Towards  the  year  1620,  Thomas  Port's  company,  composed  of  citizens 
of  Rouen  and  townsmen  of  St.  Malo,  invested  with  chartered  privileges 
ceasing  in  1624,  were  pleading  in  the  courts  against  admiral  de  Mont- 
morency, the  Recollet  friar  Gkorge  Belahay,  depuly  from  Canada,  Guil- 
laome  de  CaSn,  and  others  of  the  admiral's  society.  Till  a  decision  could 
be  come  to,  the  king,  in  1621,  permitted  the  members  of  the  contending 
asnoiations  to  carry  on  the  peltry  traffic  concurrently.  But,  in  1622, 
a  royal  edict  ruled  that  the  Montmorency  company  only  should  subsist; 
conditioned,  however,  that  all  the  king's  trading  subjects  who  chose  had 
the  option  to  join  it  within  the  year.  It  was  forther  ordained,  that  an 
indemnity  of  10,(M)0  livres  should  be  paid  to  Port's  company,  for  thus- 
abridging  the  duration  of  the  chartered  time,  as  well  as  to  compensate 
for  its  outlay  at  Quebec.  This  conclusion  arrived  at,  Por^  and  a  eo- 
assodate  of  his  took  the  ^*  ten-twelfths"  of  the  Montmorency  company ; 
a  measure  whidi  promised,  by  re-uniting  the  merchants  in  one  firm,  to* 
terminate  all  dissension;  but  the  admiral,  wearied  out  by  the  troubles- 
his  titular  governorship  had  called  down  upon  him,  ceded  his  ftmctions, 
about  Ihe  year  1625,  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  to  his  nephew  Henry 
de  L^vy,  duke  of  Ventadour. 

The  latter  nobleman,  disgusted  with  the  world,  had  entered  a  monkish 
order,  intending  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  religious  exercises.  Hb 
primary  aim,  therefore,  was  to  make  his  office  helpful  rather  to  the  con- 
Tersion  of  the  heathen  of  Canada,  than  to  the  advancement  of  its  mate- 
rial interests  as  a  colony  of  France.    Accordingly,  missionary  progress 
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NEW  FBANCE,  TELL  THE  PEACE  OF  ST.  GERXAIN-EN-LAYE.— 161S-1682. 

BflfleotioiiB  on  political  and  religioiu  penecntioiis,  as  urgent  canaee  of  emigrationB,  witb 
examples  adduced.— The  Huguenots  fonnaliy  excluded  fW>m  New  France. — Great  tilings 
expected  from  the  newly  constituted  Society  .—It  sends  a  considerable  armament  to  Quebec, 
under  Boquemont.— Historical  Notices  of  Acadia.— Sir  William  Alexander  obtains  a  grant 
of  its  territory  from  James  I,  King  of  England,  by  whom  part  of  the  peninsula  is  called 
Nora  Scotia.  A  British  colonial  expedition,  sent  thither,  returns  without  disembarking. 
—Creation  of  a  new  order  of  titled  men  originally  called  baronets  of  Nova  Scotia.— War 
between  France  and  Britain.  Kertk  advances  against  Quebec,  but  soon  abandons  the 
enterprise.— Meeting  the  squadron  of  Koqnemont,  he  captures  it. — Quebec,  reduced  to 
flunine  thereby,  surrenders  next  year;  humanity  of  its  captors. — Cape  Breton,  taken  by 
fiiertk,  is  retaken  by  Captain  Daniel.— Chevalier  de  La  Tour  attacks  Fort  Cape  Sable,  but  is 
repulsed. — Sir  Wm.  Alexander  cedes  all  Nova  Scotia  except  Port-Royal.— The  French  and 
English  jointly  occupy  Acadia.— Treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye. 

"^^  If  we  fail/'  says  Lescarbot,  speaking  of  colonising, ''  we  must  attribute 
it  partly  to  ourselves  who  are  located  in  too  goodly  a  land  to  wish  to  leave 
it,  and  need  be  in  no  fear  of  finding  a  subsistence  therein."  The  French 
are  reproached  for  not  emigrating ;  for  allowing  themselves  to  be  domin- 
ated by  the  charms  of  society  and  the  household ;  for  refusing,  in  a  word, 
to  ameliorate  their  condition,  because  the  abandonment  of  their  country 
causes  them  too  much  regret.  But  this  feeling  is  common  to  all  men, 
even  to  semi-nomadic  races.  "Shall  we  say,"  replied  the  chief  of  an 
American  horde  (^peuplade)  whose  grounds  were  wanted — "  Shall  we  say 
to  the  bones  of  our  fathers,  rise  up  and  walk  ?"  The  thought  of  leaving 
one's  native  land  is  afflicting.  None  but  the  most  urgent  motives  can 
impel  one  to  such  a  resolve.  Accordingly,  when  we  closely  scan  the 
annals  of  those  emififrations  which  have  signalised  each  period  on  one 
"^  0 '  ^jUPoint  or  other  of  the  globe,  we  ever  find  that  they  have  been  caused  by 

iMy^^^flQinestern  necessity  j  such  as  famine,  war,  oppression^'*  ftnnqn^. 

^^'^  Agos  ago,  the  Irish  and  Scots  left  their  country  in  great  numbers. 

From  the  year  1620  onward,  the  latter,  to  evade  their  conquerors,  emi- 
grated to  Poland,  to  Sweden,  to  Bussia.  Their  conquerors  themselves, 
who  felt  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Normans  even  in  the  14th  century,  and 
who,  afterwards  plunged  into  the  vortex  of  revolutions,  did  not  escape 
firom  that  influence,  when  they  viewed  the  social  heights  (sommiM)  of 
their  country  occupied  by  men  of  the  race  under  whom  their  forefathers 
had  suffered  so  many  wrongs.  The  English,  pursued  by  this  sentiment, 
quitted  their  country,  in  turn,  to  found  in  America  the  colonies  which 
^ow  form  the  republic  of  the  United  States. 
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"We  have  already  expounded  the  motives  which  caused  the  formation  of 
the  C^myany  of  the  Hundred  Assbciatqrs.     In  being  charged  with  the 
govemment  of  Canada  and  Florida,  this  company  obtained  the  right, 
during  fifteen  years  to  run,  of  protecting  and  ruling  those  countries  a*^^ 
their  will ;  of  declaring  peace  or  war  within  their  limits,  and  of  Jrading,  ^"^^^^^ 
hunting,  and  fishing  on  all  lands  and  in  all  waters,  without  brooking  any  '" 

competition  whatever.  [There  was  o^e  exception,  however,  to  this  mono- 
pply  of  privil^es,  viz.,  the  deep-sea  fishing  for  cod,  and  the  pursuit  of 
the  whale.  As  for  the  monopoly  of  the  peltry  tra£Blc,  that  boon  was 
assured  to  the  company,  by  its  new  charter,  in  perpetuity. 

Furthermore,  the  King  made  a  present  to  the  society  of  two  stout  ships, 
and  conferred  on  twelve  of  its  chief  members  patents  of  nobility.  He  also 
urged  several  persons  of  gentle  blood,  and  clergymen,  to  join  it  as  mem- 
bers. The  company  were  allowed  to  transmit  and  to  receive  every  species 
of  merchandise  without  paying  dues.  The  exercises  of  a  state  handicraft 
for  six  years  in  the  colony,  entitled  any  one,  on  returning  to  France,  to 
untaxed  trading  franchise  in  all  its  cities,  towns,  and  seaports.  As  a 
crowning  privilege,  free  entry  was  given  to  all  articles  manufactured  in 
Canada,  and  exported  to  the  mother  country.  This  invidious  privilege 
bore  hard  upon  the  French  producer,  aggrieved  as  he  was  by  endless 
fiscal  exactions,  and  crippled  in  every  Way  by  municipal  and  other  impo- 
sitions, to  an  extent  hardly  conceivable  at  the  present  day.^ 

In  return  for  so  many  concessions  in  its  favor,  the  company,  which 
possessed  a  ftind  of  100,OOU  crowns  only,  engaged  to  send  to  Cam 
eommencing  in  1628,  the  first  year  of  its  monopoly,  200  or  300  artisans 
of  the  mnrft  ngefiil  callings,  and  afterwards  4000  colonists,  of  each  sex,f 
during  the  remsdnder  of  the  fifteen  years  the  charter  was  to  be  in  force. 
These  persons  the  society  was  to  subsist  for  three  years,  and  afterwards  to 
distribute  them  upon  cleared  lands,  supplying  them  with  seed-grain  suffi- 
cient for  a  first  crop.  Every  colonist  was  to  be  of  !grench  birth,  and  a 
Catholic.  The  cardinal-minister,  marshal  d^Effiat,  commander  de1R.azilli, 
and  Samuel  Champlain,  were  members  of  the  company ;  and  the  settlers 
were  nobles,  chief  merchants,  or  burgesses  of  substance  in  the  princip&l 
cities  and  trading  marts  of  France. 

An  association  thus  composed,  endowed  with  unexampled  privil^es, 

*  See  the  astounding  details,  all  well  authenticat'ed,  regarding  this  matter 
given  in  'U'Histoire  des  Frangais  des  divers  Etats,  par  A.  A.  de  Monteil,  siecle 
17,"  ;«»«»».— B. 

■ 

t  Charlevoix  and  Raynal  say  16,000 ;  bat  the  charter  testifies  the  number 
stipulated  to  have  been  as  above. 
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ID  vested  with  almost  y^ftreicrp  pnwpr,  and  having  the  leader  of  the  state 
for  its  head,  gave  great  asdarance  of  stability,  and  seeiiiod  to  seoare  in 
advance  success  to  all  its  operations.  Its  first  act,  in  order  of  time,  w|Vi 
to  succour  the  people  of  Quebec,  then  menaced  with  famine.  Several 
vessels  were  forthwith  equipped,  extra-victualled,  and  put  under  the  orden 
of  Roquemont,  one  of  the  asaociators.  A  number  of  families  and  artl- 
'sans  took  passage  for  Canada  in  these  vessels,  which  set  forth  in  1628, 
but  were  fated  never  to  reach  their  destination 

Before  explaining  how  this  happened,  it  may  be  convenient  to  give  a 
few  preliminary  details  as  to  the  relations  between  France  and  Britain  at 
this  ti  me.  After  Argall  destroyed  Port^lloyal,  the  knglish  q  u  itted  Acadia. 
In  1621,  Sir  William  Alexander  (afterwards  better  known  as  Earl  of 
Stirling)  obtained  a  grant  of  the  province  from  James  I,  King  of  England, 
intending  there  to  found  a  settlement  of  Scots  colonists.  The  terms  and 
the  documents  of  concession  defined  Alexander's  lordship  as  including 
all  the  territories  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  river  St.  Croix  to  the  Si. 
Lawrence,  in  the  direction  of  the  north.  This  region  received  the  name 
of  "Nova  Scotia,"  or  New  Scotland.  But  what  amount  of  territory  tlie 
appellation  was  meant  to  cover  was  never  properly  ascertained  during  the 
following  times:  the  English  afterwards  contending:  that  Nova  Scotia 
and  Acadia  were  one ;  the  French  maintaining  that  Acadia  was  a  separate 
part  of*  the  peninsula,  with  distinct  limits,  forming  a  portion  of  N««r 
France. 

Meantime  (1622)  Alexander  embarkod  a  body  of  emigrants  to  b^^ 
a  settlement  with ;  but  they  arrived  so  late  in  the  year,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  winter  in  Newfoundland.  In  spring,  1623,  they  set  sail  again, 
touched  at  Cape  Breton,  coasted  Aodia,  visiting  some  of  its  havens,  and 
at  length  reached  Cape  Sable.  There  finding  the  French  in  full  possession 
of  the  place,  they  turned  helm  and  sailed  back  to  Britain ;  on  their  arrival, 
giving  a  glowing  account  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  entire  country. 
Neither  this  year  nor  the  next  was  any  further  attempt  made.  James  I 
dying  in  1625,  Alexander  applied  to  his  successor  Charles  I  for  a  confirma- 
tion of  his  rights,  which  was  granted.  The  late  kinsr,  who  had,  in  1611, 
established  a  minor  order  of  British  nobility  called  harfmets,  designed, 
towards  the  dose  of  his  life,  to  confer  that  title  on  as  many  persons  ns  could 
purchase  it  and  form  estates  in  the  new  colony  of  Nova  Scotia.  After  the 
return  of  the  emigrants  in  1623,  notliing  wns  done  in  the  matter  till  Charles 
ascended  the  throne.  When  that  king,  in  1628,  granted  to  Alexander  a 
charter  of  "  the  lordship  of  Canada,"  he  granted  certain  tracts  of  land  in 
Acadia  to  various  persons,  who  were  to  be  called,  to  distinguish  them  from 
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Si^lish  and  Irish  members  of  the  pre-extstiDg  baronetage,  '^  baronets  of 
Nova  Scotia."  * 

At  this  time,  intestine  war  between  CathoUcs  and  gflguenote  was 
gapjp^  in  ffrAnn<>,  La  Roohelle,  the  lastTuIwarlToriHe  latter^  being 
closely  besie^d,  an  Knglish  £eet,  oonimanded  by  the  presumptuous  yet 
tBcapable  Villiers,  duke  of  Buokingh  m,  was  sent  for  their  intended  relief. 
The  ill-managed  attempt  utterly  failed :  Cardinal  Richelieu  took  La 
Bocheile,  and  the  position  of  Protestantism  in  France  became  one  of 
abjection.  Stung  by  his  defeat,  rather  than  moved  by  patriotic  feelings 
«r  by  regard  for  the  cause  of  religious  freedom,  Buckingham  persuaded 
Us  master  to  declare  war  against  Louis  XIIL  Hostilities  between  their 
tfubjectfi,  forthwith  begun  in  Europe,  soon  extended  to  those  of  America. 
A  fleet  of  war-vessels  was  equipped  in  England  to  invade  the  settlements 
«f  New  France,  and  in  particular  to  attack  Quebec.  One  of  the  ships  was 
«UDmanded  by  David  Kertk,  a  master  mariner  of  Dieppe,  and  another 
by  Captain  Mitchell,  both  being  French  Protestmts.  In  midsummer 
1628,  the  English  ships  reached  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  where  they 
ttptured  several  French  vessels,  engaged  in  the  fisheries  and  peltry  traffie. 
Kertk.  arriving  nt  Tadousac,  wrote  a  very  civil  letter,  dated  July  8,  to 
Cham  plain,  admonishing  him,  that  as  famine  reigned  in  Quebec,  and  no 
supplies  oould  reach  it  by  sea,  the  entry  of  the  St.  Lawrence  being 
blockaded  by  the  English  floet,  it  were  best  for  all  parties  that  the  plaoe 
should  be  yie.ded  on  favorable  terms  being  accorded. 

Cham  plain,  judging  from  the  distance  between  him  and  Kertk,  thai 
the  latter  was  not  so  ready  to  put  his  threats  in  execution  as  he  announced^ 
sent  a  defiant  reply  to  the  summons ;  although,  hud  Kertk  acted  ut  once^ 
rather  than  lost  time  in  parley,  he  might  have  attained  his  object  easily ; 
&r  the  giirrison  of  Quebec  was  then  in  helpless  extremity  In  order  to 
di^uise  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  the  wily  governor  ostentatiously  feasted 
the  impressed  Basques  whom  Kertk  sent  to  deliver  his  minatory  missive: 
although  the  inhabitants  then  had  no  resources  whatever,  and  lived  upon 
seven  ounces  of  bread  per  he.id  daily,  served  from  the  government  stores^ 
the  latter  containing,  at  this  time,  not  more  than  50  lbs.  of  gunpowder. 
When  the  messengers  returned  to  Kertk  with  Champlain's  letter,  and 
answered  the  questions  that  were  probably  put  to  them,  that  officer,  dis- 
trusting the  reports  he  had  previously  received  of  the  state  of  Quebec^ 

*  Tiie  translator  is  aDswerable  for  all  the  above  particulars  rcgranling  the 
erigin  of  **  baronets  of  Nova  Scotia,"  substituted  for  those  given  by  M.  Giirncan 
on  this  point  an^i  others  immediately  following,  which  are  either  quiio  iDcorrect|. 
•r  at  beat  inexacL^JS. 
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destroyed  all  the  vessels  he  had  at  Tadonsac,  and  letamed  to  the  lower 
Laurentian  waters.  s 

Shortly  afterwards,  RoquemoDt  arrived  in  the  golf,  and  was  erroneonflly 
informed,  as  he  entered  it,  by  natives  whom  he  met,  that  Quebec  had 
been  taken  by  the  English.  Doubting  the  evil  news,  however,  peaoe 
having  been  re-established  when  he  left,  he  despatched  eleven  of  his  men, 
in  a  light  vessel,  to  Quebec,  for  more  reliable  information.  Scarcely  had 
this  bark  set  out,  than  the  people  in  her  sighted  six  vessels  bearing  English 
colors ;  and  next  day,  they  heard  a  brisk  cannonade.  It  proceeded  from  the 
guns  of  Kertk's  and  Roquemont's  ships,  then  in  close  action.  The  latter 
had  been  chased,  and  were  easily  captured  after  a  short  opposition ;  they 
were,  in  fact,  almost  unmanageable  in  fight,  being  loaded  to  the  gunwale 
with  supplies,  and  necessarily  crowded  with  unwarHke  passengers.  It 
appeared  that  Roquemont  rather  sought  than  avoided  this  irreparable 
calamity,  for  such  it  proved,  as  being  the  real  mediate  cause  of  the  surrender 
of  Quebec,  although  that  untoward  event  did  not  take  place  till  next  year. 

The  governor,  having  had  his  mind  prepared  for  the  intelligence  brought 
him  of  the  capture  of  Roquemont's  ships  by  what  he  already  knew,  bore 
the  shock  with  his  accustomed  equanimity,  and  set  about  making  the  means 
of  subsistence  still  left  go  as  far  as  possible.  Unfortunately,  the  year's 
returns  from  the  small  patches  of  land  under  cultivation  proved  unwontedly 
scanty.  He  despatched  agents  to  buy  as  much  provisions  from  the  natives 
as  they  were  willing  to  part  with ;  and  sent  a  number  of  others  to  winter 
with  the  Indians,  so  that  there  would  be  fewer  mouths  to  consume  the 
almost  exhausted  government  stores. 

After  every  precaution  taken,  however,  the  suffering  from  privation  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Quebec,  during  the  following  five  or  six  months,  must 
have  been  very  great;  for  it  is  recorded  that  no  sooner  had  the  snow 
disappeared  from  the  ground,  than  numbers  of  those  whom  want  had  not 
quite  prostrated,  went  forth  to  the  contiguous  wilderness,  to  search  for  root8> 
Ac. J  to  keep  life  in  their  own  bodies  or  in  those  of  their  families. 

In  the  midst  of  this  distress,  Champlain  seemed  to  rise  superior  to  evil 
fate.  Personally,  he  set  the  example  of  patience  under  extreme  privation, 
while  he  gave  encouraging  assurances,  which  he  could  hardly  have  put 
trust  in  himself,  that  plenty  would  soon  return ;  as  doubtless  vessels 
freighted  with  abundant  supplies,  would  soon  arrive  from  France.  But 
days,  weeks,  months,  glided  on,  and  they  came  not.  The  season  of  starva- 
tion continued  through  part  of  the  spring,  with  nearly  as  much  suffering 
as  in  the  previous  winter,  and  was  now  being  prolonged  during  the  first 
months  of  summer.    Every  wood,  for  many  leagues  round  the  city,  having 
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been  ^oronghly  ransacked  for  petty  edibles,  the  sufferers  had  become 
utterly  despondent,  when  all  were  roused  into  glad  expectation  on  hearing 
that  three  inward-bound  vessels  were  near,  and  had  been  signaled  behind 
Pointe-L^vi.  The  joy  at  their  presence  was  short-lived.  They  were 
English  ships  of  war,  commanded  by  Louis  and  "Thomas  Kertk,  sent  on 
by  the  admiral  their  brother ;  who  sailed  from  England  with  a  second 
expedition,  but  had  tarried  at  Tadousac  with  a  larger  number  of  vessels. 
No  thought  was  entertained  now  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  but  to  give  up 
the  city,  on  the  most  &vorable  conditions  that  its  foes  would  be  persuaded  to 
concede.  They  entered  its  gates,  and  took  possession  on  the  twenty-ninth 
day  of  July,  1629.  Louis  Kertk,  who  installed  himself  as  English  gover- 
nor, treated  the  citizens  with  kindness, — and,  it  may  be  presumed,  supplied 
the  more  pressing  bodily  wants  of  the  people  whose  ruler  he  had  become. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  a  majority  of  colonists  concluded 
to  remain  in  the  country. 

It  was  to  be  kept  in  view,  also,  that  the  taking  of  Quebec  did  not 
necessarily  include  the  loss  of  New  France,  for  several  places  in  Acadia 
were  at  this  time  occupied  by  the  French  :  and  the  island  of  Cape-Breton, 
suddenly  lost  for  a  moment,  was  almost  as  soon  to  be  recovered ;  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  narrate  presently. 

Thomas  Kertk,  accompanied  by  Champlain,  passed  to  Tadousac,  there 
to  take  passage  for  Europe.  In  the  descent  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  they 
met  M.  de  CaSn,  then  steering  towards  Quebec  a  ship  loaded  with  provi- 
sions. Thomas  Kertk  attacked  and  captured  it  after  an  obstinate  resistance. 
Champlain  embarked  for  England,  where,  having  arrived,  he  repaired  to 
London,  and  reported  to  the  French  ambassador  there  resident  what  had 
lately  taken  place  in  Canada ;  urging  upon  him  the  propriety  of  demanding 
the  restitution  of  Quebec,  its  capture  having  been  effected  two  months  after 
the  termination  of  the  short  war  between  the  two  nations.  In  faxst,  but 
for  the  understanding  that  no  ^rther  hostilities  would  be  tolerated,  on 
either  side,  the  city  would  have  been  re-inforced  before  the  recent  inroad 
of  the  Kertks,  as  the  directors  of  the  Company  had  given  orders  that 
transports  bound  for  Canada  should  rendezvous  at  Brouage  or  La  Rochelle, 
and  take  convoy  under  commander  de  Razilli,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
escort  them  in  safety  to  Quebec.  Peace,  however,  having  been  proclaimed, 
this  arrangement  was  countermanded,  the  royal  ships  being  recalled  to  exact 
jntis&ction  for  some  wrong  inflicted  on  French  subjects  by  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco.  Forty  days  were  lost  while  this  change  was  impending ;  and 
BaziUi  not  appearing,  the  Company's  vessels  set  out,  in  the  month  of  June, 
for  America,  under  the  convoy  of  Captain  Daniel.     Arrived  in  American 
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vaters,  Dmiers  ship  was  separated  from  De  Cn^rt'e  Teasels  by  a  tempeit 
whea  near  Newfoundland  ;  and  shortly  a^rwnrJs  he  was  met  by  an 
finglish  armed  Teasel,  whieh  prepared  to  attack  him.  bat  the  captain  of 
ihe  latter,  on  a  near  Tiew  noting  the  formidable  loolc  of  DanieFs  ship, 
which  carried  16  gnns,  would  gladly  haTC  sheered  off;  but  the  meditated 
flight  Wcis  prevented,  and  his  vessel  became  a  prise  to  the  French. 

Afl3r  this  c  ipture,  Captain  D  iniel,  instead  of  seeking  out  the  Company's 
transports,  which,  he  concluded,  would  by  this  time  have  resiched  their 
port,  ohin'^d  his  course  and  steer mI  for  the  Orand-Cibou,  on  the  eastern 
toast  of  Cape-f^reton,  expecting  to  obtain  news  from  Quebec.  There  ht 
learned  that  Jjord  James  Stuart,  with  three  armed  Tessels,  had  takes 
possession,  two  months  previously,  of  a  fishing-buss  from  St.  Jean-de-Lua  ; 
Ik  t  he  had  sent  this  Tessel,  along  with  two  of  his  own,  to  Port  Royal ; 
a^nd  that  his  lordship,  in  the  remaining  ship,  had  gone  to  Portaux-B.lcinea, 
and  there  erecte:!  a  fort,  pretending  that  Cape-Breton  belonged  to  England. 
Thus  apprised,  Daniel  decided  on  capturiiig  Stuart's  fort,  and  do  whateTer 
rise  were  expedient  for  maintaining  French  snpremacy  in  Uie  island.  He 
arriTed  before  the  stronghold  in  September,  and,  immediately  landing  58 
of  his  men  well  armed,  proceeded  to  scale  the  works.  The  struggle  was 
both  violent  and  prolonged  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  courage  displayed  by  its 
defenders,  the  place  was  captured,  and  several  of  the  garrison,  along  with 
iits  chief,  taken  prisoners. 

Daniel  razed  this  fort  entirely ;  but  proceeded  to  construct  another,  at 
the  entry  of  the  river  Grand-Cibou.  armed  with  eight  guns,  and  garrisoned 
by  38  men.  Leaving  here  also  Fathers  Vimont  and  Vieuxpout,  he  set 
«ail  to  France.  Having  reached  the  English  shores,  he  landed  42  of  his 
prisoners  at  Falmouth,  and  bore  the  rest,  21  in  number,  including  Lord 
Jaoaes  Stuart,  to  Dieppe  * 

Whilst  Kertk  was  taking  Quebec,  and  his  lieutenant  losing  Cape-Breton, 
ike  French  located  in  the  southern  region  of  Acadia  were  engaged  in 
repelling  the  attacks  made  by  two  vessels  of  war  commanded  hy  Claude 
4e  la  Tour,  a  French  Protestant  who  had  lu*ely  taken  service  in  the  royal 
aavy  of  En  land.  This  enterprising  man,  owner  of  a  large  fortune,  had 
^een  taken  prisoner  in  one  of  Roquemont's  vespels  and  carried  to  London , 
where  he  was  well  received  at  Court.     While  in  England,  he  mairied  one 

*  Ohamplain :  Memoir  appended  to  the  edition  of  1633.  Captain  StuarVa 
-ship  prohitbly  made  part  of  the  fleet  of  admiral  Kertk,  who,  necording  to  the 
report  of  Halliburton,  subd'icd  Cape-Breton  without  resistance,  and  built  a  fort 
in  the  island,  before  ascending  the  St.  Lawrence. 
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«f  the  rnaida  q£  honor  to  the  Queen,*  and  was  created  a  baronet  of  No^ft 
fitotia.  Having  thereby  obtiincd  a  oonceflsion  of  territory  ae  a  species 
tf  fief,  in  that  province,  situated  near  St.  John's  river,  he  made  im 
arran^ment  with  Sir  William  Alexander  to  foand  a  settlement  thera^ 
■tth  emigraots  from  ScotUnd.  The  ungrateful  duty  also  deyolved 
ijK>n  him,  meanwhile,  of  attempting  to  bring  his  own  son  under  sub- 
jaiasion ;  the  latter,  true  to  his  country's  cause,  being  in  command  of  m 
fiench  fort  at  die  Gape  de  Sablcf 

In  order  to  bring  this  about,  two  English  ships-of-war  were  put  under 

his  orders,  with  which  he  set  sail,  accompanied  by  his  youthful  spouse, 

Arrived  at  bis  destination,  he  demsnded  an  interview  of  his  son  ;  which 

being  granted,  he  vaunted  the  flattering  reception  he  had  met  with  in 

Bogland,  and  the  honors  that  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  its  Ring.     He 

ihen  promised  that  similar  distinctidns  and  advanta  es  to  those  himself 

Cftjoyed  would  be  extended  to  young  La  Tour,  if  he  would  continue  in 

cammand  of  the  fort,  but  hold  il  as  an  English  not  as  a  French  possession, 

•  mth  the  rank  aud  title  of  a  knight,  which  he  now  had  in  charge  to  accord. 

The  young  man  made  this  noble  reply :  '*  If  those  who  sent  you  on  this 

trrand  think  me  c:ipible  of  betraying  my  country,  even  at  the  solicitation 

4f  a  parent,  they  have  greatly  mistaken   me.     I  am  not  disposed  to 

fareh-tse  the  honors  now  oflfered  me  by  committing  a  crime.    I  do  not 

vndervalue  the  proffer  now  made  me  by  the  King  of  England  :  but  the 

frinoe  in  whose  swvice  I  am  is  quite  able  to  reward  me ;  and  whether  he  do 

10  or  not,  tbe  inward  consciousness  of  my  fidelity  to  him  will  be  in  itself 

aTcoompense  to  me.     The  King  of  France  has  confided  the  defence  of 

ttis  plaoe  to  me ;  and  I  shall  maintain  it,  if  attacked,  till  my  latest  breath." 

After  this  repulse,  the  father  retired  to  his  ship ;  but  did  not  desist  from 

brther  attempts  to  shake  the  faithfulness  of  the  young  man.    Fie  addressed 

W  him  a  letter  written  in  the  most  pressing  terms,  and  couched  in  a  tender 

^^ic,  appealing  to  his  filial  regard.     But  this  letter  had  not  the  desired 

^ffeet.    Menaces  followed ;  still  they  had  no  result.     He  then  disembarked 

Ub  soldiers  and  a  body  of  armed  seamen,  and  tried  to  carry  the  fort  by  a 

brisk  assaalt.     His  men  were  repulsed ;  and  several  other  attempts,  of  the 

i^c  kind,  during  two  days,  were  equally  unsuccessful.     His  people 

Evoked  at  his  obstinacy,  refused  to  answer  his  c  ill  upon  them  for  further 

^orts  to  take  the  place ;  and  he  had  perforce  to  give  up  what  he  rashly 

*  Henrietta- Maria,  younf^eat  daughter  of  Henry  IV  and  Mary  de  Medicis. — B. 

t  La  Tour,  junior,  in  a  memorial  (pluctt)  presented  to  Loais  XIII,  in  tbi>  ,>ear 
^27,  had  asked  for  a  command  in  Acadia.  How  well  woriby  he  was  of  the 
^^9^^  we  need  not  say.— jB, 
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undertook  to  do,  retiring  liamiliated  even  less  by  the  defeat  itself,  than  hy 
the  reflection  that  he  had  sustained  it  in  a  contest  with  his  mother  country 
and  with  his  own  flesh  and  blood.  Not  daring  or  caring  to  re-appear 
either  in  France  or  England,  La  Tour  remained  in  Acadia  with  his 
English  lady,  who  was  willing  to  share  his  evil  fortunes.  The  son,  judging 
it  improper  ever  to  admit  him  into  the  fort,  yet  pitying  him  still,  caused 
to  be  erected  in  its  vicinage  &  small  but  well  furnished  house,  wherein  he 
dwelt  for  several  years.  It  was  in  this  dwelling  he  was  visited  by  M.  Denis, 
author  of  '^  the  Description  des  C6tes  de  TAm^rique,"  in  1635. 

The  invasion  of  Canada  by  the  English,  in  time  of  peace,  at  first  made 
a  considerable  sensation  in  Paris,  because  the  honor  of  the  nation  seemed 
to  have  been  afiected  by  the  proceeding ;  but,  when  the  question  was 
debated  in  the  council  of  state,  whether  the  restitution  of  Quebec  should 
be  insisted  on,  opinions  were  divided.  It  was  urged,  by  some  of  thie 
king's  advisers,  that  the  possession  of  a  rock  amid  a  wilderness  was  not 
worth  contending  for ;  that  even  the  country,  for  which  it  served  as  a 
capital,  was  almost  uninhabitable  from  the  rigor  of  the  climate ;  that  it  was 
too  vast  to  be  properly  peopled  without  draining  France  of  its  inhabitants  ; 
and  if  scantily  peopled,  of  what  value  was  it?  The  colonies  held  by 
Portugal  in  South  America  and  India,  it  was  observed,  had  been  sources 
of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength  to  that  kingdom ;  Spain  had  visibly 
declined  in  importance  since  she  had  been  deprived  of  so  many  of  her 
most  enterprising  subjects  by  the  constant  drain  of  men  for  the  Americas. 
Lastly,  it  was  urged,  by  the  same  councillors,  that  although  Charles  Y 
had  the  resources  of  the  German  empire,  those  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 
of  the  Low  Countries,  and  of  the  Western  Indies,  at  his  command ;  yet 
Francis  the  First,  monarch  of  a  kingdom  comparatively  of  small  extent, 
and  having  scarcely  any  colonies,  was  able  to  make  head  against  him,  and, 
when  dying,  leave  to  his  successors  a  kingdom  at  least  as  extensive  as  he 
found  it.  "  Let  us  endeavor,  then,  rather  to  improve  Old  France,  than 
strive  to  found  a  New  France  in  the  most  unpromising  regions  of  the 
West."     Thus  reasoned  the  "  partisans  of  abandonment."* 

Those  who  argued  in  an  opposite  sense,  maintained  that  the  Canadian 
cKmate,  if  subject  to  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  was  salubrious ;  that 
the  soil  was  fertile,  and  the  country,  if  properly  cultivated,  capable  of 
supplying,  in  abundance,  all  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and,  adverting  to  the 
decline  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  they  intimated  that  the  injudicious 
expulsion  of  the  Moorish  race  was  a  primary  cause  of  the  evil.     They 

•  Charlevoix. 
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leminded  their  adyersaries,  that  the  drain  of  men  from  France  for  America 
was,  as  yet,  almost  nominal ;  that  the  few  soldiers  hitherto  sent  out  yearly 
were  mostly  invalids.  Then  the  produce  drawn  from  French  America 
was  really  considerable :  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  alone  did  much  to 
enrich  the  kingdom,  and  formed  a  valuable  nursery  for  sailors ;  adding, 
that,  as  the  woods  of  France  became  exhausted  of  timber,  she  had  at 
her  disposition,  if  she  chose,  the  largest  forests  in  the  world,  supplying 
wood  for  every  kind  of  construction,  or  as  faei.  Lastly,  as  a  measure  of 
oilightened  national  polity,  it  was  of  the  last  importance  to  keep  a  firm 
hold  upon  New  France,  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  enhanced  importance 
England  had  gained  through  the  extent  ai^d  populousness  of  her  American 
plantations.  The  sum  of  all  was  this :  Demand,  at  once,  that  Quebec  be 
restored  to  its  rightful  owners. 

These  latter  reasonings  had  much  cogency,  and  were  not  lost  upon  a 
majority  of  the  councillors,  although  no  very  strong  decision  was  come  to 
eiUier  way,  at  the  time.  4^  for  the  inert  king  himself,  he  seemed  to  take 
little  int^est  in  this  matter,  as  was  the  case  in  too  many  others.  But 
his  chief  minister — who  regarded  the  English  irruption,  Raynal  remarks, 
as  a  kind  of  personal  injury  done  him,  he  being  nominal  patron  of  the 
Canadian  Society — did  not  accept  the  insult  offered  to  France  so  tamely. 
Accordingly,  he  instructed  the  king's  ambassador  resident  at  the  English 
court  to  press  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  garrison  from  Quebec ; 
as  also  that  New  France  generally  should  be  evacuated  by  any  other 
interlopers,  military  or  other,  of  the  same  nation  or  firom  its  colonies. 
Eong  Charles  promised  that  all  this  should  be  done;  but  diplomatic  delays, 
accidental  or  intended,  arising,  Richelieu,  by  way  of  quickening  the  alien 
negotiators,  equipped  a  fleet  of  six  armed  vessels,  which  he  put  under  the 
orders  of  commander  de  Bazilli.  This  practical  hint  sufficed.  In  terms^ 
of  the  treaty  of  St.  Gtermain-en-Laye,  signed  March  29, 1632,  the  govern- 
ment of  England  renounced  all  the  pretensions  that  had  ever  been  put 
forward  by  its  subjects;  and  pledged  itself  not  to  renew  any  such,  at  least 
80  long  as  the  peace  should  last.  "  We  may  date  from  this  treaty, '^  says 
Chalmers,  "  the  commencement  of  a  long  series  of  evils  for  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies,  th#  difficulties  with  the  provincials  afterwards,  and,  in 
some  measure,  the  success  of  the  American  Revolution.'' 

True  it  is,  that  in  the  seed-beds  of  nations  and  growing  empires  the"^ 
germs  of  change  are  sown  or  in  activity,  to  be  fully  developed  in  coming 
time.     The  proximity  of  the  French  tended  greatly  to  loosen  the  bandli 
of  the  English  colonies  to  their  mother  country;  as  she  bore  with  then) 
longer  tJian  she  would  otherwise  have  done,  because  the  flag  of  her  ancient 
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fitaI  floated  ro  Dear  to  her  posseasioiiB  as  the  rook  of  Quebec,  and  rallied 
under  its  shadow  so  many  barbarous  hordes  as  it  did.  To  make  head 
against  such  warlike  neighbors,  it  was  needful  to  be  armed ;  and  we  knoiT 
that  an  amied  is  ever  more  exacting  than  an  unarmed  race.  En<r1aiid 
could  not  help  manifesting  liberality  in  the  case ;  the  blood  shed  in  her 
cause  demanded  a  return,  and  colonial  freedom  was  the  compensation'. 
Moreover,  Britiiih  colonists,  from  the  outset,  had  chosen  an  American 
location,  because  of  the  perfect  freedom  they  counted  on  enjoying  there. 
Nothing  less  would  have  contented  them;  and  England  was  wise  enou^ 
to  accord  to  an  exacting  son  what  he  demanded,  than  to  provoke  him  to 
cast  off  that  allegiance  to  her  which  he  might  haye  transferred  to  an 
alien  protectress.  The  neighborhood  of  the  French,  then,  was  favorable 
to  Anglo- American  liberty,  and,  in  the  end,  to  t  at  of  severul  other 
nations;  but  by  means  of  a  concatenation,  none  of  the  links  in  the  chain 
being,  for  the  time,  perceptible  to  political  vision. 

The  course  of  the  war  terminated  in  1632,  exhibited  Frenchmen  ever 
in  armed  struggle  against  each  other,  and  constantly  rending  and  spoiling 
their  common  country  for  the  behoof  of  enemies  of  all  contending  parties. 

The  conduct  of  the  Buguenots  justified  the  predictions  of  the  GatholicB| 
who  insisted  that  it  would  be  un&ife  to  leave  them  in  possession  of  cohmies 
peopled  by  their  British  cc-religionaries ;  because,  on  the  smallest  misun- 
derstanding arising  between  the  former  and  the  government  of  their 
fatherland,  they  would  be  sure  to  join  the  latter,  and  thus  imperil  the 
continued  existence  of  New  France.  The  affair  of  the  chevalier  de  I» 
Tour  is  a  case  in-  point.* 

*  The  iranslator,  on  refrrtDg  to  the  firat  ediUon  of  VHutourt  du  Canada  hy 
If.  Garreau  (that  of  1845),  vol  I,  cliap.  I,  pagea  90  aod  91,  finds  three  pan^ 
graphs  most  of  the  aeoteoces  in  which  hare  beea  sappressed  or  greailjr  modifie4 
in  the  last  ediiioo  of  the  work.  He  has  thought  it  fittiog  to  reproduce  them,  aa 
ttaey  Blood  at  first : — 

"  in  formiog  establishments  of  Protestants  in  the  New  World,  Goligny^ 
executed  patrioiic  projects,  whioh  Bugland  came  afterwards  to  profit  b^,  an# 
of  which  we  daily  see  the  immente  raatilts.  The  admiral  desired  to  open  aai 
asylum  in  America  for  all  his  cu-aeparatisia  from  the  estal^isbed  religion  of  tli# 
country ;  wbereby,  inhabiting  a  dependency  of  the  l&iDgdom  and  forming  ai> 
Integral,  if  distant  part  of  one  extending  empire,  they  might  therein  enjoy  the 
tame  advantages  as  the  orthodox  people  of  their  common  mother-coiintry. 
That  project  was  one  of  the  most  b^jautifhl  conceptions  of  modern  times ;  an#^ 
aioee  it  did  not  succeed,  alihougjh  al  the  outset  supported  by  government  aid,ill 
was  because  the  Catholic  party,  vphkblMd  always  predomiaiiting  influence  oevt 
French  royalty,  constantly  opposed  tba  nfalisaiion  of  Coligny's  views}  som^ 
times  covertly,  sometimes  openly.    This  is  especially  true  of  the  state  of  things 
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Shortly  after  the  treaty  of  St.  Oennain-en-Laye  was  ooncluded,  namely, 
OQ  the  L3th  oF  November  ensuiDg,  the  king  of  France  in  council  ordained 
the  '*  Company  of  the  Hundred  AsscciatoiV  to  pay  40,000  livns  to  Marie 
and  Saiomon  Langloia,  Raymond  de  la  Kaldle,  Nicholas  Canu,  David 
Michel,  Paul  Languillez,  and  others,  for  having  seized  three  ships  sent  by 
M.  de  Cadn  to  fish  upon  the  coasts  of  Canada. 

De  Thou,  the  friend  of  Cinq-Mars,  for  whom  he  lost  his  life  on  the 
seaffold,  was  the  judicial  reporter  of  the  royal  decree  issued  in  the  above 
ease.  The  same  document  contains  the  name  of  '*  Cubot,  bui^ese  of 
Dieppe;*'  also  that  of  the  sieur  "Duquesne,  naval  officer:'^  the  latter 
being  father  of  a  personage  whose  name  beeame  famous  in  the  after 
history  of  France  and  Canada. 

ftt  the  epoch  the  anuals  of  which  are  novr  passiag  under  our  review.  The  long 
period  of  time  which  elapsed  from  the  expedition  of  Roberval  till  that  of  the 
BMtfquU  de  la  Roche  in  Acadia,  a.  d.  1598,  was  en'irelj  taken  up  by  the  struggle 
France  had  to  maintain  against  the  powers  of  the  German  empire  and  Spain,  or 
bj  the  prolonged  and  sanguinary  wars  of  religion,  rendered  so  sadly  memorable 
through  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew ;  and  which  wars  were  terminated 
by  the  treaty  of  Vervins.  During  all  this  space  of  time,  the  attention  of  the 
^efs  of  the  state  was  absorbed  by  a  series  of  memorable  erents,  the  effee*  of 
tMcH  was  to  ahaka  the  French  empire  to  iis  very  fonndations."— £. 
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>i  CHAPTER  I. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  CANADA-ABORIGINAL  NATIONS. 

Nuno  given  to  the  territories  flrst  diMoyered  in  North  America.— Frontiers  of  the  several 
ooloniee  imperfectly  defined;  this  indefiniteneas  the  caose  of  many  contestations.— Synop- 
•  sis,  of  the  native  popalations  of  North  America,  partlcnlarly  of  the  tribes  of  Canada. — 
Estimate  of  their  numbers,— Account  of  their  persons,  their  dress,  their  implements  ol 
war,  &c.— Their  modes  of  hostilities,  of  hunting,  fcc— Their  governmental  polity  .—Nature 
of  their  religious  notions.— Of  their  diviners.— Of  their  regard  for  the  dead ;  their  manner 
of  sepulture ;  their  festivals.-  Their  figurative  oratory.— Formation  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guages; the  aborigines  were  ignorant  of  letters.—  Synthetic  nature  of  Indian  speech.— 
Intellectual  quslities  of  the  race.—  Their  origin :  question  discussed,  whether  they  are 
descendants  of  nations  which  had  attained  to  civilisation. 

When  Europeans  began  to  pour  into  America,  they  gaye  to  the  various 
countries  they  entered  the  general  denomination  of  terrcR  novce,  or  New- 
foundlands. From  the  time  of  Francis  I,  that  name  indicated  the  r^ons 
afterwards  known  as  Florida,  Canada,  and  Labrador,  as  well  as  the  island 
which  then,  as  now,  bears  the  above  designation.  But  when  the  different 
countries  became  better  known,  and  were  oftener  visited,  they  had  assigned 
to  them  particular  appellations,  which  distinguished  each  ftom  all  the 
others ;  still  those  names  were  often  changed,  and  always  wrongly  applied, 
while  the  territories  they  designated  were  of  uncertain  limitation.  The 
coni^ision  thence  resulting  became,  in  the  sequel,  the  cause,  often  of 
dissensions,  sometimes  of  wars,  between  France,  England,  and  Spain, 
concerning  their  territorial  rights  or  pretensions  to  debateable  lands  in 
America. 

Early  in  the  17th  century,  the  appellation  "  New  France  "  was  given 
to  a  vast  region  which  now  comprises  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory, 
Labrador,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  countries  now  known  as  the  United  States.* 

•  Lesearbot  gives  to  New  France  a  still  greater  extent :  "  Our  Nouvelle  Franety*' 
says  he,  "  is  composed  of  all  the  western  territories  on  the  hither  side  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  and,  downwards,  to  the  tropic  of  Oancer.  To  the  southward, 
it  reaches  as  far  as  the  Antilles.  Its  eastern  parts  are  bordered  bj  the  North 
Sea ;  and,  to  the  north,  it  adjoins  the  glacial  region  called  Terra  Incognita^  from 
the  Frozen  Ocean  to  the  Arctic  Pole."  But  these  bonndaries  were  more  imagin- 
ary than  real ;  since  in  Lescapbot's  time,  even  the  entire  ralley  of  the  St.  Law- 
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At  that  time,  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Sootia  began  to  take  the  name  of 
Cfadie^  Acadie,  or  Acadia;  and  the  territorial  term  "Canada''  already  wa0 
not  only  the  appellation  of  the  country  we  now  inhabit,  but  a  name  that, 
in  an  extended  sense,  covered  a  much  larger  region  than  the  united  pro- 
vinces to  which  it  now  solely  applies. 

New  France,  before  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  valley  of 
which  the  forgoing  collective  appellation  was  extended,  comprised,  there- 
fore, the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  that  of  Hudson's  Bay.     The  St 
Lawrence,  which  has  a  course  of  more  than  700  leagues  (over  2000  miles) 
takes  its  source,  under  the  name  of  the  "  River  St.  Louis,"  in  lat.  48^ 
3(K  N.,  long.  93°  W.*  on  the  great  central  plateau  whence  descends  the 
Mississippi,  (but  which  takes  a  southern  course  ending  in  the  bay  of 
Mexico,)  and  other  rivers,  of  northern  course,  flowing  into  Hudson's 
Bay.     The  Laurentian  valley,  making  a  bend  as  if  to  clip  Lake  Erie, 
descends,  by  successive  stages,  from  the  plateau  above  noted ;  which  table- 
land, like  most  other  regions  of  the  northern  continent  of  America,  is 
not  much  elevated  above  the  water-level.     In  two  localities  only  does  the 
St  Lawrence  lose  its  gentle  and  uniform  slope.     At  Niagara,  its  mass 
fills,  in  sheer  descent,  160  feet;  and  just  below  Lake  Ontario,  its  swift 
and  turbulent  waters  dash  foamingly  over  a  rocky  bed,  which  obstructs 
navigation  between  Kingston  and  Montreal. 

The  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  a  mountain 
diain  now  called,  collectively,  "  the  Laurentides ;"  which  commencing  in 
Labrador,  form  a  line  prolonged  to  the  farthest  region  of  Lake  Superior.f 
The  bases  of  the  Laurentian  heights  are  washed  by  the  stream  whose  name 
they  take,  as  far  down  as  Cape  Torment  (30  miles  below  Quebec),  where 
they  rise  to  an  elevation  of  2000  feet.  They  traverse  the  bank  of  the 
river  Ottawa,  above  the  Ghats  Lake,  and  shut  in  Lake  Huron  on  its 

rence  was  not  satiBfactorily  known.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  what  habitable  or 
aainhabitable  portions  of  North  America,  whether  continental  or  insular,  with 
the  exception  of  Mexico,  were  not  boldly  claimed  as  sections  of  *<  New  Franca.'' 


*  Keefer.  ["  If  we  consider  Lake  Superior  as  the  true  source  of  the  St.  Law* 
fence,  the  length  of  the  river,  including  a  curved  line  drawn  through  the  centre 
of  that  lake  and  extending  to  Gape  RozKre  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
is  1859  miles."    National  Cyclopedia.] — B. 

t  None  of  the  Laurentides  attain  so  high  an  elevation  as  to  form  a  bulwark 
against  the  freezing  gales  descending  from  the  arctic  regions.  Gape  Torment, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  of  our  mountains,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  but  2000  feet 
high ;  and  in  the  Saguenay  country,  where  the  face  of  the  territory  is  often 
nigged,  the  hill  summits  do  not  range  }Aghw  than  from  200  to  1000  fbet  above 
the  sea-level. 
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northern  side.  The  All^hanies,  the  summits  of  which  are  visihle  from 
Quebec  heights,  enclose  this  basin  as  far  as  Lake  Ghampkin.  The 
Alleghany  range,  starting  from  the  gnlf  of  St.  Lawrence,  follows  the  coarse 
of  the  river,  at  from  six  to  eight  leagues  distance  in  the  canton  of 
Bimouski,  where  its  highest  peaks  attain  a  height  of  4000  feet ;  deflecting 
to  the  south  of  Lake  Champlain,  it  traverses  the  Hudson  valley,  and 
continues  as  j&r  as  Virginia. 

Recent  surveys  of  the  five  principal  lakes  of  North  America,  four  of 
which  part  Canadian  from  United  States  territory,  gives  us  a  pretty  exact 
aocount  of  their  respective  superficial  areas.  Thus  Lake  Superior  is 
(following  its  curvature)  435  miles  long  and  160  broad,  with  a  medium 
depth  of  988  feet ;  its  water-line  is  627  feet  above  the  sesrlevel ;  and  its 
whole  area  is  about  32,000  sq.  m.  Lake  Michigan  is  360  miles  long  and 
108  wide,  area  23,000  sq.  m.,  depth  800  ^eet,  elevation  587  feet.  Lake 
Huron  is  260  miles  lon^  and  160  wide,  area  20,000  sq.  m.,  depth  800 
feet,  elevation  574  feet.  These  may  be  called  the  upper  lakes  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  The  two  lower  are  not  so  extensive.  The  greatest 
length  of  Lake  Erie  is  250  miles  and  its  breadth  80,  mean  depth  84  feet^ 
elevation  564  feet  The  greatest  length  of  Lake  Ontario  is  180  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  65,  mean  depth  500  feet,  elevation  265  feet.  The 
total  length  of  all  five  as  a  continuous  water-way,  including  intermediate 
channels,  is  1,612  miles,  with  an  aggregate  superficial  area  of  more  than 
90,000  square  miles.* 

These  lakes,  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Oulf, 
are  of  colossal  magnitude,  and  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  land-r^on 
which  encloses  them.  Northward  are  mysterious  forests  of  unknown 
limits;  to  the  west,  is  much  unappropriated  woodland;  while  on  the 
southern  side,  is  the  territory  of  a  republic  which  much  exceeds  all 
Europe  in  extent.  To  the  eastward,  again,  is  the  ocean,  parted  into  the 
fog-beset,  storm-vexed,  and  iceberg-encumbered  seas  of  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador.    Infinity  itself  seems  to  reign  over  our  frontier. 

GreologicaUy,  Canada  is  seated  on  an  immense  couch  of  granite,  the 
elevations  of  which  form  the  frame  of  its  highest  mountains :  cropping 

• 

«  For  tkese  data  the  author  accredits  Mr.  Eeefer.  They  diflfer  considerably, 
as  to  tho  superficial  area  of  the  five  great  lakes,  from  all  otheni  we  hare  seen. 
M.  Gameaa  does  not  give,  it  will  be  observed,  the  area  of  lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario.  The  writers  of  the  National  Cyclopedia  (art.  GANAnA),  aver  that  the 
waters  of  Lake  Superior  cover  more  than  43,000  square  miles ;  Lake  HuroUi 
|6|600 ;  Lake  If Ichlgan^  13,600 ;  Lake  Erie,  10,900 ;  Lake  Ontario,  12,600. 
Total,  above  96,600  square  miles.— -B. 
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oat  at  Lake  Saperior,  Lake  HnroD,  EingstoD,  and  elsewhere,  in  the 
apper  province ;  at  the  River  St.  Maurice,  Beanport,  Tadoosac,  Eamon- 
naka,  in  Labrador,  &c.  This  bed  of  granite  is  overlaid  with  many  kindb 
of  rocks ;  those  most  abounding  being  schists,  limestone,  and  sandstone.* 

Canada  is  rich  in  ores  of  iron.  Several  iron  mines  are  worked ;  among 
others  those  of  Three  Eivers,  L.  C,  (where  the  metal  prodnced  excek 
the  Swedish,)  and  of 'Marmora,  U.  C.  Copper,f  zinc,  lead,  titanium, 
and  mercury  are  found  at  intervals  in  small  quantities ;  but  explorations, 
now  in  progress,  will  disclose  further  our  metallurgic  riches.  The  French 
administrators  of  olden  Canada  paid  much  attention  to  this  subject :  their 
explorers  discovered  most  of  the  mines  mentioned  by  existing  geologists. 

The  soil  of  Canada  is  generally  fertile.  It  is  especially  so  in  its  upper 
region,  where  its  milder  climate  enables  Ae  cultivators  to  raise  large 
quantities  of  wheat,  some  of  which  is  superior  to  any  grown  elsewhere 
upon  this  continent.  But  the  Alleghany  and  Laureniian  highlands 
greatly  abridge  the  cultivable  surface  of  the  Canadas.  Nevertheless, 
their  abundant  watershed  much  promotes  the  fertility  of  the  valley-lands 
and  lower  levels. 

By  some  convulsion  of  nature,  the  Laurentides,  which  in  the  Saguenay 
region  are  from  12  to  15  leagues  broad,  have  been  refl  in  two ;  and  m 
the  ravine  thus  formed,  flow  the  Saguenay  waters,  which  are  1000  feet 
deep  in  some  places,  and  shut  in  by  nearly  perpendicular  rocks. 

The  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  being  of  angular  form  with  its  apex 
tamed  toward  the  south,  its  two  extremities,  terminating  almost  in  the 
same  latitude,  make  its  average  calorific  temperature  tolerably  equal.  Tho 
maximum  intensity  of  cold  at  Quebec  is  30^  F.  below  zero  (62^  under 
the  freezing  point),  and  that  of  summer  heat  97  to  104^  F.  in  the  shade. 
At  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie,  the  mercury  sometimes  fidls,  in  mid-winter,  to 
20°  below  zero.  The  intensest  heat  seldom,  if  ever  indicates  a  higher 
point  than  103''  F. 

*  The  ancient  sea-margins  observed  in  the  central  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrenee 
which  in  some  places  are  recognisable  at  a  great  elevation,  from  a  subject  for 
interesting  speculation.  The  aspect  of  the  country  between  Montreal  and  Gape 
Torment,  some  200  miles  long  and  of  about  3000  square  miles  superficial  area, 
says  Sir  William  Logan,  "  presents  a  varied  surface  rising  in  many  places  by 
abrupt  steps  (the  marks  of  ancient  sea-margins)  into  successive  terraces,  some 
of  which  are  from  200  to  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  These  terraces 
are  occupied  by  extensive  beds  of  clay  and  sand.'*-— £. 

t  Gopper  ore  has  been  found  in  abundance  near  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron  aad 
Superior ;  while,  more  recently  (I860),  rich  views  of  the  same  have  been  found 
•t  ActoBi  Jkc,  in  the  Eastern  Townships  of  Lower  Ganada.— B. 
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The  difference  of  olimate  between  the  proTinoes,  lower  and  npper,  will 
be  best  estimated  by  oomparing  the  duration  of  their  winters,  and  noting 
\he  nature  and  amotint  of  their  several  products.  The  inhabited  re^toms 
of  the  two  Ganadas,  says  Bouchette,  are  situated  between  the  42nd  and 
48th  degrees  of  north  hititude.  Judging  by  their  distance  from  the 
equator  and  the  north  pole,  We  should  expect  that  their  relative  olinmtic' 
eonditions  would  be  simUar  to  those  of  southern  and  central  Europe  } 
whereas  their  extremes  of  heat  afid  cold  are,  the  former  more  intense,  tlie 
latter  more  severe.  At  Quebec,  lat.  46^  48'  49",  apples  are  grown  in 
abundanoe,  but  neither  grapes  nor  peaches  ripen ;  at  Montreal,  all  tiiree' 
aUain  to  maturity.  At  Toronto,  these  fruits,  along  with  the  apricot,  glow 
in  the  greatest  perfection.  The  acaoia,  which  may  not  brook  the  chanoes 
of  out-door  temperature  at  Quebec,  stands  the  elimate,  if  indifferently,  of 
Montreal ;  but  constantly  meets  the  eye  as  we  ascend  towards  Detroit.^ 

At  Quebec,  and  region  around  that  city,  winter  usually  sets  in  about  the 
85th  November,  and  lasts  till  the  25ih  April ;  the  latter  being  the  under- 
stood day  when  field  labor  ought  to  be  resumed.  Snow  lies  on  the  ground 
fully  five  months,  and  is  usually  from  three  to  four  feet  deep  in  the  woods. 
At  Montreal,  the  winter  is  three  or  four  weeks  shorter,  and  less  snow  falls. 
In  Lower  Canada,  during  most  of  winter,  wheel  carriages  are  superseded 
by  sledges ;  but  in  the  upper  province,  their  useful  employment  is  confined 
to  a  space  of  seven  or  eight  weeks.  Upon  the  whole,  the  dimate  of  the 
Oanadas  is  salubrious,  and  favorable  to  longevity.f 

The  excessive  sold  experienced  in  the  Lower  Laurentian  r^ion  is 
apparently  caused  less  by  latitudinal  conditions  than  through  the  absence' 
of  high  mountains  from  its  northern  sides.  The  vicinage,  too,  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  whioh  polar  winds  traverse  before  reaching  the  lower  parts  of  the 
river  valley,  where  they  arrive  charged  with  icy  evaporation  from  the  seas 

I 

*  The  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  Paris,  at  an  early  date,  occupied  itself  with 

Oanadian  Katural  History.     Its  members  requested  Louis  XIY,  in  1707,  to 

.  engage  Dr.  Qarrasin,  a  French  regimental  surgeon  who  had  come  out  with  some 

military  twi^a^y  years  before,  to  send  a  collection  of  plants  to  the  Jardin-dn-fioi, 

jMid  the  king  complied  with  their  wishes.    Sarrasin  was  a  man  of  great  acoom- 

^lishments.    He  died  at  Quebec,  in  1734,  aged  seventy  years. 

t  Persons  who  emigrate  to  Canada  after  middle  age,  from  Britain,  find  iJU 

.  ellmatic  vicissitudei  rather  trying  to  their  constitutions;  and  the  mortality 

among  children  under  seven  years  of  age,  (even  those  bom  of  Ganadian  parents,) 

it  considerably  higher  than  in  Great  Britain.    Authority :  Dr.  ArchihaU  Hall, 

Montreal.— B. 
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of  Labrador,  donMeaa  adds  to  the  rigor  of  the  atmosphere  daring 

The  aorora  borealis  illuminates  the  noctnmal  sky  of  Canada  with  m 
hrillianey  and  variety  of  play,  especially  daring  its  autumnal  and  winter 
■lonths,  unknown,  at  the  present  day  at  least,  in  any  part  of  northern 
Borope.  It  is  now  believed  that  this  meteoric  phenomenon  is  of  electria 
origin ;  and  this  opinion  is  all  the  more  probable,  because  of  the  peculiar 
noise,  similar  to  that  of  a  stiff  silken  tissue  put  in  movement, 
often,  if  not  always,  accompanies  the  luminous  appearances. 

Thb  Abobioines. — ^When  the  territories  of  Canada  were  discovered, 
tkey  were  found  to  be  inhabited  by  numerous  nomade  tribes,  belonging  to 
three  out  of  the  eight  great  families  of  savi^es  who  occupied  the  regioo 
between  the  Mississippi,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Esquimaux  country ;  namely, 
the  Algonquins,  Hurons,  Sioux,  Cherokees,  Catawbas,  Uch^s,  Natehea^ 
Mobiles,  &o.  These  were  considered  substantive  races,  because  each  spoke 
a  language  bearing  no  analogy  with  that  of  the  others,  and  which  was 
not  understood  by  others  when  spoken :  whereas,  although  many  idioms 
existed  among  the  different  tribes  forming  a  part  of,  or  connected  with  a 
nation  using  what  might  be  called  a  native  mother  tongue,  yet  the  indivi- 
duals of  each  tribe  composing  a  nation,  however  far  apart,  could  under* 
stand  the  language  of  every  other  tribe  of  that  nation ;  while  they  oooM 
not  oommunioate  with  the  men  of  an  alien  nation. f 

This  aggr^tion  of  uncivilised  men  was  thus  distributed  over  the  eo^ 
tent  of  territory  we  have  pointed  out : — The  Mobiles  possessed  all  the 
Southern  extremity  of  the  northern  continent,  from  the  bay  of  Mexico  to 
the  river  Tennessee  and  Cape  Fear.  The  XJoh^  and  Natehea  (the  latter, 
not  a  numerous  body,  being  wedged  in,  as  it  were,  by  the  former) ;  the 
Natohex  having  a  small  country,  bordered  by  the  Mississippi ;  the  Uch^ee^ 
more  serried  towards  the  west,  joining  on  to  the  Cherokees.  The  countij 
of  the  Cherokees  was  equidistant  from  the  bay  of  Mexico,  Lake  Erie,  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  Mississippi.  That  nation  had  for  neighbors,  the  Mobiles 

*  None  of  the  LaurentideB  are  of  sarpassing  height.  Gape  Torment,  among 
the  most  considerable,  rises  2000  feet  above  the  water  level.  In  the  highlands 
of  the  Sagaenaj,  the  eminences  range  between  200  and  1 000  feet  onlj.  Captain 
Bayfield  says  that  the  calminating  point  of  the  range  is  near  Lake  Superior^ 
and  rises  to  a  height  of  2100  feet. 

t  Just  as  the  Celtic  race  in  the  Scots  Highlands  understand  the  Erse  or  Irish 
language,  althoagh  it  is  spoken  and  printed  differently  from  the  Scots  Erse  or 
Gaelic ;  neither  being  intelligible  to  the  Anglo-Scotian  or  Hiberno-Sazon  peopla 
of  Britain.— B. 
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and  Ueh^  to  the  north,  the  Oatawbas  to  the  east.  The  Gatawbaa  pooaog 
■ed  a  country  of  small  extent,  to  the  south  of  the  Mobiles  and  to  the  west 
of  the  Cherokees.  The  great  family  of  AJgonquins  possesed  nearly  a 
moiety  of  North  America,  eastward  of  the  MississippL  Their  teriitoiy 
joined  that  of  the  Mobiles  on  the  south  side,  and  extended  northward  to 
the  Esquimaux  r^ons,  over  the  breadth  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Atlantic,  a  superficies  of  60  degrees  of  longitude  and  20  of  latitude.^ 

The  Hurons,  whose  real  name  luuubeen  variously  written  Yendals, 
Ouendats,  Wyandote,  and  Yendote,t  but  to  whom  the  early  French 
oolonisto  gave  the  appellation  we  now  knoir  them  by,  and  which  is  derived 
from  our  term  hurt,  because  of  the  ru^ed  locks  of  unkempt  hair  of  the 
people  of  that  race ;  the  Hurons,  we  say,  lived  amidst  the  Algonquina, 
on  the  margins  of  Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario.  The  Sioux,  whose 
vast  country  was  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  occupied  a  small  country 
to  the  eastward  of  Lake  Michigan.  Thus,  as  New  France  comprehended 
the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  all  the  lakes  out  of  which  it  flows,  it  included 
a  part  of  three  aboriginal  ^'  nations, "  who  spoke  the  Sioux,  Algonquin, 
and  Huron  languages,  or  three  mother  tongues  of  the  Indians.  Originally, 
the  Algonquin  dialect  was  spoken  in  the  Lake  Champlain  district,  and  in  the 
southern  Ottawa  region  extending  to  the  north ;  but  in  the  sequel,  migrations 
of  tribes  speaking  other  dialects,  spread  these  in  divers  parts  of  Canada. 

The  principal  tribes  speaking  Algonquin  in  New  France  were,  to  the 
south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Micmacs  or  Souriquois,  whom  occupied 
Nova  Scotia^^  Gasp^  and  islands  adjacent :  a  small  tribe,  their  number 
never  exceeding  4000.  The  Etehemins,  who  inhabited  the  seaboard 
countries,  and  the  territory  watered  by  the  rivers  St.  John  and  Ste.  Croix. 
The  Abenaquis,  who  were  located  between  the  Micmacs  and  the  Etehemins, 
the  river  St  Lawrence,  New  England,  and  the  Iroquois.  The  Sokokis,  a 
mongrel  race,  were  refugees  from  English  colonies,  living  under  French 
protection. 

To  the  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  were : — The  Montagnais,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Saguenay  and  Lake  St.  John ;  the  Papinachois,  theBersiamites, 
the  Hedgehogs,  and  several  other  tribes.     The  Algonquins,  (properly, 

*  Albert  Gallaiin.    A  Synopm  of  the  Indian  Tribes, 

t  The  first  two  forme  are  French,  the  second  two  English.  Father  Jerome 
Lalemant,  long  a  missionary  among  the  Hurons,  called  them  Ouendats,  as 
ab07e ;  but  Champlain  called  them  Attigouantants  ;  while  C olden  denominated 
them  Quatoghiers.     "Album  Litt^raire"  of  La  Revue  Canadiennne,  1855,  p.  14. 

t  A  considerable  number  of  Indians,  of  Micmac  descent,  still  inhabit  that 
peninsula. — B, 
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li-Lenappes,)  whose  occupation  extending  from  a  point  rather  helow 
Qa^)eo  to  the  river  St.  Maorioe;  one  of  their  tribes  inhabiting  the  island 
Off  Montreal.  The  Ouataouais,  or  Ottawas,  who  ranged  at  first  about  the 
country  watered  bj  the  river  which  still  bears  their  name  above  the 
Montreal  district ;  and  who  extended  themselves  afterwards  as  far  as  Lake 
Superior. 

The  tribes  speaking  the  Huron  tdngue  were : — ^The  Hurons  or  Wyandots, 
located  on  the  northern  margin  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Ontario,  as  already 
mentioned.  They  were  driven  thence  shortly  after  the  French  came,  by 
the  Lroquois.  They  were  repelled  on  one  side,  towards  the  Lower  St. 
Lawrence ;  on  the  other,  beyond  Lake  Superior,  to  the  arid  plains  which 
separated  the  Chippeways  from  their  western  enemies.  Brought  back  by 
the  potent  aid  of  the  Sioux,  they  were  met  with  afterwards  at  Sault  Sainte 
Marie,  at  Machilimakinac,  and  finally  at  Detroit.  The  Hurons  located 
at  Lorette,  two  leagues  from  Quebec,  are  living  relics  of  the  great  nation 
which  once  bore  that  name,  so  powerful  of  old,  and  to  which  the  Iroquois, 
who  conquered  them,  and  other  tribes  besides,  owed  their  origin. 

To  the  south  of  Lake  Erie,  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
np  to  the  river  Bichelieu,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Abenaquis,  ruled  the 
famous  Iroquois  confederation ;  whose  proper  name  was  the  Agonnousi 
onni,  or'' constructors  of  wigwams."  The  appellation  7ro^i<ot«  was  at  first- 
applied  to  them  by  the  French,  because  they  usually  began  and  finished 
their  discourses  or  palaver  with  the  word  hirOy  which  means  either  "  I 
aay,"  or  "  I  have  said ;  '*  combined^  as  an  affix,  with  the  word  kouij  an 
exclamatory  vocable,  joyful  or  sad  according  as  it  was  pronounced  long  or 
short.  The  Iroquois  confederation  was  composed  of  the  Agniers  or  Mo- 
hawks, the  Onnontagu^  or  Onondagues,  the  Goyogouins,  the  Onneoyuths, 
and  the  Tsonnonthouans.^ 

The  Eries  and  the  Andastes,  once  located  between  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Iroquois  country,  had  dwindled  into  a  petty  remnant  when  Canada  was 
discovered,  and  soon  afterwards  were  pitilessly  exterminated. 

The  countries  around  Lake  Superior,  Michigan,  and  Huron,  were  fre- 
quented, also,  by  the  Nipissings,  the  Ottawas,  the  Mifimis,  whom  the 
Poutewatamis,  coming  from  the  south,  thrust  northward ;  by  the  Illinois, 
the  Chippeways,  the  Outagamis  or  Foxes  (a  plundering  and  cruel  race ;) 
by  the  Kikapous,  the  MascontiDs,  the  Sakis,  the  Malhomines,  the  Osages, 

*  Hence,  the  term,  "  Indians  of  the  Fi7e  (also  Six)  Nations,'*  often  occurring 
daring  the  border  wars  of  the  18th  century  between  the  colonists  of  the  British 
plantations  and  those  of  New  France. — B, 
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Che  Missouries,  the  Menomonis  tribes,  all  speakiDg  the  Algonquin  tongue; 
and,  finally,  by  the  Kristinots  or  Kilestinots,  using  the  language  of  the 
Sioux. 

A  number  of  other  tribes,  belonging  either  to  the  Sioux  family,  or  to 
those  of  the  Hurons  or  Algonquins,  inhabited  countries  more  or  leas 
distant  from  the  foregoing,  and  indiyiduals  among  them  would  come  occa- 
sionally to  yisit  the  missionaries  or  trade  with  the  peltry  collectors  on  the 
borders  of  the  lakes.  This  done,  they  re-entered  the  wiids  whence  they 
issued,  and  never  were  seen  more ;  while  men  of  other  tribes,  equally 
unknown  to  the  French,  came  in  arms  to  thrust  out  of  place  those  who  were 
nearest  to  the  former,  and  force  the  rightful  owners  to  relinquish  their 
possessions. 

We  cannot  estimate  with  precision  what  may  have  been  the  entire 
number  of  the  natiye  populations  of  North  America  in  Cartier*s  time. 
Judging  by  the  variety  of  "  nations  "  and  tribes  spoken  of,  we  might  be 
led  to  suppose  that  the  aggregate  was  very  considerable ;  but  when  we 
look  close  into  the  matter,  we  incline  to  fix  the  total  amount  at  alow  figure. 

In  no  wild  country  are  the  aborigines  numerous,  nor  can  they  be. 
Some  of  the  earlier  explorers  evidently  were  led  astray  on  this  point,  by 
the  metaphorio  language  of  the  savages,  who  considered  1000  souls  as  a 
prodigious  multitude,  and  beyond  the  power  of  definite  numbering. 
Thus  in  the  year  1753,  when  the  savages  informed  colonel  Washington 
that  the  French  were  about  to  attack  him  with  a  host  numberless  as  the 
leaves  of  the  forest,  their  whole  force,  when  counted  by  precise  arithmetie, 
was  reducible  to  a  few  hundred  men. 

Calculations  have  been  made,  with  great  care,  for  the  countries  situated 
between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi ;  which  estimate  the  total  nations 
of  Algonquin  race,  the  most  considerable  of  all,  at  90,000  souls ;  the 
total  eastern  Sioux  at  less  than  3000 ;  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois  together^ 
about  17,000 ;  the  Catawbas,  3000 ;  the  Cherokees,  12,000 ;  the  Mobiles, 
50,000  ;  the  ITch4es,  1000  ;  and  the  Natches,  4000 :  general  total  only 
180,000,  dipersed  over  an  immense  space  of  territory.  We  incline  to 
think  that  this  moderate  estimate  must  approximate,  at  least,  to  the  truth ; 
for  a  race  of  hunters  requires  a  large  field  to  draw  even  the  scantiest 
subsistence  from.  Despite  the  great  extent  of  the  forest-lands  of 
North  America,  its  aborigines  often  were  in  straits  from  the  difficulty 
they  found  in  procuring  a  sufficiency  of  game  for  their  support.  If  the 
general  population  had  been  really  numerous,  how  was  it  that  the  Iroquois, 
who  could  count  only  2200  warriors  in  the  year  1660,  were  able  to  run  a 
conquering  career  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Carolina,  and  strike  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  the  whole  tribes  of  that  great  range  of  territory  ? 
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Cartier  could  see  in  all  Canada  only  some  sparse  native  hamlets,  wliidi 
he  called  bourgadesy  each  containing  at  the  most  50  cahanes ;  and  the 
greatest  influx  of  the  aborigines  reported  as  having  taken  place  on  any 
occasion,  at  Stadacon^  (Quebec),  during  the  winter  he  passed  iced-up  in 
the  river  St.  Charles,  did  not  number  1000  souls.     In  other  parts  of  the 
country,  he  could  scarcely  discern  a  trace  of  human  inhabitation.     M. 
Joliette  and  Father  Marquette  traversed  a  great  part  of  the  Mississippi 
region  and  met  no  living  man.     M.  de  la  Joncaire,  in  173(>,  drew  up  folf 
the  information  of  the  home  government  an  official  estimate  of  the  number 
of  fighting  men  among  the  whole  savage  tribes  then  in  existence  between 
Quebec  and  Louisiana  (that  is,  in  nearly  the  whole  of  New  France), 
and  the  aggr^te  total  he  ventured  to  give  was  but  16,000. 

We  have  said  that  a  comparison  made  of  the  different  native  dialects 
ipoken  in  North  America  to  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  had  led  to  the 
reoogaition  of  eight  aboriginal  mother  tongues ;  and  upon  that  basis,  the 
tribes  were  divisible  into  just  as  many  great  branches  or  families.  Accep- 
ting this  datum,  of  there  being  originally  eight  radical  divisions  of  the 
red  race  of  mankind  within  the  limits  assigned  above, — ^but  the  adoption 
of  which  rather  militates  against  the  hypothesis  of  one  only  route  of 
immigration  from  Asia  by  its  north-west  side,— one  might  expect  that  there 
would  be  as  great  diversity  in  a  physical  as  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
between  the  people  of  tribes  thus  widely  dispersed  and  speaking  so  many 
distinct  languages.  Now  there  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  much  sensible 
difference  of  either  kind  to  be  found.  Between  the  savages  of  Canada 
and  the  far-removed  red  men  of  Florida,  any  slight  differences  of  bodily 
height  or  make,  complexion  or  aspect,  were  little  if  at  all  perceptible;  or 
if  such  were  apparent,  it  was  readily  referable  to  causes  fairly  imputable 
to  climatic  influences. 

In  person,  the  men  of  the  Indian  races,  or  rather  race,  of  America, 
were  and  yet  are  tall  and  slender,  their  forms  giving  promise  of  agility 
rather  than  strength ;  their  visages  having  that  stern  expression  natural 
to  all  men,  of  whatever  complexion,  dependent  upon  the  chase  for  subsis- 
tence, and  exposed  besides  to  the  perils  of  war.^ 

With  a  complexion  bronzed  by  sun,  rain,  and  winds,  the  Indian  of  the 
forests  has  a  visage  more  round  than  oval ,  the  cheek-bones  high  and  salient ; 
eyes,  of  dark  or  light  hazel  color,  small  but  lustrous  and  deeply  sunk  in 
their  orbit ;  forehead  narrow,  nose  flattish,  lips  thick ;  hair  of  the  head 
coarse  and  long,  and  beard  wanting, — not  that  nature  denies  them  that 

*  Bayual.     Settlementt  of  the  Europeans  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
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adjunct,  but  owing  to  a  custom  of  depilaiion,  b^;an  at  an  early  age  and 
oontinned  throngh  life  among  the  boys  and  male  adnlts.  Sacb  were  and 
are  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  nnaoplusticated  man  of  the  New 
World.  It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  the  five  bodily  senses  of  the  race, 
while  denizens  of  the  wilderness,  are  exquisitely  keen. 

The  North  American  savage,  when  first  made  known  to  Europeans, 
went  almost  naked  in  summer  time ;  during  winter,  he  girt  his  reins 
with  deer-skin  or  some  other  kind  of  untanned  hide,  and  covered  the 
upper  part  of  his  body  with  a  sort  of  jerkin,  made  of  the  spoils  of  one 
or  more  furred  animals.  The  daws  of  a  bear  killed  by  the  bearer,  and 
serving  as  a  brooch  to  attach  the  parts  of  a  mantle  of  parti-colored  skins, 
constituted  a  fiivorite  ornament  in  the  costume  of  a  chief,  he  being  often 
arrayed  in  such  sort,  as  to  give  other  intimations  of  his  exploits  in  war  and 
the  chase.  A  pair  of  moccasins  (a  kind  of  buskins,  or  gaiters  rather)  of 
curried  hide,  sometimes  variously  ornamented,  with  shoes  of  doe-skin, 
composed  his  foot  and  leg  covering.  The  females  had  a  costume  little 
differing  from  the  men*s,  except  that  they  went  with  bare  heads  and 
naked  arms.  The  latter  wore  necklaces  of  wampum ;  and  shell  or  bead- 
worked  ornaments,  of  the  same  nature,  they  attached  to  the  front  of  their 
yestments,  painted  in  striking  tints,  red  being  the  predominant  color. 

The  savages  painted  or  stained  their  bodies  with  resemblances  real  or 
imagined  of  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  serpents,  &c.,  in  lively  and  varied  colors, 
according  to  the  means,  skill,  or  caprice  of  the  individual.  Vermilion 
they  had  a  passionate  regard  for,  in  face  or  body  disfiguring.  Some  painted 
their  noses  blue,  blackened  cheeks,  eyelids,  &c.,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
face  an  intense  red ;  others,  again,  colored  their  visages  to  represent  three 
or  more  facial  bands,  passing  i&om  ear  to  ear,  in  red,  black,  or  blue  tints. 
The  men  arranged  the  hair  of  their  head  in  different  ways ;  some  wore  it 
raised  up,  others  flattened  it,  others  again  let  it  hang  in  dangling  locks. 
Head-tufts  were  worn  by  many,  composed  of  vari-colored  feathers  or 
bunches  of  animals*  hair,  all  fixed  in  the  most  eccentric  way.  The  ears 
and  septum  of  the  nostrils  were  pierced  for  affixing  pendant  objects.  To 
the  arms  were  affixed  bracelets  made  of  serpent  skins,  or  wampum. 

The  several  nations,  tribes,  and  villages  were  distinguished  by  some 
kind  of  distinguishing  symbol.  In  1753,  the  Abenaquis  of  St.  Francois 
and  of  Becancourt  wore,  by  way  of  heraldic  signs,  the  bear  and  the  turtle- 
dove. Some  others  adopted  the  beaver  and  the  partridge  for  their  signs. 
The  Algonquins  of  the  Lake  of  Two  Mountains  had  an  oak  in  leaf. 
Among  the  five  Iroquois  nations  each  village  and  every  family  had 
its  armorials;  nay,  individual  men  bore  their  distinctive  marks.    The 
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Wild-oaifl  of  Lake  Micbigan  bore  an  eagle  perched  on  a  cross ;  the  Sioux 
had  a  buffiJo,  a  black  dog,  and  an  otter.  Among  the  northern  nations, 
a  man  intimated  his  personality  as  much  by  using  the  symbols  of  his  wife's 
&mily  as  by  those  of  his  own  ]  but  he  neyer  took  a  wife  out  of  any 
fiynily  which  bore  the  same  symbol  as  his.* 

The  only  offenfflve  arms  in  use  by  the  savages,  before  Europeans  came 
among  them,  were  the  arrow  and  the  tomahawk.  The  former  was  a  kind 
of  dart  or  short  javelin;  being  a  taper  stick  pointed  with  bone  or  fliniy- 
stone ;  the  latter,  a  kind  of  club  made  of  hard-wood  or  stone,  had  a  cut- 
ting edge  on  one  side.  Their  defensive  armour  consistiDg  of  a  kind  of 
eoirass  of  light  wood ;  and  sometimes  they  bore  a  buckler  of  oedar^wood 
ample  enough  to  cover  the  body. 

The  very  mention  of  a  coming  war  raised  in  the  bosoms  of  the  younger 
savages  an  uncontrollable  feeling  of  joy.  Their  imaginations,  constantly 
exalted  by  the  recital  of  the  great  deeds  of  the  ancestors  of  the  tribe, 
during  the  heady  current  of  a  fight,  with  imagined  enemies  palpitating 
and  bleeding  at  their  feet,  caused  a  kind  of  sanguinary  intoxication. 

Although  reasonable  causes  for  going  to  war  could  not  often  exist,  yet 
hostilities  among  the  tribes  were  very  frequent.  Prescriptive  rights 
attaching  to  certain  hunting-grounds,  a  national  or  family  feud,  through 
the  violent  death  of  a  compatriot  or  relative,  these  were  the  ordinary  and 
fertile  causes  of  internecine  war  constantly  breaking  out  among  the  restless 
aborigines.  Each  man  being,  to  a  great  extent,  independent  of  his  tribe, 
oould  at  any  moment — through  his  pugnacity  or  thirst  for  plunder,  or 
from  motives  of  personal  vengeance  or  dislike,  by  one  overt  or  secret  act  of 
enmity  against  a  family  or  individual  of  another  tribe — suddenly  draw 
whole  nations  into  hostilities  of  the  most  destructive  character ;  the  war 
never  ending  perhaps,  till  one  of  the  contending  parties  had  exterminated 
its  adversaries,  or  expelled  them  from  their  lands.  The  duration  of  peace, 
being  thus  constantly  imperilled,  in  every  region  of  the  wilderness  between 
Mexico  and  Hudson's  Bay,  made  general  tranquillity  rather  the  exceptional 
that  the  normal  state  of  existence  in  uncivilized  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  it  happened  that  a  nation  was  disinclined  or 
unprepared  to  wage  war  against  another  from  whom  it  had  received  a  wrong, 
the  matter  might  be,  and  sometimes  was  settled  by  recourse  to  the  lex 
tdlionU,  Thus,  M.  Dalbert  wrote  under  date  of  April,  1684  :  ^'  When 
the  nation  of  those  who  have  been  killed  does  not  wish  to  war  against  that 

*  "  Concerning  the  savage  nations  protected  by  the  government  of  Canada," 
in  1736.— Jlf^. 
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which  has  been  offended  by  it,  the  neurest  lektiTeB  nf  tfie  dajen  IdBef 
tliemselYeB ;  that  is  to  saj,  to  the  extent  of  man  for  man.'** 

Each  savage,  when  capable  of  bearing  arma,  was  ranked  as  a  warriar, 
tfid  had  the  right  to  be  present  at  meetings  of  the  tribe,  with  power  la  ] 
deliberate  and  vote  upon  any  public  sabjeot.  Peace  or  war  was  determined 
on  by  the  whole  males  called  in  council.  Thus  would  the  old  men  address 
Ae  younger,  to  excite  them  to  war,  if  such  were  intended,  against  anotiber 
tribe : — *'  The  bones  of  our  slain  brethren  are  bleaching  on  the  ground ; 
they  cry  to  us  for  vengeance,  and  the  cry  must  be  answered.  Panfr 
yourself  with  the  deepest  colors;  take  up  your  terror-inspiring  arms :  ki 
our  war-songs  and  our  demands  for  vengeance  ^adden  the  shades  of  ovr 
departed  warriors  and  cause  our  foes  to  tremble.  On,  then  1  take  captm 
oar  enemies,  and  fight  as  long  as  wood  grows  or  water  runs.  Let  the  son 
and  the  stars  leave  the  firmament  sooner  than  we  shall  quit  the  fidd  of 
battle  before  victory  be  gained  1" 

Then  would  the  song  of  war  be  heard : — *'  0  places  which  the  sun  floods 
with  his  light,  and  that  the  moon  illuminates  with  her  paly  torch ;  places 
where  verdure  waves  in  the  breeze,  where  runs  the  limpid  stream  and  the 
torrent  leaps :  take  witness,  0  earth,  and  ye  heavens,  that  we  are  ready 

every  one  to  encounter  our  foes The  war-clubs  we  snatch  from  en^iies 

shall  testify  to  our  surpassing  valor.  The  scalps  we  tear  from  their  proSi 
trated  heads  will  ornament  our  huts.  Our  door-lintels  we  shall  reddeil 
with  the  blood  of  our  prisoners.  Timid  in  captivity  as  feeble  in  combat^ 
we  shall  cause  them  to  perish  by  slow  torturings;  and  when  life  has 
fled  their  mutilated  frames,  we  shall  bum  them  up,  and  scatter  their 
ashes  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,"  &c. 

Incited  by  such  adjurations,  inspired  by  such  enthusiastic  strains  SB 
the  foregoing,  the  assembled  warriors  would  testify  their  eagerness  ftr 
the  fray.  But  a  chief,  in  whom  they  could  all  confide  must  be  chosen ; 
and  one  would  be  elected  forthwith.  The  qualities  required  in  a  leadet 
^ere — experience  in  stratagems  of  war,  and  renown  acquired  from  former 
exploits ;  a  commanding  presence  and  high  stature ;  a  sonorous  voice  M 
harangue  with  effect,  and  so  powerful  in  tone  as  to  be  heard  distinctly 
amid  the  din  of  battle.  The  newly  elected  chief,  before  setting  out  witli 
his  warriors,  to  prepare  himself  for  action,  would  endure  long  fastings  ts 
propitiate  the  powers  of  good  and  evil ;  he  would  also  scan  his  dreami^ 
which  in  this  season  of  preparation  were  for  him  so  many  oracular  re»' 
ponses.     The  warriors,  as  a  prelude  to  the  campaign,  would  coUectivelj 
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ippeat  a  prayer  to  their  gods  for  success ;  all  this  followed  by  the  war- 
daace,  the  moTements  and  gestures  in  which  were  signifioatiye  of  what 
fswed  in  real  combats.  The  dance  finished,  a  solemn  feast  would  suC' 
feed,  dog's  fieah  being  the  only  viand  devoured.  During  such  a  banquet, 
the  warrior-chief  would  entertain  the  company  with  a  vaunting  discourse, 
Ike  subject  being  the  great  deeds  already  done  by  himself  and  his 
ancestors. 

All  preliminaries  over,  at  a  preconcerted  ngnal,  the  petty  army  would 
•m/k  forth.     So  long  as  the  path  of  the  warriors  lay  through  their  own 
hunting  grounds,  they  marched  in  little  order,  dispersing  occasionally  to 
kfll  or  entrap  game  for  their  subsistence  by  the  way,  and  re^assembling 
eaeh  night  at  stated  places,  to  encamp  together.     But  the  instant  they 
set  foot  on  alien  territory  they  kept  close  together,  advancing  stealthily, 
and  communicated  with  each  other  rather  by  signs  than  words.     At  all 
times,  but  in  time  of  war  more  especially,  the  aborigines  were  caieM 
dbaervers  of  the  natural  features  of  the  countries  through  which  they 
passed.     They  turned  this  observation  to  after  account ;  and  could  antici- 
pate safety  or  dang^  for  themselves  firom  the  most  trivial  signs.     So  keen 
was  their  scent,  Uiat  they  were  sensible  of  the  existence  of  dwellings, 
though  distant)  by  the  odor  of  their  smoke  wafted  from  a&r.     So  sharp 
were  they  of  vision,  that  they  could  discern  the  trail  of  any  human  being 
or  animal  of  any  kind,  though  impressed  on  the  ground  or  herbage  ever 
ao  lightly ;  specifying  at  once  the  sex  and  stature  of  the  person,  and  the 
length  of  time  since  they  passed.     In  order  to  hide  their  marches,  if 
that  were  desirable,  the  warriors  would  move  in  single  file,  each  man 
putting  his  foot-plant  in  the  trace  left  by  his  predecessor,  and  covering  it 
with  leaves.    K  a  river  or  other  stream  flowed  parallel  to  their  course, 
they  would  walk  in  it  rather  than  on  land,  so  as  to  spare  themselves  the 
trouble  of  obliterating  foot-marks. 

Arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  a  council  was  called,  and  a  plan  of 
attack  adopted.  Before  day-break,  if  their  enemies  were  supposed  to 
be  asleep,  they  glided  into  their  village  or  camp^  shot  a  flight  of  arrows 
against  them,  accompanied  by  the  war-whoop ;  then  rushing  upon  them, 
tried  to  complete  the  work  of  murder  with  clubs  and  tomahawks.  They 
usually  took  prisoners  as  many  as  survived  who  were  fit  to  walk ;  others 
Ifaey  scalped  before  they  left  the  scene  of  carnage.  As  the  attack 
was  sudden,  so  would  the  retreat  of  the  assailants  be  precipitate,  whether 
successful  or  repulsed.  When  followed  or  intercepted  by  avengers,  the 
retiring  party  without  scruple  massacred  their  prisoners,  and  continued 
their  flight    If  left  unmolested,  on  the  other  hand,  the  captives  w^fe 
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oareftilly  guarded,  eq>eoially  at  night  The  Utter,  anticipating  their  dooift, 
would  make  the  forest  resound  with  funeral  strainB  such  as  these :  ^  I 
am  ahout  to  die  a  cruel  death,  yet  I  fear  not  the  torture  I  shall  first  ha^e 
to  suffer  ere  life  quit  this  hody.  My  end  shall  he  that  of  one  who  is  as 
stubhom  to  endure  as  his  enemies  are  stem  to  inflict.  Thus^  shall  I  fit 
myself  to  enter  into  company  with  the  spirits  of  those  heroes,  my  ances- 
tors, who  have  passed  to  the  land  of  shadows  before  me."* 

When  the  victors  returned  to  their  villages,  the  females,  with  the  invalid 
and  juvenile  population,  went  out  to  meet  them,  uttering  exclamations 
of  welcome  and  triumph.  The  prisoners,  ranged  in  order,  had  each  to 
run  the  gauntlet  between  a  double  file  of  men,  who  cudgelled  them  as 
.  they  passed  through.  Those  of  them  who  were  destined  to  die  at  onoe, 
were  given  up  to  the  untender  mercies  of  the  war  diie& ;  others  were,  it 
might  be,  reserved  and  put  at  the  disposition  of  the  head  of  the  tribe.  Each 
of  the  first-named  was  tied  apost,  and  his  suffering  began;  but  sometimes  they 
did  not  terminate  till  Hke  lapseof  several  days  of  purposelyprolonged  torture, 
such  as  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  other  beings  than  demons  could  inflict. 
The  sufferers,  either  from  pride  of  spirit,  or  in  a  forlorn  hope  of  provoking 
their  tormentors  to  despatch  them  outright,  braved  them  to  do  their  worsts 
But  such  diabolical  enormities  were  perpetrated  only,  we  are  told,  upon  the 
persons  of  the  leaders  of  alien  tribes :  warriors  not  of  high  rank  were  burnt 
alive  or  enslaved. 

The  French  missionaries  did  all  that  was  possible  to  persuade  the  savages 
to  renounce  such  barbarities :  and  as  the  most  likely  means  to  effect  this 
end,  called  into  play  a  selfish  motive  for  adopting  more  humane  usages, 
by  inducing  the  captors  of  prisoners  to  keep  or  sell  them  as  slaves ;  thus 
securing  these  unfortunates,  at  least,  from  such  a  death  as  we  have,  with 
intentional  vagueness,  described  above. 

The  lives  of  such  prisoners  as  were  turned  over  to  the  chief  of  a  tribe, 
were  usually  spared,  in  order  that  they  might  replace  those  warriors  whom 
it  had  just  lost.  By  this  means,  the  amount  of  its  fighting  men,  so  fkr 
as  the  number  thus  adopted  extended,  would  be  maintained.     Such 

*  Sach  an  aQticipation  of  inflexible  contempt  for  suffering  bj  captiyes  was 
seldom  an  idle  boast.  In  the  ''  Relations  dcs  Jdsnites"  lately  printed,  may  be 
found  (Vol.  I)  startling  accounts  of  the  tortures  remorselessly  inflicted  by  victors, 
and  uncomplainingly,  nay  exultingly  borne  by  their  rictims ;  this,  too,  occasion- 
ally in  the  presence  of  one  or  more  of  the  missionaries.  One  wonders  that  the 
latter  had  nerve  to  be  present  at  such  shocking  scenes,  and  still  more  that  they 
could  remain  to  the  end ;  they  taking  note  of  all  the  particulars  till  the  close 
of  the  horrid  process  of  prolonged  murder,  so  minutely  described  by  them 

afterwards.— B. 
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rabstittitM,  we  are  assared,  were  treated  with  ihe  same  consideraiioii  as 
the  native-born  of  the  communiiy.  There  was  good  policy  in  this  mode 
of  treating  captiyes  as  well  as  humanity ;  for  by  what  other  ties  than  those 
of  kindness  ooold  the  adopting  party  seemre  the  attachment  of  the 
adopted? 

With  dispositions  so  Tindictive  as  the  sayages  habitually  manifested,  it 
may  seem  strange  that  their  ordinary  wars,  if  sharp,  were  also  short; 
but  their  aggr^te  numbers,  as  we  have  seen,  being  very  limited,  the 
iHiole  race  would  haye  been  all  but  exterminated,  had  their  internecine 
hostilities  been  carried  on  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  among  European 
nations.  The' interruption  giyen  to  the  pursuit  of  animals  by  a  long- 
continued  pursuit  and  slaughter  or  capture  of  men,  would)  in  no  long 
ttnie,  have  led  staryation  into  the  households  of  the  belliger^its.  A  state 
of  peace — such  peace  as  sayages  may  brook — soon  became,  therefore,  a 
neoeesiiy  for  all.  The  only  difficulty  was,  how  to  bring  it  about;  for  the 
untutored  sayage,  as  well  as  the  civilised  man,  must  always  have  his 
feelings  of  self-loye  carefully  respected  I  These  haying  been  tenderly 
handled,  the  chiefe  and  elders  of  the  party  most  wearied  of  the  war 
would  wait  upon  the  like  personages  in  the  antagonistic  camp,  and  proffer 
terms  of  pacification.  Such  would  probably  be  rejected  at  first,  with 
Ml  or  feigned  contempt.  But,  by  degrees,  the  repelling  parties  would 
be  talked  into  consent.  It  was  usual,  on  such  oooasions,  for  the  applicants 
to  bring  with  them  a  kind  of  smoking-pipe,  of  particular  make,  called  by 
Buropeans  "  the  calumet  of  peace.*'  The  palaver,  or  conference,  fairly 
begun,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  subordinate  chief  to  fill  the  bowl  of  the  pipe 
with  tobacco,  which,  haying  lighted,  he  raised  it  toward  the  sky,  tiien, 
depressing  it,  turned  the  end  to  each  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
horiaon ;  thereby  inviting  the  powers  of  heaven,  earth,  and  the  atmosphere 
to  sanction  the  transaction  by  their  presence.  The  hereditary  chief 
then  taking  the  pipe  in  hand,  drew  from  it  a  few  pufb  of  smoke,  whidi 
he  blew  forthwith,  first  heavenward,  then  all  around,  and  next  on  the 
earth.  The  calumet  was  then  passed  to  the  other  chieft  present,  each  of 
whom  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  K  peace  were  conceded,  a  reddened  hatchet 
was  buried,  as  a  symbol  that  oblivion  of  all  past  hostility  between  the 
contracting  parties  was  to  follow.  A  mutual  exchange  of  neck  ornaments 
sealed  the  treaty,  after  its  terms  were  debated  and  determined.  But  all 
was  not  over  yet,  for  the  chiefs,  on  each  side,  proffered  and  accepted  pre- 
sents of  rare  articles;  such  as  calumets  of  price,  embroidered  deer-skins, 
te.  This  kind  of  ceremonial  barter  being  terminated,  to  mutual  satis- 
botion  or  otherwise,  the  conferenoe  broke  up. 
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In  timei  of  peaoe,  almost  the  sole  oeeapations  of  the  natives  wore 
banting  and  fishing.  The  womankind  among  the  North  Amerioan 
Indians  were  the  men's  horn-slaves;  and,  as  such,  did  all  kinds  of  servile 
work,  out  door  lahor  included.  To  put  hand  to  the  latter  was  to  degrade 
ft  savage,  both  in  self-estimation  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellows.  Even 
Ihe  toils  of  hunting  were  hahitnallj  put  off  by  the  "  noble  savage,"  till 
the  calls  of  hanger  forced  him  to  take  to  the  woods  or  the  water  for  prey. 
Prom  the  latter  he  chiefly  derived  his  food  in  summer  time :  in  the  winter 
aeason  from  the  forest;  the  skins  of  furred  animals  then  being  in  their 
best  state,  an  important  consideration  for  him.  In  default  of  animal 
food,  wild  fruit  and  edible  roots,  oak  and  beech  mast,  even  the  inner  hark 
of  trees,  were  had  recourse  to  for  the  support  of  a  miserable  existence. 

The  native  boitrgadeSy  or  settlements,  were  constantly  being  broken  up : 
for  the  game  and  fish  in  the  contiguous  forests  and  streams  were  soon 
Ci^tured  or  scared  away ;  and  these  parts  of  the  wilderness,  like  exhausted 
arable  ground,  had  to  lie  fallow,  as  it  were,  to  recover.  It  was  therefore 
difficult  for  the  early  traders  or  colonists  to  maintain  steady  relations  with 
any  portion  of  Ihe  native  tribes. 

To  speculate  upon  the  probability  or  even  possibility  of  the  existence 
of  governmental  institutions  among  such  a  people,  would  be  idle.  For 
such  to  exist,  communities  of  men  must  be  of  a  stable  character,  the  first 
requisites  being  security  for  life  and  property.  The  aborigines  of  New 
France  possessed  none  of  the  latter  worthy  of  the  name.  As  proper  enjoy- 
ment of  the  benefits  attending  acquisition  demands  some  fixity  of  habita- 
tion, and  the  Indians  were  almost  all  wanderers  in  the  wilderness,  what 
security  for  human  life  there  could  be  among  them  we  have  already  seen, 
or  may  easily  divine.* 

The  first  Europeans  who  visited  the  aborigines  of  Canada  reported 
unanimously  that  no  religious  worship  existed  among  them.  The  Micmaos 
and  the  savage  tribes  nearest  to  them,  says  Champlain,  used  no  devotion 
for  any  superior  being,  nor  any  religious  ceremonies.  One  tribe  (the  Cenia), 
according  to  Joutel,  had  no  certain  notion  of  a  supreme  Qod.  But  thoq^ 
the  savages  had  no  religion,  as  we  understand  that  term,  they  made  hahit- 
i^al  offerings  to  departed  or  unseen  exLEAences, — a  kind  of  sacrifice  which 
other  reporters  called  worshipping;  and  all,  or  almost  all  the  natives 
fecognised  supernatural  beings,  to  whom  they  addressed  aspirations  for  ajd 


*  The  tr&Dslator  hai  takea  the  liberty  to  sabstitute  the  above  paragraph  fpr 
aloDg  catalogue  of  negaiumi,  encambering  the  pages  of  the  original  work ;  it 
being  needless  to  enumerate  the  mnltitadlnouB  things  which  Savages  have  not 
sad  oanaot  have.— -B. 
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ift  diikal  aroamfltanoee.   Those  of  Oanada  in  particalar,  assitred  Cham^ 

phia  that  eadi  prayed  to  hia  own  deity  in  heart  if  not  oraOy.  Bnt  these 

inward  emotions  had  none  of  the  purily  of  religions  aspirations.   Y alonr 

and  Tirtoe  were  with  them,  as  with  the  pagans  of  old,  oonvertible  terms. 

High  desert,  in  a  tatare  as  in  the  present  state,  was  rewarded  by  a  sensnal 

yaradne,  reserved  for  the  Indian  warrior  who  had  killed  the  greatest  nam- 

her  of  enenieB,  and  exalted  the  renown  of  his  tribe.    His  Hades  was  an 

janaginnd  land  of  gloom,  destitate  ef  game,  and  all  other  oreatnre  oomfortS) 

whose  inhabitants,  shiggaids  and  cowards  on  earth,  lived  forever  in  a 

-wratolied  and  despieable  state  of  ezistenoe.  Like  the  heathen  of  antiquity, 

•ho,  tiie  North  Ameriean  Indians  deified  supposed  powers  of  the  visible 

nniyerse,  and  its  more  striking  natural  phenomena.   A  '^  spirit'^  they  sup* 

posed  to  be  at  work  when  air  and  water  were  in  confiict,  who  would  of 

«9inBe  be  the  god  or  demon  of  storms ;  it  was  thus  they  would  account 

ftr  tfafinder  and  lightning,  eelipses,  &o.   The  sun,  moon,  and  stars  would 

aho  be  considered  as  conscious  entities  by  such  a  people.     But  of  the 

•eciBkenee  even  of  a  leading  divinily,  such  as  the  Jupiter  of  the  ancients, 

Hiqr  do  not  seem  to  have  dreamed.  The  first  notion  of  a  "  Great  Spirit," 

who  created  and  sustains  the  universe,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  was 

suggested  to  them  by  those  i^iritual  interrogations — ^which  lawyers  would 

eall*^  leading  questions" — addressed  to  them  by  missionaries  and  others, 

wOling  to  believe,  for  the  credit  of  human  nature,  on  slender  evidence, 

Hwt  no  entire  raee  of  hnman  beings,  however  barbarous  in  manners  or 

degraded  in  mind,  ever  was  or  could  be  destitute  of  belief  in  a  Supreme 

being** 

When  the  natives  were  preparing  for  a  hostile  expedition,  they  tried  to 
IRopitiate  war-loving  spirits,  by  prayers  and  fastings.  When  setting  out 
llir  the  chase,  preliminary  &sting8  were  supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
latelary  spirits  of  the  creatures  to  be  hunted.  Superstitious  respect  was 
^aid  to  tiie  bones  of  the  more  redoubtable  animals  of  the  wilderness, 
seemingly  out  of  sympathetic  regard  ftr  fierce  natures,  akin  to  their  oim.t 
•If  die  amplitude  of  a  river,  the  height  of  a  peak,  the  depth  of  a  stream, 
Ibe  vear  of  a  waterM,  arrested  their  attention  in  a  region  newly  visited, 
•their  oUations  were  offered  to  the  spirits  of  these  waters,  that  rock,  &c. 
.The  nerifioing,  in  such  cases,  was  usually  an  offsring  of  tobacco  thrown 

*  For  the  siimniary  of  Indian  IA«o2«|^  in  the  above  paragnph,  the  e^toralone 
Js  jefponstble.^— JB. 

f  Laouno :— *'  The  savages  east  the  lemnaatB  of  meh,  alter  a  feast,  into 

the  fire  or  a  river,  to  buy  them As  for  the  bones  of  beasts  easy  to  take, 

they  throw  them  contemptnoiiBly  to  the  dogs."— JZeJationt  iea  JUuUet.' 

I 
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into  the  riyer,  or  a  headless  bird  thrown  towards  the  adored  hei^t,  if  too 
lofty  to  be  reached.  The  Cenis  and  the  Agennis  offered  the  first-froits  of 
their  fields  to  suoh  spirits  ad  these. 

The  spirit  of  evil,  *  and  the  spirit  of  war,  were  to  be  propitiated  bj 
bloody  sacrifices  only.  The  Horons  presented  to  them  the  carbonated 
flesh  of  slaughtered  dogs  as  a  burnt  offering.  Human  sacrifices  took 
place  only  at  savage  feastings  after  a  victory.  Jogues  reported,  that  when 
he  was  among  the  Iroquois,  they  sacrificed  an  Algonquin  woman  in  honor 
of  Agreskonij  their  war-god,  inviting  that  grim  demon,  as  if  he  were 
present,  to  feast  on  the  murdered  woman's  flesh ;  and  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  homage,  he  was  expected  to  grant  his  woxahippers  more 
victories. 

The  natives  believed  in  tutelary  angels,  f  under  whose  protection  they 
set  themselves  after  long  fastings.  They  put  faith  in  dreams,  and  believed 
that  superior  beings  therein  gave  directions  and  warnings  to  the 
sleepers  for  their  guidance  when  awake.  To  disobey  an  unseen  spirit 
was  to  court  evil ;  though  it  was  permissible  to  interpret  such  communi- 
cations as  the  subject  of  it  chose.  Each  person,  too,  was  free  to  dioose 
his  own  tutelary  genii. 

The  savages  thus  peopling  the  universe  with  spiritual  existences, 
necessarily  were  induced  to  put  faith  in  human  beings  pretending  to  be 
interpreters  of  supernatural  communications,  and  to  fathom  the  mysteries 
of  nature.  The  parties  assuming  such  powers,  once  recognised  among 
ourselves  as  diviners,  but  now  known  as  impostors,  the  Indians  called 
<'  medicine  * '  men  or  women.  These  jugglers  pretended,  and  were  believed 
to  permit  or  prevent  rain  at  will,  to  turn  aside  thunderbolts,  to  predict 
events,  to  secure  success  in  hunting,  fishing,  &c. ;  and  were  held  in  high 
estimation  accordingly.  They  were  also  the  only  mediciners  of  their 
tribe.  They  undertook  to  cure  diseases  and  heal  wounds,  by  the  use  of 
herbs,  &c.,  accompanying  their  administration  with  superstitious  ceremo- 
nies, to  enhance  tibe  curative  virtues. 

The  ftmereal  observances  of  the  Indians  were  of  a  touching  character. 
They  mourned  over  their  dead,  uttering  cries  and  groans  for  months 

*  The  Iroquois  were,  nnconscionslj,  Manicheaiu :  if  it  be  certain,  as  M.  Gar- 
neau  intimates,  that  they  recognised  an  all-potent  demon  called  .itaAeiuic,  for 
the  god  of  evil ;  while  Yotukeka  was  their  good  divinity  .*-!?. 

t  Another  kind  of  imputed  belief  of  apocryphal  natore,  doe  probably  to  such 
Uadwf;  quutwM  as,  we  before  remarked,  were  pat  to  the  Indians  by  the  mission- 
aries.- 
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tog^eiher.^  They  ooTered  the  oorpee,  if  that  of  a  man,  with  his  finest 
▼estments,  painted  his  visage,  and  exposed  his  hody  at  the  door  of  his 
hut,  with  the  distinctive  symbols  appended  which  he  wore  in  life.  A 
warrior  of  the  same  tribe  as  the  defunct  would  vaunt  his  past  exploits  in 
war  and  hunting.  In  some  tribes,  the  women,  upon  such  occasions, 
wept,  danced,  and  sang,  incessantly.  When  the  time  for  sepulture 
came,  a  tobacco-pipe  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead  man,  a  club  or 
tomahawk  at  his  side,  with  one  of  his  idols  and  a  bow  placed  upon  his 
cheet.  Thus  equipped,  the  corpse  was  lowered  into  a  deep  grave,  lined 
with  furs.  It  was  then  covered  over,  with  tender  care.  A  memorial 
stone  or  other  mark  was  set  up ;  to  which  were  affixed  divers  votive  arti- 
des,  as  signs  of  the  esteem  of  the  offerers  for  the  departed.  Sometimes 
his  likeness,  cut  in  wood,  was  attached,!  with  graven  symbols  added,  inti- 
mating the  great  acts  he  had  done  during  life. 

Among  the  Hurons,  two  ftinereal  celebrations  were  performed.  The 
first  was  private,  and  took  place  on  the  day  of  the  party's  death ;  the 
second,  a  public  ceremony,  was  postponed  till  a  fixture  time.  In  some 
places,  the  remains  of  the  dead  were  borne  in  procession  from  village  to 
village ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  solemnity  they  were  deposited  in  a  great 
tomb,  serving  as  a  place  of  general  sepulture. 

This  public  cemetery  was  hung  with  furred  skins,  and  the  dead  within 
were  ranged  in  an  appcHuted  order.  Here  their  relations  placed  about 
them  numerous  articles  of  value,  as  memorials  of  the  deceased.  As  every 
corpse  arrived,  the  females  who  accompanied  it  uttered  groans  and  lamen- 
tations ;  and  each  of  the  persons  present  took  a  small  portion  of  earth 
firom  the  newly  made  grave,  which  they  afterwards  carefully  preserved,  as 
believing  that  it  brought  luck  \o  the  possessor  in  gambling.^ 

One  of  the  most  singular  celebrations  among  the  aborigines  was  the 
festival  of  Dreams.     This  was  attended  or  followed  by  real  saturnalia, 


*  The  statement  thus  hazarded  bj  the  aathor  shocks  all  probabilitj.-jB. 

t  "  Relation  "  of  the  Jesnit,  Pdre  Lalemant ;  a.d.  1646.  [The  Indians  of  the 
present  day,  including  the  fkr  west,  seem  not  to  inhume  their  dead  at  all, 
strictlj  speaking.  VuU  the  published  experiences  of  Paul  Kane,  during  Trarels 
to  and  firom  British  Oolumbia.    London :  Longnums  k  Oo.,  1858-59.'— 1?.] 

X  While  turning  up  the  soil  at  a  spot  six  miles  distant  from  Penetanguishene, 
near  lake  Huron,  there  was  found,  in  1847,  under  a  thick  layer  of  earth  corered 
with  trees  18  inches  in  diameter,  a  grave  twenty  feet  broad,  fhll  of  human  bones, 
body  wrappings,  furs  (some  of  these  being  beaver  skins),  all  in  good  condition ; 
along  with  more  than  a  score  of  copper  kettles  of  various  sizes,  hatchets,  conchs, 
and  a  quantity  of  other  but  smaller  shells,  of  species  not  found  in  the  lakes  of 
the  coxmtry ;  settle  of  which  had  been  formed  into  ornaments  for  the  neck. 
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tiiiriiig*irliie!i  1^  worked  ihemfldfeB  faito  «  state  of  tt&aj,  and  Iflee  «Qr 
fBany  drankardB  or  madmen,  ironld  sometiiirai  nuh  ftmn  tbe  scene  of 
leyelfing,  lofdi  in  liand,  and  set  llie  to  their  yfllages. 

Thiejr  Were  mneh  addicted  to  games  of  ehanoe.    The  &Torite  pby  Wtt 
fliat  of  '^  the  bones/'  or  diee,  of  which  ihere  were  two,  cut  with  nneqnal 
h/BeliB}  one  blacky  the  other  light  yellow  in  edon    These  were  thrown 
Into  a  kjbd  of  bowl.  The  losing  party,  after  a  certain  nnmber  of  thitmsi 
Wasi«i^aoed  by  others,  nntil  erery  man  in  the  -village  had  tried  his  'for- 
tune in  tke  pky.    Sometimes  a  struggle  fbr  superiority  at  the  game  took 
pkse  between  the  people  of  two  villages:  and  upon  snob  important 
oeaasionB^  the  antagonist  players  addressed  inTocations  to  their  tntelary 
spirits,  promising  them  Tottre  ofiferings  if  hick  were  vondisafed,  implor- 
ii^  ftvoraUe  dreams,  fto. ;  on  the  other  band,  uttering  defiances  of  their 
adrersaries,  and,  these  being  retorted,  often  quarrels,  ending  in  fights^ 
would  follow*    In  all  eases,  such  matches  lasted  for  days,  amid  general 
damour  j  with  triumpbal  cries  on  one  part,  and  imprecations  on  tbe  other. 
Tbe  weakest  of  all  the  animal  passions  of  the  North  American  Indians 
was  that  arising  fi:om  the  sexual  desires.  Considering  the  d^raded  state 
of  ihehr  females,  it  would  be  wond^ful  bad  the  affections  of  tbe  men  fbr 
jdiem  been  at  all  ardent.    As  soon  as  the  young  attained  nubile  years, 
/they  w^re  allowed  all  freedom,  <<  thought  no  barm  of  it,*'  to  use  the  words 
rof  Iiescarbot.    From  this  early  and  unrestrained  Irequentation,  we  may 
.  deduce  one  cause  of  the  limited  fecundity  of  tbe  native  women ;  as  well 
.  as  from  their  practice  of  suckling  their  ebildren  for  several  years.^    We 
.  may  attoibute  also,  in  part,  the  oomparatire  paucity  of  progeny  among 
savages,  to  the  difficulties  they  ererywberc  meet  with  in  rearing  their 
oflfepjring. 

Eloquence  was  an  accomplishment  in  sucb  high  esteem  among  the 
aborigines,  that  be  wbo  barangued  tbe  most  volubly,  no  less  than  another 
wbo  fought  with  the  greatest  success,  bad  a  fair  obanee  to  be  eleeted  aa 
chief  of  a  tribe.  Tbe  natiye  languages,  bdng  hi^ily  figorative,  were 
well  adi^ted  fer  oratory. 
.  The  sooIbI  bkrtory  of  a  race  may  give  befbreband  an  idea  of  the  eondi- 

*  Therein,  the  Indian  women  IbUowed  the  plainest  dictates  of  matore.  The 
•Btablished  practice,  among  ottrselTes,  of  weaning  children  at  too  early  an  age, 
Tiolatea  natnral  laws,  and  has  been  condemned  by  many  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  UMdieal  faculty,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Oontinent  of  Bnrope.  Bee 
the  medical  evidence  in  proof  of  the  above  opinion,  cited  in  on  able  work,- 
*<.  Solution  dn  Probleme  de  la  Population  et  de  la  SubsiMaBee,  par  Oharl«r 
Loudon,  M  J>.»  Paris,  ld42.« 
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lioii  of  ii»  langiiags^;  and  wbat  we  luye  already  Bet  down  in  this  work 
floftoes  for  jadgiii^  of  tbe  state  in  whioh  the  spoken  dialeola  of  Noirtli 
4oAriaa  ware  found  when  it  was  disooyered.  We  ought  not  to  ei^eot  to. 
fiodi  among  savagiBssooh  peifeot  idioms  as  can  belong  only  to  the  language 
of  a  highly  civilised  people;  neyertheless  the  seyeral  Indian  dialects  were 
biuid  to  be  oompieto  in  their  oiganisation,  and  obedient  to  their  own 
chIm.*  Ho  horde  has  oyer  yet  been  found  speaking  a  language  without 
oader  in  its  phxases,  or  composed  of  incoherent  sounds  of  no  distinct 
signification;  for  the  spirit  given  to  man,  and  which  operates  indepea- 
iokAy  of  his  will,  fdbws  laws  as  fixed  as  those  of  nature,  and  manifesta 
ilsetf  ia  vocables  logically  adi^pried  to  proper  fi)rms  of  thought.  No  abo* 
riginal  language  bears  the  impression  of  an  arbitrary  increase  of  eetah- 
Usfaed  tenn%  such  as  slowly  resulte  fiom  tilie  labor  and  invention  of  man. 
Laoguaga  is  bora  ready  made  with  man.  The  dialects  of  savage  tribes 
indeed  beac  the  stamp,  if  you  will,  of  their  social  conditions;  but  th^. 
aaa  also  dear,  unifiMm^  and.  well  fitted,  without  having  been  regularised 
IffiihB  grammarian,  to  convey,  with  logical  precision,  the  e]q>re6sion  of  all 
the  passions.  "  Reason  and  speech  exist  everywhere  bound  together 
indissdnbly,"  says  Bancroft.  '^  No. people  has  ever  been  found  without 
%fimned)  langnage,  any  more  than,  a  saoe  destitute  of  peroeption  and 
mflBiiiiiy. 

The  organs  of  q^eeoh  being  in  mankind  constituted  alike,  all  are 
c^aUe  of  learning  the  language  of  each,  for  the  jnimitiye  sounds  are 
essaniiaUy  the  same  This  is  so  true,  that  the  French  alphabet  served  to 
«fl9re0B^  fisom  the  fiist^  the  sounds  of  the  native  idioms;  occasionally, 
however,  with,  some  slight  variations..  Thus  the  OnneyouJhs  changed  r 
iJniaL  I;  safing  Lobelt  for  iiobert  The  other  Izoquoia,  again,  r^eoted 
thftletterZ,andinnoneof  their dialeeto<fid the soundofm exist:  neither 
had  thay  any  other  labials.  Of  the  different  dialects  of  this  people,  that 
of  the  Onneyonihs  was  tiie  softest^  being  the  only  one  which  admitted! 
tholsttBrt;  while  the  laonnonthonans  was  ibe  roughest  but  most  eneigetisu 
!Ehe  Algonqnin  dialeete  ove^abounded  in  consonants^  and  were  thevofera 
hanh:  but  eyeft.ia  them. there  were  exceptions,  the  Abenaqui  language,  fbcr 
ihnfcanne;  whieh,  having  more  vowels,  was  pretty  melodioos^ 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  the  aborigines,  having  adopted  n» 
ehanetevsy  were  c£  course  destiinite  d?  the  art  of  writing.  Their  com* 
manieations  wiA  eaah.  other  were  by  die  veioe ;  or,  wheie  thai  £uled,  bgr 

^'^Oidl  }hmt  hwhtHrkm  ar  nniefa  at  joii  will,  thej  (the  saragMj)  have^  at 
least  e  well-regulated  language.^'— iZeJa^ibft  d$t  Jinnit$  (1033). 
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tlie  4ielp  of  hieroglyphic  xnarkB  rudely  traced.  We  might  conclude  from 
this  fact  that  alphabetic  signs  originated  in  figures  of  persons  or  objects, 
or  personified  ideas,  so  modified  in  time  as  to  haye  lost  all  resemblance 
to  their  antetypes.  The  rude  lineaments  of  some  animal,  serving  as  a 
symbol,  cut  on  the  bark  of  a  birch-tree,  would  indicate  to  a  wayfaring 
native  that  a  member  of  his  own  or  some  other  recognisable  tribe  had 
lately  passed  through  the  forest ;  and  other  significative  marks  appended 
thereto  might  communicate  a  desire,  or  impart  some  intention.  These 
devices  were  sufficient,  upon  occasion,  to  embody  the  pith  of  two  or  three 
short  verbal  messages,  &c.,  but  they  would  of  course  be  unsuited  to  record 
the  ''  short  and  simple  annab ''  of  even  the  most  primitive  populations 
within  the  pale  of  civilisation. 

The  natural  inteUigence  of  the  aborigine  did  not  lend  itself  readily  to 
analysis ;  nor  was  such  a  process  often  needed  by  him,  for  he  would  have 
few  complex  ideas ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  in  all  the  native  tongues,  words 
expressing  things  purely  of  abstract  nature,  or  significant  of  mental  oper- 
ations, are  totally  wanting.  In  none  do  we  find  terms  to  interpret  our 
names  ioi  justice^  continence^  gratitude,  or  the  like. 

The  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  American  languages,  is  their 
synthetic  character.  The  savage  does  not  separate  the  constituent  parts 
of  the  proposition  he  enounces ;  his  ideas  he  expresses  in  groups,  and 
thus  forms  his  completed  word-picture.  In  fine,  the  absence  ftom  his 
mind  of  all  reflective  reason,  of  the  want  of  logical  analysis  in  his  ideas, 
are  the  traits  ever  conspicuous  in  his  modes  of  expression.*  Every 
substantive  term  ought  to  be  definite,  that  is,  complete  for  itself;  but 
neither  the  Algonquins  nor  Iroquois  could  express  the  sense  of  father , 
without  adding  to  it  the  pronouns  my,  our,  your,  &c.  The  savages  had 
few  generic  terms,  or  none ;  for  ev^ry  entity  had  to  be  designated  by  his, 
her,  or  its  proper  name.  They  would  speak  of  a  tree — say,  an  oak — ^as 
being  green,  or  having  some  other  attribute ;  but  they  had  not  the  words 
tree  and  oak  as  simple  terms.  The  nature  of  their  languages  obliged  them 
to  make  one  word  serve  for  noun,  pronoun,  and  adjective;  but  this  collec- 
tive nature  could  afterwards  take  verbal  forms,  undergo  all  changes 
needfnl,  and  comprise  in  itself  every  relation  which  those  forms  would 
^express.f 

The  terminations  of  the  verbs  never  changed.  For  the  inflexions  in 
<mr  languages  indicating  variations  of  modes,  tenses,  &c.,  the  Indian 
languages  had  verbal  affixes,  which  served  the  same  purpose.   For  an 

*  Bancroft 

i  Spencer  Smith :  Eittory  of  New  York, 
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instance  of  the  coUooaliye  quality  in  their  root-words  above  referred  to, 
let  ns  aaedgn  as  an  example  the  noun  ogUa^  wliicli  signified  "  fire/'  and 
iiie  adjectiye  cavxmnna^ "  great."  Instead  of  expressing  a  ^'  great  fire/' 
by  those  two  words,  they  intermingled  them  thus :  co-gUoHwatmna,  There 
existed  among  all  the  American  languages,  firom  Hudson's  Bay  to  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  an  analogy  worthy  of  being  noted ;  which  is,  a  total 
disparity  in  their  words,  along  with  a  great  likeness  in  the  structure  of 
Hie  dialects  themsdyes.  If  we  remember  that  this  lingual  phenomenon 
obtained  throughout  regions  (ahnost  a  moiety  of  the  terrestrial  portion 
of  our  jdanet)  stretohii^  nearly  from  pole  to  pole,  if  we  reflect  upon  the 
seyeral  shadings  which  existed  in  the  grammatical  combinations,  we  need 
Bot  be  surprised  to  find,  among  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  whole 
buman  race,  a  uniform  tendency  in  the  development  of  intelligence  and 
language.* 

Reasoning  thence,  Mr.  Chdlatin  was  of  opinion  that  this  unifi^rmity  of 
character  in  the  grammatical  forms  and  in  the  structure  of  all  the  American 
languages,  \ndicates  a  common  origin  in  times  far  remote.  The  synthetic 
nature  of  aboriginal  languages  justifies  us,  some  say,  in  drawing  another 
conclusion  yet  more  sure ;  which  is,  that  the  ancestors  of  our  savages 
were  not  a  people  of  nations  more  civilized  than  they,  and  that  their 
languages  yield  inherent  proof  that  these  have  not  been  spoken  among 
any  population  but  those  dwelling  in  mental  darkness,  where  had  never 
ahone  the  sun  of  civilization.  Others  again  say,  perhaps  with  more 
reason, — the  great  Humboldt  being  one, — that  none  of  the  American 
languages  is  in  that  state  of  rudeness  for  long  ages  mistakenly  believed  to 
characterise  the  in&ncy  of  human  races :  adding,  that  the  more  closely 
we  examine  the  structure  of  a  great  number  of  idioms,  the  more  shall  we 
distrust  those  great  divisions  into  synthetic  and  analytic  languages ;  a 
specious  classification,  he  says,  which  has  but  a  deceptions  simplicity.f 

*  TraoeU  of  Humboldt  and  Bonpland. 

t  We  read  in  the  second  of  the  Soiriet  de  St,  Petenbottrg  of  the  Count  De 
Maistre,  that  the  savage  is  the  descendant  of  a  civilised  ancestor;  and  this  sup- 
position is  not  improbable.  "  The  languages  of  savages,"  says  the  Count, 
"  have  been  viewed,  erroneously,  as  in  an  early  stage  of  imperfection  ;  whereas 
they  are,  and  can  only  be,  the  wrecks  of  antique  tongues  rutMd^  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press myself,  and  as  deg^ded  as  those  who  speak  them.''  It  is  while  treating 
this  matter  that  De  Maistre,  giving  the  rein  to  his  imagination,  gets  out  of  all 
reasonable  bounds  in  his  speculations,  and  expresses  his  belief  that  beavers, 
swallows^  and  bees  are  degenerated  human  beings  I 
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The  qoestioii  haa  been  niaed  oooaioiMJly, — ^Aie  the  red  bmd  w: 
intelleefciully  capable  ae  the  whites?  If  suoh  a  qneation  had  been  pni  t»< 
the  BomasB,  regarding  the  mental  capability  of  the  barbariaaa  who  in^ 
▼aded  Italy,  they  would  probably  have  replied  to  it  as  we  now  do  in  leq^eet- 
of  our  savages.  Vainly  do  some  reasoners,  in  order  to  aeeoont  Ibr  the. 
froitlessnefls  of  all  attempts  hitherto  made  to  civiliie  the  latter,  draw  its 
eiplanatory  inferences  from  the  peculiar  make  of  savage  sknlls,  from  their 
features,  nasj,  from  their  yery  compkzbn.  Suggestions  of  this  kind  are 
to  be  distrusted,  as  merely  hypothetical,  and  thenefere  little  worthy  of 
acceptance  in  the  present  case.  How  many  generatiims  had  to  pass  away^ 
before  the  barbarians  who  inundated  the  Boman  Empire  could  be  civiliied 
andchxistianized!  and  yet  they  settled  amongst  numerous  and  weU-policied 
populatimis.  They  were  surrounded  with  monuments  of  the  fine  arts^. 
and  had  at  their  disposition  the  scientific  inventions,  the  products  of  thw 
highest  genius  and  most  consummate  skill,  that  had  then  ever  existed. 
If,  instead  of  being  located  amid  such  means  for  s^-4mproTraient,  they 
had  fi>und  a  wilderness  to  rove  in,  inhabited  by  wild  animals  OBi}j,  should- 
we  be  able  to  calculate  with  nicety  how  long  it  would  have  taken  for 
those  barbarians  to  raise  themselves  from  the  abyas  of  their  degradatfam?. 
Nothing,  then,  authorises  the  beUef  that  the  intellectual  faculties  of  sav»> 
ges  are,  by  nature,  inferior  to  those  of  the  barbarians  who  overran  th« 
Empire  of  Bome;  yet  who,  or  their  descendants,  became  fused  in  the 
most  civilised  populations  of  early  Christendom. 

In  illustration  of  the  mental  poweis  of  the  Indians,  as  estimated  by* 
one  of  our  historical  personages,  nigh  two  centuries  ago,  we  shall  refer  U> 
the  report  of  a  conference  between  M.  de  Frontenao  and  deputies  <^  tha 
Iroquois,  held  at  Gataniqui,  in  1673 :  ''  Ton  would  have  been  assuredly 
surprised,  my  lord,  had  you  listened  to  the  ekqnent  oratory,  and  mukied 
the  subtle  spirit  with  which  all  those  d^uties  harangued  and  leaaoned. 
Bid  I  not  fear  to  incur  your  ridicule,  I  would  venture  to  intimate  tiiat 
the  noUe  presence  of  these  deputies,  in  con&renoe  with  me,  recalled  to 
my  mind,  somewhat,  a  meeting  of  the  senate  of  Venice ;  albeit  the  fur 
coverings  and  the  blankets  of  the  Indian  diplomatbts  differed  greatly 
from  the  robes  of  ceremony  worn  by  the  proouratois  of  St  Mark."* 

Among  the  Iroquois  who  were  frin  to  pass  into  Oanada  after  the 
American  revolution,  was  one  of  their  nmnber  who  had  adiieved  some 
reputation  as  a  man  of  letters.     Tyendinaga  was  his  Indian  name :  but 

•Letter  from  H.  de  Frontenao  to  theiCinister  of  State,  dated  Nov.  iath»  16f3  : 
DocumeaU  d€  Parity  $irii  2«. 
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he  WBB  bettor  hunm  to  the  whiteB  as  Cdanel  Brandt^,  from  haying  held- 
a  IkiatgBantFOoloiielcy  in  the  British  seraee.  He  TOoeiTed  a  okasioali 
fnkaoation  in  one  of  the  cellegiBe  of  New  England,  and  wu  speeiaUy)^ 
oo^niiaBt  of  the  dead  langoagee.  He  trandaied  into  LroqniNS)  from  the 
Gnek,  the  OtoBpA  of  St  Matthew.  He  was  repated  to  be  of  a  onieL 
dupMitUm;  and  the  poet  CampbeU  gave  him  the  diseredity  in  '^Qertrodr 
of  WyoBtting^"  rightly  attaching  to  some  abroeioaB  aota  of  otiiera^  whieh. 
he  never  cemmitted.  Bat  the  poet  enund,  in  the  aeeond  edition  of  hir 
Gertrude^  at  the  lequeet  of  Brandt's  aon^  the  aeonsations  he  had  bron^. 
against  his  j&ther.^  Tyendinaga,  in  ^  latter  yeam,  retired,  on  hat& 
pay,,  to  a  property  he  reoeiyed,  within  twent?f  leagues  of  Niagara. 

If  the  savages  bare  sneenmbed  before  diyilisatiion,  it  isy  fint^  beoame 
of  the  paucity  of  thek  nnmbevs ;  and  neact,  beoaose  dvilisation  appeared) 
among  them^  all  at  onoe,  without  any  taanaitioD,  with  all  the  oompleteneesi 
i%  had  acquired  in  a  progresrive.  oonrse  of  some  thousands  of  yearac 
besides^  the  whites  laboied  zather  to  deapoil  than  to  instmot  them.  Thet 
aanals  of  the  nations  of  antiqnity  prove,  thafcoonqnest  nsnally  annihilated>y 
fwimuiiitifis  the  moefc  dvUised  and  popokms^ 

Bat  if  the  savages  were  sasoeptible  of  dvilisation^  we  most  eonofaide 
that  they  had  never  come  in  oontaet  with  the  people  of  a  nation  mocet 

*  Such  is  ths  Btatement  of  M.  Qarneaa,  but  it  is  not  quite  acomata.    Ham 

are  the  fitcts : — ^The  stigma  afifixed  to  the  memoiy  of  Brandt,  in  the  poem  itself. 

remains  as  first  written ;  but  in  the  notes  of  the  later  editions,  Oampbell  made  a. 

species  of  inadequate  amende^  in  the  following  terms :  ''I  took  the  character  of 

Biaadi>  from  the  cemmon  histories  of  England. ...  To  Britons  and  Anglo- Amer>* 

iaaaa  H  is  that  we  most  reftr  the  oUtf  blame  in  this  horrible  business  [the  des^ 

olatlQB  of  Wyoming^  Pennq^TwiiAy  in  1778]!,  at  whiehBrandt  was  not  even  pia^ 

sent. . .  .Some  years  after] the  poem  appeared,  the  son  of  Brandt,  a  most  interr* 

esting  and  intelligent  youth,  came  orer  to  England,  and  I  formed  an  aoqiiainV 

ance  with  him,  on  which  I  still  look  back  with  pleasure.    He  appealed  to  mj( 

sense  of  honor  and  justice,  on  Ms  own  part  and  that  of  his  sister,  to  retract 

Hw- aspersions  which,  unconseions  of  their  unfhimess,  I  had  cast  on  his  fhthex^ 

memoi2r««  ••  Amoag^  other  expressloas  to  yoang  Brandt,  I  made  use*  of  the* 

CoUowhig  words :  <  Had  1  learaed  all  this  [from  docnmentB  prodeeed]  when'  1 

was  wiitingmj  poem,  he  should  not  have  figured  ia  it  as  the  hero  of  mischiefv 

It  w^  but  bare  justice  to  say  this  much  of  a  Mohawk  Indian,  who  spoke  Eng^ 

lish  eloquently,  and  was  thought  capable  of  having  written  a  history  of  the  Six 

mitfons.    I  learned  also,  that  he  often  strove  to  mitigate  the  cruelty  of  the- 

Bifian  warflnre.     Jhsnameof  Brtuidij  ^ereforej  retMiinfinimfjfoemapuremid 

■RHirBEr  iiuiiuivsr^ o^jttxwiw^     ixiiisuaieci  eaitioir  or  mv  jtuoucsi  fTomr  or  r. 

OompbeU.    London :  Mozon,  ie4a.-4t  is  t»  be*  hofe#  ttet  tta»  Brandt  filmily 

was  qmU  satisfied  with  this  recantation.—^. 
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adTimeed  in  the  arts  of  life  than  they;  nor  had  any  snch  contact  really 
taken  place  even  in  the  remotest  ages :  for  then  they  woold  have  preserved 
somewhat  of  the  adyantagee  thereby  to  be  acquired.  They  had  nowhere 
the  habitudes  of  that  second  stage  in  the  progress  of  nations,  the  pastoral 
state.  They  had  neither  herds  nor  flocks,  and  were  ignorant  of  the  nse 
of  animals'  milk  as  a  nourishment  for  persons  of  all  ages.  Wild  bees  they 
knew  of ;  honey-comb,  doubtLess,  they  sou^t  after,  but  its  wax  they 
turned  to  no  account.  Iron  they  were  not  cognisant  of;  or  if  they  were, 
they  were  incapable  of  smelting  the  ore :  and  no  nation  ever  attained  to 
high  material  improyement  withc^it  its  use. 

These  negational  data  being  assigned,  respecting  the  state  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  when  first  yisited  by  Europeans,  are  we  thence  to 
draw  the  positiTe  inference,  that  their  ancestors  could  not  haye  been 
immigrants  from  Asia,  in  eyery  region  of  which  the  aboye  commodities 
haye  abounded  during  countless  ages?  But, central  America,  we  now 
know,  was  once  the  seat  of  ciyilisation :  the  ruins  of  Palenque  and  Mitla, 
cities  which  of  old  stood  proudly  on  the  table-land  of  Mexico,  indicate 
the  presence  there,  during  unascertained  tracts  of  time,  of  a  nation  far 
advanced  in  the  arts;  as  the  late  Mr.  Prescott  has  so  well  expounded,  in 
his  admirable  history  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico. 

The  red  races  of  America  present  a  striking  facial  likeness  to  the 
Mongols.  Mr.  Ledyard,  a  distinguished  traveller  ftom  the  United  States, 
wrote  from  Siberia  that  the  Mongols  resemble,  in  every  respect,  the  abor- 
igines of  America;  aud  that  there  still  exist  in  their  remote  region  of 
northern  Asia  yery  perceptible  traces  of  a  current  of  emigration  having 
flowed,  from  the  northwest  to  the  eastward  and  to  the  south,  at  some  frur 
distant  time.  The  Tschuckchi  of  the  north-west  of  Asia,  and  the  Esqui- 
maux of  America,  i^pear  to  have  had  the  same  origin,  as  the  affinity  of 
their  languages  indicates;  and  though  the  Tschuckchi  and  the  Tungounas 
do  not  understand  the  Esquimaux  tongue,  the  latter  regard  themselyes 
and  the  former  as  people  of  one  race.*  The  Tunassas  of  Siberia  are  the 
perfect  bodily  counterparts  of  otir  aborigines;  and  if  we  trayerse  America, 
starting  from  the  north,  we  find  more  primitive  languages  towards  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  than  anywhere  else ;  f  as  if  the  nations,  brought  to  a 
stand  by  the  narrowing  of  the  upper  continent  at  this  point,  had  been 
precipitated  as  it  were  on  each  other.  There  existed  a  communication 
between  the  continents,  of  North  America  and  Asia.    A  Jesuit,  when 


*  G.  P.  Holler,  Voyagei  et  D6couvert€t  dis  Runes, 
t  Albert  QaUaUn. 
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tamUing  in  the  latter  continent,  was  astonished,  onoe  on  a  time,  in  meet- 
ing an  American  savage  whom  he  had  known  in  Canada.* 

Adopting  the  hypothesis  of  an  Asiatic  immigration,!  we  are  to  con- 
clude, then,  that  the  Esqnimanz  and  the  Tshuckohi  composed  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  supposed  great  torrent  of  incoming  population ;  which  would 
oome  to  a  halt  at  the  time  when  the  two  peoples  were,  one  on  the  Ameri- 
can searmaigin,  the  other  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  separated,  at  Behring's 
stndts,  by  a  sea-paasi^  only  about  fifty  miles  wide. 

The  Oalifomians  and  the  Aztecs  themselves  claim  a  northern  origin ;{ 

and  all  ethnic  data  that  have  been  brought  together  in  reference  to  the 

present  subject,  confirm  the  opinion,  that  the  aborigines  of  the  New 

World  had  their  origin  in  the  Old;  and  that  those  of  North  America, 

in  particular,  less  advanced  as  they  were  and  are  than  the  race  which 

raised  the  monumaits  found  in  Mexico  and  in  other  southern  regions  of 

the  continent,  had  their  origin  in  the  deserts  of  Tartary.     It  would  be 

imposrable  to  conceive,  in  reality,  of  a  greater  similitude  between  two 

peo|de8,  separated  so  long  in  time  and  so  far  removed  in  space,  than  that 

we  find  between  the  American  savages  and  the  Asiatic  Tartars.§ 

■I »  .       ■ 

*  "  Some  men  have  become  fiunous  for  building  large  edifices  of  conclosionB 
upon  a  knife-edge  breadth  of  fkcts."  Lawrence  Sterne— quoted  from  recollec- 
tion.—JB. 

t  Father  AeoBta  supposed  that  America  bad  been  peopled  from  the  north  of 
Asia  or  of  Eorope,  or  by  passing  through  territories  which,  he  imagined,  neigh- 
bored the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

I  The  Ghickmeqnes,  who  settled  on  the  Lake  of  Mexico,  and  the  Mexicans 
who  subjugated  them,  came  from  Oalifornla.~HBRBiBA. 

§  « The  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes  comes  next.  The  Lidians  1  Whether 
subjects  of  history  or  heroes  of  romance,  or  mixed  up  in  the  miserable  epheme- 
ral literary  trash  ^of  the  day,  they  are  always  exaggerated,  disfigured,  carica- 
tured. They  have  been  represented,  by  some,  as  brave,  hic^h-minded,  and  ca- 
pable of  sustaining  extraordinary  privations  :  sometimes  as  cold,  stern,  taciturn; 
sometimes  as  gay,  lively,  frolicksome,  AiU  of  badinage,  and  excessively  given 
to  gambling ;  sometimes  as  cruel,  and  even  man-eaters,  delighting  in  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  most  horrible  tortures.  Some  will  tell  you  that  they  have  no  reli- 
gious notions,  no  conception  of  a  great  First  Oause :  others,  that  they  have  a 
simple  natural  religion. 

"Some  of  the  earlier  historians  represent  the  Natches  as  worshippers  of  the 
sun,  or  worshippers  of  fire ;  as  having  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  sun,  keeping 
up  a  perpetual  or  vestal  fire.  They  conclude,  of  course,  that  these  Indians 
most  have  been  allied  at  least  to  the  Peruvians  or  Mexicans,  if  not  descended 
from  the  fire-worshippers  of  the  East.  The  truth  probably  was,  that  in  some 
miserable  cabin  or  wigwam,  a  few  chunks  were  kept  burning,  as  is  the  case  in 
every  Indian  encampment,  and  indeed  in  every  well-regulated  kitchen.    The 
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We  me  wJl  vrntn,  wnM^dtsp^  bow  maflk  InfaHMB  eUmato  ham 
fthepbjBiealiuiltiiecf  9Mui;  hflw  it  mnilHIcn  liin  miniMiin^  liin  imnih^ 
evBB  tiie  taailBaflwi  of  lus  mind.  The  old  nalive  eiliiea  <tf  the  United 
Stata  if  (fidfte  a  diffwent  peoHm  fiom  the  man  of  Biitiah  biilh.  The 
AB^Annosaie  ten, lean,  lathy;  Me  oemplerion pale, vmuk^abtowt^ 
ed  or  winAidried.  The  Biifeen  is  of  stout  laakB^  bis  eenqtkadon  augoi* 
neou,  and  frarimed  b j  the  moial  natnie  of  bia  natiye  etimate.  The 
deaoendanta  of  the  Biiiiah  laeea  in  ftdented  Ameriea  letainy  in  a  word^ 
little  of  the  ootvrafd  a^peoi  thai  wovild  oenelaaifaly  identify  tbeni  as 
bang,  in  fleah,  blood,  and  bone,  tbe  aame  fanmaa  stock  that  beoame  iooi^ 
ted  m  die  now  United  States^  at  interralsy  during  the  17th  or  18th. 
eantoriea,  and  even  the  now  el^ved  yean  of  the  praasnt  oentniy. 

iSMt  is,  tliat  neither  the  pea  of  Oooper,  nor  the  more  eloquent  and  faecinating 
ttjle  of  Cbateanbriand,  can  inspire  the  slightest  interest  far  their  Indian  faeroee- 
aad  heroines,  in  thelnlnd  of  a  nuui  who  has  been  nuoh  among  the  aboriginevy 
tmd  knows  something  of  their  real  eharaeter  and  habits.  Withrespeet  tn  thnan 
nations  widoh  jet  esist,  we  aie  able  to  see  few  onis^TeSi  and  oorreot  the  fnlaa 
impresstoas  whieh  earlier  writers  maj  hare  produced."— ^Mn^vroZ  Dueomrm  qf 
Haaai^  A.  nm.T.ABn^  g^q^  Presidont  of  the  **  Qistorical  Socie^  of  Louisiana." 
NswTotli;  184e^-«JK. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
msPtaaxdfR  ofF  ths  HuxoireMi68^i688« 

^Ottif  Keitk  glTw  up  Qnebeo  to  tlie  French^— Champltiii  retnnis  to  Camdft  t0  gorenor/ 
ttid  atriTW  to  •ttsDli  tiie  tbotlgiMs  to  Uie  liitMMti  of  FMnM.— OoOego  of  tlio  Jenitfl 
lNiitt«t  Qaobeo.— DMKth  of  ClMunplain  <1686.)— M.  de  Chiteaufort  nooeedB  IdmatgorcT' 
nor.'M.  de  Montmagny.— War  between  the  Iroquois  oonfMeration  and  the  Hnrons.— 
Father  LeJenne  ftnmds  the  nattre  yillage  of  SBlery^-Fevndation  of  Moalreal  hy  If « 
MaltonneaTeu  FoaadatiOn  of  the  Hotei-Dlea  and  UimUne  oonTent.->Feaoe4iine  ibr  aU 
the  Indian  tribes  i  this  is  first  broken  by  the  Agniers^M.  d'Aillebonst  replaces  H.  de 
ffontmagny  as  gOTemort— War  between  the  Iroqnoisaad  Hutws ;  the  latter  finally  beaten 
««ad  aa  a  nation  taraken  op  (16#-^.H  f^  eolonists  of  New  England  propose  a  treaty  of 
perpetoal  aOiaaoe  with  the  InhabitantB  of  New  Franoe.— M.  de  Laoson  snooeeds  to  M< 
d'Afllebonst.  The  Inxjaols,  after  their  Tietory  orer  the  Hvrons,  iUl  npon  the  Freneh 
asCabtislBneBlB.— M.  d'Argenson  replaees  M.  de  Lanson.— Derotednets  of  M.  Daolae^ 
Feaoe  made  with  the  Iroquois.— Baron  d'Ayangoor  appointed  goyemor-general ;  his  qwu> 
Mis  wfth  the  Bishop.— Eafthqaake  of  1688.— D'Araagoar  reoafied;  M.  de  HCsy  saeceeds 
Ua>.^I>lsBotiitlon  of  ttie  Oompaay  of  KK>  Fartneis;  Oaaada  beaomea  a  royal  prothife 
of  Franoe. 

We  nowtake  vp  tiie  thread  of  histoiioal  faeta,  laid  aside  from  the  date 
(1632)  of  the  treaty  of  St.  Qennain-en-Laye. — The  huguenot,  Louis 
'Kertk,  kept  Quebec^  thiee  years,  in  Bngland's  name;  and  gare  it  np, 
nlieapof  Tninsj*  toM.  de  Oaen,  in  terms  of  a  okose  in  that  treaty.  The 
Ckmipany  of  the  Hnndxed  Partners  lesomed  possession  of  the  plaoe  dor^ 
ing  ^e  Mowing  year.  Ghamplain,  re-appointed  goyemor,  arrived  witii 
a  riehly  laden  fleet,  and  took  administratiye  diarge  of  the  oolony.  A 
guard  of  soldiers,  composed  of  pike^nen  and  musketeers,  with  drams 
iMating,  landed  and  marched  to  ibrt  St.  Louis,  of  which  M.  BvplessiS' 
Booehard  took  oommand. 

ReeoBeoting  the  many  efforts  hitherto  made  by  France  to  defend  Osr 
nada^  Ghampbdn  sought  to  attach  to  her  interest  the  native  tribes,  the 
Hurons  more  especially,  to  whom  he  sent  missionaries  to  preach  the 
Go^l:  these  were  Jesuits.  Occasion  had  been  taken,  from  the  abeyance 
ixf  Fieneh  doonnation,  to  eoEclude  the  RecoUets,  tliou^  these  firiars  were 
^rery  popular  in  the  oolony ;  because  it  had  long  been  thought  that  the 

presence  of  a  mendicant  order  in  a  new  missionary  field,  was  more  burden* 

*-       ^       -      -    ■  -  .  .  —   ■  .         ,^^ 

*  ^■Bat  asibreur  habitation, "  said  M.  de  Oaen,'<  my  people  hare  found  it  utteilj 
eonsumedi  along  with  9000  beavezHikinB)  yidaod  At  40)000  Utms*" 
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some  than  nsefiiL    The  Beoolletg  in  Tun  petitioned  the  Govenunent  to 
let  them  retorn.* 

For  xa  instant,  immigration  to  the  eolony  sensibly  increased.  Among 
the  new-oomers  were  many  mral  h^borers  and  artisans  of  the  more 
nsefol  kinds:  besides  a  nnmber  of  persons  of  good  fimiily,  who  songht 
in  New  France  that  tranqnillity  denied  them  in  the  Old ;  inhabiting,  as 
they  previously  did,  those  French  provinoes  wherein  the  Protestants  out- 
numbered  the  Catholics. 

In  1635,  Ben^  de  Bohant)  a  French  jesoit  priest,  son  of  the  Marquis 
de  Gamaohe,  laid  tiie  foundation-stone  of  the  college  of  Quebec.  This 
was  altogether  a  year  of  great  promise  for  the  eolony;  but  before  it  dosed. 
New  France  sufiered  a  heavy  loss,  in  the  person  of  its  governor  and  bedt 
Mend,  who  died  on  Christmas-day. 

Samuel  Champlain  was  bom  at  Brouage,  in  Saintonge  (Oharente 
inf^rieure).     His  first  calling  was  that  of  a  mariner;  and  he  distinguish- 
ed himself,  as  such,  in  the  service  of  Henry  lY.      The  commander  de 
Chastes  singled  him  out  as  a  fit  person  to  command  and  direct  the  first 
of  those  expeditions  from  France  to  the  New  World  which  have  caused 
his  name  to  become  a  household  word  in  Canada.     Endowed  with  sound 
judgment  and  quick  perception,  he  conceived  quickly,  and  followed  up 
his  plans  (all  eminentiy  practical)  with  a  perseverance  that  no  surmoun- 
table obstacles  could  discourage.     Thirty  years  of  untiring  efforts  to 
establish  and  extend  the  French  possessions  in  America,  often  under  the 
most  unpromising  circumstances,    prove  the  inflexible  steadiness  of 
the  resloution  he  brought  to  his  great  task, — the  exaltation  of  New 
France.    And  this  he  chiefly  effected,  not  by  military  or  naval  force, — 
for  he  had  little  of  either  at  command, — ^but  by  equitable  diplomacy  and 
Christianising  influenced.  For  one  deviation  fix)m  Ms  system  of  peaceful 
polity,  he  has  been  very  severely  censured,  more,  as  we  think,  than  the 
occasion  called  for ;  we  mean,  his  waging  war  against  the  Iroquois.     But 
the  war,  in  which  he  thus  took  part,  was  not  one  of  his  making ;  and  he 
was  always  ready  to  listen  to  reasonable  proposals  for  the  cessation  of 

*  "  Memorialwhich  was  written  respecting  the  Reoollet  Fathers  of  the  proyince 
of  St.  Denis  of  Paris,  and  the  right  they  hare  had,  ever  since  the  year  1616, 
to  repair  to  Qoanada  [«tc],  hy  the  aathorisation  and  in  virtae  of  the  mission  of 
the  sovereign  pontiift ;  under  fkvor  of  which  they  bnilt  a  conyent  and  church 
at  Quebecq  [«tc],  and  have  originally  celebrated  the  holy  mysteries  in  divers 
parts  of  said  country."  The  document  thus  intituled  was  drawn  up  by  Fere 
Potenlan,  the  tupirieur.  The  BecoUets,  in  effect,  asked  permission  therein  to 
be  allowed  to  resume  their  labors  in  Canada;  and  replied  to  the  objeoUons 
which  were  raised  against  that  resumption. 
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hostilitieB.  Had  lie  lived,  the  Huron  tribes,  whose  oonfidenoe  he  posses- 
sed, -would  aasniedly  haye  found  in  him  a  friend  able  and  willing  to  save 
them  firom  that  perdition  whioh  they  were  fitted  to  soffer  not  long  after 
bis  death. 

Ghamplain  has  left  ns  a  relation  of  his  voyages  and  expeditions,  in 
which  we  find  its  author  an  atttcntive  and  judicious  observer  and  a 
eonsdentious  narrator.  The  work  itself  gives  valuable  notices  on  the 
geography  and  physical  aspect  of  the  countries  he  visited ;  and  abounds 
in  details,  interesting  and  curious,  on  the  condition  and  manners  of  their 
inhabitants.  He  had  a  religious  turn  of  mind ;  but,  like  many  of  his 
compatriots,  he  distrusted  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits.  He  preferred  the 
Franciscan  order  to  that  of  St.  Ignatius ;  the  £>rmer  having,  as  he  said, 
"  lees  (political)  ambition."  The, Jesuits,  however,  having  exerted  their 
influence  with  the  court  of  France  to  obtain  permission  to  supersede  the 
Reoollets,  gained  their  point.  Boubtiess  that  influence  soon  became  of 
great  service ;  for,  more  than  once,  the  French  kings  were  about  to  re- 
nounce the  colony,  and  each  time  they  abstained  therefrom,  chiefly  through 
religious  motives.  In  these  crises,  the  Jesuits,  directiy  interested  in  Ca- 
nada, powerfrilly  seconded  the  founder  of  it.* 

Ghamplain  had  a  comely  visage,  a  noble  and  soldierly  bearing,  and  a 
vigorous  constitution  that  enabled  him  to  bear  the  wear-and-tear  of  body 
and  mind  which  he  underwent  in  a  troublous  career.  He  crossed  the 
Atlantic  fully  a  sooro  of  times,  to  defend  the  colony's  interests  at  Paris. 
By  the  death  of  Henry  lY ,  two  years  after  the  foundation  of  Quebec,  he 
lost  a  good  master  and  friend,  whom  he  had  &ithfully  served,  and  who 
had,  in  rotum,  been  greatiy  helpful  to  him. 

As  has  been  said  before,  Ohamplain  brought  his  wife  to  Canada  in  1620. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Nicholas  Boul4,  a  protestant,  and  secretary  of  the 
royal  household  at  Paris.  The  marriage-contract  was  signed  late  in  1610 : 
but  as  the  lady  was  then  too  young,  it  did  not  take  effect  till  two  years 
later ;  yet  4,500  livres  toumois,  out  of  a  dowry  of  6,000,  were  paid  down. 
Champlain  bequeathed,' in  advance,  the  usufruct  of  all  his  fortune  to  his 
wife,  ^'  in  case  he  should  decease  while  employed  on  sea  and  land  in  the 
royal  service." 


*  The  opinion  thus  expressed  deriyes  negative  confirmation  at  least  from  the 
sentence  rendered  by  the  provostry  of  Paris,  July  11,  1637,  in  re  "The  Jesuits 
of  Qnebee  verttu  Jaoqaes  Hersaitt  and  Demoiselle  [dame]  H^ldne  Bool^,  venve 
Oliamplain."     Ohamplain,  become  paralytic,  had  by  a  will,  si^ed  at  Quebec 
bequeathed  part  of  his  estate  to  the  Jesuits. 
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It  woold  fletti  Agt  k)  kft  w  imie  ivImh  he  did  dk  The  fifleolkCB 
kgui  to  keep  tiie  ptfiih  ngittan^  of  Notre  Dame  of  Quebec  dnriBg  Ae 
Allowing  year.  ''When  no  opon  the  fint  of  tlieae/'  mjb  M.  Ferkad, 
''a  pardonable  curiosity  impels  to  a  seaitsh  for  any  entries  which  might 
«xiBt  thnrin  of  the  Ohamj^n  &mily,  in  regard  to  whom  other  eontem' 
pocBiy  doeaments  are  nbnt  One  woold  g^dly  trace  the  ftmily  history 
«f  the  ftimdsr  of  Quebec,  if  its  eonne  lay  amid  <he  people  for  whom  he 
epened  np  %  new  eoostry  to  dwell  in ;  one  woold  ^adly  learn  whether 
-any  of  our  Canadian  fiunilieB  have  a  right  to  daim  him  for  aneester. 
But  I  have  aseartained,  set  without  ehagrin,  after  eareftil  research,  that 
there  exists  not,  in  aU]  probability,  %  singie  desocndant  of  his  in  the  ecd- 
eny  he  oreated,  and  in  whidi  his  remains  were  repoeited.'*f 

Dame  Ohamphdn  remained  in  Oaaada  only  foor  yean.  She  returned 
to  France  in  1624,  and  appears  nefer  to  have  i^;ain  revirited  America. 
She  foondedaeonvoitof  Uisolines  at  Meaaz,|  took  the  veil  henelf,«ad 

*Froin  the  24th  of  October,  1621,  when  the  Quebec  parish  register  was  began, 
till  1629,  there  were  but  six  marriages  and  two  baptisms  among  the  Boropeans 
in  the  colony.  The  first  marriage,  solemnized  Aug.  1,  1621,  was  that  between 
Guillaome  Oooillard  and  Goillemette  Hebert,  whose  nnmerons  family  extended 
throngh  the  whole  Quebec  disttiet,  but  more  especially  on  the  southern  rirer- 
board  below  Point  L4Ti.  Hay  12,  1621,  the  first  marriages  in  New  Snglaad 
took  place.— Bar.  J.  B.  A.  ferlaad :  NoUm  mw  lu  JUgi9tru  deN.D.de  Qifsfrcc. 

t  [We  find  the  following  notice  of  Ohamplain,  in  the  Belationt  of  the  Jesuits, 
in  a  paragraph  penned  by  Pdre  Le  Jenne,  regarding  the  Fdte  of  St.  Ignatius, 
July,  1633 :  This  day,  "  Sieur  de  Ohamplain  and  the  ship  captains  then  in  Quebec, 
oame  to  gain  the  Indulgences  awarded  to  those  who  attended  chapel,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  festiyal  of  our  holy  father,  Ignatius  Loyola.  A  number  of  Hurona 
were  also  admitted,  after  Tespen.  The  chapel  being  as  handsomely  ornamented 
as  our  small  riches  allowed,  the  sarages  were  quite  struck,  fbr  we  had  set  np 
the  images  of  our  St.  Francois  Xarier  on  our  altar.  They  thought  these  were 
living  beings,  and  asked  if  they  were  noiondaquia  (diyinities),  and  the  tabernacle 
their  house ;  also,  if  they  used  as  habilaments  the  altar  ornaments.  There  were 
also  three  images  of  the  Yirgin  Maiy,  in  as  many  places.  They  imagined  these 
images  represented  three  persons.  Befaig  told  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  mother 
of  the  Oreator,  they  laughed,  and  asked  how  any  one  oonld  hare  three  mothers  ? 
Oh  I  that  we  could  have  the  mysteries  of  our  Faith  well  figured.  The  images 
aid  us  greatly,  and  speak  to  the  eye  of  themseWes.^  pp.  37-8.]— JB. 

X  A  city  of  France,  dept.  Seine«et-l£ame,  situated  on  the  rirer  Mame,  36  miles 
K.  B.  from  Paris.  Bossuet  was  bishop  of  the  diocese ;  hence  his  eulogiac  name 
"  the  Eagle  of  Meaux."  His  body  interred  in  a  vault  of  the  cathedral,  was  dis- 
coffined  a  few  years  ago,  and  found  to  be  in  a  wonderful  state  of  pxeserration. 
— B. 
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entered  her  o^n  foundation  as  ''sister  Helen  of  St.  Angostin."*   There 
she  died  in  1654. 

The  snoo&sor  of  Ghamplain  was  M.  de  Ghfiteanfort,^f  whom  we  know 
little  more  than  his  name.  He  was  replaced  by  M.  de  Montmagny, 
kni^t  of  Malta,  who  resolyed  to  follow  oat  the  system  adopted  by  Cham- 
plain  ;  but  he  took  the  reins  of  goYemment  in  hand  at  a  very  critioal  time, 
by  Teafion  of  the  war  of  extermination  th^n  in  progress  between  the  Iroquois 
and  the  Hurbns,  now  more  than  ever  envenomed  against  eaoh  other. 
The  establishment  of  the  Company  surnamed  "  the  Hundred  Partners" 
had  raised  among  the  Hurons  hopes  of  extended  traffic  in  peltry  with  its 
agents,  and  other  expected  benefits  to  such  a  height,  that  this  nation  be- 
eame  insufferably  presumptuous,  and  led  its  leaders  into  acts  of  such  in- 
discreet daring,  despite  all  the  warning?  given  them  by  Champlain,  that 
the  ruin  of  their  cause,  as  we  have  jnst  intimated,  soon  followed  upon  his 
decease. 

The  Iroquois,  more  subtle  than  the  Hurons,  employed  stratagems  to 
hasten  the  annihilation  of  the  latter  as  an  independent  nation.  They 
made  a  hollow  peace  with  a  majoriiy  of  the  tribes;  yet  soon  afterwards, 
under  divers  pretexts,  they  attacked  their  outermoet  settlements.  The 
device  became  apparent  only  when  the  break  of  war  fell  in  like  a  thunder- 
storm upon  the  astounded  sense  of  the  Huron  nation.  The  scattered 
tribes  of  the  latter  were  tak^  all  unprepared  by  this  sudden  onslaught  of 
ememiee,  before  whom  terror  stalked.  The  Huron  leaders  were  utterly 
disconcerted ;  and  as  often  happens,  in  similar  cases,  among  civilized  popu- 
lations, every  movement  they  made  to  resist  or  escape  from  their  mortal 
enemies  became  disastrous  in  its  results. — Charlevoix,  in  an  affcer-ieflection 
upon  their  defensive  war-policy  at  this  time,  thus  expresses  himself: 
''  Nothing  humiliates  the  surviving  Hurons  so  much  as  the  recollection  of 
the  murders  they  committed  during  their 'last  operations  against  the 
Iroquois." 

Meanwhile  the  war  between  the  savages  served  to  open  the  eyes  of 
those  who  believed  that  the  colonists  could  dictate  the  law  to  the  abori- 
gines as  soon  as  the  new  Company  should  exist.  It  was  now  plain  that 
the  great  association,  which  loomed  so  large  in  the  distance,  was  incapable 
even  of  doing  the  little  it  had  promised  to  effect  in  the  expected  direction. 
It  was  in  1636  that  the  Iroquois  penetrated,  for  the  first  time  collective- 
ly, into  the  midst  of  the  Huron  hordes.  Four  years  afterwaxds,  war 
reoommenced  with  vigour:  but  the  Hurdns,  become  heedful  by  defeats, 
were  found  more  ready  to  resist  their  potent  adversaries;  over  whom, 

•  ROaHotu  du  JUuUu^  an.  1640. 
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oooasionaUy,  they  even  obtained  some  signal  adrantages, — fbr  the  Huron 
warriors,  generally,  were  equal  to  the  Iroquois  combatants  in  courage,  but 
their  discipline  was  inferior,  while  their  presumption  was  greater. 

Somewhat  disconcerted  by  the  spirited  resistance  of  the  Hurons,  which 
they  had  not  anticipated,  the  wily  Iroquois  set  about  separating  the 
former  from  their  French  auxiliaries,  so  as  to  have  only  one  body  of  ene- 
mies to  encounter  at  a  time.  They  detached  300  warriors,  divided  into 
several  bands,  who  were  directed  to  take  prisoner  as  many  of  the  Hurons 
as  they  could  lay  hands  on.  They  were,  at  the  same  time,  to  capture  a 
number  of  the  French;  the  latter  to  be  kindly  treated,  the  fonner  to  be 
cruelly  used :  the  design  of  this  marked  contrast  in  treatment  being  to 
make  the  Hurons  become  jealous  of  their  French  allies  1  This  poor  inven- 
tion, bom  of  savage  subtlety,  having  failed,  its  devisers  feigned  an  inten- 
tion of  attacking  the  poet  of  Three-Rivers,  commanded  by  M.  de  Champ- 
flours;  then  suddenly  seeming  to  relent,  they  sued  for  peace  and  gave  up 
the  French  prisoners  they  had  taken.  M.  de  Montmagny  in  person  came 
to  Three-Rivers  to  meet  the  Iroquois  envoys :  but  the  Governor  penetrated 
their  design  and  broke  off  the  negociations ;  for  though  he  oould  not  deal 
these  Indians,  when  hostildy  disposed,  any  heavy  blow,  he  always  sought 
to  present  a  bold  front  towards  them.  His  situation,  nevertheless,  was 
really  very  disquieting.  With  his  scanty  garrison,  he  could  only  be  a 
passive  witness  of  the  struggles  of  the  savages,  not  always  escaping  insults 
from  both  of  the  contending  parties.  The  French  flag  they  had  ceased 
to  respect,  daringly  advancing  to  the  mouths  of  the  cannon  mounted  on 
the  works.  The  forlorn  state  in  which  the  government  left  this  impor- 
tant post  was  a  subject  of  astonishment  to  all. 

In  effect,  whatever  progress  the  colony  was  making  generally,  at  this 
time,  we  must  place  to  the  credit  of  its  private  members,  or  individuals, 
not  in  office.  Thus  to  one  of  the  latter,  the  commander  de  Sillery,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Jesuits,  the  '^  habitation"  which  took  his  name  as  its 
designation,  was  founded,  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  four  miles 
from  Quebec,  in  the  year  1637.* 

M.  de  Sillery  sprang  from  a  family  of  distinction.  He  was  a  knigbt 
of  the  grand-cross  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  commander  or  benefi- 
ciary of  the  Temple  of  Troyee.  When  past  middle  age,  he  took  holy  or- 
ders, and  was  ordained  a  priest  a.  d.  1634,  in  the  archdiocese  of  Paris, 
wherein  he  ordinarily  resided  till  his  death  in  1640.  His  beneficence 
was  great,  and  reached  far.     M.  de  Rozill^  had  interested  him  in  the 

*  This  place  still  bears  the  coramander^s  name ;  but  the  Indian  Tillage  has 
been  transferred  to  St.  Ambroise  de  Lorette,  at  the  foot  of  the  Laurentides. 
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irdl-l>eing  oF  Canada,  and  had  persuaded  him  to  join  the  company  of  the 
Hundred  Partners.  In  the  SiHerj  establishment  only  savage  conyerta^ 
mr  those  who  asked  to  become  such,  were  received^  Individual  AJgon- 
tpiins  and  Montagnais  were  the  first  among  die  neophytes  admitted; 
tiiose  Were  put  under  the  eharge  of  Father  LeJeune,  who  represented  M. 
de  cilery  in  America.  The  latter  transmitted  considerable  sums  of 
money  for  constructing  the  necessary  buildings  of  the  institution.'^ 

•  TIm  estabhshment  of  the  Island  of  Montreal  was  ccxnmenced,  a  few 
jears  aft«r  the  foundation  of  the  Sillery  institution.  The  Hundred  Part- 
ners company  had  ceded  the  island,  five  years  before,  to  Jacques  Oirard, 
«dgneur  of  La  Chauss^,  who,  in  turn,  parted  with  it  to  Jean  de  Laucon, 
intendant  in  Dauphiny.  The  missionaries  had  se^ral  times  uiged  the 
eompany,  but  in  vain,  to  occupy  that  island,  its  situation  being  99  advan* 
tegeous  for  curbing  the  Iroquois,  and  fbr  a  central  r^on  whence  to  ex* 
tend  missionary  operations.  The  project  was  taken  up  by  Ms  de  la  Dau- 
^rersi^re,  receiver-general  of  La  Fl^he,  in  Anjou,  and  under  his  auspices 
«n  association  for  effecting  that  end  was  got  up,  by  thirty^five  rich  and 
influential  persons,  among  whom  was  the  Duke  de  Lianeourt  de  la  Roche 
<Quyon.  This  company  obtained  a  concession  of  the  island  in  ld40,  and 
«  member  of  the  association  arrived  at  Quebec  from  France  with  several 
immigrating  families,  some  soldiers,  and  an  armament  valued  at  25,000 
piastres,  equipped  at  La  Rochelle  and  Dieppe.  Baron  Fouquand,  who 
obtained,  in  1659,  the  rest  of  the  island  for  the  company^  gave  20,000 
iivres  for  his  part. 

We  may  form  some  notion  of  the  careful  way  in  which  this  voloniKa- 
tion  was  conducted,  from  the  plan  which  was  adopted  to  have  assurance 
txf  the  religious  dispositions  of  M,  de  Maisonneuve^  The  association  not 
t)nly  wanted  soldiers,  but  a  worthy  commander.  *^  I  know  a  genUeman 
fix>m  Champagne,  who  would  suit  you  well,"  one  day  said  Father  Charles 

Laiemant  (who  had  then  returned  to  France)  to  Dauversi^rej  ''he lodges 

*  .11.  I    - 1  .  ,  , 

*  We  are  informed  in  the  ReUxtimu  of  this  year,  by  Pdre  Le  /euiie,  that  the 
Pope,  (Urban  y III)  had  jast  before  heaped  beaedictionBoa  the  Canadian  Jesuits, 
and  sent  them  "plenary  indulgences  for  the  festival  of  the  Oonception,  and 
that  of  our  glorious  protector  St.  Joseph.''  We  may  infer  that  these  donatives 
were  turned  to  account  on  the  next  recurrence  of  the  festival;  for,  in  the 
JUlatiant  of  1637,  we  are  informed  that  on  St.  Joseph's  di^  immense  rejoicings 
look  place  at  Quebec.  A  few  fireworks  being  pli^ed  off,  to  the  astonishment 
t>f  some  Huron  savages  present,  the  Governor  bade  them  observe,  as  he  set  light 
to  the  chief  piece,  that "  the  French  were  more  powerful  than  the  demons ;  that 
they  were  masters  of  the  element  of  fire,  and  that  they  could  at  any  time  bom 
the  dw^linga  of  the  enemies  of  Eranee."— i2c^{rffon<|  ch.  2.— J9, 
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^  the  '  inn."    The  kUer,  in  order  to  study  eloeely  the  dianeter 

of  the  person  thos  reoommended,  took  np  his  quarters  in  the  house  indi' 
bated.  Having  formed  an  intimaey  widi  his  fellow4odger,  Dauyersidre 
insensibly  led  the  latter  to  speak  of  the  proposed  establif^ment  at  Mont* 
real ;  he  expressed  great  approval  of  the  design.  Finally  he  said,  in  eon* 
fidenoe,  to  M.  de  la  Dauversidre,  that  tired  as  he  was  of  the  troublous 
times  at  home,  he  would  be  glad  to  quit  Franee  and  take  part  in  the  en* 
terprise ;  adding,  **  I  would  devote  life  and  fortune  in  eanying  it  out, 
not  expecting  any  recompense  than  the  oonsoiousness  of  serving  Ood,  and 
the  honor  dT  continuing  to  serve  his  Majesty  with  this  good  sword.'' 
Dauversidre  immediately  took  him  at  his  word.  Charmed  at  hearing  lan- 
guage at  onoe  so  Christian  in  spirit,  and  so  teyal  in  sentiment,  he  regard- 
ed the  discovery  of  so  fit  a  subject  for  the  work  in  hand  as  something 
providential. 

M.  de  Maiaonneuve  took  military  service  in  Holland,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen.  '*  He  there  preserved  his  piety  among  heretical  people,"  says 
the  chronicler.  ^'  He  learned  to  play  on  the  lute,"  we  are  told  by  the 
same  authority,  "  in  order  to  beguile  those  hours  of  redusion  he  chose  ta 
pass  secluded  from  the  contact  of  evil  companions*'^  In  due  course,  he 
left  France,  entering  Canada  in  a  grateful  frame  of  mind,  and  with  a  hope- 
fol  spirit. 

When  M.  de  Maisonneuve  arrived  at  Quebec,  the  Governor  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  tarry  in  the  Ide  d'Orl^ns,  a  locality  then  safe  from  the 
hostile  attempts  of  the  Iroquois ;  but  the  dangers  attending  the  formation 
of  an  outlying  settlement  daunted  him  not,  and  he  hastened,  in  the  year 
1642,  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  settlement  of  Montreal.  The  few  buil- 
dings he  erected  on  the  site  laid  out,  he  surrounded  for  defence  with 
wooden  palisades,  and  he  named  the  infant  dty ''  Yille  Marie,"  or  Mario- 
polls.  He  then  began  to  gather  around  the  place  such  of  the  neighboring 
natives  as  had  been  christened  or  desired  so  to  be;  wishing  to  teach  them 
the  arts  of  civilisation,  beginning  with  culture  of  the  soil.  Such  were 
the  beginnings  of  the  fair  dty  of  Montreal ;  its  nucleus  was  a  school  of 
morality,  industry,  and  the  subduing  of  savage  natures, — a  noble  origi- 
nation. The  ecdedastical  ceremonies  attending  its  inauguration  formed 
as  rich  a  display  as  the  Canadian  Churches  means  at  the  time  could  com- 
mand. 


**  "Histoire  de  Montreal  (1640-1672),"  US.  de  Paris ;  a  doonment  bearing  no 
author's  name,  a  copy  firom  which  was  brought  to  Canada  in  1846  hj  the  Hon. 
L.  J.  Papinean.  This  manasoript,  attributed  to  M.  Francois  DoUier  de  Oasson, 
priest  of  St.  Salpitins  of  Paris,  and  third  superior  in  succession  of  the  Se minarj 
of  Montreal,  is  eztremelj  curious. 
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Shortly  thereafter,  a  reinfaroement  of  colonists  aniyed,  led  by  H. 
d'AiQeboiist  de  Musseau.  Dnring  the  following  year,  a  second  party 
oame.  At  this  time  the  European  population  resident  in  Canada  did  not 
exceed  two  hundred  sonls.  The  immigrants  who  now  entered  it,  had 
been  selected  with  the  utmost  care.  A  Sieor  de  la  Barre  came  to  Canada 
an  1644,  with  sereral  colonists  placed  under  his  orders  by  the  Queen.  He 
was  a  man  of  dissolute  habits,  but  consummate  hypocrisy ;  keeping  up  a 
sanctimonious  exterior,  the  better  to  avert  suspicion  of  his  real  depravity. 
This  being  soon  detected,  however,  he  was  shipped  back  to  France  forth- 
with. 

An  enterprise,  not  unsimilar  to  that  realized,  so  fiur,  at  Ville-Marie, 
was  in  progress  at  Quebec.  In  the  mother  settlement,  a  wood-dad  height 
parted  the  Jesuits'  College  from  the  Hdtel-Dieu,  or  refnge  for  the  diseased 
and  impotent.  On  the  two  intermediate  hilly  slopes,  a  few  houses,  built 
European  fiishion,  under  the  walls  of  the  above-named  establishments,  ser- 
ved as  dwellings  for  the  savage  neophytes,  wherein  theymight  also  be  ha- 
bituated to  French  modes  of  life.  Natives,  of  the  Montagnais  and  Algon- 
4iuin  tribes,  had  already  assisted  in  clearing  parts  of  the  table-land  upon 
which  the  upper  city  was  afterwards  erected:  and  all  appearances  were 
favorable,  for  a  time,  to  the  hopes  of  those  who  desired  to  bring  the 
neighboring  savages,  the  young  more  especially,  under  the  influences  of 
religion  and  within  the  pale  of  civilization.  But  the  irksomeness  attend- 
ing confinement,  impatience  of  restraint^  and  the  proximity  of  the 
wilderness,  proved  too  much  for  the  cultivators  of  wild  natures,  ever 
ready  to  escape  from  even  the  gentlest  subjection.  In  a  word,  a  well- 
intended  project,  hopefblly  begun  .at  Quebec,  Boon  came  to  nothing :  and 
a  more  auspicious  season  for  its  after  realization  had  to  be  waited  for.* 

About  this  time,  it  is  related  that  two  aged  savages  of  a  nation  which 
had  once  inhabited  the  Island  of  Montreal,  accompanied  M.  de  Maiaon- 
neuve  to  the  summit  of  ^  Mount-Boyal,"  and  (it  is  to  be  presumed), 
calling  his  attention  to  the  magnificent  expanse  of  country  that  lay  before 
bim,  said,  '*  All  these  lands  and  waters  were  once  aun;  we  were  a  numerous 
people  in  those  days,  but  the  Hurons  drove  out  our  ancestors.  Of  those 
they  thus  expelled,  one  portion  took  refage  with  the  Abenaquis,  another 
got  shelter  from  the  Iroquois,  and  the  rest  remained  in  subordination 
to  their  *\x>nquerorB."    The  Governor,  affected  by  what  he  heard,  asked 


*  In  1638,  the  "Seminarj  of  the  Hurons,''  or  of  "  Notre-Dame-deB-Anges," 
was  fonaded  or  opened ;  Pdre  Le  Jenne  obsenrinff  on  the  oocaaion,  that  it  had 
been  realized,  "  despite  the  powers  of  hell,  handed  in  fUl  force  Sjgainst  it." 
Mtkiiont,  ISSS,  eh.  JX,  p.  231.— vB. 
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iriietber  Ae  wgviyuig  members  cf  the  broken  tribe  mi^t  net  j«C  Be 
brought  together ;  offeriDg,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  they  oould  be,  and 
would  oome  under  hie  proteetkm,  he  would  treat  them  well  and  soppl  j  all 
Iheir  want&  The  kind  i^opoBal  came  too  late ;  for  the  ireij  name  ef  the 
nation  thus  ill-treated,  had  now  fallen  into  oUiiion.^ 

An  idea  etrikea  the  mind,  while  reflecting  upon  the  abofve  ineident,  that 
those  aged  men  maj  have  been  sarrivors  of  the  aborigiDes  fomnd  in  qniet 
possession  of  Hocfaelaga  little  more  than  a  centoiy  before.  The  tzaditione 
«f  savages  do  not  go  far  Inu^  without  becoming  vague  and  eooAued.  The 
early  eiqplorera  of  New  France  could  soareely  advance  a  step  into  the 
wilderness  without  hearing  native  accounts  of  tnbes  idiidi  had  existed  in 
times  not  distant^  according  to  our  impressions  of  the  lapse  ef  time,  but 
lir  remote  in  the  estimation  of  a  raoe  xsgoa  whose  unrecorded  amals  eacb 
succeeding  oyde  of  revolving  time  brou^t  total  obliteratioik. 

While  the  well-being  of  the  abori^nes  wae  an  object  of  sudi  deep 
solicitudB  on  the  part  of  many  persoos^  a  regard  for  that  oi  the  Frenok 
residents  did  not  lesa  occupy  the  thooghts  ef  phianthiepie  individuals. 
We  have  already  made  mention  of  the  feoDdation  of  the  Jesuks'  College* 
The  H6tel-Diea  for  the  sick,,  and  the  UrsuliDes''  Convent  for  training 
young  girls,  were  also  standing  proofs  of  that  inexhaustible  generosity  to 
whidi  Canada  owea  almost  all  ti^  great  establishments  of  education  thai 
she  possesses.     The  Hdtel-Dieu  of  Quebec  was  founded  in  1639,.  by  the 
Duchess  d'Aiguillon.     In  the  same  year,,  a  young  widow  of  high  rank^ 
Madame  de  Lapdtrie,  commenced  the  erection  <^  a  ocmvent  of  Ursulines ;. 
into  which,  when  finished,  she  retired  for  the  rest  of  her  days.    The 
tdigiwMt  whe  were  to  inhabit  the  two  foundations,,  arrived  at  Quebee 
firom  France  in  one  vessel,  and  landed  on  the  same  day.    ^  The  occasioa 
was  observed  as  a  holiday  by  all  the  people  of  the  eity ;.  labor  wa^  suspen- 
ded, and  the  shopa  were  <^osed.     The  Governor  with  an  aimed  escort,  re- 
ceived the  heroines  cf  the  day  on  the  ^uay ;  they  left  the  sh^,  while  the 
cannoneers  of  the  fort  were  firmg  a  salute.    The  first  compliments  paid,. 
H.  de  Montmagny  led  them  te  the  High  Church,,  amidst  the  acdamationa 
cf  the  people,  and  Te  Deum  was  chanted  in  thanksgiving  for  the  tw9- 
fold  benefit  which  Heaven  had  now  confened  upon  Canada/'f 

The  Hospital  was.  at  first  placed  atSillery;  but&om.fear  of  tiieXrequoisy 
it  was  refounded  at  Quebec^  in  1644 

These  pious  institutions  which  still  exist  to  the  honor  of  the  country^ 


*  Qallatin,  Golden.    The  latter  reports  that  according  to  a  tradition  current 
among  the  Iroquois,  their  ancestors  once  inhabited  the  environs  of  MonJtreaL. 
t  L**-  SirwanUde  DUu  ta  Canada^  par  M.  dc  Larodia. 
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TD0e  mmidst  din  of  war  and  amidst  perplexing  anxieties,  canaed  by  tlie 
viciflsitndeB  of  a  tionblona  time. 

We  have  seen  how  the  negotiation  terminated  at  Three-Bivers,  when 
the  Iroqoois,  who  made  deoeitfol  proffers  of  peaoe,  were  nnmasked,  but 
not  intimidated.  Thenoeforth  the  embarrassments  of  M.  de  Montmagnj 
went  on  inereasing.  The  colonists,  who  did  not  begin  to  sow  wheat^eed 
till  A.  D.  1644,  as  thinking  the  climate  too  cold  for  that  cereal,  did  not 
reap  enongfa  of  any  product  to  support  themselYes  throughout  the  year ; 
■o  that  the  governor  had  to  partially  subsist  as  well  as  protect  his  people. 
The  insecurity  of  life  for  a  few  hundreds  of  peaceful  colonists,  amidst 
thonaands  of  prowling  Indians,  was  a  great  obstruction  to  agriculture  and 
planting;  for  no  man  could  till  his  ground  with  any  safety  without  carry- 
ing protective  arms.  *  The  Iroquois  habitually  made  intrusions  even  to  the 
environs  of  Quebec,  and  spread  alarm  among  the  French  residenti^  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  audacity  of  these  savages  ever  increas- 
ing, it  became  necessary  at  last  to  resort  to  energetic  measures  for  putting 
A  stop  to  their  encroachments ;  and  as  a  preliminary  measure,  the  founda- 
tions of  a  fort  were  laid  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Richelieu,  in  view  of 
barring  their  descents  to  the  lower  waters.  Discerning  the  intent  of 
this,  an  armed  band  of  them,  700  strong,  suddenly  attacked  the  builders 
nnawaies ;  by  whom  the  treacherous  assailants,  however,  were  repulsed. 

To  avenge  this  cheek,  they  fell  with  renewed  fury  upon  the  Hurons, 
over  whom  their  superiority  was  constantly  increasing.  The  Dutch  settlers 
of  New  Belgium,  now  the  state  of  New  York,  had  b^un  to  supply  them 
with  fir&Hurms  and  ammunition,  despite  the  remonstrances  made  by  M.  de 
Montmagny  to  the  Dutch  goveitior.  Deprecations  upon  this  point 
addressed,  to  the  latter,  were  civilly  replied  to,  but  the  practice  continned. 
JRor  some  time,  the  French  had  suspected  that  the  Dutch  were  fomenting 
hostile  feeling  among  the  IxMrder  tribes  against  them,  though  the  two. coun- 
tries were  then  at  peaoe-f 

By  this  time,  the  Hurons  were  nearly  reduced  to  extremity.  The  ex- 
tent of  territory  held  by  them  was  lessening  day  by  day ;  and  its  frontiers 
were  being  pitilessly  desolated ;  yet  those  who  ought  to  have  defended 

•  Autboriij :  Father  Vimont.    1642-4. 

t  The  truth  is,  that  both  parties  were  playing  a  hjpooritioal  part ;  for  we 
find,  in  the  Rdatiom  of  the  Jesaits  for  the  year  1643,  on  page  tl,  this  significant 
passa^ :  "  The  uee  of  fire-arms,  refaaed  to  infidel  savages  by  the  governor,  bat 
accorded  to  Christian  neophytes,  is  a  pe^omrful  tMwu  of  gaining  them  (the 
oarages  in  general).  It  seems  as  if  our  Lord  wills  to  serve  himself,  by  this 
attraction,  to  make  Ohristianity  aceeptable  in  these  regions.''— B 
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them  hiiog  bad:  fnxm  makiDg  lepiuak,  as  Iba^ 

from  foes  who,  they  eaid,  wished  '^  to  swallow  th^n  np  entirdy." 

In  1644,  the  Iroquois  laid  a  plan,  on  a  greater  scale  than  ever  bef<»ey 
to  overwhelm  the  colony,  by  strategic  means  wfaidi  seemed  too  far-readi- 
ing  for  savages  to  conceive.  They  began  to  cany  it  into  effect  by  divid- 
ing their  forces  into  two  armies:  t^en  subdividing  these  into  small  bands^ 
they  took  post  at  intervals  around  the  colonial  limits ;  thus  inclosing  the 
French  territory  as  in  an  immense  net  At  a  preconcerted  signal,  in 
spring  following,  they  made  an  irruption,  at  all  points,  simultaneously. 
The  positions  tbey  took,  says  Father  Jer.  Lalemant,  were  such  that  they 
could  see  their  antagonists  at  four  or  five  leagues*  distance,  without  ex- 
posing themselveB ;  and  they  never  made  an  attack  without  having  the 
advantage  of  superior  numbers. 

Their  two  first  bands  were  located  at  the  portage  of  Les  Chaudi^res, 
the  third  at  the  foot  of  the  Long-Sault,  and  the  fourth  took  post  above 
Montreal.  Five  other  corps  were  distributed  in  the  poet  of  Montreal  isle, 
the  region  about  Bivi^re-des-Prauies  and  lake  St  Peter,  also  in  the  en- 
virons of  Three-Bivere  and  Fort  Richelieu.  Lastly,  there  was  a  tenth 
band,  charged  to  carry  murder  and  destruction  into  the  Huron  countiy 
as  soon  as  the  time  for  action  should  arrive. 

The  fifth  band,  composed  of  eighty  warriors,  which  lay  in  ambuscade 
before  Montreal,  intending  to  take  the  place  by  surprise,  was  discovered 
before  it  could  act,  driven  off,  and  dispersed  by  the  garrison.  Several  of 
the  warriors  were  kUled,  and  others  taken  prisoner  by  the  Algonquin 
Allies  of  the  Frendi.  The  latter  savages  burned  alive  the  captive  Iroquois 
four  days  afterwards.  In  an  ambuscade  laid  by  the  ninth  band  near  to 
lake  St  Peter,  six  leagues  distant  from  Three-Rivers,  fell  Father  Bres- 
sani,  an  ItaUan  Jesuit  He  had  been  two  years  in  Canada,  and  was 
about  to  set  out  on  a  mission  to  the  Hurons.* 

The  governor  of  Fort  Richelieu  repulsed  the  band  arrayed  against  that 
fastness ;  but  he  could  not,  with  his  few  forces,  protect  the  entire  territoiy 
of  the  colony,  or  the  lands  of  his  Indian  allies ;  nor  reach  the  hostile 
Iroquois,  ever  on  the  alert  to  attack  or  to  retire.  He,  therefore,  thou^t 
it  would  be  advisable  to  re-open  the  negociationsfor  peace  formerly  initia- 
ted by  the  Iroquois;  hoping  this  time  to  engage  them  to  consent  to  an 

*  Seyeral  of  his  companions  were  killed  or  tortured.  He  was  cruelly  beaten 
with  sticks ;  and  was  on  the  p6int  of  being  burned  alire,  when  he  was  saved, 
as  if  by  miracle,  by  a  woman ;  who  got  her  son  to  convey  him  to  New  Belgium 
for  a  ransom,  after  four  months  of  captivity.— J2s2atio»  abr6gi  dequelqueMuumt 
du  PP.  d€  la  CompagtM  de  Juw,  ifc,  1653. 
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endnriiig  amity  with  the  Frenoh.  He  trusted,  fer  gaining  this  deairaUe 
end,  to  the  influence  of  superior  European  diplomacy,— 7a  superiority  sen- 
sibly fblt,  if  not  acknowledged,  by  the  Iroquois  themsehes.  He  had  per- 
sonal need  of  repose,  indeed ;  for  he  was  fairly  wearied  out,  by  the  sleep- 
less vigils  constantly  kept  up,  to  prevent  his  post  being  taken  by  surprise. 

The  governor's  first  step  to  obtain  a  pacification,  was  to  release  one  of 
the  Iroquois  prisoners  in  his  hands,  whom  he  charged  to  repair  to  the 
cantons,  and  intimate,  that  if  they  desired  others  of  their  captive 
countrymen  to  be  set  free,  envoys  must  be  sent  forthwith,  charged  with 
fall  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace.  This  measure  had  the  effect 
desired.  Several  chief  men  repaired  to  Three-Rivers,  and,  after  a  solemn 
eonference  with  the  governor  on  thejp^acd-cTarmesof  the  fort,  assented  to 
the  terms  he  proposed.  The  Algonquins,  the  Montagnais,  the  Hurons, 
and  the  Attikamegues,  conjoined  in  the  same  treaty.  Amongst  the 
Iroquois  nation,  only  the  Agniers  canton  ratified  it,  because  it  was  the 
only  one  with  which  the  colony  was  at  open  war.  But  the  pacification, 
compassed  with  much  difficulty,  was  soon  violated,  as  we  shall  presently 
see. 

The  company  of  the  Hundred  Partners,  whidi  had  suffered  immense 
losses  during  these  disastrous  struggles,  and  whose  membeiB  had  disbursed 
more  than  1,200,000  livres  besides  spending  the  revenue  of  the  colony, 
hastened  to  profit  by  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  to  transfer  the  traffic  in 
peltries  to  the  inhabitant&  In  the  arrangement  to*  this  effect  entered 
upon  at  Paris,  the  latter  were  represented  by  Messrs.  Eepentigny  and 
Oode&oL  The  company  made  the  renunciation  of  their  privUeges,  which 
was  confirmed  by  royal  edict,  for  a  yearly  seigniorial  rent  of  a  million 
beaver  skins. 

As  soon  as  the  trea^  with  the  natives  already  mentioned  was  conclu- 
ded, all  the  tribes  contracting  parties  to  it  proceeded  to  chase  and  traffic 
together,  as  if  they  had  always  been  good  friends.  The  missionaries  had 
penetrated  to  the  Iroquois  head-quarters,  and  they  thought  they  had  over- 
come the  evil  dispositions  of  the  Agniers.  But  a  state  of  unbroken  peacd 
was  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of  these  restless  and  ferodous  barbarians  for 
any  length  of  time;  and  in  1646,  hostilities  broke  out  afresh.  An  epi- 
demic, which  made  great  ravages  in  one  of  the  tribes,  and  the  loss  of  their 
crops  by  worms,  they  imputed  to  the  wisardy  of  Father  Jogues,  whom 
they  killed  with  a  hatchet :  murdering  likewise  at  the  same  time,  a  young 
Frenchman  who  was  in  his  company.  The  heads  of  their  victims  they 
eiposed  on  a  palisade,  the  trunks  they  cast  into  a  river. 

After  committing  these  barbarous  acts,  the  Agniers  took  up  arms  every- 
where, and  slaughtered  every  one  who  fell  in  their  way.    Some  Algon- 
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qaia  women,  who  had  eteipad  asifliy  migMie,fiqntibeirgripe,  boQi^t 
iatelli^eooe  to  the  Frensh  of  what  was  paawig  in  the  wDdemeaB.  It 
waa  about  this  time  that  the  dievalier  de  Montmagnj  was  rqilaoed  hy 
M.  d'Ailleboaat  The  recall  of  the  fofmeroeeaaioiiedaQaiesaipriae;  hot 
it  was  merel J  a  nccciiiy  reaolt  of  a  i^enend  airangement  jnat  previomily 
entered  upon  hj  the  conrt.  Commrtider  de  Poinci,  governor  of  the 
French  islands  in  Ameriea,  had  lefosed  to  eonsign  his  gtyvemorBhip  on 
demand^  to  a  soeeessor;  and  persisted  in  retaining  his  post  despite  the 
I03ral  <Mdef8.  This  act  of  disobedience  was  not  without  imitnton.  To 
provide  i^^ainst  the  reeonenoe  of  soeh  insubordination,  the  eouncil  of 
state  deeided  that  in  future  all  governors  of  Frendi  dependencies  should 
bediai^;edev^  three  jean;  and  it  wasineonsequenoeof  thisrule  that 
De  Montmagny  was  superseded  for  the  time. 

Several  important  events  signalised  the  administration  of  thatgoTemor 
of  New  France;  such  as  the  establishment  of  the  island  <^  Montreal,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  ruin  of  the  Hurons,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
consummated  under  the  administration  of  bis  suooessor.  The  Jesuits 
extended  their  explorations  yeaej  fiir,  in  bis  time,  towards  the  north,  and 
in  the  west  Father  Raimbanlt  even  formed  a  design  of  penetrating  as 
&r  as  China,  evangelising  all  nations  by  the  way ;  and  thus  completing 
the  circle  of  misnonary  stations  around  the  whole  globe.  Although  the 
opening  up  of  heathendom  by  the  indefatigable  propagators  of  the  &ith 
were  transactions  apart  from  the  action  of  the  goYcmment,  they  threw  a 
lustre  on  the  administration  of  M.  de  Montmi^y,  and  gave  him  person- 
ally a  certain  celebrity  throughout  Europe. 

This  governor  had  sought  to  imitate  Ohamplain's  polity  in  regard  to  the 
aborigines.  And  if  the  insufficient  means  put  at  lus  disposal  did  not  al- 
ways enable  him  to  put  a  curb  upon  their  pugnacious  tendencies,  be  oon- 
trived  nevertheless,  by  a  happy  union  of  firmness  with  conciliation,  to 
make  his  authority  respected  among  all  the  tribes ;  and  to  suspend,  for  a 
considerable  time,  the  blow  which  at  last  fell  upcm  the  luckless  Hurons. 
But  a  time  came,  when  this  interposing  influence  was  to  be  of  no  further 
avail  I/ouis  d'Ailleboust,  bis  successor,  came  to  Canada,  as  we  have 
eeen,  with  colonists  for  the  island  of  Montreal,  the  settlement  in  which  he 
governed  in  the  absence  of  M.  de  Maissonneuve.  He  was  afterwards  pro- 
moted to  the  command  of  Three-Rivers,  a  post  more  important  than  that 
of  Montreal ;  there&re  with  such  experience  as  hjB  thereby  gained,  he  must 
have  known  all  the  country's  needs :  but  he  took  the  lead  at  a  very  criti- 
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Oil  time.* — The  war  of  the  Iroquois  against  the  Hnron  tribes  leoom- 
menoed  with  nnwonted  fiuy.  In  1648,  the  fonner  b^n  to  press  the 
ktter  with  the  whde  weight  of  their  saperior  foroes ;  the  resistanoe  of 
tiie  Hnrons  not  being  oonunensurate,  and  their  efiforts  were  alaekened 
i^e  waiting  for  Onnontagn^  auxiliaries,  who  never  came  and  never  in- 
tended to  oome  to  their  aid.  The  doomed  Hnrons,  on  the  other  hand, 
leinsed  the  offer  of  an  allianoe  from  the  Audastes,  who  were  willing  and 
able  to  help  them. 

On  the  4th  of  Jnly,  1648,  a  nnmerons  body  of  the  Agniers-IroqnoiSy 
vho  had  been  some  time  in  the  Hnron  oonntry  without  manifesting  any 
hostile  intents,  fell  suddenly  upon  the  flourishing  village  of  '^  St  Joseph 
des-Attignenonghao,"  then  superintended  by  P^  Antony  Daniel,  who 
had  been  resident  among  the  Hurons  during  fourteen  yeais.  The  heathen 
baibarians  slaughtered  every  human  bang  in  the  plaee,  Daniel  included, 
to  the  number  €i  about  700  souls.  They  then  set  fire  to  the  huts,  the 
mission-^use  and  church ;  throwing  into  the  latter,  when  in  fuU  oombu»- 
tioUy  the  hideously  mangled  corpse  of  the  missionary,  thus  unconsciously 
according  the  most  befitting  funeraiy  pile  for  a  Christian  martyr.  During 
thereat  of  the  year,  the  native  villages  where  the  Jesuit  had  stations,  lived 
in  a  continual  state  of  panic ;  never  knowing  but  that  they  might,  at  any 
moment,  meet  the  fate  of  the  murdered  converts  of  St.  Joseph. 

Nor  were  their  fears  groundless. — ^On  the  16th  of  March,  1649,  a  body 
of  Iroquois,  not  so  numerous  as  the  former,  but  nearly  all  provided  with 
fire-arms,  descended  upon  a  Huron  settlement,  one  of  a  cluster  of  six, 
near  the  shores  of  the  Qreat  Lake.  Most  of  the  men  were  absent  at  <^e 
time,  hunting  or  otherwise  empbyed ;  so  that  only  the  women,  the  chil- 
dren, the  helpless,  fell  into  the  power  of  the  invaders.  As  it  was,  how- 
ever, about  400  human  beings  were  slaughtered ;  those  who  were  des- 
patched at  once  being  the  most  fortunate.  Three  persons,  who  escaped 
the  vigilance  of  the  butchers  of  their  kin,  had  to  run  naked  into  the 
woods ;  for  the  assault  took  place  during  the  night.  These  fugitives  fled 
towards  one  or  more  of  the  other  stations,  and  put  their  people  on  the 
alert. 

Next  day,  the  same  band  fell  upon  the  missionary  village  of  St.  Louia^ 
the  station  there  taking  the  name  of  St.  Ignatius :  which  was  then  in  the 
care  of  P^  Jean  de  Brebeuf  and  P^  Gabriel  Lallemant,  both  of  whom 
with  most  of  the  inhabitants,  were  put  to  death,  in  many  instances  by 

*  The  Ailleboust  family  was  of  German  descent. — Madame  de  la  Peyrouw, 
wife  of  the  great  navigator  of  that  name,  was  a  Miss  d' Ailleboust  of  Argentenil, 
(MS.  pmei  M.  de  Gbsp^,  cnr6  of  St.  Bloi.) 
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prolonged  tortores.  The  two  Jesuits  were  sabjeoted  ^  torments  snoh  as 
devils  alone  would  be  thought  capable  of  inflicting ;  all  of  which  their  ool- 
leagaes  reported,  they  bore  with  an  nn&ltering  reliance  on  their  Saviour 
equal  to  that  of  the  primitive  martyrs.'^ 

These  massacres  were  followed  by  open  hostilities  between  the  IroquoiB 
and  the  Hnrons,  in  which,  for  a  time,  the  latter  had  alternate  snccesses 
and  defeats;  bat  in  a  dosing  combat,  the  Hurons,  overpressed  by  super- 
ior numbers,  were  totally  defeated,  losing  all  their  best  warriors.  Utterly 
disheartened,  the  survivors  agreed  with  one  accord,  to  leave  their  country. 
Accordingly,  by  concert  or  by  tacit  consent,  every  one  6f  thdr  homes 
was  left  tenantless,  within  a  few  days  after  the  disastrous  rout  A  portion 
of  those  homeless  bands,  the  great  minority  of  whom  must  have  been 
women  and  children,  took  present  shelter  with  such  of  the  nearest  tribes 
as  would  receive  them;  others,  doubtless  the  more  active  individuals,  took 
to  the  farther  wilds.  Several  Jesuit  missionaries  who  had  been  domesti- 
cated, as  it  were,  in  Huron  fiunilies,  emigrated  along  with  them. 

When  the  living  wrecks  of  the  broken  nation  could,  in  some  sort,  be 
gathered  up,  the  question  arose  where  a  secure  asylum  for  the  whole  might 
be  found.  The  island  of  Manitoulin  in  Lake  Huron,  at  tiiat  time  unin- 
habited, and  reputed  to  abound  in  game,  was  suggested ;  but  most  of  the 
Hurons  thought  it  too  distant  from  their  old  country, — ^hoping  to  repos- 
sess it  some  day,  perhaps, — and,  in  the  year  1649,  the  Hurons  took  pes- 

*  The  author's  text  has  been  departed  fW>m  in  this  paragraph,  and  the  follow 
ing  details  we  add,  as  given  in  the  Relatiom  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  year  :-— 

After  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  was  over,  the  persons  whom  the  Iroqnois 
had  set  aside  for  a  more  cruel  death,  were  tied  to  stakes  fixed  in  the  floors  of 
aeyeral  hats,  so  that  the  victims  might  have  no  means  of  escape  when  fire  was 
set  to  the  dwellings.  This  the  savages  did  ere  thej  departed ;  while,  previouslj, 
manifesting  the  diabolical  pleasure  they  felt  as  they  left  the  place,  on  bearing 
the  lamentable  cries  of  the  victims  amid  the  flames  that  were  consuming  them. 
Mothers  might  be  seen  bound  together  with  their  children,  husbands  with  wives, 
suffering  a  common  martyrdom,— for  most  of  them  were  Ohristians.  One  aged 
woman  alone  escaped.  She  found  means  to  reach  the  village  of  St.  Michael, 
where  were,  at  that  time,  700  Huron  warriors.  These  had  been  on  the  look  out 
for  the  Iroquois,  but  had  not  been  able  to  find  them.  Now  made  aware  of  their 
nearness,  partly  fiom  want  of  provisions,  partly  from  a  fear  of  not  being  able 
to  cope  with  the  enemy  on  equal  terms  (the  Hurons  having  fewer  muskets  than 
the  Iroquois),  the  latter  were  allowed  to  retire  loaded  with  booty.  Captives 
they  did  not  care  to  be  encumbered  with,  so  fiir  distant  as  they  were  from  their 
own  country .**    See  Relationt,  ko,  an.  1649,  ch.  ill,  p.  13  et  al.— J3. 
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ifiBiicm  of  the  aenrar  island  of  St  JoeepL*  Hera  they  planted  a  Tillage 
mmboring  a  hundred  eabins  or  huts,  some  having  ten,  others  eight  hearths 
or  households  eaeh;  and  agreat  number  of  fiuniliesfenned  isolated  habi- 
tations in  the  vioinity,  for  the  oonvenienoe  of  having  a  laiger  expanse  of 
land  and  water  whenoe  to  procure  snbsistenoe. — But  soaroely  had  the 
expelled  Hnrons  b^gun  to  feel  at  home  in  their  new  holdings,  when  that 
e?il  &te  which  had  hitherto  dogged  their  steps,  reached  the  isle  of  refuge, 
and  subjected  them  to  sufferings  yet  worse  to  endure,  it  may  be,  than 
those  arising  jQrom  the  most  calamitous  war. 

The  island  they  chose  proved  to  be  apoor  hunting  and  fishing  country. 
When  autumn  came,  the  Hurons  found  it  difficult  to  subsist  themsdves, 
their  fionilies,  and  the  orphans  of  others  whom  they  would  probably  have 
to  provide  for.  Winter  set  in,  and  with  it  came  a  famine.  Beduced  to 
otremity,  they  devoured  the  flesh  of  the  dead,  even  that  became  putrid; 
while  mothers  might  be  seen,  with  dying  in&nts  on  their  bosoms,  hoping 
to  make  a  meal  of  their  bodies  once  before  they  grew  cold.  Oonta^us 
diseases,  the  usual  accompaniments  of  extreme  privation,  followed  in  the 
wake  of  famine,  and  carried  off  many  of  those  whom  want  had  spared. 
Amid  Buoh  scenes  of  woe,  the  missionaries  did  all  they  could  to  comfort 


*  The  Oreat  Ifanitonlin  it  the  largest  and  most  central  of  a  chain  of  insnlar 
territoiy  stretching  S.  B.  and  N.  W.  across  the  upper  region  of  Lake  Enron. 
8t  Joseph's  Island  is  the  most  westwardly  of  the  whole  archipelago.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  perhaps,  that  the  Manitonlin  or  Hoiy  Island  of  the  North 
American  Indians  has  been  selected,  in  onr  own  day,  as  a  suitable  and  conven- 
ient territorial  refhge  for  the  ''  broken  clans  "  of  the  aborigines.  Prevlooslr 
occupied  bj  the  Ohippewas  and  Ottawas,  it  was,  along  with  many  other  isles  in 
Lake  Huron,  surrendered  by  them,  in  1886,  into  the  hands  of  Sir  F.  B.  Head 
then  lieutenant>govemor  of  Oanada;  who  proposed  to  collect  upon  the  Mani- 
toulin  not  only  the  wandering  bands  of  the  north  shore,  but  also  the  tribes  settled 
in  all  parts  of  the  upper  prorince.  The  scheme,  however,  proved  a  fkilnre ;  the 
only  Indians  who  arailed  themselves  of  the  offer,  were  some  from  the  United 
States,  and  others  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  and  Huron.  To  aid  in 
•stabltshing  these  upon  the  island,  the  Tillage  of  Mahnetooahning  was  built  by 
« the  goTemment.  The  only  other  settlement  then  existing  in  the  island  was  the 
riilage  of  Wikwemikong,  founded  a  short  time  before,  chiefly  by  Ottawa  Indians 
from  Michigan.  The  soil  of  the  island  is  generally  good,  and  the  waters  within 
and  around  it  productiTe;  yet  the  settlements  are  not  progressing  so  well 
as  they  did  some  years  ago.  Nearly  all  the  families  of  the  island  are  culti- 
▼ators  or  artisans.  The  whole  population,  as  returned  in  1857-8  by  Messrs. 
Hannipeauz  and  Ferrard,  resident  catholic  missionaries,  was  1227  souls,  of  whom 
977  were  set  down  as  catholics,  and  104  as  proteetants,  with  145  "pagans." 
8ie  Official  Biport  on  » Indian  afEUrs''  for  1868,  pp.  61-7.- 
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the  sofleTBTB  in  life,  and  to  prepare  them  for  death  when  the  gnpremd 
hoor  arrived.  But  many  of  the  Harons  in  the  madness  of  their  despair^ 
tamed  in  wrath  upon  those  good  men  whom  they  hitherto  had  rightly 
regarded  as  their  hest  friends;  maltreating  or  cniBing  them,  as  if  they 
had  been  their  worst  enemies  "  The  Iroqn<NB,'*  soch  insensates  would 
exclaim  with  heathenish  unreason,  "  are  foes  to  us  and  know  not  Ood, 
and  do  every  kind  of  wrong  to  their  feUow^men ;  but  th^  pntper  never^ 
ihdtu.  It  is  only  since  we  renounced  the  customs  of  our  fathers,  that 
our  mortal  foes  have  prevailed  against  u&  .What  avails  it  that  we  give 
an  ear  to  the  Gospel,  if  ruin  and  death  be  the  shadows  that  follow  its 
footsteps?"* 

Further  details  of  the  miseries  endured  by  the  unhappy  refugees  in 
the  island  of  desoktion,  it  would  be  as  uninviting  to  read  as  painftd  to 
write ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  a  few  months,  of  the  broken  bands  of  the 
Huron  tribes,  which  might  even  in  their  reduced  state,  number  800  war^ 
riors,  scarcely  thirty  remained  in  each  on  the  average.  AU  the  other  sur- 
viving adults  were,  too,  either  aged  men  or  women. 

While  the  expelled  Hurons  were  thus  dying  out  at  St.  Joseph's,  their 
enemies  were  carrying  on  active  hostilities  dsewhere.  The  Iroquois 
having  taken  the  field,  at  first  with  300  men,  the  people  of  ^e  countries 
around  were  in  fearful  expectation,  each  fearing  that  their  own  would  be 
the  first  to  suffer.  The  horde  of  St.  John  was  that  nearest  to  their  tern* 
tory  since  the  evacuation  of  St  Mary's :  it  contained  600  families.  The 
irruption  of  the  Iroquois  was  at  first  regarded  as  a  mere  bravado,  and  war* 
riors  of  the  place  went  forth  to  give  chase  to  the  invaders.  The  latter,  feign- 
ing  to  flee  before  them,  got  out  of  sight  of  their  pursuers,  then  making 
a  sweep  behind  the  latter,  fell  upon  St.  John's,  thus  destitute  of  defend-' 
ers,  and  massacred  or  enslaved  its  whole  remaining  inhabitants.  Among 
the  murdered  was  Father  Garnier. 

The  Hurons  of  the  isle  St  Joseph  (now  reduced  to  300),  advertised 
of  these  atrocities,  no  longer  thought  their  place  of  refoge  safe,  and  set 
forth  to  seek  another.  The  rigors  of  the  winter  were  overpast  when  they 
set  out,  and  the  ice  on  the  straits  between  island  and  continent  banning 
to  melt.  Parts  of  it  gave  way  under  the  feet  of  the  wanderers,  and  a 
number  were  crushed  or  drowned.  Of  those  who  succeeded  in  reaching 
terra-firma,  the  fate  of  many  was  yet  more  deplorable ;  for,  scattering  them- 
selves about  the  country,  they  were  mostly  picked  up  by  prowling  Iroquois^ 
thirsting  for  their  blood. — The  remnant  of  all,  weary  and  worn  with 
suffering,  set  out,  headed  by  Father  Ragueneau  and  other  missionaries^ 

•  Rdatiom  d*$  JUuUei^  1643-44. 
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to  seek  tbe  Frencli  gorernor,  and  solicit  his  proteotaon  afl  onltiYators  of 
the  soil.  The  latter  party  ohoae  a  ronte  by  lake  Nipissii^  and  the  Ottawa 
mUey,  tsking  devions  lines  to  avoid  their  enemies ;  discerning  on  the  way, 
bowerer,  plain  marks  of  ravages  recently  committed  in  those  regions  by 
the  Iroquois.  On  reaching  Montreal,  the  party  there  tarried  two  days  of 
disqniet,  as  fearing  to  have  been  followed  thither  by  foes  on  their  traces. 
Rnally,  they  reached  Qnebec  in  July  1650.  The  governor  received  them 
kindly,  assigning  them  a  location  on  the  lands  of  Madame  de  Grandemaison ; 
where  they  were  rejoined,  in  the  following  year,  by  several  others  of  the 
tribe  who  had  come  to  Quebec  previously,  and  who  had  found  a  resting* 
phtoe  on  the  estate  of  the  Jesuits  at  Beauport,  in  1649. 

"  The  Hurons,"  says  M.  Feriand,  "  remained  in  the  isle  d' Orleans  till 
the  year  1659 ;  but  continuing  to  he  harassed  by  the  Iroquois  army,  ever 
reidy  to  attack  and  kill  them,  even  in  their  place  of  retreat,  they  decam- 
ped and  set  up  tents  on  an  open  space  within  Quebec  itself,  wherein  they 
dwelt  for  several  years.  When  peace  was  concluded  with-  the  Iroquois, 
after  M.  Tracy's  expedition,  the  Hurons  left  Quebec,  and  settled  four  or 
five  miles  distant  from  the  city;  where  they  foundpd,  in  1667,  the  mission 
of  Notre  Bame-de-Foye,  since  known  as  Sainte-Foye.  On  December  29, 
1693,  they  removed  thence  to  Old  Lorette;  and,  several  years  afterwards, 
th^  formed  the  village  of  Jenne  Lorette.'' 

The  remainder  of  the  Hurons  were  scattered  abroad  in  all  directions ; 
and  those  who  took  re^ige  among  other  tribes,  became  the  means  of 
embroiling  their  protectors  with  the  Iroquois.  Others  went  to  establish 
themselyes  in  south-western  regions,  now  known  as  parts  of  Pennsylvania ; 
one  band  ascended  beyond  Lake  Superior ;  lastly,  a  good  many  made  their 
peace  with  the  victors  and  were  absorbed  in  the  Iroquois  nation.  The 
result  of  all  was,  that  not  only  the  Huron  countries,  but  those  about  the 
valley  of  the  Ottawa,  all  teeming  with  population  as  they  had  been,  were 
become  howling  wildernesses.  The  Iroquois  had  taken  twelve  years  to 
bleak  down  the  frontiers  of  the  Hurons,  and  two  more  to  effect  the  scat- 
tering of  that  people  over  the  continent.  Their  continued  presence  as  a 
nation  would  have  been  valuable  to  the  colonists  of  New  France,  who  had 
relied  greatly  on  the  alliance  with  them  as  a  means  of  keeping  all  other 
tribes  under  a  curb  when  hostilely  inclined. 

The  first  note-worthy  event  which  followed  in  order  of  time,  was  the 
arrival  at  Quebec,  in  1648,  of  an  envoy  from  New  England,  charged  with 
a  proposal  for  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  perpetual  amity  between  the  two 
oolonies.  An  important  feature  of  the  project  was  an  article,  stipulating 
that  the  contracting  parties  should  stand  neuter  in  all  quarrels  between 
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the  lespecAye  moUieiHxmiitries.  The  matter  wm  taken  into  Berions 
counderttion;  and  in  order  to  obtain  fbrtber  information  from  the  heads 
of  the  En^^iflh  provincial  governments  as  to  the  means  for  eifeoting  the 
olject  in  view,  the  jeeoit  IXmilktteB  and  H.  Godefroi  were  sent  aa 
delegatee  to  Boston  in  1650  and  1651 ;  but  the  Canadians,  whose  trade 
was  paialjBed  b j  the  ndds  of  the  Iroquois,  were  more  immediatel j  desirona 
that  an  Angk>-Frendi  leagne,  offonsiTe  and  defensive,  should  be  formed 
f^gainst  those  saviges.  '^  We  eannot  doubt,"  was  it  urged  in  the  missives 
of  the  oounoil,  ^*  that  Heaven  would  prosper  your  arms  and  ours,  taken 
up  in  defenee  of  christianiied  natives,  allies  of  us  both,  against  heathen 
barbarians  who  know  not  God,  and  are  sworn  foes  to  man ;  evidraee  of 
whose  atrodties  our  deputies  are  ready  to  give  you  on  demand  made  for 
the  same.  They  will  not  &il,  either,  to  tender  to  you  positive  assuranoes 
of  the  sincere  desire  we  have  that  Providence  may  continue  to  bless  your 
provinces,  and  bestow  upon  their  inhabitants  its  most  signal  favors." 
The  proposal  for  aspecial  alliance  to  curb  the  Iroquois,  caused  the  whole 
negociation  to  fidL* 

The  year  1650,  so  fiiU  of  disaster  for  the  Hurons,  finished  by  the 
retirement  of  M.  d'Ailleboust  from  the  direction  of  affidrs;  not  the 
least  of  whose  official  mortifioationB  was  that  of  being  constrained,  by  the 
force  of  droumstances,  to  look  on,  a  passive  spectator  of  their  wrongs  and 
suflbrings.  After  demitting  his  Amotions,  he  settled  and  died  in  the 
ookny. 

M.  de  Lauson  arrived  in  1651,  as  the  successor  of  M.  de  d'Ailleboust. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  members  of  the  Company,  and  had  always  taken 
it  leading  part  in  its  affidrs;  but  he  did  not  manifest  the  same  activity 
or  tact  as  a  colonial  administrator  in  chief.  True,  he  found  afiiedrs  in  a 
discouraging  state.    The  IroquoiB,  become  insolent  through  the  successes 


*  The  Canadian  goverament  ftinetionaries,  who  in  each  a  case  woald  be  pas- 
sive inBtroments  in  the  hands  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  had  no  power  of 
their  own  to  accept  or  reject  such  a  proposal  as  was  now  made ;  hence  the  long 
delay  in  sending  a  reply.  When  it  did  come,  it  mnst  have  seemed  to  the  New- 
Bnglanders  an  odd  way  of  receiring  a  peacefhl  offor,  that  of  making  a  demand 
the  parties  proposing  it  should  embark  in  war  1  As  to  the  broad  distinction 
made  between  Iroqnois  heathen  and  Hnron  (psendo)  christians,  it  would  neces- 
sarily be  disallowed  by  the  popery-abhorring  sects  of  the  Bnglish  provinces. 
Keutral  parties  would  have  said  that  the  thin  varnish  of  Ohristianity  put  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Indians  by  the  Jesuits,  might  have  been  as  easily  rubbed  off 
as  the  oil  from  their  bodies ;  and,  if  so,  the  appreciable  difference  between  duU 
wrfliud  and  hutroui  savages,  could  not  bCi  after  all,  a  thing  of  much  account. 
— B. 
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Unej  had  gained  a?6r  their  sayage  oompatriots  of  the  lake  oountries,  fell 
foriooaly  upon  the  French  establishments.  Under  ooyert  of  the  oontignous 
voods,  some  of  their  bands  glided  below  Quebec.  They  killed  the  gover- 
nor of  Three-Bivers,  M.  Dnplessis-Bochard,  in  a  sortie  he  made  against 
them.  They  attacked  the  laboring  colonists  in  their  fields,  murdered 
isolated  individuals,  and  desolated  the  countiy  with  their  pillagings.  They 
punned  this  system  of  hostilities  with  such  untiring  perseverance,  that, 
as  a  recorder  of  the  time  quaintly  expressed  himself, ''  Hardly  do  those 
savages  let  us  pass  a  day  without  alarms.  They  are  ever  at  our  skirts ; 
no  month  passes  that  our  bills  of  mortality  do  not  show,  in  lines  of  blood, 
indications  of  the  deadly  nature  of  their  inroads."  It  was  no  longer  safe 
for  the  colonists  to  go  about  their  affiiirs  without  carrying  arms  for  self 
protection.  Often,  inhabitants  had  to  entrench  themselves  in  their 
dwellings,  or  abandon  them.  This  state  of  things  lasted  for  several  years.* 
The  popxdation  of  the  colony  perceptibly  diminished,  through  the  number 
of  individuals  who  were  exposed  to  be  taken  unawares,  and  killed  or  cap- 
tared  :  and  hand-to-hand  fights  between  small  parties  of  the  colonists  and 
aquads  of  hovering  savages  took  place,  at  times,  every  day ;  and  oocasion- 
aUy,  several  times  in  the  same  day.  Certainly,  upon  such  occasions,  the 
French  usually  gained  the  mastery ;  but  the  match  was  not  equal,  for 
the  loss  of  one  colonist  was  not  to  be  compensated  by  the  death  of  any 
number  of  Indians. 

The  Iroquois  usually  came  in  bands,  the  individuals  composing  which 
scattered  themselves  about  the  diversified  part  of  the  country  more 
especially.  Every  rock,  tree,  or  bush,  each  hillock  or  ditch,  served  them 
as  a  lurking-place  to  take  aim  at  the  colonists  when  engaged  in  tillage  or 
planting.  Some  of  their  scouts,  it  is  said,  found  place  for  espial  in  tops  of 
trees  around  the  houses,  ready  to  give  a  s^al  to  their  followers  when  best 
to  attack  the  settlement  they  were  lying  in  wait  to  surprise;  and  if  no 


*  In  the  RdatioM  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  year  1653,  we  find  the  folio wing^  notice 
on  the  pennrj  of  the  colony : — "  The  war  with  the  Iroquois  hu  dried  up  all 
sources  of  prosperity.  The  beaver  are  allowed  to  build  their  dams  in  peace, 
none  being  able  or  willing  to  molest  them.  Crowds  of  Hurons  no  longer  descend 
from  their  country  with  furs  for  trading.  The  Algonquin  country  is  dispeopled ; 
and  the  nations  beyond  it  are  retiring  further  away  still,  fearing  the  musketry 
of  the  Iroquois.  The  keeper  of  the  Company's  store  here  in  Montreal  has  not 
bought  a  single  beaver-skin  for  a  year  past.  At  Three-Rivers,  the  small 
means  in  hand  have  been  used  in  fortifying  the  place,  from  fear  of  an  inroad 
upon  it.  In^he  Quebec  storehouse  all  is  emptiness.  And  thus  everybody  has 
reason  to  be  malcontent.  There  is  not  wherewithal  in  the  treasury  to  meet  the- 
claims  made  upon  it,  or  to  supply  public  wants." 

L 
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propitioM  momttit  mifeneatA^  ihej  would  mmih  Hnen  posM  ftr  dtyfc 
together. 

NeyerthelflBS,  it  was  amidst  sndh  advene  eiieumatamoeB  aa  we  lurwe 
enumerated^  that  the  two  most  extensive  and  fairest  seotiona  of  the  ooiony, 
the  territories  of  Montreal  and  Three-Bivers,  were  gained  for  oitilisatioiB. 
Every  laborer  had  to  play  a  soldier's  part  as  well  as  Mow  lus  own  eallin^ 
and  each  fnrrow  he  ploughed  was  liable  to  be  moistened  with  an  enemy's 
blood  or  his  own«  At  length,  the  eritieal  state  of  Canada  atfcraoied  tlie 
notice  of  parties  in  Franee  whose  attention  was  turned  towards  the  snbjeol 
of  colonisation ;  and  M.  de  Maisonnenve  snooeeded  in  obtaining,  ffom  the 
provinces  of  Maine,  Anjon,  Poiton,  and  Brittany,  a  body  of  eobnista,  wko 
reached  Montreal  in  1663.  They  were  aU  picked  men,  idike  fit  for  the 
needs  of  peace  and  war.  This  reinforsement  was  of  the  greatest  utility ; 
and  the  news  of  its  arrival  probably  daunted  the  hostile  savages  yet  mone 
than  it  heartened  the  native  allies  of  the  eolony.  Besides,  the  most  redom- 
table  of  the  former,  the  Iroquob,  were  beginning  to  perceive  at  last,  thaft 
they  had  much  to  lose  and  little  to  gain  by  making  inveterate  enemies  of 
the  French.  While  in  this  frame  of  mind  making  overtures  for  peace, 
these  were  favorably  listened  to,  and  a  treaty  was  entered  into  by  the 
intermediation  of  Father  Lemoine. 

Upon  this  occasion,  there  was  a  grand  assembly  of  the  cantons.  Father 
Lemoine,  as  French  plenipotenUary,  proffered  nineteen  presents.  As  eaeh 
of  these  was  produced,  the  saVages  uttered  their  usual  grunU  of  satisfaction.*  ^ 
He  then  made  them  an  harangue,  with  a  theatrical  style  of  action,  of  two 
hours'  duration.  This  over,  the  savages  present  grouped  into  cantons,  and 
tribes,  and  a  chief  repeated  what  Father  Lemoine  had  said.  The  discourse 
thus  interpreted  was  followed  by  a  loud  song  of  gladness,  in  which  all 
joined.  Another  chief  now  rose,  and,  addressing  M.  de  Lauzon,  said, 
"  Onnontio,  thou  art  a  pillar  of  the  creation  1  thy  fs^ni  is  a  spirit  of  peace, 
and  thy  words  soften  the  most  rebellious  natures." 

The  ratification  of  the  treaty,  which  took  place  in  1654,  spread  univer- 
sal joy  among  the  savages,  and  opened  a  new  field  for  missionary  f  labors 
in  the  five  Iroquois  cantons,  and  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  colonisation 
of  New  France.  The  pacification,  now  happily  concluded,  had,  nevertheless, 
its  drawbacks.  When  the  resumed  traffic  between  Ihe  French  traders  and 
the  Iroquois  became  brisk,  it  was  still  confined  to  the  four  cantons  nearest 

*  According  to  the  writers  of  the  RtUUiom,  this  was  a  repetition  of  a  Tentral 
noise  something  like  Ho  f'-^B. 

t  Fathers  Lemoine,  Ghanmonot,  Dablon,  Lemercier,  Mesnard,  and  FremiOi 
were  the  annanciators  of  the  faith  in  the  Iroqaois  country. 
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to  Oanada.  The  fiMi  oantoB,  oofmposed  of  Agnien  tribes,  traded  iolefy 
Willi  tiieir  Earopeaa  neighbors,  the  ooionistB  of  WiUianurtadt.^  A  jealoiiB 
fteling  henoe  sroee  among  the  Agnien,  who  fhongfat  their  intereete  were 
eompromned  by  the  trading  prosperity  of  their  eoontrymen  of  the  north. 
They  beeame  intntotably  discontented,  and  determined  to  withdraw  fitom 
the  allianee  with  i^e  Frenoh ;  into  which,  indeed,  they  had  been  reluctantly 
persoaded  to  enter.  A  pretext  alone  was  wanting  to  them  for  assanuBg 
«n  openly  hostile  course,  and  one  was  soon  found. 

At  the  instance  of  the  missionaries,  the  Onnontagnez  had  petitioned 
-M.  de  Laoson  to  form  an  establishment  in  their  country, — a  thing  he  had 
long  desired  himself,  and  which  he  now  hastened  to  realise.    In  the  year 
Allowing  (1656),  Captain  Dopuis  was  sent  thither  ^th  fifty  men.    The 
people  of  Quebec,  while  taking  leave  of  t^ese  persons,  bade  diem  what  was 
Hiougfat  an  eternal  fiirewell,  as  not  doubting  that  they  would  become  vie- 
tims  of  Iroquois  perfidy.     The  little  band  halted,  at  first,  on  the  margin 
of  Lake  Oannentaha  (Salt  Lake) ;  but  they  had  scarcely  b^un  to  form 
a  settlement  there,  when  the  Onnontaguez  became  jealous  of  their  presence 
among  them.    Dislike  soon  rose  to  hate,  and  begot  a  desire  in  the  savages 
to  exterminate  their  guests.     The  French,  forewarned  by  an  intimation 
from  a  dying  Indian,  that  their  perdition  had  been  determined,  prepared 
to  flee  the  country.  As  the  best  way  of  effecting  this,  in  March  following 
they  invited  their  treacherous  neighbors  to  a  banquet,  plied  them  well 
wil^  liquor,  and,  when  all  were  asleep  or  stupified,  the  whole  colony  em- 
barked on  the  Osw^o  River,  in  canoes  secretly  got  together  for  the  pur- 
pose.   As  soon  as  the  Agniers  heard  of  the  flight,  400  of  t^eir  number 
started  in  pursuit;  but  the  fugitives  had  got  headway  enough  to  baffle  aU 
attempts  to  reach  them-f 
The  Hurons  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  under  the  charge  of  Father 

•  «  Williamstown ; "  mistakenly  called  "  Orange  "  bj  M.  Gkumean  and  others. 

**  Fort  Ofange"  was  a  fortified  outpost  near  bj.    Both  places  were  named  in  honor 

.of  the  prince  of  Orange-Nassau.    When  the  British  took  the  New  Netherlands, 

Williamstadt  was  re-named  Albany^  in  compliment  to  James  II,  then,  "  Duke  of 

York  and  Albany."    Fort  Orange  was  erected  in  1612-14.—^. 

t  An  Iroquois  tribe,  the  Onnontagherounons,  had  shown  a  strong  desire  to  be 
alHed  with  the  French,  to  be  christianised  and  to  have  some  of  the  French  to 
live  among  them ;  but  the  Jesuit  Pdres  found  out  that  the  real  aim  of  these 
overtures  was  to  obtaboi  new  fire-arms  and  get  French  workmen  to  repair  the 
bad;  and  this  obtained,  then  to  massacre  them  all  I  Pdre  Ragueneau  escaped, 
with  others,  from  the  country.  The  Iroquois  revenged  themselves  on  the  Pdre's 
Huron  captive  neophytes,  (slaves  of  the  Iroquois),  male  and  female,  burning 
alive  even  their  young  children.    Bdatiom^  1667,  pp.  1-6.- 
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Kagneneau,  had  now  beoome  cultivators  of  the  soiL  One  day,  a  b&nd 
of  Agniers  fell  nnezpeotedly  upon  ninety  of  them,  men,  women  and 
ehildren,  killed  a  nnmber,  and  eaptored  the  rest.  A  part  of  theee  refu- 
gee Hnrons,  no  longer  feeling  seenre  in  their  outlying  asylum,  quitted 
the  island  for  Quebec ;  while  another  portion,  distrusting  Fiendi  pro- 
tection altogether,  rashly  offered  to  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the 
Agniers.  The  latter  made  them  large  promises  of  kindness^  protesting 
that  they  should  be  treated,  every  way,  as  brothers;  all  with  the  intent 
tion  of  destroying  or  endaving  them,  which  took  place  accordingly. 
The  surviving  Hurons  had  become  incapable  of  self-government;  and 
when  a  few  who  remained  at  Quebec  were  asked  for  by  the  Agniers,  the 
governor  was  weak  enongh  to  deliver  them  up  to  thirty  delegates  sent  to 
demand  them.  These  savages  became  quite  insolent  on  the  occasion,  in 
presence  of  French  authority ;  its  supreme  representative  humbly  receive 
ing  the  law,  as  it  were,  from  a  horde  of  barbarianSb 

M.  de  Lauzon  had  neither  the  talents  nor  the  energy  necessary  for  the 
head  of  a  government  placed  in  difficult  circumstances.  This  was  felt  by 
all,  and  he  was  superseded  by  an  order  from  the  French  ministry. 

The  Viscount  Yoyer  d'Argenson,  then  a^^inted  Oovemor  of  New 
France,  landed  in  Quebec,  A.  d.  1658,  at  a  time  when  Canada  was  over- 
run  everywhere  by  armed  barbarians :  Dupuis  and  his  party  had  returned^ 
finding  it  impossible  to  gain  a  peaceable  footing  in  the  wilderness.  Eve» 
within  the  colony,  it  was  now,  as  before  the  treaty  of  1653,  unsafe  to 
labor  unarmed,  or  to  travel  without  an  escort.  The  new  governor  set 
out  in  pursuit  of  aggressive  bands  of  Iroquois  the  next  day  after  that  of 
his  arrival,  but  their  movements  were  quicker  than  his.  He  ascended 
the  river,  shortly  afterwards,  with  200  men  as  a  corps  of  observation^ 
and  snoceeded  in  driving  them  as  &r  back  as  the  Richelieu  Isles,^ 

On  his  return  to  Quebec,  such  of  the  savage  tribes  as  still  sought  to 
maintain  amicable  relations  with  the  colonists  came  to  pay  their  respects, 
and  to  crave  French  protection  against  their  implacable  enemies. 

M.  d'Argenson,  made  aware  of  the  increasing  difficulties  of  the  govern- 
ment, through  the  stinted  resources  at  its  command,  hastened  to  implore 
reinforcements  of  meo,  trained  to  war  and  industry;  frankly  expressing 
his  belief  to  the  French  ministry,  that,  if  succour  were  not  accorded, 
Canada  would  be  irretrievably  lost  to  France. 


•  On  the  10th  of  Julj,  1658,  M.  d'Argenson,  a  few  weeks  after  his  arriTal  ia 

Canada,  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  with  an  anned  flotilla,  intending  to  go  aa 

high  as  Montreal ;  bat  reaching  Lake  St.  Peter,  the  wind  became  contrarj,  and 

80  it  continued  for  some  dajs.    Losing  patience,  he  tamed  helm,  and  went  back 

0  Qaebec— 'ite/o^ion*  da  JUuUn,  sub  an.  1668.— J?. 
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In  addifion  to  Inrbario  invasioiiB,  dyil  and  religions  qnarrds  super 
Tened.  Tbe  archbishop  of  Eonen  regarded  the  colony  as  a  dependency 
^  his  diocese.  He  had^  consequently,  sent  letters  to  the  governor  ordaining 
M.  de  Qnelns  to  pat  himself  under  the  orders  of  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  he 
had  del^ated  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical  afiairs.  M.  de  Quelus  laid  claim 
to  have  been  invested  himself  with  that  duty,  and  refused  to  recognise 
&B  archbishop  as  his  metropolitan*  The  governor  induced  M.  de  Quelus 
to  retire  to  MoAtreal,  and  wrote  to  Paris  intimating  his  opinion  that  an 
episcopal  see  was  wanted  in  Canada,  to  maintun  peace  in  its  church  estab- 
lishment. But  the  pope  had  already  supplied  the  want  by  anticipation ; 
for,  in  1657,  he  had  constituted  Canada,  ecclesiastically,  a  vicariat-apos- 
tolical,  with  M.  de  Laval  as  its  first  head.  M.  de  Laval  came  to  Canada 
in  1659,  and  almost  directiy  there  aroee  dissensions  between  him  and  the 
governor  on  the  subject  of  precedence  in  the  council  and  of  church  inoen- 
aings  (TenoeM  &  Vigl%$e).  But  it  is  necessaiy  to  ascend  for  a  moment  to 
the  sources  of  these  troubles. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  missionaries  in  default  of  magis- 
trates and  other  functionaries,  (the  home  government  not  providing  such), 
had  devolved  upon  them  a  portion  of  the  civil  duties  in  the  parishes. 
Clothed  thus  with  two  great  powers,  they  insensibly  acquired,  by  their 
accomplishments  and  good  management,  an  authority,  which  they  began 
to  exercise  as  if  it  were  their  legitimate  possession.  They  thus  excited 
ihe  jealousy  of  the  governors  and  ehie&  of  the  laity.  This  feeling  increased 
after  the  adv^t  of  M.  de  Laval,  whose  absolute  spirit  jarred  with 
public  prejudices.  M.  d'Argenson  wrote  to  the  minister,  that  M.  de 
Laval  was  opinionated,  and  that  his  zeal  led  him  to  encroach  illegally  on 
the  jurifldietion  of  otiiers.  In  vain  did  the  former  call  to  lus  aid  the 
eonnseb  of  P^res  Dablon  and  Lakmant 

A  royal  edict  was  passed,  in  1659,  for  harmoniously  regulating  the 
rivil  government  of  the  colony.  It  was  ordained,  inter  alia,  that  all  the 
inhabitants,  as  suitors  at  law,  should  address  themselves,  in  first  resort, 
to  the  judges  already  named  by  the  Company ;  with  power  of  ai^)eal, 
however,  from  their  decisions  to  the  governor  in  council,  in  all  matters 
civil,  criminai,  or  of  contravention,  not  of  importance  sufficient  to  be 
carried  before  the  Parliament  (supreme  court)  of  Paris;  or  in  r^ard  of 
such  offences  as  involved  prompt  and  exemplary  punishment.  Another 
edict  accompanied  the  foregoing,  ordaining  that  royal  lieutenants,  general 
and  particular,  greffiers  and  sergeants  (head  registrars  and  bailiffs),  should 
■ot  be  superseded  except  by  a  command  of  the  king  in  council. 
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The  Infio  in  pelftrf  iritli  the  natavofly  owing  to  tbeir  oantinaal  boelili- 
ties  agaiiuit  eaoh  other,  had  by  this  time  greatly  fallen  oSl  For  its  reri- 
valy  the  goTemor  reoommended  the  ^snnation  of  a  local  aaaociation  of 
tiaden,  in  dependeaoe  doobtlen  upon  the  metropolitan  company ;  restrioi- 
ing  the  cekmiBts  finom  *"C>p»g  in  a  trade  wherem  interlopiag  tended  to 

throw  all  into  eonfaaioa. 
M  thia  wki^  da»kting  lu)0ti]itie0,  by  the  Iroquois,  against  the  colon  J 

and  its  Indian  allies,  eontinned  nnoessingly.  In  1660,  seventeen  of  the 
armed  inhabitants,  commanded  by  Danlac,  were  attaeked  unawares  by  500t 
or  600  of  those  sayages,  in  a  palisade  post,  at  the  foot  of  Long-Sault. 
The  French,  aided  by  fifty  Hnrons  and  A]gonqaios>  held  oat  for  tea 
days :  bat  being  at  length  deserted  by  most  of  their  native  aoziliariesy 
the  besiegen  forced  the  place  and  killed  all  its  delenders.  Before  the 
Iroqaois  got  in,  foar  Frenchmen,  who  were  left  anhart^  along  with  a  lev 
faiihfiil  Horons,  seeing  that  all  was  loat,  despatched  their  woonded  %omr 
ndes,  lest  they  should  be  tortured  by  the  Iroquois.* 

The  self-devotedness  of  Daulao  and  his  brave  men  was  equal  to  a  vic- 
tory in  its  effects ;  for  the  savages,  stniok  by  the  stout  resistance  they 
now  met  with  and  by  other  cheeks  they  received,  gave  up  all  thooght  of 
making  an  attack  they  had  planned  on  Quebec,  a  rumour  of  which  inten- 
tion had  already  alarmed  its  inhabituits.  Their  deogn  had  be^i,  onoe 
masters  of  that  city,  to  ascend  the  river  to  Three-Rivers  and  Montreal^ 
and  desolate  the  cultivated  territory  around  those  settlements.  As  a  pre- 
cautionary  measare  at  Qaebec,  the  convents  and  chief  dwellings  thet^ 
had  been  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  a  portion  of  the  townspeople 
removed  into  the  forts;  in  the  lower  town  the  issoes  were  barricaded^ 
and  guard-houses  set  aroand  it.  All  males  capable  of  bearing  arms  were 
embodied,  mounting  guard  day  and  night ;  every  one  being  determined 
should  the  barbarians  prevail,  to  sell  his  life  at  a  dear  rate. 

The  warlike  excitement  soon  subsided,  on  welcome  news  being  brought 
by  a  Hnron  who  escaped  from  the  massacre  at  Long-Sault,  that  the  Ira. 
quois  had  renounced  th^  hostile  designs  on  Quebec  for  the  time.  Before 
obtaining  full  assurance  that  the  latter  were  in  full  retreat,  as  they  reallj 
were,  or  that  all  danger  was  quite  past,  nevertheless  a  solemn  Te  Jkum 
for  the  unexpected  deliverance  was  chanted  in  the  dty  ehurehes.  The 
fear  of  the  inhabitants  that  the  savages,  soapending  their  design  upon 
the  oapital,  would  fall  vengefuUy,  meantime,  upon  the  lands  of  the  colony^ 
^-their  apprehensions,  we  say,  were  so  far  justified  that  in  winter  follow* 
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illg,  the  Iseq/BoiBj  oolfeotivg  fiuraes  ui  tke  npper  oomtiy,  kiUed  or  made 
prifloaer  serrenl  iaditod  ookHuste  {oand  at  a  distaBce  ttom  tlie  alroiig- 
lloMflL  When  ibey  aaailed  the  hltor,  hewerer,  ihej  eaqperienoed  Booh 
Iqh  that  ihflj  grev  tiied  of  tiieir  aMempts;  and,  Mon  afterwards,  depn- 
tJeafironi  the  oaataBa  of  OanoBtagues  wad  GcjogoiuiMi  came  to  Montreal 
^  tceat  &r  paaee  with  the  VwotA.  Not  traatbg  much  to  thdr  pledged 
wovd,  the  go¥6nMr  yet  iodiaed  to  accept  the  offer,  thhikiiig  that  evea  a 
tenpeniiy  paeifioalieii  wae  pve&rable  to  naeeaniig  hoetilitiea  with  ene- 
^ues  agaiaat  wh<»n  it  waa  Jn^weaiMe  to  aot  otherwiae  tiun  defennTely, 
firau  waat  of  levee  to  keep  the  field.  The  people  of  thoae  two  nations, 
tfi  the  same  tiadc^  amMig  whom  were  aeveffal  ohriateaed  saTagea,  asked 
that  a  Bilsaionaiy  should  be  seat  among  them;  and  father  Lemoine  having 
efieied  togo,  keset  ont,«haiged  with  a  fiivorahle  answer  by  the  gotemov, 
iind  some  pr^aevts  for  the  Indian  chiefiL 

The  negotiation  had  arrived  at  this  point,  when  the  baron  d*Avaagoiii 
fgpivrei  from  Fiance^  in  1((61,  to  sieceed  M.  d'Axgenson,''whom  disease, 
nusondentandingi,  and  a  repngnanoe  to  dissension,  induced  to  solicit  a 
recall  be&ie  his  period  of  servioe  had  expired.     The  irruptions  of  the 
XroqiuoiSi  and  angiy  disoossionfi' with  the  olei^,  filled  np  his  short 
adminiBtration.    M-  de  Laval  complained  to  the  governor's  brother,  a 
ooonciUor  of  state  at  Paris,  that  M.  d'Ai^genson  had  taken  in  evil  pavt 
certain  representations  vtade  to  hia.    The  governor,  on  the  other  hand, 
4|g9in  accosed  the  prelate  of  betag  opinionated,  and  encroaidiing  on  Ihe 
jqrisdictian  of  othcfs.  The  latter  retorted  by  asserting  that  a  bishop  could 
4q  what  he  liked,  ad^oig  a  threat  of  exoommunieatinghis  censor.    More- 
over, the  governor  always  made  Pdre  Lalemant  his  mediator  in  these 
quarrels ;  saying, ''  he  is  a  person  of  surpassing  merit,  and  consommately 
sound  judgment" 

During  M.  d'Aigenson's  fkdminlstration,  seme  prt^^reas  was  made  in 
discovery:  on  one  side,  in  the  oouutry  beyond  Lake  Superiw,  among  the 
Sioux;  on  another,  in  the  Esquimaux  country,  en  Hudson's  Bay. 

The  new  goverpor  had  gained  distinction  in  the  wars  of  Hungary. 
He  was  of  a  resolute  temperament  and  unbending  eharaoter;  and  brought 
into  the  affiurs  o(  Canada  ibe  rigidity  that  he  had  contracted  in  military 
service. 

On  arriving  at  Qud>eo,  he  determined  to  visit  all  the  posts  of  the  colony. 
He  admired  the  plains  loaded  with  growing  crops,  and  remarked  that 
the  value  of  such  a  oountry  was  unknown  in  France;  that  ignorance  of 
it  alone  caused  it  to  be  neglected.  He  wrote  to  the  court  what  he  had 
seen,  and  solicited  the  despatch  of  troops  and  munitions  which  had  been 
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promifled  to  liim  when  he  left.    His  demand  was  for  3,000  legolan,  to 
take  poeseBsion  of  the  Iroquois  territory,  or  600  oolonists. 

Just  then  he  reoeived  intelligenoe  from  P^re  Lemoine.  At  a  great 
oonneil  of  deputies  from  three  of  the  Iroquois  nations,  Onnontaguez, 
Goyqgouins,  and  Tsonnonthouans,  Lemoine  communioated  the  ex-gover- 
nor's answer  to  the  overtures  of  these  tribes,  and  presented  the  gifts  he 
had  designed  for  their  chief  men.  Deliberations  among  the  deputies 
followed,  which  lasted  for  several  days.  Lemoine  was  then  informed  that 
a  del^ation  from  the  assembled  deputies  would  forthwith  be  sent  on,  headed 
by  Garakonthi^,  a  recognised  friend  of  the  French,  and  a  man  of  reputa- 
tion among  his  compatriots,  as  brave  in  war,  wise  and  eloquent  at  all 
times.  The  choice  of  such  a  negociator  was  esteemed  as  of  happy  augury 
at  Montreal;  where  the  party  were  well  received  by  the  governor,  and 
the  preliminaries  quickly  and  satis&ctorily  arranged.  The  treaty  then 
entered  into  was  ratified  in  1662. 

Still  M.  d'Avaugour  had  his  doubts  whether  the  pacification  thus 
concluded  would  be  lasting;  for  two  of  the  Iroquois  cantond  had  refused 
to  concur  in  it.  In  fact,  the  Iroquois  bands  had  scarcely  ceased  to  wage 
war,  on  one  side,  than  they  made  hostile  irruptions  on  others,  upon  differ- 
ent points,  falling  unawares  upon  their  human  prey,  and  always  killing 
more  or  fewer  persons.*  He  profited  by  this  fresh  outbreak  to  depict, 
in  strong  colors,  the  situation  of  the  colony,  for  the  royal  consideration, 
and  prayed  His  Majesty  to  take  the  country  under  his  immediate  protec- 
tion. Every  other  chief  functionary  backed  this  suit;  and  M.  Bouroher, 
governor  of  Three-Bivers,  was  charged  to  proceed  to  Paris  to  reinforce 
the  representations  made  by  M.  d'Avaugour.  The  king  gave  a  good 
reception  to  the  Canadian  agent,  and  ordered  that  400  men  should  forth- 
with proceed  to  Quebec.  M.  de  Mouts  was  directed,  also  to  repair  to 
the  colony,  take  an  ocular  view  of  it,  and  report  accordantiy.  Such 
commiiBions  as  this,  usually  preceded  a  change  of  policy.  The  arrival  of 
M.  de  Monts,  who  had  taken  possession  of  Placentia  fort,  in  name  of 
the  king,  when  on  his  way  to  Newfoundland,  spread  great  joy  among  the 
inhabitants;  who  began  to  believe  that  the  home  government  surely  meant 
to  attend  seriously  to  their  interests.  But  at  the  moment  when  they  most 
trusted  to  obtain  salutary  reforms  and  a  happier  future,  new  dissensions, 
which  put  the  whole  colony  into  commotion,  and  for  the  time  made  all 
else  be  forgotten,  arose  between  the  governor  and  the  bishop. 

It  had  been  remarked,  that  on  his  arrival  M.  d'Avaugour  paid  a  visit 

•  JETictotre  de  MontrM^  by  M.  Dollier  de  Oasson. 
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to  tbe  JesnitB)  witboat  dmog  the  like  dvility  to  the  bishop;  while,  soon 
thereafter,  he  appointed  their  saperinteadent  a  couneDbr  of  state,  although, 
efer  fdnoe  the  ereotion  of  the  yicariat^neral,  the  prelate  had  rq>laoed 
tiie  jpires  in  that  capacity.*  The  resentment  cansed  by  these  preferences 
iras  deep,  though  for  a  time  not  overtly  manifested ;  bat  smouldering 
chagrin  is  ever  prone  to  burst  into  flame,  and  an  open  quarrel  between 
the  offending  and  offended  parties  only  waited  for  a  pretext.  It  found 
one  in  the  yezatious  question  of  the  liquor  traffic  with  the  savages,  f 

At  all  times,  the  sale  of  strong  drink  to  the  naUyes  was  prohibited, 
upon  the  interposition  of  the  missionaries,  by  very  severe  and  often 
renewed  ordinances,  as  extant  public  document  prove.  The  government, 
in  its  purblind  religious  seal,  by  thus  giving  way  to  the  clergy,  opened 
Hie  door  to  a  thousand  difficulties,  from  subordinating  to  each  other  two 
powers  which  ought  to  be  kept  severally  apart  So  long  as  the  colonial 
population  was,  in  a  manner,  of  nominal  amount  only,  the  inconvenience 
arising  was  scarcely  felt,  because  its  operation  was  very  limited ;  but  in 
proportion  as  the  colony  extended,  and  being  governed  by  men  jealous  of 
their  powers,  and  as,  in  any  case,  the  savages  could  procure  liquors  from 
the  New  Netherlands  and  New  England,-— despite  all  prohibitions  by  the 
French  authorities,  the  case  became  a  perplexing  one  for  the  Canadian 
Government,  for  the  opposition  of  the  clergy  to  the  supplying  of  alcoholic 
beverages  to  the  natives  both  obstructed  trade  and  imperilled  alliances 
formed  wiili  them.  To  get  out  of  the  difficulty,  some  persons  wished  that 
a  oompromiBe  should  be  made  with  the  bishop,  by  offering  to  repress  the 
disorders  attending  an  unlimited  liquor  traffic ;  but  the  catholic  clergy, 
lightly  jealous  of  infractions  of  religious  independence,  and  who  rarely 
compounded  with  the  secular  expediencies  of  communities  under  their 
s^nritual  jurisdiction,  insisted  upon  a  total  prohibition  of  all  liquor  traffic 
with  the  natives.  Pious  governors  viewed  such  a  demand  as  a  due  exer- 
cise of  an  ecclesiastical  right  ,*  but  those  governors  who  thought  that  the 

*  Journal  des  JiiuUes,  This  manoscript  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  Pdres  O. 
Lftlemant,  Baguenean,  and  Lemercier,  BucceBsiTely  Buperiors  of  the  Jesnits  in 
Canada,  during  the  yean  1645  to  1672. 

t  EtatprUerU  de  VEgliie,  itdela  cohnU  dona  la  Nouoelle  Francty  by  the  bishop 
of  Quebec,  (St-Yallier)  :  "The  people  of  Port  Royal  (Annapolis)  appeared  to 
be  desiroas,  though  against  their  pecuniary  interest,  to  moderate  the  brandy 
traffic  with  the  natiyes,  if  we  thought  fit ;  even  desiring  I  would  procure  new 
ordinances  regarding  it,  and  asking  that  those  existing  should  be  enforced,  in 
order  that  the  conversion  of  so  many  barbarians  should  not  be  impeded ;  the  pas* 
sion  for  liquor  among  them  seeming  to  be  the  only  insuperable  obstacle  to  their 
becoming  perfect  christians.'' 
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oItiI  power  flhoald  be  independent  of  the  BaQ^rdotd,  f^garded  tbe  wAfSf^ 
▼ention  of  tlie  eleigy  afl  da^geroiuu    VL  d'ATai^anr  vas  in  ih&  latter 

The  question  thns  presented  itself  under  two  aqiectfl,  aooording  as  it 
was  viewed  from  an  ecclesiastical  or  political  stand-point  Bat  the.  diffi^ 
culty  was  really  of  easy  aoktion ;  for,  &om  the  time  Uiat  the  provinoe 
ceased  to  be  a  missionary  settlement,  the  civil  power  entered  into  pos- 
session of  aU  its  rights  and  due  authority.  Tbe  result  was  the  same  aa 
to  the  point  under  diecussioa,  because  the  liquor  traffic  could  not  be  abeo- 
lutety  &ee  among  the  savages:  commercial  no  less  than  political  intereat 
demanded  great  circumspection  in  that  rc|gard«  In  Canada^  as  in  the 
English  colonieai  where  prohjbitLons  also  existedi  the  government  waa 
bound  to  relax  lestrictions  according  to  the  varyii^  uigencies  of  ea/oh 
eaae. 

The  more  immediate  cause  for  bringing  the  governor  and  prelate  iuto 
collision  at  the  present  time,  was  the  imprisonment  of  a  widow  for  seUiog 
liquor  to  some  savages,  probably  loiterers  in  the  settlement.  The  woman 
having  applied  to  one  of  the  Jesuits  for  his  intercession  with  the  civil 
authorities,  he  not  only  consented,  but  (for  reasons  not  apparent)  actually 
justified  what  she  had  done.*  The  governor,  who  had,  shortly  before^ 
caused  three  men  to  be  shot  together,t  for  similar  violations  of  the  law, 
irritated  at  the  interposition, — ^uneasy  in  his  mind  also,  it  may  be,  at  hav- 
ing inflicted  a  penalty  so  disproportioned  to  a  law-made  crime, — M. 
d' Avaugour  exclaimed  wrothfully,  that  "  since  the  sale  of  liquors  was  es- 
teemed to  be  no  fault  in  the  present  case,  it  should  cease  to  be  treated  aa 
an  offence  in  all  others  -"  adding  that  he,  at  leaat,  would  not  lend  himself 
in  future  to  the  execution  of  laws  so  contradictorily  applied. 

The  bishop,  who  was  a  man  of  inflexible  temper  and  lofby  in  bearings 
took  this  in  high  dudgeon.  The  entire  clergy  followed  his  lead ;  and 
while  their  preachers  thundered  in  the  pulpits  against  those  who  ventured 
to  continue  the  liquor  traffic  with  the  Indians,  or  dared  to  countenance 
those  who  did  90,  every  priest  began  privately  to  refuse  absolution  to  any 
such  in  the  oon&saionaL  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  majority  of  the 
people  made  common  cause  with  the  governor,  and  clamored  against  the 
clergy.  At  length  the  bishop,  mitred  and  stoled,  crosier  in  hand,  went 
in  procession,  with  all  his  clergy,  to  the  q^thedral,  where,  after  a  moving 
discourse  on  the  evil  effect  of  the  spirit  traffic  on  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
the  natives,  he  read  a  general  sentence  of  excommunication  against  aU 
who  should  persist  in  carrying  it  on.     The  anathema  thus  solemnly  enun* 


■  inw 


•  The  InierceBsor  for  the  offender  was  Pdre  LalleaMAt,  Bays  Gharleyoix«i*<fiS. 
t  Journal  dsi  JitttUit. 


flisted,  whik  it  oonpieheidad  withai  its  sweep  the  g9v«nior  sad  Msl 
dyil  fiinetiaiiaries,  fell  stilUMmi  from  the  epieoopal  eludr  ae  r^fyrded  th» 
traliGken  tkemael^eB;  bat  it  had  thk  naifainnibifl  eSMt,  that  it  kvovghft 
Ae  power  of  the  ohmoh  into  diaeredit^  and,  for  a  aeaaon,  mnoh  dimin^ 
iahed  its  legitimate  inflaeDoe^  over  the  minds  of  men  in  generaL*  As  a 
nataial  ooBaeqoeneey  pzoieels  were  entered  against  &e  bishop's  oondvet 
by  the  ohief  lajaaen  of  the  oolony,  and  transmitted  to  the  home  govem- 
mmt.  These  most  have  had  some  wei^t  at  oourt^  fat  H.  de  Laval 
foaiid  it  expedient  to  proeeed  to  Fraaoe  and  defend  what  he  had  done. 
There,  haying  no  oonnter-infloenoe  in  presenoe  at  oooxt  to  oembat  his^ 
he  not  only  obtained  a  complete  jnstiAeation  for  hiaselfy  bat  a  royal  ordar 
for  the  reoall  of  M.  d'Ayai^or ;  a  proper  saeoessor  for  whom  the  proodi 
prdate  was  invited  to  indioats^  for  the  right  diieetion  cf  the  king  in  hia 
ehfiiee. 

It  was  while  the  oountiy  was  agitated  by  these  diseoids^  that  Vebmaij 
5, 1663,  a  violent  earthqaake-shoefc  was  felt  in  most  regions  of  Canada, 
also  in  some  parts  of  the  New  Netheriands  and  New  England.  The  first 
shock  was  followed  by  others,  of  a  weaker  kind,  in  Canada,  at  intervals 
tifi  Angost  or  September  foltowlng.f  Notwithstanding  the  duration  of 
these  pertorbationS)  so  rare  in  oar  htitndes,  the  damage  done  was  small ; 
being  confined  to  the  foil  of  a  few  chimney-topa,  and  to  the  dislooationof 
some  rooks  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  bdow  Cape  Torment^ 

The  savages  said  that  the  groondrheavings  were  caused  by  the  sookof 
their  ancestors,  who  had  taken  a  fancy  to  return  to  earth.  To  prevent 
this,  ihey  fired  their  muskets  in  the  air  to  scare  them,  as  fearing  that, 
should  they  succeed  in  the  attempt,  there  would  not  be  enough  game  in 

*  It  was  a  remark  of  the  great  Lord  Clarendon,  that  the  clergy  in  general 
are,  of  all  nen  taaght  to  read  and  write,  those  least  fitted  to  manage  properly 
the  ordinary  business  of  daily  life. — HiMtory  of  the  Chrand  Rebellion, — B. 

t  Morton  and  Jo8selyn.-^M .  Rihand,  wbo  treats  the  story  as  *'  a  picas  flrand,* 
denies  that  any  earthquake  oconrred  in  the  parts  of  America  above  stated,  at 
the  time ;  and  certainly  the  annalists  of  the  oonterminoos  Datch  and  Bnglish 
colonies  make  no  mention  of  anything  of  the  kind.— £.] 

t  "  The  Shrove  days  of  this  year  [the  foar  flesh-days  before  Lent]  were  sig- 
nalised among  others  by  soTprising  and  fbarfhl  earthquakings,  which  began  half 
an  hour  before  the  close  of  the  8alut  of  Monday  6th  Februarj,  day  of  the  fes- 
tiral  of  our  Holy  [Jesuit]  Martjrs  of  Japan,  namelj  near  6|  o^clock  [p.m.]  and 
continued  for  the  space  of  about  two  Mmrere;  and  again  in  the  night,  and 
afterwards  during  the  days  and  nights  following  at  interrals,  at  one  time 
strongly,  at  others  weakly  felt;  all  which  did  harm  to  certain  chimnejs,  and 
caused  other  light  loss  and  petty  damage ;  but  was  of  great  benefit  to  souls.  •  • 
and  they  continued  till  Iftth  March  or  thereabout  pretty  peroepUbly."— /oimial 
det  JUuUee^  sub  an.  1668. 
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Ihe  eouDfiy  for  both  geaentiooBy  tiie  ptese&t  and  tiie  departed  I  The 
plieiiODieiia,  beeome  rqietitife,  abambed  pablie  atfte&iioii ;  and,  added  to 
the  alerts  ghren  to  die  odoiiiatB  by  the  Iroqaoiay  had  theeffeet  of  prodno- 
ing  an  oblivion  of  the  diandenees  between  the  bigh  fbnctaonaiies,  civil 
and  eeelcaJaatieaL 

It  was  when  bia  dispates  with  the  biahop  were  moat  violent,  that  H.- 
d'Avangoor  thoo^t  it  hia  dntj  to  le-oonatitate  hia  oonndl,  which  had 
been  diaorganiaed  during  the  qnarreL  He  then  pnt  all  the  oldest  mem> 
hea  on  the  retired  hat,  and  replaced  them  bj  men  whose  opinions  were 
in  harmon J  with  his  own ;  and  also  made  other  changes,  which  caused 
a  great  sensation  on  account  of  Aeir  noveltj,  and  led  him  to  be  regarded 
as  a  very  audarious  person.  Those  who  sufeed  by  his  innovations  jffofesBed 
to  think  that  they  were  of  dangerous  consequence  to  a  government 
naturally  so  little  variable,  in  all  ra^wcts,  as  that  of  Canada,  and  which 
had  never  changed  its  character.^  It  waa  therefore  with  extreme  jdeasura 
that  these  conservatives  viewed  the  recall  of  '^^the  reformer;"  one  who 
had  talents  certainly,  but  whose  prideful  bearing  wounded  the  self-love  of 
his  subordinates. 

M.  de  M^,  fort-major  of  Caen,  in  Normandy,  came  to  replace  M. 
d'Avangour,  in  1603. — The  latter,  after  a  short  stay  in  France,  entered 
the  service  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  was  killed,  in  1664,  while 
bravely  defending  the  fort  of  Serin,  on  the  Croatian  frontier,  against  the 
Turks  under  the  grand-visier  Eoprouli,  'shortly  before  the  fiunous  battle 
of  St-Oothard. 

The  administration  of  M.  d'Avaugour  is  remarkable  for.the  changes  he 
effected  in  the  colony.  This  governor  did  much,  by  his  energy  and  re- 
monstrances, to  induce  the  king  to  labor  seriously  for  the  advancement  of 
Canada,  and  to  establish  there  a  system  more  favorable  to  its  prosperity. 
Had  the  governor,  towards  that  end,  only  removed  the  obstacles  put  in 
the  way  of  amelioration  by  the  petty  oligarchy  which  absorbed  adminis- 
trative influence,  he  would  still  have  well  earned  a  claim  to  the  public 
gratitude.  His  quarrel  with  M.  Laval,  also,  disclosed  the  grave  inconve- 
niences attending  the  absence  of  a  judicial  administration;  inconveniences 
which  the  bishop  himself  was  the  first  to  recognise,  and  which  he  contri- 
buted efficaciously  to  remove  by  sustaining,  if  not  suggesting,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  sovereign  council.  Having  no  interest  in  the  "  Company 

•  <<  Thii  month  a  change  took  place  in  the  Goancil :  Monsieur  the  goTernor 
having,  of  hU  own  anthoritj,  removed  those  who  composed  it,  and  inducted  ten 
others,  four  and  four  for  each  four  months  of  the  year ;  afterwards  the  sjndics 
were  cashiered,  and  several  other  novelties  set  up.— Joi«ma<  du  JisvUtt^  April 
1662. 
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of  a  Hundred  Partners,"  wbich  nominal  linndred  liad  then  dwindled 
to  fiirty-fiye,  M.  d'ATangoor  persuaded  Loaia  XTV  to  break  it  up,  and 
to  resume,  in  1663,  poflsession  of  territorial  joriadiction  oyer  the  oolony 
irliioh  he  had  conceded  to  a  trading  association. 

As  a  kind  of  parting  bequest  to  the  colonists  of  New  France,  its  ez- 
governor  drew  up  an  able  memoir,  presented  to  the  chief  minister,  in 
which  he  advised  that  the  French  nation  shonld  establish  itself  strongly 
in  Canada,  espeoiaUy  at  Qoebec ;  that  a  fort,  auxiliary  to  strengthened 
works  round  the  city  itself,  ought  to  be  erected  at  Point  Leyi,  and  another 
si  the  riyer  St  Oharles.    He  recommended  that  3000  selected  soldiers 

used  to  rural  labor  as  well  as  inured  to  war,  should  be  located  on  allotments 
of  land,  to  be  subsisted  thereon  for  three  years  till  they  could  obtain  suffi- 
cient produce  for  sel^support.  "  Plaisance,  Gkuip^,  and  Gape-Breton,"  he 
remarked, ''  were  well  enough  for  fishermen;"  but  l^e  regions  around  them 
were  arid,  and  did  not  produce  enough  food  for  those  who  firequented  their 
shores ;  and  the  people  located  higher  up  sometimes  had  scarcely  enough 
for  themselyes,  and  seldom  any  to  spare  for  the  wants  of  other  parts  of 
New  France ;  of  which,  he  repeated,  Quebec  ever  would  be  the  foundation 
sUme;  adding :  "  When  I  take  note  of  the  European  wars  now  ended 
and  the  progress  that  has  marked  the  past  fifty  years  and  may  attend  the 
ten  years  next  coming,  not  only  my  duty  bids  but  impels  me  to  express 
my  opinions  boldly." 

These  patriotic  sentimenta  were  not  listened  to  so  attentively  as  they 
deserved  to  be.  Torrents  of  French  blood  were  shed,  millions  of  money 
were  expended,  in  making  petty  acquisitions  of  European  territory  to 
extend  the  limits  of  Old  France ;  while,  with  a  few  thousands  of  such 
colonists  as  those  recommended  by  M.  d*Avaugour,  with  bodies  of  men 
not  more  numerous  than  those  slain  in  the  great  batties  of  Luxembourg 
and  Cond^,  she  might  have  assured  to  herself,  for  ever,  the  possession  of 
a  great  part  of  America.  The  wars  of  Louis  XIV,  and  those  succeeding 
the  first  French  revolution,  did  they  bring  to  the  several  generations  <^ 
France  as  much  profit  as  did  immense  colonisation  to  the  people  of  Bri- 
tish race  ? — How  much  cause  have  we  for  regretting  the  lost  opportunity 
of  easily  acquiring  a  world,  merely  at  the  cost  of  that  brow-sweat  which 
fertilises  the  soil  and  founds  empires.* 

*  The  translator,  being  donbtftil  whether  he  has  canght  the  meaning  of  this 
concluding  sentence  of  the  chapter,  sabjoins  the  sentence  aa  it  stands  on  page 
147 ;  Quel  regret  d'avoir  perdu  un  monde,  qu'il  aurait  ^t^  fkcile  d'acqu^rir,  un 
monde  qui  n'aurait  coilit^  que  les  Bueurs  qui  fertilisent  les  sillons  et  qui  fondent 
lea  empires.''— B. 
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Fnuoe,  again  beeona  mtotiaa  of  AouUa  bj  the  treaty  of  St.  GenBafan-es-LaTe,  divldea  it 
Into  three  portSona ;  eonaigned,  raapeettrely,  to  eommaoder  lUdDI  (gorernor),  to  ChoYaller 
4e  la  Toor,  and  to  X.  I>aolk— TheM  gianteaa  take  ruiiaqaid  tnm  fl»  BaglMiv— Wagte^ 
war  againat  eaeh  other,  Ia  Tour  appUea  for  aid  to  the  peofile  of  KaiwanhiiBBlti,  who,  after 

oonraltfaig  the  Bible,  to  know  whether  tt  woold  be  lawflil,  tend  him  a  fkroraUe  anawer. 

Treatf  of  peaoe  «ad  eoBdMree  rignad  bMwaen  fl»  gorenoBenti  of  Aeidia  nad  M^w 
BnghuMl.— lA  Tov  left  to  Ua  ftto.— HeroiaBi  of  MadaaBe  de  Ia  Tobt,  who  twtee  repvlaes 
the  troops  of  CbMniaBj,  saooeaior  of  BazilD.— She  le  betrayed  bj  one  of ^  her  people,  and 
the  fl»H  tidkea;  ftle  of  tte  ganiaon^^he  dlasbrrtmi-hearted.— CM!  war  raging thnwgfa. 
o«t  Aeadla.-'^UTer  CnymweU  aends  an  expedition  Ihnn  England ;  Fori>Bojal  and  aeyenl 
other  poati  seized  by  the  English  (16M).— Cromwell  grants  the  proTinee,  as  an  Engllah 
dependency,  to  La  Tour,  to  Sir  Thoasas  Tsmple,  and  WUHaB  Crewnv— Aeadia  vealorad  to 
Vnnoeby  tlie  treaty  of  Bredn  in  1007. 

GardiiuLl  Bioheliea,  while  stiptilatiiig  by  an  artiole  of  the  treaty  of  St. 
Germain,  that  England  fthoold  yield  to  France  the  posts  of  Acadia,  then 
in  English  poasession,  had  no  Berioos  intention  of  colonising  the  oonntry. 
It  was  tacitly  UDderstood  that  it  should  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  held  it  in  farm.  Left  to  their  own  discretion  in  its  wilderness, 
where  they  reigned  absolute  over  traders  and  natives,  the  former,  from 
disputing  about  contested  rights  of  traffic,  took  up  arms  against  each  other, 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  battling  feiidalry  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Acadia  was  apportioned  into  three  provinces,  and  put  into  possession 
of  as  many  proprietary  governors ;  namely,  Knight-commander  Isaac  de 
Bazilli,  Chevalier  de  La  Tour  (Charles  de  St.  Etienne),  and  M.  Denis. 
To  the  first  named  was  consigned  P(»irRoyal,  with  all  territory  to  the 
southward  as  far  as  New  England  ;  the  second  had  the  whole  country 
between  the  Port-Royal  territoiy  and  Canso;  the  third  had  the  rest  of 
Acadia,  from  Canso  to  Qasp^.  RaziUi  was  appointed  govemor-in-chief 
of  all  the  three  provinces. 

La  Tour  applied  for  and  obtained  royal  letters  patent  in  France,  recog- 
nising the  validity  of  a  concession  of  lands  on  the  river  St.  John,  granted 
to  his  father  in  1627,  by  Charles  I,  king  of  England;  and  in  1634,  he 
obtained,  besides,  the  Isle  de  Sable,  ten  square  leagues  of  seaboard  terri- 
tory at  La  H^ve,  and  ten  other  square  leagues  at  Port-Boyal,  along  with 
islands  adjacent.  But  commander  Bazilli  was  so  taken  with  the  natural 
beauties  of  La  Hdve,  so  struck  with  its  fitness  for  a  harbor,  with  ^*  its  ca- 
pacity for  admitting  a  thousand  sail  of  vessels,"  that  he  engaged  La  Tour 
to  cede  it  to  hiinsel£    He  there  fixed  his  residanoe,  after  taking  posses- 
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tidH,  hy  vsyil  order,  of  the  diotoifry  beyond  w  &r  u  tl[e  Kennebee  river. 
A  frigate,  which  he  hud  Bent  on,  took  potisesdon  of  a  petty  fort  at  Petn- 
iMfttid  (Penobseot),  whkh  the  Kew  England  colonxBts  of  Plymouth  had 
tt!«eted,  and  tiiei«in  depoehed  their  peltries  as  a  plaoe  of  saftty.  The 
Fnmoh  placed  a  garrison  in  it.  Soon  afterwards  Isaac  RasiUi  died  (in 
1635) ;  wherenpon  his  brothers,  one  of  whom,  Charles  de  Menon,  cheval- 
ier de  Chamiaey,  who  was  named  chief  governor  of  all  Acadia  in  1647. 
1/ke  deeeaaed  i^uilli  was  a  knight  of  Malta,  and  commander  of  L'isle 
Boachard.  He  was  also  Oommodore  (chef  d^esoardre)  of  Bretagne,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  skilfy  navigators  of  his 

The  fii%t  Act  of  Chamiseiy  was  to  abandon  La  Hdve,  where  the  late 
mnmandOT  had  fomed  a  flonrishing  settlement,  and  remove  its  inhabit- 
ants to  Port-Royal.    Angiy  discussions  soon  arose  between  him  and  La 
Tonr,  arising  eith^  from  trading  jealonsies,  both  having  a  large  stake  in 
•the  p^iy  traffic;  or  else  aboat  the  debatable  limits  of  their  several  terri-' 
tones.     From  what  sooroe  soever  arising,  nothing  diort  of  the  arbitrement 
of  arms,  it  seems,  conld  settle  the  matter.    In  vain  Lonis  XIII  sent  a 
royal  missive  to  Chamisey,  tzing  the  limits  of  his  government  at  the 
New  Sngland  frontiers  on  one  side;  and  at  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre 
0f  Fnndy  bay  to  Oansa  on  the  other;  the  country  westward  of  said  line 
Mng  assigned  to  his  rival, — excepting,  however.  La  H^ve  and  Port-Royal, 
irtiich  Chamisey  was  to  retain  in  exchange  hr  the  St.  John's  river  fort, 
lield  by  La  Tour:  the  king^s  letter,  we  say,  produced  no  padfying  effect 
Both  parties,  however,  appealed  to  Lotus  against  each  other;  and  Char- 
Disey,  having  succeeded  in  nmking  out  the  best  case  at  court,  received 
orders  to  arrest  La  Tour,  and  send  him  prisoner  to  France.    But  before 
iUs  could  be  done,  Chamisey  had  to  besi^  and  take  fort  St.  John; 
which,  accordingly,  he  forthwith  invested. 

La  Tour,  in  this  extremity,  applied  to  the  Bostonians  for  aid.  As 
France  and  England  were  then  at  peace,  the  governor  of  Massachusetts 
(Winthrop)  hesitated  to  sustain  him  openly;  but  he  and  his  compatriots 
were  not  sorry  to  find  the  French  in  Acadia  all  waging  intestine  war. 
They  acted  so  far  in  his  b^Milf,  as  to  allow  him  to  raise  and  equip  a 
0diall  force  in  their  province.  With  80  men  of  Massachusetts  and  140 
Rochellois  (French  Protestants)  formed  into  a  corps,  La  Tour  was  enabled 
not  only  to  raise  the  nege  of  St.  John's  ibrt^  but  to  follow  up  the  retreat- 
fag  forces  of  Charaisey  to  his  head-quarters. 

This  indirect  succour  was  not  conceded  without  opposition :  to  parry 
which  Winthrop  had  recourse  to  evaagelieal  sanction  fer  doing  that  which 
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worldly  polioy  lecommended ;  those  who  demnned  to  beooming  anzilkries 
in  French  qnanels  quoting  texts  of  a  directly  opposite  tendency  in  con- 
demnation of  all  snch  interposition.  Taking  np  the  matter  in  a  more 
rational  way,  Winthrop  obeerred  in  his  own  justification,  that  "  the  doubt 
with  U8  in  the  matter  was  ihiSy  Whether  it  were  more  safe,  just,  and  hon- 
orable to  n^lect  a  Providence,  which  put  it  in  our  power  to  succour  an 
unfortunate  neighbor,  at  the  same  time  weakening  a  dangerous  enemy, 
than  to  allow,  that  enemy  to  work  out  his  purposes.  We  haye  preferred 
the  former  alternative." 

Chamisey  protested,  in  turn,  ag^nst  the  aggression  thus  committed  by 
English  subjects  in  time  of  peace.  The  Bostonian  governor  met  his 
remonstrance  by  proposing  a  treaty  of  amity  and  trade  between  Aoadia 
and  New  England :  an  offer  which  was  readily  accepted  by  Chamisey; 
this  the  more  as  he  thought  it  mi^t  give  him  a  preponderance  over  hi» 
rival  The  treaty  was  signed  October  8, 1644,  at  Boston ;  and  it  was 
ratified  afterwards  by  commissioners  of  the  confederated  colonies  of 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Haven,  and  Plymouth. 

La  Tour's  English  auxiliaries  having  been  ostensibly  recalled,  and 
Chamisey  learning  that  he  was  absent  firom  his  fort,  thought  he  could 
easily  take  it  by  surprise;  but  Madame  de  La  Tour,  an  heroic  woman, 
took  charge  of  its  defence  and  played  her  husband's  part  so  well,  that 
the  besiegers  were  fiiin  to  retire,  after  having  lost  33  of  their  number. 
The  garrison  was  also  stronger  than  Chamisey  expected,  for  the  Boston- 
ians  still  extended  succour,  underhand,  to  his  antagonist  The  former, 
chagrined  at  the  repulse  he  had  received,  imputed  it  entirely  to  the  above- 
noted  practical  violation  of  the  treaty  lately  entered  into.  Disdaining 
to  remonstrate,  he  threatened  severe  reprisals,  and  began  by  seizing  a 
New  England  vessel.  This  act  had  the  desired  ef^t.  All  Airther  aid 
to  La  Tour  was  withheld  by  the  Bostonians. 

Chamisey  re-invested  fort  St.  John,  and  plied  the  si^  briskly;  but 
Madame  de  La  Tour,  with  a  mere  handftd  of  men,  repelled  his  assaults 
three  several  times.  He  began  to  despair  of  success,  when  a  traitor  in 
the  garrison  let  him  into  the  body  of  the  place  at  an  unguarded  entrance 
on  Easter-day.  Madame  de  La  Tour  had  time  to  take  refuge  m  one 
isolated  part  of  the  works,  and  stood  so  stoutly  on  her  defence,  that 
Chamisey  was  fain  to  subscribe  to  the  terms  of  surrender  which  she 
demanded.  When  Chamisey  saw  the  smallness  of  the  number  to  whom 
he  had  capitulated,  he  r^retted  the  concession  he  had  made ;  and  pretend- 
ing that  he  had  been  deceived  or  misunderstood,  he  had  the  ineffiible 
bMeness  to  hang  every  man  of  the  faithful  band;  obliging  the  heroine 
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wko  had  been  their  leader  to  be  present  at  the  execution,  with  aJialter 
round  her  neck.* 

The  nnfortonate  lady,  whose  mind  was  shattered  by  the  excitement 
fl^  had  andeigone,  and  affected  by  the  wreck  of  her  famUy's  fortunes, 
fiU  into  a  dedine,  from  which  she  did  not  recover. 

Shortly  afterward,  her  husband  became  an  exile  from  Acadia.     He 
came  to  Quebec  in  1646,  was  received  with  military  honors,  and  lodged 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Louis.    He  passed  two  years  in  Canada;  and,  by 
the  aid  of  some  New  England  friends,  resumed  his  peltry  traffic  in  the 
Hudson's  Bay  territory.    News  of  the  death  of  Chamisey  attracted  him 
to  Acadia,  in  1651 ;  where  (singularly  enough)  he  married  the  widow  of 
hb  deceased  enemy,  and  entered  upon  possession  of  all  the  estates  of  the 
latter,  with  consent  of  the  heirs  1     But  his  connexion,  past  or  present, 
with  the  New  Englanders  caused  his  patriotism  to  be  doubted  by  Cardi- 
mak  Maxarin;  who  empowered  one  Le  Borgne,  a  creditor  of  Chamisey, 
to  attach  certain  heritages  left  by  his  deceased  debtor  in  Acadia,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  seiie  them  by  main  force.    Le  Boigne,  giving  a  large  inter- 
pretation to  his  commission,  determined  to  possess  himself  of  the  entire 
province;  to  effect  which  he  attacked  M.  Denis  unawares,  mastered  his 
establishment  at  Cape-Breton,  and  sent  him  a  prisoner,  manacled,  to 
Port-Royal.     He  then  burnt  the  settlement  of  La  Hdve,  not  even  sparing 
tiie  chapel  of  the  place.     He  was  preparing  to  attack  La  Tour  in  fort  St 
John,  when  an  unforeseen  antagonist  appeared  to  stay  his  career  of  spo- 
liation.    This  was  the  redoubtable  Cromwell,  who,  wishing  to  repossesa 
Acadia,  in  1654,  sent  thither  an  expedition  for  that  purpose.     His  forces 
expelled  thoee  of  La  Tour  from  fort  St.  John,  and  Le  Borgne's  briganda 
from  Port-Royal,  taking  their  master  prisoner.    At  the  same  time,  the 
Massachusetts  men  in  arms,  as  auxiliaries,  attacked  La  Hdve,  then  held 
by  Le  Borgne's  son,  and  one  Guilbaut,  a  merchant  of  La  Rochelle. 
After  having  been  at  first  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  their  oommandant 
these  troops,  by  their  superiiN:  numbers,  got  possession  of  a  petty  .fort,  ita 
defenders  ccmditioning  that  they  should  retire  unscathed  with  bag  and 
fanggage.    After  these  stirring  events,  the  country  remained  in  a  quasi 
unappropriated  state,  nationally  speaking;  its  possessors,  runners  {eaureu/rg) 
of  the  woods,  recognising,  sometimes  the  king  of  France  as  their  titular 
aovereign,  sometimes  the  Protector,  or  restored  king  of  England;  other 
times,  all  three  1 

H.  Denie,  aft^  hie  return  to  Chedabouctou,  maintained  friendly  rela- 
tioos  with  the  Englidi ;  which  intimacy,  periiaps,  exciting  the  distrust  of 

*  DeMcr^tum  de  PAmMqu$  SeptentrvmaUf  by  M.  Denis. 
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hiB  compatriots,  the  ktter  attacked  him  a  second  time.  A  person  named 
de  La  Giraudi^re  had  obtained,  under  fidse  pretences,  as  was  said,  the 
concession  of  Canso.  He  proceeded  to  capture  Denis'  ships,  took  posses- 
sion of  his  factory  at  Cape-Breton,  and  beleaguered  the  fort  there.  The 
damage  resulting  from  these  aggressions,  the  costs  of  law-process  thence 
arising,  and  the  conflagration  of  his  establishment,  conjoined  to  effect  his 
ruin.  He  had  to  leave  the  country  soon  afterwards,  where  his  presence 
had  been  reaUy  beneficial.  Being  a  publio-^irited  man,  he  had  estab- 
lished fisheries,  factories  for  the  peltry  traffic ;  and  depots  for  lumber, 
which  he  largely  exported  to  Europe. 

La  Tour  finally  throve  best.  Being  a  Huguenot,  he  all  the  more 
readily  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  English,  when  they  suo- 
oeeded  in  bringing  the  country  under  their  sway.  In  1656,  Cromwell 
granted  to  La  Tour,  Sir  Thomas  Temple,  and  W  illiam  Crown,  conjointly 
and  severally,  territorial  rights  over  all  Acadia.  La  Tour  afterwards 
ceded  his  part  in  the  same  to  Temple,  who  spent  more  than  £16,000 
sterling  merely  for  putting  the  forts  in  order.  The  recorded  annals  of 
Acadia,  from  this  time  till  it  was  retransferred  to  France  in  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  Breda  (signed  June  29,  1667),  are  of  litUe  significance. 

Despite  the  constant  representations  and  humble  requests  made  to  the 
authorities  in  the  mother  country  by  the  inhabitants,  the  colony  had  been 
neglected  at  all  times,  for  reasons  we  have  elsewhere  detailed,  but  which 
may  be  again  briefly  expressed  here.  Mistress  as  France  was  of  immense 
forest  territories,  her  rulers  feared  to  encourage  colonisation  therein,  lest 
the  kingdom  itself  should  become  emasculated ;  again,  whatever  numbers 
of  people  it  was  thought  the  old  country  could  afford  to  part  with,  were 
in  the  first  place  directed  to  Canada,  as  having  the  best  claim  to  be  served. 
The  intention  of  colonising  Acadia,  indeed,  was  never  abandoned :  but 
constant  postponement  became  virtually  the  same  through  its  malign 
influence  upon  the  affidrs  of  the  few  resident  French  subjects.  It  must 
be  allowed,  however,  that  the  inferior  soil,  and  the  exposure  of  Acadia 
to  alien  intrusion,  made  it  less  attractive  to  private  settlers  than  Canada; 
but  the  ge(^aphical  position  of  the  country,  with  its  range  of  seaboard 
and  magnificent  havens,  made  its  acquisition  and  retention  of  great 
importance  as  the  bulwark  to  such  a  potent  colonial  empire  as  that  pro- 
jected by  the  more  lofty-minded  among  its  founders  and  protectors  from 
occidental  France. 

The  enormous  selfishness  of  individuals,  as  well  as  national  supineness, 
worked  in  an  adverse  direction  to  that  of  prepress  for  Acadia.  Thus 
those  ingrates  who  obtain  concessions  of  immense  tracts,  as  territorial 
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leigniors  parunount  and  as  lordly  iaradere,  desired  to  have  no  communities 
of  sturdy  colonists  in  their  way  as  "  mnners  of  the  woods."  Hence  every 
effort  made  for  extensive  land-cultivation  was  systematically  thwarted  by 
the  successive  patentees,  both  French  and  English.  Hence  it  was  too, 
that  the  truculent  Charnisey,  from  motives  such  as  we  have  just  stated, 
forbade  any  one  to  come  within  his  bounds  except  by  his  license.  Worse 
still,  he  kept  colonists,  whom  he  arbitrarily  removed  from  La  H^ve  to 
Port-Royal,  in  a  state  of  slavish  compression ;  besides  discouraging  all 
efforts,  whether  made  by  them  or  others,  to  ameliorate  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  country. 

No  wonder  was  it,  all  tMngs  taken  into  account,  that  Acadia  was  so  late 
in  taking  its  due  rank,  in  public  estimation,  as  an  important  province  of 
New  France.  So  far  from  founding  settlements  of  any  importance  within 
its  borders,  or  promoting  industry  on  its  lands  or  in  its  waters,  successive 
ministers  of  state  in  Old  France  scarcely  used  means  effectual  enough  to 
indicate  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  their  masters  over  the  neglected 
Acadian  territory  ]  the  great  Colbert  himself  being  quite  as  supine  in 
tUs  r^ard  as  any  of  his  predecessora 
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M.  de  M^,  gOTenior*g|e]ienJ$  motives  for  his  nominatloii.— HIb  reception  of  Iroquois 
enTOyi.— EflbrtB  and  plan  of  Colbert  to  people  Canada.— Coloniai  populatlou  in  1668.— 
Introdnction  of  Itadal  Ibnns,  rights,  and  duee  Ibrland-holding;  peculiar  nature  of  the  new 
tenures.- Abeolute  power  of  the  govemor-general.-Admlnistration  of  Justice  in  1668  -Arrivml 
of  M.  Dupont,  as  royal  oommlssarj.— Ke-organisation  of  the  government.— Consdtutiou  of 
a  supreme  conncO;  its  ftinctions.— Separation  of  political,  Judicial,  and  administrative 
powers.-Introduction  of  the  "CoutumedeParls."-Creatlon  of  oouitsof  "  royal  Jurisdiction" 
at  Montreal  and  Three-Rivers.— Creation  of  an  Intendancy,  and  nomination  of  the  flrst 
Intendant;  flinctions  of  that  officer -The  intendancy  tribunals*— Judge-consuls.«>8eigniorial 
Justiceships.— Commissary  courts.— Municipal  ofBdalities;  mayors,  ^hevins,  syndics,  &c 
— Prevotal  courts  established.— Measures  of  precaution  taken  by  successive  French  king* 
to  restrain  the  inhabitants  of  their  colonies  ftom  resorting  to  self-goveiiunent. 

The  ohevalier  de  Saffray-M^sy,  ex-major  of  the  citadel  of  Caen  (Nor- 
mandy), haying  been  appointed  to  sucoeed  Baron  d'Avaugoor  as  governor- 
general  of  Canada,  left  France  early  in  1663,  and  landed  at  Quebec  in 
the  spring  of  that  year.  He  came  charged  with  orders  to  inaugurate,  a 
new  goyemmental  system  for  the  colony,  as  we  have  incidentally  men- 
tioned in  a  previous  chapter  of  this  work.*  This  gentleman  had  been 
recommended  to  the  king  by  M.  de  Laval  and  the  Jesuits  concurrently, 
his  Majesty  consulting  both  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  nomination,  tnust- 
ing  that  peace  would  result  from  an  appointment  thus  suggested.  Louis 
XIV  having  thus  ratified  rather  than  initiated  the  choice  of  an  individual 
supposed  to  be  at  one  with  the  bishop  in  principle  and  sentiment,  never 
doubted  that  the  twain  would  work  harmoniously  together.  It  will  be 
seen,  from  our  narrative  of  coining  events,  that  the  king  was  utterly 
mistaken. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  governors  of  Canada  owed  their  elevation  to  such 
motives  as  those  which  caused  the  choice  of  the  men  invited  to  select  a 
successor  for  d'Avaugour,  to  fall  upon  M.  de  M^sy.  His  days  of  adoles- 
cence had  been  passed  in  dissipation.  A  striking  renunciation  of  early 
evil  courses,  a  strict  observance  of  external  forms  of  devotion,  and,  above 
all,  his  apparent  humility  (which  would  sometimes  manifest  itself  by  help- 
ing a  street-porter  to  bear  his  load,  and  the  like),  had  first  recommended 
him  to  the  prelate's  favorable  notice.f  As  he  was  personaUy  insolvent, 
the  king,  who  had  approved  of  him  for  office  on  account  of  his  devotional 

*  Book  the  third,  chapter  first. 

t  Histoire  de  VHttd-Dieu^  (Qaebec.) 
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tarn,*  ordered  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  pay  his  debts ;  which 
Teiy  neceasaiy  act,  for  the  credit  of  all  parties,  being  done,  he  set  out 
with  his  episcopal  patron,  the  latter  not  doubting  that  he  had  in  charge 
one  of  the  best  of  men,  and  a  docile  coadjutor  for  himself. 

When  the  new  goyemor  entered  upon  office,  the  agitation  raised  by 
the  liquor  traffic  question  having  gradually  subnded,  he  could  turn  his 
undivided  attention  to  the  exterior  relations  of  the  colony.  The  Iroquois 
had  manifested  much  audacity  of  late,  continually  prowling  about  the 
colonial  outer  territories  and  sometimes  showing  themselves,  in  hostile 
guise,  close  to  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  keeping  their  inmates  in 
oonstant  disquietude.  Nevertheless  the  chiefi  seemed  willing  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  French,  and  had  sent  deputies  to  Quebec  before  the  coming 
of  M.  de  M^.  He  continued  the  n^ociation  with  them,  showing  a 
firmness  and  tact  in  dealing  with  savages  not  expected  by' those  who  had 
supposed  he  was  a  man  of  an  easy  disposition.  He  received  with  much 
graciousness  the  chief  envoy,  who  presented  to  him  a  collar  of  wampum 
(the  Indian  credentials)  from  each  of  the  cantons;  excepting  that  of  the 
Onneyouths,  however.  The  governor,  noting  this  omission,  observed,  that 
taught  by  the  experience  of  his  own  predecessors,  it  was  a  principle  with 
him  to  put  little  faith  in  the  professed  amity  of  the  native  tribes ;  that 
the  chiefs  were  ever  ready  to  violate  their  promises,  however  solemnly 
made,  and  that  he  had  decided  to  put  forth  all  his  power  to  crush  enemies 
with  whom  no  lasting  peace  coqld  be  kept  The  Iroquois  envoy,  daunted 
by  so  menacing  a  reply,  returned  despondingly  to  his  constituents,  and 
gave  them  a  disheartening  account  of  the  preparations  for  war  against 
them  Which  he  saw  and  had  heard  of;  and  which,  after  all,  were  real  so 
&r,  but  exaggerated  in  reporting.  H.  de  M^y  brought  to  Canada,  along 
with  him,  new  legal  functionaries,  a  good  many  families,  with  a  good  num- 
ber of  soldiers,  more  of  whom  were  to  follow,  as  well  as  a  long-promised 
band  of  emigrants.  These  first  arrivals  and  the  unwonted  bustle  observed 
by  the  envoy  at  Quebec,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  the  confident  mien  of 
the  townspeople,  must  have  raised  his  apprehensions,  the  impression  of 
Whieh  he  doubtless  communicated  to  the  other  chie&  on  his  return. 

Colbert  had  by  this  time  given  great  attention  to  the  subject  of  Canada, 
awakened  as  it  had  been  by  the  reports  and  suggestions  of  M.  d' Avaugour. 
He  resolved  to  send  out  300  emigrants  yearly ;  and  to  domiciliate  among 
the  rural  residents  those  individuals  not  used  to  field  labor  at  home. 
After  ihree  years'  training,  allotments  of  public  lands  were  to  be  made 

•  Memorial  of  the  King,  addressed  to  H.  Talon. 
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to  them.  It  was  arranged,  too,  that  before  Hie  current  year  (1663) 
expired,  2,000  veteran  soldiers  were  to  be  sent  to  Canada,  and  there  dis- 
banded. But  months  went  on,  and  all  the  persons  really  embarked  before 
the  season  closed  were  300  colonists,  who  took  shipping  at  La  Boehelle. 
Of  this  number,  75  were  left  in  Newfoundland,  and  60  died  on  the  pas* 
sage.  The  remaining  165  were  all  that  finally  reached  Quebec  ;  and 
most  even  of  these  were ''young  men,  such  as  clerks,  students,  or  persons 
of  classes  who  had  never  worked,'^*  says  a  chronicler  of  the  time.  Several 
of  these  gentiy  sickened  and  died  after  landing. 

The  reasonable  discontent  of  resident  colonists  at  the  quality  as  well 
as  amount  of  reinforcements  sent  out  in  the  preceding  year,  appears  from 
letters  sent  by  the  Supreme  Council  to  Colbert  in  1664,  asking  that  the 
next  batch  of  immigrants  should  be  composed  of  men  inured  to  labor. 
The  minister  was  informed,  at  the  same  time,  that  as  the  country  now 
produced  sufficient  grain  for  its  own  wants,  no  imports  of  food  were  need- 
ed ;  but  that  if  a  moiety  of  the  sums  accorded  for  the  pay  and  keep  of 
the  King's  forces  were  transmitted  in  specie,  the  country  would  be  bene- 
fitted by  its  circulation.  A  scarcity  of  coin,  it  appeared,  then  greatly 
cramped  the  internal  trade  of  the  colony;  the  inconvenience  thence 
arising  having  lately  been  increased  through  a  &11  in  the  price  of  beaver- 
skins,  owing  to  the  imports]  of  Muscovy  woollens  into  the  markets  of 
France,  which  had  in  part  replaced  that  species  of  peltry. 

The  population  of  Canada  did  not  exceed,  at  this  time,  from  2,000  to 
2,500  souls,  sparsely  distributed,  at  different  points,  from  Tadousac  to 
Montreal.  At  Quebec,  the  whole  inhabitants  were  but  800.  In  the 
banning,  the  colonists  settled  in  that  locality  or  near  by;  but -by 
degrees,  as  the  total  increased,  numbers  removed  further  ofi^,  and  set  about 
bringing  the  nearest  parts  of  the  wilderness  under  cultivation.  The 
introduction  of  feudal  tenures  among  us,  conformable  to  those  of  olden 
France,  dates  from  the  last  years  of  the  16th  century.  In  1598,  Henry 
lY  invested  the  Marquis  de  la  Boche  with  "  the  power  to  grant  leases  of 
the  lands  of  New  France  to  men  of  gentle  blood,  in  form  of  fieft, 
chfitellanies,  counties,  viscounties,  and  baronies ;  said  investitures  to  be 
charged  with  the  tutelage  and  defence  of  the  country,  and  subject  tu  such 
dues,  services,  &c.,  as  the  grantor  shall  think  fit  to  burden  them  with : 

*  Not  a  few  individaals  of  these  interesting  classes,  itill  come  from  Eoropei 
•very  year,  to  bestow  their  uselessness  upon  the  Oanadas.— i^. 
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conditioned,  however,  that  the  grantees  shall  be  exempted  from  those 
dues,  Ac.,  for  (the  first)  six  years."* 

When  Richelieu  reoonstitated  the  '^  Company  of  a  Hundred  Partners/' 
he  obtained  for  it  oorporately,  in  full  proprietorship,  attributions  of  sei- 
gniory and  justiceship ;  and  vested  in  it  the  power  of  assuming  for  its 
infeoffed  lands  such  title-deeds,\  honors,  rights,  powers,  and  faculties  as 
should  be  judged  fitting;  with  the  right  to  erect  therein  duchies,  marqui- 
sates,  counties,  viscounties,  and  baronies, — all  such  creations,  however, 
to  be  subject  to  royal  confirmation:  But  the  erection  of  duchies,  &c.,  in 
a  oountiy  almost  destitute  of  inhabitants  was  not  to  be  thought  of  as 
yet ;  and  the  Company  divided  parts  of  their  territory  into  simple  sei- 
gniories, twenty-nine  of  which  were  accorded  between  the  years  1626  and 
1663 ;  namely,  17  in  the  government  of  Quebec,  6  in  that  of  Three- 
Bivers,  and  6  in  that  of  Montreal.  The  first  fief  entered  on  the  Canadian 
feudal  registers  is  that  of  St  Joseph,  on  the  river  St.  Charles,  which  was 
conceded,  in  1626,  to  Louis  Hubert,  sieur  de  TEspinay,  by  the  Duke  de 
Yentadour.  But  it  appears  that  the  Cap  Tourment  district  had  been 
erected  into  a  barony  for  Wm.  de  Caen,  who  was  afterwards  dispossessed 
of  it ;  as  also,  that  the  Duke  de  Montmorenci  had  conceded  the  Sault  au 
Matelot  holding  in  1622-3 ;  and  that  this  latter  fief  was  interlocked  with 
that  of  St.  Joseph  already  mentioned. 

These  seigniories,  accorded  to  iqerchants,  to  military  officers,  or  to  reli- 
gious corporations,  were  apportioned  generally  into  farms  of  90  acres  bur- 
dened with  a  yearly  ground-rent  of  2  sous  per  acre,  and  half  a  bushel  of 
gnun  for  the  entire  concession  j  but  the  quit-rent  (cent)  and  rent-services 
{rentes)  were  never  fixed  by  law.  The  renter  (eensitaire)  engaged  to  have 
his  grain  fioured  at  the  seignior's  mill,  rendering  the  14th  part  for  mul- 
ture, and  to  pay,  by  way  of  alienation  fine  (lods  et  venUi)^  the  case  aris- 
ing, one  12th  of  the  valuation  of  his  holding ;  nevertheless,  he  was  not  to 

*  As  earlj  as  the  jear  1673,  Frontenac  wrote  that  "  the  King  Intended  that 
the  seigniors  should  no  longer  exist  but  as  eJigagitUi,  and  as  nsefal  lords.'' 
Dispatch  of  Nov.  13,  1673  ;  DocumetUi  de  Paris,  s4rie  2. 

[Perhaps  some  readers  may  better  comprehend  the  import  of  the  above 
sentence  if  thus  expounded: — A  Canadian  territorial  lord,  or  grantee  holding 
lands  in  fee,  ranked  in  law  as  a  kind  of  trnstee  onlj  for  the  lord  paramount^ 
namelj,  the  king ;  whose  representative,  the  intendant-rojal,  was  empowered, 
on  being  advertised  that  a  seignior  had  refused  or  nei^lected  to  concede  a  vacant 
farm  to  a  cultivator,  to  grant  the  applicant  the  concession  demanded.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  fendal  tenures  in  New  France,  were  (practicallj  at  least) 
of  no  stringent  character,  compared  with  those  in  force  in  the  mother  country, 
or  in  anj  other  feudally-based  monarchy  of  Europe.*-^.] 
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be  sabjeot  to  the  ktler  exaction,  if  he  inherited  the  title  to  his  fknn  by 
direct  descent.  By  and  by,  the  Canadian  law  of  tenures  held  the  seignior 
to  be  only  a  kind  of  feoffer-in-tnist,  for  if  he  refdsed  to  oonoede  lands  to 
the  colonists  at  corrent  rates  the  intendant  was  authorised  to  do  it  fbr 
him  by  a  decree ;  said  document  to  stand  in  place  of  a  titlenleed  for  tlie 
renter. — Since  the  Conquest,  however,  our  tribunals  b^n  to  vary  in 
their  decisions  from  the  principle  of  this  wise  jurisprudence :  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note,  that,  in  proportion  as  our  insUtutions  waxed  more  liberal, 
the  courts  became  less  and  less  favorable  in  their  decisions  to  the  renters  j 
thus  leaving  the  latter  exposed,  without  legal  protection,  to  the  cupidity 
of  the  seigniors. 

The  law  of  1854  abolishing  feudal  tenures  in  Canada,  established  a 
tribunal  for  regulating  the  relations  of  seigniorial  landlords  and  their 
tenants.  It  has  decided,  inter  aUa,  that,  any  time  since  the  year  1711, 
the  seigniors  were  obl^ted  to  grant  concessions  of  their  lands ;  that  the 
lands  they  conceded  were  to  be  holden  by  renters  on  ground-rent  tenancy ; 
that  neither  law  nor  custom  had  established  a  fixed  rate  of  alienation  fines, 
except  in  case  the  governor  had  to  make  a  compellable  concession  to  a 
renter,  his  lord  refusing ;  that  the  seigniors  had  no  rights  in  navigable 
streams,  unless  by  some  special  title ;  that  streams  non-navigable  formed 
part  of  the  sovereign's  demesne-lands,  and  attached  to  proprietorship  into 
whatever  hands  it  might  pass ;  that  on  lands  conceded,  streams  non-navi- 
gable appertained  of  right  to  the  renters,  and,  such  being  the  case,  all 
reserved  seigniorial  claims  were  illegal;  that  ever  since  the  promulgation 
of  the  decree  of  the  year  1686,  feudal  hanaliti  *  became  l^al  and  univer- 
sal in  Canada,  and  consisted  in  an  obligation  laid  on  the  seigniors  to  erect 
grain-mills,  and,  on  the  renters,  to  carry  thither  all  the  grain  needed  to 
be  floured  for  the  use  of  the  latter*s  fiimilies ;  that  a  power,  on  the  sei'- 
gnior*B  part,  to  prevent  the  erection  of  other  mills  than  their  own,  formed 
part  of  the  right  of  banaliU;  that  ail  burdens,  reserves,  or  prohibitions, 
not  properly  falling  under  the  description  of  ground-rents  and  which 
should  have  the  effect  of  retaining  a  part  of  the  lands  of  the  fief,  were  •> 
illegal  and  null ;  lastly,  that  the  imposition  of  days  of  statute  labor  was 
permissible. 

•  BcmalUi:  the  right  possessed  by  the  bolder  of  a  fief  to  oblige  his  vassals  or 
tenants  to  grind  their  grain  at  his  mills,  to  bake  their  bread  in  his  oven,  to  use 
bis  wine  or  oil  press,  Ac,  or  else  commute  the  right  bj  giring  all  or  part  of  the 
dues  exacted  by  the  seigniors  for  the  use  of  hts  mill,  oren,  or  press.  IJliis  banal 
right,  recognised  in  all  countries  of  Europe  wherein  the  feudal  system  prevailedi 
arose  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  centnr/.  It  was  abolished  in  France  by  a 
vote  of  the  Oonstituent  Assembly  in  1790. — Dictunrnairt  des  Daiu. — B. 
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Acoording  to  tbe  system  of  land-teniite  introduoed  to  Canada,  borrowed 
ftom  European  feadaJism,  the  king  was  lord-paramount  from  whom  all 
those  who  held  lands,  whether  aooorded  in  fee^simple  as  a  fief,  or  seignior- 
Iftlly  derived  their  rights  of  possession.  There  were  but  two  fiefs  in  fee^ 
mmple(or  absolute  freeholds)  in  Canada, — Charlesbourg  and  Three  Riyera. 
At  eaoh  alienation  by  sale  or  gift,  th^  seignior  had  a  right  to  demand 
payment  of  the  fifth  part  of  tbe  valuation  of  tbe  transferred  property ; 
but  the  acquirer  had  an  abatement  of  a  third  part  of  that  fifth,  if  hd 
disehaiged  the  claim  at  onoe.  When  the  holding  passed  to  a  collateral  heir 
of  a  renter,  the  former  was  made  to  pay  the  seignior  the  amount  of  a  year's 
revenue  accruing  from  the  produce  of  the  land ;  but  if  the  rented  land 
passed  in  a  direct  line,  ^en  no  such  relief  vn&  ezigibla*  The  new  seigni(^ 
owed  to  his  lord-paramount,  fidelity,  homage,  recognition,  and  a  deolit* 
lotion  of  the  natui^  ai)d  proceeds  of  the  lands.  The  other  seigniorial  rights 
in  force  were  those  already  mentioned  when  speaking  of  the  renter.  The 
seigniors  possessed,  in  days  gone  by,  the  right  to  try,  in  their  domanial 
oourts,  all  felonies  and  high  and  petty  misdemeanors  f  When  the  sei- 
gniory of  Les  Islets  was  erected  into  the  barony  of  Orsenville,  in  1676, 
M.  Talon,  its  baron,  was  vested,  along  witb  other  rights,  with  that  of 
«Btablisbing  prisons,  permanent  gibbets  and  a  pillory,  whereon  his  armo- 
rials should  be  emblaioned.  Criminal  jurisdiction  was  but  rarely  exer^ 
oised  in  Canada  by  its  seigniors  at  any  time,  and  appears  to  have  eithet 
been  abrogated  or  allowed  to  fall  into  entire  disuse  after  the  Conquest. 
It  may  be  mentioned  also,  that,  in  1714,  a  royal  edict  was  issued  forbid^ 
ding  in  future  the  creation  of  other  seigniories  in  Canada  with  juridical , 
rights  because  they  impeded  the  progress  of  the  colony. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  system  of  land-tenures  introduced  to  Canada 
by  its'  founders,  and  but  recently  abolished.  The  number  of  fiefs,  or  feu* 
dal  estates,  at  the  time  of  passing  the  act  of  1854*  was  ascertained  to  be 
220,  possessed  by  160  seigniors  and  about  72,000  renters.  The  entire 
superficial  area  of  these  properties  comprised  12,822,503  acres,  about  a 
moiety  of  which  was  then  ascertained  to  be  rented. ' 

The  French  Canadians  of  early  times  were  censured  for  settling  soai- 

teredly  on  the  lands  they  selected  for  cultivation,  thereby  making  com* 

^- 

*In  olden  French  ftadallty,  deioent  en  lit^  cfirec/e  strictly  meant,  from  fkther 
to  Bon  only.— B. 

t  In  Scots  feudal  law  tefminology,  ''power  of  pit  and  gallows;*'  that  is,  a 
rSght  to  bang,  drown,  brand,  kc.  These  powers  most  of  the  nobles,  and  many 
landed  gentry  of  North  Britain  exercised  on  their  estates  from  time  immemorial, 
till  the  bill  abolishing  <<  heritable  jurisdictions"  was  passed  in  1748.— B. 
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manieaHoii  difficult  with  each  oUier,  and  iD  beeoming  an  eagj  prej  to 
baodfl  of  predatory  sayagea.  Bat  the  fint  want  of  a  ooltiTator,  is  it  not 
a  convenient  road,  to  convey  his  prodooe  to  market  ?  The  8t  Lawrence 
was  for  our  ancestors  a  route  ready  made ;  the  soil  on  its  borders,  too, 
being  the  best  anywhere  to  be  found.*  The  French  settlements,  there- 
fore, instead  of  radiating  around  a  common  centre,  were  disseminated  on 
either  side  of  the  great  river ;  and  experience  has  proved  that  it  was  not 
unfiivorable  to  growth,  ^for  even  olden  Canada  was,  of  all  the  colonies 
commenced  by  Louis  XIY,  or  by  his  predecessors,  that  wherein  was  found 
the  laigest  colonial  population  of  French  origin. 

Daring  the  early  times  of  our  history,  the  governor-general  exercised, 
conjointly  with  the  intendant,  the  civil  and  military  government,  and, 
along  with  the  seigniors  who  had  justioeships  in  th^r  domains,  juridical 
administration.  But  very  soon,  not  being  able  to  do  all  themselves,  they 
had  to  employ  delegates,  and  in  civil  cases  had  the  aid  of  the  secular  clergy 
and  the  Jesuits,  in  default  of  lawyers.  This  ^stem  was  very  simple, 
and  too  arbitrary  perhaps,  but  it  was  that  adopted  at  the  outset  in  almost 
all  the  French  colonies.  And  if,  on  the  one  hand,  '*  the  award  of  the  chief 
or  that  of  his  lieutenant,  was  as  an  oracle  that  none  should  interpret, 
a  redoubtable  decree  to  be  obeyed,  not  examined ;  if  these  functionaries 
had  all  the  power  to  inflict  or  to  remit,  to  punish  or  reward,  the  right  to 
imprison  men  without  a  shadow  of  culpability  on  their  part,  with  the 
privilege  yet  more  remarkable  of  claiming  reverence  as  an  act  of  justice 
for  every  instance  of  their  caprice*':  admitting  that  such  unfavorable 
characteristics  as  the  foregoing  were  occasionally  attributable  to  the  irre- 
gular jurisprudence  of  the  early  times  of  the  colony,  we  would  observe, 
also,  that  contestations  were  rare  among  our  ancestors  for  many  years, 
for  in  most  of  the  early  cases  which  have  been  reported,  final  decisions 
were  usually  obtained  by  recourse  to  the  arbitra|^^|^neutral  parties ; 
and  it  was  only  when  snch  means  failed  that  the  V^HPid  recourse  to 
the  governor  in  council,  whose  decrees  were  dictated  more  by  a  common- 
sense  view  of  the  whole  case,  than  by  bringing  to  its  consideration  the 
strict  rules  of  jurisprudence :  in  short,  a  spirit  of  equity  rather  than  a 
subservience  to  the  exigencies  of  law,  is  the  great  principle  discernible  in 
their  awards.     In  thus  dealing  with  questions  brought  before  him,  .Baron 

*  "The  inhabitants  liave  settled  upon  the  sides  of  the  riTer/'  said  M.  da 
Menlles,  "  on  account  of  the  ready  means  of  commnnication  bj  them,  and  the 
facility  of  going  erery where."  And  thus  wrote  M.  de  Ohampigny,  in  1699  : 
''  The  soldiers  newlj  settled,  place  their  habitations  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  in  the  government  of  Montreal.'' 
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d'ATangour  acquired  repute  rightfully  among  bis  oontemporariefl.  The 
early  oolonists  were  not  a  litigious  race ;  most  of  them  preferring  to  abate 
somewhat  of  their  legal  rights,  rather  than  to  incur  greater  loss  by  going 
to  law.  It  seems  even  that  there  was  some  approach  to  a  community  of 
goods  among  them ;  and  it  was  long  before  the  habit  of  putting  effects 
under  the  saf^uard  of  lock  and  key  obtained  in  their  dwellings. 

Toward  the  year  1639,  we  know  not  to  what  end,  a  '*  grand  seneschal" 
was  appointed,  with  jurisdiction  over  Three-Rivers.  This  species  of 
civil  or  military  magistrate,  whose  authority,  in  olden  France,  was  des- 
tined to  put  a  curb  on  that  of  its  seigniors,  was  invested,  in  Canada,  only 
with  the  powers  of  an  ordinary  judge,  and  his  juridical  functions  were 
subordinated  to  those  of  the  goTernors-general.  In  important  affairs, 
the  latter  were  bound  to  take  the  advice  of  "  prudent  and  capable  per- 
sons." In  1647,  the  king's  council  rendered,  on  occasion  of  an  inquest 
on  the  abuses  of  the  traffic  in  peltry,  a  regulation  bearing  that  the  supreme 
council  of  the  colony  should  be  composed  of  the  following  notabilities : 
the  governor-general,  the  governor  of  Montreal,  th^ir  substitutes,  and, 
until  a  bishop  were  appointed,  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits;  all  questions 
debated  to  be  carried  by  a  majority  of  votes.  But  it  was  merely  out  of 
regard  to  prescriptive  observance  that  these  councillors  were  nominated,  for 
tbeir  decisions  carried  no  authority.  In  judicial  matters,  the  colonial 
council  held  of  the  parliament  (supreme  court)  of  Rouen,  whose  judg- 
ment in  cases  referred  to  it  was  final :  but  in  the  sequel  the  multiplicity 
of  suits,  and  the  great  cost  of  appeals  to  tribunals  in  Normandy,  led  to 
new  reforms  of  the  colonial  legislation. 

In  1651,  the  Company  appointed  the  seneschal,  chief  judge  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  with  a  jurisdiction  over  all  the  colony ;  and  at 
the  same  time  nominated  him,  as  lieutenant^neral,  to  take  cognisance 
of  matters  oivil^^^pinal  in  the  district  of  Quebec ;  likewise  a  lieu- 
tenant subord^Hpippg  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  first 
instance,  from  whoee  award  an  appeal  lay  to  the  governor,  who,  acting  for 
the  king,  judged  in  the  last  resort.  M.  de  Lauzon  installed  these  officers 
the  same  year  (1651). 

Occasion  was  taken,  when  the  sovereignty  of  Canada  was  resumed  by 
the  king,  to  adopt  a  system  more  conformable  to  the  wants  of  the  country ; 
one  which  should  be  based  on  a  code  of  positive  laws,  with  enactments 
easily  recognisable, — such  being  the  most  efficient  and  ever-present  pro- 
tection for  a  people.  The  inconveniences  of  the  olden  system  had  become 
all  the  more  grave  that  the  clergy  therein  took  a  part,  unsuited  to  the 
nature  of  their  profession,  in  the  adjudication  of  temporal  eontroversieSi 
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itnd  in  the  appUoai3<m  ai  penalties.  A  very  nataral  alann,  too,  previuled 
in  the  oommnnity  that  the  secrets  of  the  confessional  had  an  nndue  influ- 
ence in  determining  the  after  decisions  of  ecclesiastics,  in  their  juridical 
Capacity,  for  or  against  parties  coming  before  them  under  accusation,  or 
as  complainants.^ 

Along  with  M.  de  M^  came  M.  Ghtudais-Bapont,  sent  by  Colbert  as 
h>yal  commissary  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  colony,  after  having 
ascertained  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  inhabitants.  The  commissary, 
whose  choice  did  no  discredit  to  the  sagacity  of  the  great  minister,  per- 
formed his  duties  with  eneigy  and  good  discrimination  of  persons  and 
things.  He  reported  that  the  civil  administration  was  in  an  unsatis&c- 
tcoy  state,  partly  owing  to  the  ineptness  of  some  of  the  chief  ^nctiona- 
ries.  One  Jean  Peronne  Dumesnil,  subscribing  himself  "  avocat  de 
Porta,"  who  had  been  appointed  controller-general  and  supreme  judge 
for  the  oolony  by  the  Oompany,  he  denounced  for  his  insensate  conduct 
while  in  office  (he  had  just  been  suspended) ;  he  also  declared  that  the 
eounciUors  were  unlettered  men,  of  little  experience  in  public  business, 
and,  almost  without  exception,  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  the  decision  of 
ftny  case  of  importance. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  M.  Dupont,  that  the 
minister  soon  afterwards  eflfected  a  sweeping  reform  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem, causing  it  to  be  reorganised  entirely.  Beginning  at  the  head,  the 
royal  ordinance  of  April,  1663,  decreed  the  establishment  of  a  "  royal 
administration,"  and  the  erection  of  a  supreme  tribunal,  named  '^  the 
sovereign  council  of  Quebec,"  constituted  like  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
The  chief  governance  of  all  the  aflfurs  of  the  colony,  both  administrative 
and  judicial,  was  vested  in  the  sovereign  council,  to  be  exercised  with  as 
fall  authority  as  that  of  any  of  the  supreme  courts  of  France.  It  was 
bound  to  register,  but  at  the  king's  command  only,  all  edicts,  declarations, 
liters  patent,  and  other  ordinances,  to  give  them  the  force  of  law.  This 
council  was  composed,  at  first,  of  the  governor-general,  the  bishop,  and 
^Ye  councillors  (named  by  those  two  dignitaries  conjointly  every  year) 
and  an  attorney-general.  It  had  the  right  of  trying  all  causes  civil  and 
«riminal,  with  power  of  determining  in  the  last  resort,  in  conformity 
with  the  decisions  and  forms  obtaining  in  the  French  supreme  courts. 
The  office  of  intendant  had  been  created,  as  an  adjunction  to  the  renova- 
ted administration  of  the  colony;  but  M.  Robert,  state  councillor,  who 
was  the  first  nominated  functionary  of  such  designation  known  to  Canada, 
never  coming  thither,  M.  Talon,  as  his  successor,  arrived  in  Quebec  two 

^  Taloh  \  Mimovr€  tur  Pitat  du  Canada, 
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yeare  afterwards,  aad  forthwidi  toak  his  seat  at  the  eoaneil-boaid  in  thafe 
capaoity.  In  the  sequel,  the  number  of  OouncaUorB  was  inoreased  to 
twelve,  not  oomprising  the  addition  of  a  elerk  of  oouneil  and  several 
aasessorB,  with  deliberative  voioe  in  law  prooednre  (they  being  official 
reporters),  but  having  only  a  oonsnltative  voice  in  all  other  affairs. 

As  a  law-court,  Uie  sovereign  council  met  at  the  intendancy  every 
Monday.  The  governor  presided,  the  bishop  at  his  right,  the  intendani 
at  his  left;  three  ranged  in  one  line,  at  the  head  of  the  council  board* 
The  procurator^general  announced  his  conclusions  seated.  The  council- 
lors  took  place  in  the  order  of  their  appointment.  The  clients,  aooompa- 
nied  by  their  attorneys  pleaded  their  causes  standing,  behind  the  judges' 
dudrs.  There  were  no  barristers  employed,  nor  any  courtdues  charged. 
The  court  funcdonaiies  had  no  official  costume,  but  wore  swords.  The 
presence  of  at  least' iSive  judges  was  necessary  in  civil  procedure;  and  the 
tribunal  sat  only  as  a  court  of  appeal 

In  its  administrative  capacity,  tibe  sovereign  council  had  the  disposal 
of  the  revenue  of  the  colony,  and  was  at  first  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  its  interior  trade :  but  this  fiaculty  became  almost  null  the  year  follow- 
ing that  of  its  erection,  by  the  creation  of  the  West  India  Company; 
upon  the  dissolution  of  which,  however,  the  functions  mentioned  above 
reverted  to  the  former  administrators. 

The  sovereign  council  was  anpowered  to  establish  at  Montreal,  Three*' 
Sivers,  and  in  all  other  places  where  such  should  be  wanting,  tribunals 
of  first  resort,  for  the  summary  disposal  of  cases  of  inferior  importance. 
Two  other  species  of  functionaries,  for  whose  first  appointment  the 
colony  was  indebted,  perhaps,  to  Colbert,  but  who  were  soon  lost  to  it,  were 
the  commissaries  for  judging  petty  causes,  and  the  "deacons  of  habit»> 
tions."  These  commissaries  were  the  five  councillors  first  mentioned  above. 
One  of  their  duties  was  to  see  that  the  decrees  of  the  sovereign  council 
were  carried  into  effect;  and  to  take  preliminaiy  cognisance  of  any  affair 
intended  to  be  brought  under  its  purview  by  the  deacons  of  habitations. 
These  deacons  were  a  kind  of  municipal  of&oers  appointed,  by  election, 
to  note  any  infraction  of  public  rights,  and  be  careful  of  the  common  weal, 
in  urban  conununities.  The  office  was  not  new.  The  regulations  of 
1647,  cited  already,  show  that  the  inhabitants  <^  Quebec,  Montreal  and 
Three-Bivers  had  one  such  officer  in  each  of  these  places,'  but  it  appean 
that  the  office  had  ceased  to  exist  towards  the  year  1661.  Upon  the 
requisition  of  the  procurator-general,  the  80ve)«ign  council,  in  1663, 
called  a  meeting  of  the  citisens  for  the  election  of  a  mayor  and  two 
aldermen ;  whereupon  the  chief  inhaUtants  of  Quebec  and  its  environs 
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mpmbled,  and  dKwe  Jeftn-Baptute  de  Bepentigny  u  thdr  mayor,  with 
Jean  Madij  and  Glande  Ghairon  as  aldermen ;  bat  these  persons,  proba- 
bly nnder  moral  oompresrion  exerted  by  the  sovereign  oonncO,  sent  in 
their  resignation;  which  being  accepted,  the  government  made  a 
declaration  that  considering  the  peenliar  condition  of  the  district,  and 
the  fewness  of  its  inhabitants,  one  head  deacon  to  be  elected  by  the 
people  would  snilice  for  the  time.  When  one  was  chosen  accordingly, 
his  election  was  annnlled  by  the  mling  party  in  council,  under  the  pre- 
text that  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  a  majority  of  the  constituents.  The 
electors  were  convoked  once  more,  but  few  attended  this  time,  being  over- 
awed by  the  bishop's  partisans,  whom  the  council  registers  designate  as 
**  a  cabal,"  and  no  decision  was  come  to.  The  governor  then  addressed 
a  circular  of  invitation  to  safe  parties  who  made  choice  of  a  new  chief 
deacon,  despite  the  demurring  of  the  chief  oitisens  and  protests  of  a  mino- 
rity in  council. 

The  election  took  place  in  presence  of  the  governor.  The  bishop's 
representative  (M.  de  Chamy,  a  priest)  and  two  of  his  partisans,  protest- 
ed against  it,  but  in  vain.  The  party,  thus  defied,  obtained  a  delay  in 
council,  of  Bwearing  in  the  officials;  but  the  governor,  taking  note  of  "  the 
obstinacy  of  the  faction,"  as  he  called  the  dissidents,  demanded  an 
adjournment  of  the  affair.  In  a  subsequent  sederunt^  he  proceeded  to 
administer  the  needful  oaths,  despite  the  protestations  of  M.  de  Chamy, 
and  others  present,  in  opposition;  who  were  advertised  that  the  convoca- 
tion of  public  assemblies  did  not  of  right  belong  to  the  sovereign  coun- 
cil. 

By  way  of  imparting  greater  accord  to  the  deliberations  of  the  sover- 
eign council,  the  governor  proposed  to  M.  de  Laval  to  change  a  part  of 
the  oouncillors:  a  proposal  at  once  rejected  by  the  latter,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated.  From  this  time  forward,  there  was  no  farther  question 
of  free  municipal  government  in  Canada,  so  long  as  French  domination 
endured,  although  a  nominal  syndicate  ezieted  for  a  short  time  after  that 
now  under  review.  We  have  been  all  the  more  particular  in  giving  the 
preceding  details,  because  the  popular  elections  which  then  were  first 
proposed,  and  forthwith  caused  to  miscarry,  were  the  only  examples  of 
the  kind  known  to  our  annals.  In  that  age,  the  metropolitan  executive 
was  bent  on  stifling  all  aspirations  of  the  people  for  freedom,  either  at 
home  or  in  the  colonies ;  but  more  especially  dreading  any  liberal  preten- 
sions arising  in  the  latter.  Thus  in  the  official  project  for  r^ulating  the 
government  of  New  France,  drawn  up  by  Messrs.  de  Tracy  and  Talon 
in  1667,  we  find  the  following  deprecations  on  the  subject: — "  Laying  it 
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down  88  a  principle  ihat  the  obedience  and  fidelity  dne  to  the  king  is  more 
likely  to  become  slackened  in  provinces  distant  from  the  seat  of  central 
power  than  those  which  are  near  thereto,  it  will  be  only  prudent  to  take 
pfecantions,  in  the  nascent  state  called  Canada,  against  the  occurrence  of 
such  undesirable  revolutions  as  might  make  it,  from  being  monarchic  as 
it  is,  to  become  either  aristocratic  or  democratic ;  or,  through  an  irr^ular 
potency  of  balanced  powers  among  its  members,  end  in  a  splitting  up  of 
parties,  and  give  place  to  a  dismemberment  such  as  we  have  seen  in  France 
by  the  erection  of  sovereignties  in  the  (so  called)  kingdoms  of  Soissons, 
of  Orleans,  the  county  of  Champagne,  and  others." 

The  contestations  bom  of  the  municipal  question  thus  agitated  did  not 
quite  terminate  at  this  time,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show  by  and 
by.  The  contemporary  opposition  among  the  councillors  to  the  governor 
growing  apace,  the  exasperation  of  the  latter  at  length  became  uncon- 
trollable. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that,  in  the  re-organisation  of  the  colonial 
government,  the  capital  point  of  taxation,  by  whom  or  in  what  manner 
it  was  to  be  exercised,  was  not  adverted  to  at  all.  It  was  plain,  therefore, 
that  Louis  XI Y,  whose  motto  was,  "  I  alone  am  the  state  I'*  did  not 
intend  to  delegate  the  power  of  levying  imposts  in  New  France  to  any 
body  of  men  whatever;  but  reserved  that  important  function  in  his  own 
hands,  to  be  exercised  at  the  personal  discretion  of  the  kings  of  France. 
Thus,  shortly  before,  or  soon  after,  that  monarch's  death,  when  it  was 
found  expedient  to  fortify  Montreal,  (circa  1716,)  an  arbitrary  impost 
of  6000  livres,  for  the  purpose,  was  laid  on  the  town,  from  contributing 
to  which  none  of  its  inhabitants  were  exempted,  not  even*  the  nobles. 
One  third  of  the  whole  was  imposed  on  the  governing  seminarists  of  St. 
Sulpice,  in  their  capacity  as  seigniors  of  the  island ;  the  rest  was  levied 
from  the  heads  of  the  other  religious  establishments  and  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants.  This  imposition  became  a  precedent  ever  after,  when  any 
sum,  large  or  small,  was  wanted  for  a  public  purpose ;  for  Canada  was 
never  systematically  taxed  at  any  time  while  French  domination  in  it 
lasted. 

*  Some  readers  perhaps  need  to  be  told,  (adverting  to  the  word  "  even "  in 
the  text,)  that  in  France,  down  to  the  year  1789,  neither  the  nobility,  nor  the 
territorial  nor  titular  gentry,  nor  the  clergy,  nor  the  members  of  religions  or 
educational  institutions,  nor  law  corporations,  were  liable  to  pay  any  direct 
taxation,  or  forced  contribution  whatever,  however  great  might  be  the  needs  of 
the  state,  or  the  intolerable  weight  of  public  burdens  laid  upon  the  people. 
Hittorieal  Aetches  of  Feudalism,  (see  Library  catalogue  of  Montreal  Mechanics' 
Lutitate,)  by  A.  Bill,  London,  1852.— B. 
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What  was  obserred  in  pnetioe,  was  Tindieatod  on  prmeiple :  "  The 
governors  aod  iDtendants^"  Uiiib  rans  the  decree  imied  by  Louis  XY  in 
1742,  "  hftTe  BO  aUowaooe  to  levy  imposto :  thai  is  %  sovereign  right  which 
His  Hajestj  oomnninieates  to  none.  It  is  not  even  lawfnl  for  the  people 
to  tax  themsdTes,  exo^t  bj  our  permission  I"  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  kings  of  Franee  habitoallj  gave  np,  for  the  support  of 
the  oolonial  goTemment  and  other  pablic  porposes,  their  pro]vietaiy 
rights  in  all  orown  domains  sitoated  in  the  dependeneies  bejond  sea.* 

Of  the  seigiuorial  jnstioeshipe,  no  mentbn  was  made  in  establishing 
the  sovereign  council ;  bat  in  the  following  jear,  the  latter  body  passed 
a  decree  "  prohibiting  all  judges  of  subaltern  courts  and  official  procura- 
tors therein  from  taking  anj  salary  or  emdnments,  on  pain  of  prose* 
cution  as  extortioners,  though  they  might  still  accept  pecuniary  appoint* 
ments  from  those  who  had  inducted  them  to  place, ''  meaning  the  sei* 
gniorSjf  upon  whose  domanial  justiceships  this  brain-blow  was  intended 
to  fall;  for  it  was  mani&st  that  the  seigniors  could  not,  or  would  not^ 
except  in  rare  oases,  pay  the  salaries  of  judges  and  pleaders,  or  incur 
other  expenses  connected  with  a  special  tribunal,  for  the  convenience  of 
their  renters  or  others.  Later  still,  namely  in  1679,  Louis  XIV  ordained 
by  an  edict,  that  appeals  should  lie  from  seigniorial  awards  to  the 
royal  courts  and  to  the  sovereign  council ;  which  measure  tended  still  farther 
to  abridge  feudal  power.  All  the  holders  of  seigniories,  a  few  excepted,  we 
have  seen,  had  the  redoubtable  power  of  inflicting  the  pain  of  death  aud  cor- 
poral puniBhment.|  Other  restrictions  were  laid  on  afterwards ;  insomuch 


•  Qmnoememmt  du  CoUnUet  Framgaue^  by  M.  Petit. 

t  "  The  Beigniorial  jaBtlceships,"  says  M.  Qaraeaa,  "  had  power  to  entertain 
accnsationB  of  every  kind  of  ofifences,  except  those  of  lese-majesty  dirine  and 
human,  coining  base  money,  carrying  arms  without  a  license,  illicit  assemblingBy 
and  assassinations."  In  Scots  law,  which  was  copied  chiefly  from  the  French, 
as  the  court  of  session  and  the  high  court  of  justiciary  were  modeUed  on  the 
parlianieat  of  Paris,  such  flagrant  crimeB  as  most  of  the  above,  (not  cognisable, 
either,  in  the  baron  conrto  of  Scotland)  were  called  *'  the  four  pleas  of  the 

crown." — B. 

X  Grinding  tyranny  was  too  often  exercised,  and  the  most  atrocious  acts  were 
perpetrated,  under  color  of  lordly  justice,  in  the  courts  of  nobles  haying  baro- 
nial jurisdiction,  with  almost  unlimited  power  otct  the  penons  and  goods  oC 
their  vassals,  letainen,  and  aerft,  in  all  the  feudally  ooostitnted  Bnr<H>ean  moib- 
arcfaiee,  (say  rather  orgadused  anarchies,  such  as  the  <*klngdoma"  of  Poland 
and  Hungary,  for  example)  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  down  to  a  late 
period  of  the  18ih  oentory  in  some  of  them.  The  time  of  abolition  of  the 
syitem  in  Scotland,  only  113  years  ago.  A  oonaiderable  part  of  the  income 
latterly,  of  needy  or  greedy  Scots  nobles,  of  the  old  stampy  was  derlTed  from 
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iStuX,  at  last,  seareely  any  seignior  oared  to  profit  by  the  remnant  of  jnridieal 
ri^ts  still  remaining  to  him.  Upon  the  whole,  eandoor  obliges  ns  to 
admit  that  the  Canadian  seigniors  "  did  their  spiritings  gently/'  else 
there  would  now  be  many  accusatory  reports  or  traditions  extant  in 
our  country  to  their  discredit,  in  respect  to  the  proceedings  of  their 
domanial  tribunals. 

In  1664,  the  ordinance  establishing  the  West  India  Company  erected 
Quebec  into  a  provostry,  and  introduced  that  department  of  French 
jurisprudence  known  as  the  ''  law  and  custom  of  Paris."  To  aToid  the 
perplezing  diversity  prevalent  in  the  mother  country  at  that  time  and  down 
to  1789,  the  l^slation  of  no  other  coutwmes  were  to  be  in  force  in  Canada 
Soft  the  future.  When  the  West  India  Company  was  suppressed,  the 
pioyostry  ceased  for  a  mcMnent,  but  only  to  be  renewed  by  the  royal  edict 
of  1677.  This  tribunal,  which  existed  till  the  Conquest,  had  jurisdiction, 
in  first  resort,  of  all  matters  civil  and  criminal ;  and  in  appeal,  derived 
its  authority  from  the  sovereign  council.  It  was  composed  of  a  lieutenant- 
general  civiTand  criminal,  of  his  substitute,  of  a  royal  jffocurator,  and  a 
registrar.  The  king  nominated,  in  1677,  a  provost,  assigning  him  six 
aichers  for  a  guard.  Afterwards,  the  Quebec  police  consisted  of  a  provost, 
a  police  lieutenant,  and  four  archers* 

In  1717  was  erected  the  earliest  admiralty  court,  the  judge  in  which 
also  bore  the  name  of  lieutenant^neral.  The  dependent  and  subaltern 
jttsticeshipe  of  Montreal  and  Three  Rivers,  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  royal  jurisdictions,  were  civil  and  criminal  courts,  otganised  in  like 
manner  to  that  of  the  provostry;  only  there  was  no  second  judge  at 
Three  Rivers.  All  these  courts  had  audiences  twice  a  week  regularly, 
•ad  had,  occasionally,  extra  sederunts. 

The  royal  intendant,  as  chief  of  justice  and  police,  also  had  his  tribu- 
mal  for  criminal  and  civil  affairs,  as  well  as  police.  He  took  C9gnisance 
of  all  matters  which  concerned  the  king,  and  of  all  misunderstandings 
Miang  between  the  seigniors  and  their  renters.  He  named,  at  times, 
sab^elegates,  ,who  disposed  of  debt  cases,  of  any  sum  fieom.  1  j&anc  to 

the  exorl^^itant  mnlcta,  as  eommatatioiui  for  corporal  penalties,  they  izifllcted  on 
those  who  oame  within  the  gripe  of  their  mereilesg  agents,  who  Tigilantly  lay 
or  sat  in  wait  to  incarcerate  their  master's  subJeetB  in  seigniorial  dangeons.  A 
tine,  more  or  less  exorbitant,  according  to  the  lackless  party's  presumed  means, 
with  tlie  alternative  of  undergoing  fHghtliil  duress,  was  the  sure  penalty  for 
•very  petty  misdemeanor  committed  #ithin  a  lordly  domain.  Vide  the  Editor's 
JBH.  Sk9tck€$^  kc,  and  the  authorities  therein  adduced;  also  the  far  moN 
cs^os  details  on-  the  subject,  given  in  the  Ikm  JmuU§  of  Old  Seatkmd  by  the 
same.— £. 
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100 ;  wHli  a  vesenre  of  appeal  to  himadf.  There  were  no  eoate  ineoRed 
in  bis  oonrt,  wherein  was  adfndged,  also,  trading  eaaea;  and  he  waa 
jodge-ecmaal  for  Canada.  A  ri^t  of  final  appeal  lay  fiom  his  decjaona, 
ae  from  thoee  of  the  aovereign  council,  to  the^  conncil  of  state,  held  in 
Paris,  or  wherever  the  king  kept  his  coort  fixr  the  time. 

Snoh,  as  we  hare  described  it,  was  the  judicial  ajstom  which  existed 
in  this  coontry  till  the  year  1760.  Jnstice  was  administered  byitsezpo- 
sitors,  in  general,  with  equity,  impartiality,  and,  abore  all,  at  Httte  cost. 
Oar  corrent  jnrispmdence,  built  on  the  solid  bases  laid  down  in  the 
celebrated  ordinance  of  1667,  was  not  sul|ject  to  the  yariationB,  or  to  the 
8df^x>ntradictory  system  whidi  partial^  superseded  it.  Before  the  time 
of  British  domination,  there  were  not  two  co-eziBtont  codes  strog^ing  for 
the  mastery;  or  clients  addressing  themsdyes,  by  turns  to  this  or  that 
tribunal,  French  or  English,  according  as  they  found  one  or  the  other 
most  subservient  to  some  special  interest,  without  regard  to  the  equity  of 
the  claims  put  forward  or  resisted :  not  to  mention,  that,  while  our  own 
jurisprudence  is  well  defined  in  princifrfe  and  fixed  in  its  decisions,  the 
alien  system  is  in  its  nature  too  optional,  vague,  and  ever  variable ;  just 
as  are  the  passions  of  the  times  and  the  degree  of  enli^tonment  of  the 
judges,  past  and  present,  on  whose  precedents  its  uncertain  decisionB  are 
founded.* 

During  the  same  year  that  a  colonial  admiralty  court  was  founded,  M. 
CloUet,  procurator-general,  proposed  to  open  a  school  of  law  at  Quebec ; 
but  his  project  feU  to  the  ground.  He  proposed,  also,  to  unite  the 
ordinance  of  1667,  the  rules  of  1678,  and  the  edicts  of  1678  and  1685, 
into  one  collective  ordinance,  to  be  entitled  the  ''Civil  Code  of  New  France.' ' 

The  administrative  department  of  the  government  was  left  to  the 
intendant,  whose  other  ftmctions  we  have  already  enumerated.  This 
re^tribution  of  authority,  by  constituting  an  intendaney,  formeriy 
vested,  almost  entirely,  in  the  governors-general,  would  have  left  little 
authority  to  the  latter  hi^  ftinctaonaries,  had  the  country  been  in  a 
normal  state,  and  if  the  peculiar  composition  of  its  population  had  not 
always  permitted  the  chief  of  the  government  to  exercise  a  potent  influ- 

I  m  '  ■^^^~^^~~"^  ^^— — ^  »  -..■■II,. 

*  These  obtervations  are  rather  strong,  perhaps,  bat  not  oignst.  In  the  habit 
of  reljing  upon  precedents,  often  of  conflicting  character,  has  originated  the 
proverbial  saying  in  England,  of  "the  glorioos  nncertainty  of  the  law." 
Precedential  awards,  as  distinguished  from  statntory,  the  late  Jeremj  Bentham 
aptly  styled,  **judge^made  law."  A  regnlaf  code  is  the  greatest  of  all  wants  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  the  British  dependencies.  Scotland  is  somewhat  better 
off;  flk&d  this  is  mach  owing  to  her  legal  procednre,  both  civil  and  criminal 
having  been  originally  based  on  olden  French  foundations.— .B. 
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«noe  xm  t&e  adminutration  of  affidn.  The  inhabitants  were  too  weak  in 
nnmben  and  too  poor  in  reeonroea  to  make  head  against  any  of  their 
chief  mlers,  however  they  might  act,  with  a  chance  of  snooess.  Men  in 
office,  again,  were  pretty  sare  to  be  backed,  in  dnbions  cases,  by  the 
home-anihoritiee.  The  govemor  had,  ostensibly,  only  a  kind  of  veto  in 
regard' to  some  civil  matters;  bnt  he  had  the  absolute  command  of  the 
armed  force,  and  the  unshackled  regolation  of  the  exterior  affidrs  of  the 
colony.  He  alone  communicated,  also,  directly  with  the  ministry  at 
Paris;  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  intendant,  however,  in  the  latter  and 
preceding  cases,  when  uigent  circumstances  called  therefor. 

In  the  exercise  and  apportionment  of  the  power  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ment, the  people  counted  for  nothing.  It  was  considered  a  great  favor 
done  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec,  when  they  were  permitted  to  elect  a 
deacon  to  represent  and  support  their  interests  in  the  sovereign  council ; 
but  the  office,  as  a  popular  institution,  was  null ;  and  as  the  election  of 
that  functionary  was  a  mere  act  of  routine,  the  custom  of  attending  on 
such  occasions  was  gradually  wearing  out. 

Upon  due  consideration  of  the  foregoing  summary,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  all  real  power  resided  collectively  in  the  governor,  the  intendant, 
and  the  members  of  the  sovereign  council  being,  directly  or  intermediately, 
of  royal  nomination.  The  colonial  government  was  simplicity  itself,  as 
all  absolutisms  are  wont  to  be,  no  jarring  of  its  uncomplez  parts  ever 
deranged  its  movements,  whether  pursuing  the  way  of  public  well-being, 
or  moved  in  a  direction  to  subserve  selfish  interests,  or  for  the  gratification 
of  personal  ambition.  The  latter  perversion  of  its  powers  was  all  the 
more  likely  to  happen,  because  a  substantially  dei^otic  power  was  dele- 
gated from  the  court  of  France,  to  be  exercised  at  a  great  distance,  in  a 
community  of  quite  a  different  character  from  that  upon  which  it  was 
dependent.  No  distinctly  rec(>gniied  Uberty  of  the  subject,  besides,  for 
those  far  or  near,  could  be  eiqiected  to  emanate  from  Louis  XIY,  who 
was  even  jealous  of  the  name  of  the  ''  sovereign  council,''  and  changed 
that  cfHthet  into  supreme;  entertaining  the  puerile  idea  that  its  members 
might  take  it  into  their  ambitious  heads  that  they  really  were  so  many 
sovereigns  absolute ! 

So  long  as  M.  de  Laval  and  ithe  Jesuits  balanced  the  secular  influence 
of  the  governor  and  his  partisans  in  the  council,  there  was  a  kind  of 
opposition  maintained,  but  in  no  liberal  sense  of  the  term ;  although  each 
of  the  parties — ^the  governor's  and  the  bishop's — took  occasion  to  court 
public  approbation  somewhat  for  their  several  lines  of  conduct  when 
antagonistic  to  each  other.    But  the  prelate  lost  his  influence,  the  coun- 
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two  roprepeafaitiTai  of  njaityy  tfaa  gof«fMr  and  Hm  inlwiilmt;  vkft^  m 
ton,  behofed  to  be  nnraraitiaUf  obedioat  to  ovden  hmI  frcn  Pam  If 
OB  any  mo  oeeanm,  tbe  mkaktgj  woo  ad  iaBoe  witb  <ha  two  Mtdk,  it 
voold  aflBuiodly  be  on  Mmie  point  of  aettah  intanat  of  Ikair  oim:  ah  1 
then  indeed,  tbo  oligMabie  body  iiooU  liaa  op  bianogl^y  aa  a  aarpanl 
kaBif  to  aling  the  fiwt  tkat  oiara  to  trend  open  it 
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or  tM  ■MOM«te]ill*0d  teCiiMAk;  aft  ink  hyttm  BmoXkflBiWrtmhmui)  \ 
bf  tte  Jenitts.— New FruiM  beoomei  an  aportoUoal  Ttoaiiat  in  1657;  and  a  biahopria  la 
107%*— M.  da  Lara],  fint  Ushop  of  Qnebea ;  bis  oharacter.— Oppodttons  to  hk  nominatton ; 
K.  4a<»wylaai>fcwtaiaeogiiiteMm.  BrtablMiBieiitortlie8emi]iai7ofQMt>ea;Balu<> 
of  iti  asdowmaot— AnwtgameBtB  regarding  tlia  trtbea.— The  BeooUeta  oflbr  their  aerrlees 
gratadtonaly.— The  onratea  {ettria),  their  permanent  statoa  reoogniaed  np  till  the  oonqneat, 
bmt  oai  tfnee.— PohUe  edaeaUon  UtUe  eared  lbr.--Oharaeter  of  the  Canadian  elergj  under 
rale.— Bliridaiieea  In  ttie  Oalliean  Chaieh  UtUa  iblt  in  Canada. 


OMiiula  WM  at  the  outset,  as  a  Frenoh  possession,  a  oountry  of  missions ; 
which  were  undertaken  at  first  by  Francisoan  fHars,  who  began  their  labors 
in  1615 ;  afterwards,  by  members  of  "  the  Sooiety  of  Jesus,"  who  entered 
the  Add  in  1625,  as  vioars  of  the  see  of  Bouen.  In  time,  the  Jesuits 
were  first  subordinated,  and  finally  superseded,  by  a  regular  establishment 
of  seoular  clergy,  forming  at  first  an  apostolic  vicariat,  afterwards  an 
ejoaCopal  see.*  Canada,  as  a  province,  was  in  1629  brought,  quoad  civtiui, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parliament  (supreme  court)  of  Normandy : 
and  hence,  as  is  believed,  it  came  to  be  conffldered,  gvoad  MLcra^  as  a 
dependency  of  the  archbishopric  of  Bouen ;  the  prelates  of  which  see 
were  allowed  to  ezeroise  episcopal  supervision  in  the  province  for  many 
years;  but  their  supremacy  in  the  case  was  long  contested  and  at  fength 
given  up.    Each  territorial  division  of  the  colony  at  first  bore  the  name 

of  ^  the amission*'  (of  such  a  district) ;  but  when  populations  increased 

and  cihurches  arose  among  them  in  various  localities,  parishes  and  cures 
gradually  came  into  shape,  and  these  terms  were  recognised  as  the  proper 
appellafeton  in  public  acts. 

Canada  was  constituted  an  apostolic  vicariat,  by  the  pope,  in  1657 ; 
and  became  an  episcopal  see,  named  '^  the  bishopric  of  Quebec,"  circa 
16T4.  Louis  XIY,  as  an  endowment  of  the  new  prelacy,  granted  the 
temporalities  of  the  abbeys  of  Maubeo  and  Lestric,  in  the  diocese  of 
Bourges;  and  afterwards,  at  the  solicitation  of  M.  de  St.  Yallier,  second: 

*  In  the  artftoies  of  the  eonventioa  of  1626,  batweea  the  Oompany  of  the^ 
Handred  Partners  and  M.  de  Bepentigny,  depatgr  of  Canada,  hj  which  the- 
iahabitaata  resamed  the  peltry  traffic,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  latter  sheald 
be  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  the  ecclesiastics  then  in  the  colony,  and 
fiilfil  all  the  obligations  the  company  had  contracted  in  favor  of  the  religions 
bodlss. 
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biflhop  of  Qodwe,  added  tlie  lefome  of  tbe  A^gmtiiiiaB  aUMj  of  B6i^ 
ipioit,  in  the  dioeeseof  LbnpgeB.  TheK  mmeB  of  ineome  finr  the  aee, 
lioweTer,  hmve  long  eetted  to  flow. 

The  fint  buhop  known  to  Canada  was  Franoia  de  Lsfal,  titdar  of 
Pebna^  a  aeion  of  the  ilhutriooa  honae  of  Montmotenej-  'Tohiahi^^ 
Urth  he  owed  mneh  of  the  inflnenee  he  ezereiaed  in  the  etril  aa  well  as 
eodeaiaatieal  a&in  of  the  eobmy,  making  and  nnmaking  its  goTernoM  at- 
win.  He  had  great  talents  and  modi  aetiidly,  while  hia  oTefbearing  qiirit 
brooked  no  oppoaitaon.  His  natnially  obatinaie  charaeter,  hardened 
rather  than  aabdoed  bj  leligioiisieal,  canaed  oonatant  diarwnaiona  to  axiae 
between  him  and  the  pnUio  fbnetionariea  with  whom  he  had  to  deal ;  he 
alao  got  into  tionUe  with  the  heads  of  the  loeal  idigioaa  eommnnitiea ; 
and  eyen  with  priTato  individnala.  He  was  firm  in  the  bdief  that  in 
whaterer  he  did  for  the  suppoaed  weal  of  the  ohnroh,  in  any  oontingeney, 
he  oonld  not  err ;  and  firm  in  this  persnaoon,  he  did  some  things,  in  a 
eokmial  sphere  of  aotion,  which  would  hxw  been  deemed  exorbitant  in 
Borope. 

After  moanting  the  episcopal  throne,  he  set  about  diadplining  his  clergy  ^ 
as  if  they  had  been  soldiers  of  a  spiritual  militia;  jnst  as  the  Jeaoits  were 
paasiTely  sabject  to  the  orders  of  their  general  He  son^t  even  to  make 
the  civil  power  the  creatore  of  his  will;  oaosing  the  aoyereign  connoil  to 
decree  the  rerocability  of  the  coraciee,  and  to  ordain  that  tithee  shonld 
be  paid  to  his  Seminary.  But  some  of  his  projects,  as  contrary  in  sound 
principle  as  they  were  to  all  established  usage  in  France,  had  no  ultimate 
success.  He  found  invincible  antagonists  in  sucoeasive  goremors,  all  more 
or  leas  jealous  of  the  undue  influence  he  already  possessed;  and  who, 
individually,  were  often  kept  in  countenance  by  public  sentiment,  which 
veered  fitfolly  for  or  against  the  people's  two  absolute  masters,  lay  and 
spiritual.  The  complacent  recognition  of  such  references  to  popular 
feeling  seemed  to  solace  the  minds  of  the  colonisto  somewhat,  under  the 
oppression  of  the  double  yoke  they  had  to  bear. 

M.  de  Laval,  previously  called  the  abbd  de  Montigny,  was  at  first  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Petnea,  inpartibus  infideUum^  by  the  pope's  nuncio, 
and  vested  with  a  brief  as  vicar-apostolio  of  Canada,  before  sailing  thither. 
Quebec  having  been  made  an  episcopal  diocese,  he  was  nominated  its  bishop 
suffragan  of  Bome  by  a  bull  of  Clement  X,  which  was  forwarded  from 
the  papal  chancery  in  1674. 

This  nomination  gave  rise  to  many  difliculties  before  induction  could 
be  obtained.  The  selection  of  apostolic  vicars  in  heathen  countries  belong- 
ing to  the  popes,  the  court  of  Bome  wished  that  the  appointment  it  had 
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BOW  made  ahould  not  be  Bobjeoted,  in  the  ordinary  ooorae,  for  the  appro- 
Tal  or  rejection  of  the  king,  nor  was  the  nominee  himself  to  take  the  oath 
of  fideUly  to  his  majesty ;  while  Lonis  XIY  desired  that  the  new  bishop, 
as  a  dignitary  of  the  Qallioan  ohnrch,  should  be  sabject  to  all  its  oonditions, 
and,  with  that  view,  suggested  that  the  episoopal  diooese  of  Quebec  should 
be  suffragan  of  the  archdiocese  of  Rouen, — at  least  until  Canada  were 
become  populous  enough  for  the  pope  to  establish  there  a  metropolitan 
see,  with  its  dependent  bishoprics.  After  much  discussion,  and  when  a 
decree  had  been  rendered  by  the  parliament  of  Paris  at  the  instance  of 
the  procurator-general,  the  Holy  See  consented  that  the  bishop  should  take 
the  required  oath ;  but  stood  out  for  the  church  of  Canada  deriving  all 
its  authority  directly  from  Rome.  The  king,  backed  as  his  wishes  were 
by  decrees  of  the  parliaments  of  Paris  and  Rouen,  and  a  protest  by  the 
archbishop  of  Rouen  against  the  allied  "  disruption  of  his  diocese*'  in- 
TolTcd  in  the  proceeding,  yet  had  to  give  way  perforce ;  though  it  seemed 
unreasonable  that  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  church,  which  by  no  forced 
interpretation  of  the  concordat  of  1516  were  henceforth  considered  to 
stand  good  for  all  parts  of  the  French  empire,  should  be  thus  deter- 
minedly and  successftdly  set  aside,  by  a  papal  tic  voh,  in  New  France.* 
It  was  customary  for  missionaries,  on  setting  out  for  distant  countries, 
to  reeeiye  their  credentials  from  the  prelate  nearest  to  the  place  of  embar- 
kation ;  and,  as  the  departures  of  ours  from  France  took  place,  almost 
always,  from  Normandy,  when  bound  &r  New  France,  it  followed,  as  a 
diing  of  course,  that  such  should  apply  to  the  archbishops  of  Rouen ;  in 

*  The  Boman  Oatholic  establishment  in  France  had  franohises  seeored  to  it 
by  pragmaHe  tanetions^  or  special  contracts,  with  sereral  of  the  popes  at  dififerent 
epochs.  In  most  cases,  if  not  all,  these  were  extorted  from  the  papal  see  when 
its  pontift  were  in  difficnlties.  The  latest  and  most  important  of  pacts,  then 
first  called  eoncordaU,  was  signed  Angnst  15,  1616,  at  Bologna,  on  the  part  of 
Leo  Z,  and  Francis  I ;  the  first  article  in  which  abolished  the  election  of  bishops, 
abbots,  and  priors,  theretofbre  Tested  in  the  clergy  of  cathedral  chapters,  the 
members  of  religions  houses,  kc,  and  accorded  to  the  pontiff  the  right  to  fill 
up  Tacandes  in  French  dioceses,  npon  nominations  made  bj  the  soTereign. 
That  contract  ill  answered  to  its  name  and  proTed  to  be  a  dUcordat  in  France, 
the  parliament  of  Paris  long  demurring  to  register  it,  and  the  UniTersity  (a 
clerical  corporation)  also  refusing  its  sanction  until  March  22,  1617,  and  eyen 
then  only  on  "  the  express  coomiand  of  the  king,  reiterated  seyeral  times." 
Sereral  objections  were  made  in  after  years,  the  French  clergy  yainly  trying  to 
obtain  its  rcTOcation,  particularly  in  1679,  and  again  in  1686,  they  as  a  body 
demanding  the  reyiyal  of  the  pragmatic  sanction  which  it  superseded.  Dietian^ 
noire  det  l>a/««.~-The  (so-called)  concordat  of  1801-2,  sanctioned,  under  com- 
pulsion,  by  Pius  YII,  demands  no  notice  here.— ^. 
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tine,  therefere,  tbefle  pidateB  oanM  to  regard  Csnadft  as.aa  oaUjing  por^- 
tioii  of  their  diooeee.  Fortaitoiui  omnDUBstaDoeB,  operating  ooneorrentlj, 
iadnoed  Cardinal  Rieheliea  to  plaoe  the  oolony,  in  a  oi^  aenae,  under 
the  jnxiadiction  of  the  sapreme  oonrt  of  the  aame  im>Yinoe,  by  eaoaing 
the  parliament  of  Boaen,  in  1626,  to  register  the  leiten  patent  eatabliah- 
iag  the  Oompany  of  the  Hundred  Partners.  The  ejnsoopal  supervision 
of  Canada,  tacitly  assented  to  as  a  kind  of  presoriptiTe  right  Testing  in 
the  chief  ][Mrelate  of  Normandy,  was  neyer  formally  reopgnised ;  and  was 
eren  disowned  by  its  oleigy  refusing  to  leeeiTe  M.  de  Queylus  as  viear- 
general,  when  accredited  by  that  metropolitan.  It  appeared,  in  fact,  that 
two  other  French  prelates,  the  bishops  of  Nantes  and  La  Bochelle,  equally 
]md  claim  to  New  France  as  forming  part  of  their  respectiTe  dioceses,  but 
do^ite  the  support  that  M.  de  Queylus,  recdyed  fixmi  the  parliament  ei 
Bouen, — which  began  to  be  i^prehensiTC  that  its  ciyil  jurisdicUon  should 
be  called  in  question, — M.  de  Laval  was  allowed  to  start  fer  Canada,  and 
en  his  arrival  was  admitted  to  ezereise  episcopal  functions. 

M.  de  Queylus,  who  had  succeeded,  meanwhOe,  finding  acceptance  aft 
Quebec  as  grand-vicar,  and  who  had  applied  in  vain  for  the  mitre  obtained 
by  M.  de  Laval,  refused  to  recognise  the  latter  as  his  q)iritual  superior. 
He  conceived  that  he  had  all  the  more  right  to  the  new  prelacy,  as  he 
had  now  founded  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpitius  of  Montreal,  a  dependency 
(fticcursaZe)  of  the  famous  college  of  the  same  name  in  Paris.*     Th* 
king  issued  an  injunction  that  M.  de  Laval  should  be  recognised ;  and  aa 
M.  de  Queylus  still  remained  recalcitrant,  a  sealed  writ  was  taken  out, 
recalling  him.     This  not  having  the  desired  effect,  he  was  interdicted  £rom 
exercisii^  his  clerical  ftinctions.    All  oppositions  having  been  overcome, 
the  Canadian  church  establisliment  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Jesuito 
into  those  of  the  secular  priesthood  in  1659.     The  bishop  oiganised  hia 
clergy  as  we  have  seen,  and  made  provision  for  those  parishes  and  mis- 
sions in  which  pastors  were  needed. 

The  parochial  charges  (eurea) 'were  as  yet  too  poorly  sustained  by  the 
country,  to  be  able  to  exist  without  extraneous  aid,  and  the  king  had  to 
lepd  them  his  support  for  several  years.  When  M.  de  Laval  went  t» 
France  to  complain  against  Baron  d' Avaugour,  he  obtained  permission  to 
found  a  seminary  in  Quebec  for  the  reception  of  youths  in  training  for 

•  The  DietiofMoire  de»  Date*  seeniB  to  indicate  that  the  Montreal  Seminary 
owes  its  origin  to  the  founder  of  the  Oompany  of  Snlpitians  (in  1641),  Jean- 
Jaoqnet  Oiler  (nat  1608,  ob.  1667).  ''  II  er^a,"  says  the  aboTe  authority,  "  an 
Oanada  eten  France  plasiers  s^minalrea  dee  Salpiolens.''  "In  1647,  the  Snl- 
picians  of  Paris  acquired,  by  porehase,  all  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  first 
poisessors  of  the  island  of  Montreal.''    if.  Riband, — B. 
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Um  miBiBfary;  with  ng^t  of  appropruitiOD  «F  tidi6B,  kffied  on  all  the  ii 
habitanta,  fi>r  ita  aapport  This  impoel  was  k)  alfeoiail  kmds  of  prodi 
or  realiaed  means,  "  whether  bom  of  the  labor  of  man,  or  what  the  aofl 
piodnees  of  itsdf :"  the  heads  of  the  epiaooiMl  seminary,  in  retnm,  nnder- 
taking  to  paj  the  stipends  of  the  parish  ekrgy ;  oonditioned,  however, 
that  the  inonmbents  (ciir^)  should  be  removable  at  disoretion  by  the 
seminarists  and  the  bishops  conjointly.  The  rate  of  tithing  was  fixed  at 
a  l-13th  valuation, — an  exorbitant  tax,  which,  exeitiog  general  oppoo- 
tion,  was  modified  after  foor  years*  infliction.  The  sovereign  oounoil,in 
1667,  took  npon  itself  the  duty  of  reducing  it  to  the  l-26th,  and  to  sos- 
pend  its  operation  entirely  for  six  years  on  lands  newly  cleared.  This 
modification,  whidi  was  sanctioned  by  the  edict  of  1679,  has  been  adopted 
as  the  basis  of  onr  jarispmdence  npon  this  matter  ever  since. 

M.  de  Laval  had  no  selfish  motives,  of  a  gross  character,  for  demand- 
inig  at  first  so  heavy  a  contribution,  as  he  sacrificed  all  his  personal  means 
fiff  the  snstentation  of  his  dergy ;  but  he  ovei^eelimated  the  disposaUa 
reaonrees  of  the  inhabitants,  and  did  not  consider  the  crippling  effect  cff 
an  impost  which  would  have  swept  away  a  thirteenth  part  of  every  pro- 
duct of  the  earth,  or  eight  per  cent,  of  the  income  of  the  cultivator. 

The  BecoUets — ^whom  an  occqlt  cause  had  prevented  firom  returning 
to  Canada  before  1669,  though  their  services  were  desired  by  the  people, 
sanctioned  in  an  ordinance  by  the  pope,  and  apfwoved  by  the  "  eongr^a- 
tion  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,"  in  1635 — ^these  members  of  die 
F^nciscan  eonfiratemity,  we  say,  coming  forward  when  public  discontent 
ai  the  tithing  system  was  ripe,  offered  to  undertake  the  cure  of  souls  with- 
out any  extorted  remuneration  for  their  services.  This  liberality  did  but 
augment  the  alien  feeling  of  the  secular  deigy  for  those  sealous  mea, 
whose  general  regard  for  laic  interests,  in  other  respects,  doubtless  helped 
to  discredit  than  in  the  eyes  of  the  bishop  and  a  migority  of  his  clergy. 
The  advantageous  proffer  appears  to  have  been  flady,  perhaps  contume- 
liously  rejected.  Yet  worse,  M.  de  St.  Yallier  (afterwards  bishop  of 
Quebec),  by  way  of  ending  a  controversy  that  he  had  with  the  BecoUets 
of  Montreal,  issued  a  presentment  (mandemeut)  against  them,  and  pnt 
their  church  under  an  interdict. 

In  r^t  of  the  royal  sanction  finr  the  fimndation  of  aseminaiy  at  Que- 
bec, the  bishop  continued  to  confer  the  parochial  charges  on  his  priests, 
whom  he  transferred  or  superseded  at  will.*    His  arbitrary  manner  of 

•  MUmokru  mr  MM  Lawd.  Thaa  prelate  ruled,  that  the  clergy  of  his  diocese 
skould  be  directly  under  the  superior  of  the  seminary ;  who,  in  torn,  was  res- 
pDneible  to  himself.  He  continned  to  the  parish  oharges  (eurti)  the  name  of 
<<  missions." 
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governing  the  diooeae  at  length  excited  the  jealomsy  of  the  ciTil  anthori- 
tieB,  and  the  dislike  of  the  inhabitants  in  general.  Snch  of  the  latter  and 
thdr  spiritoal  diieetors  as  were  natiTe-bom  French,  had  bronght  with 
them  into  Canada,  reeoUeotiona  of  the  privilegea  and  liberticB  they  onoe 
enjoyed  in  the  mother  country ;  and  in  aooordanoe  with  a  principle  reoqg* 
niaed  in  all  nations  haying  distant  dependenciee,  thought  they  had  ari^t 
to  expect,  after  their  expatriation,  they  shonld  continue  to  enjoy  the  like 
adrantages  in  their  new  homes.  Their  written  comjdaints  reached  Paris 
at  an  auspidous  moment  for  being  attended  to  with  respect,  namely,  when 
the  French  clergy  were  combating  the  pretensions  of  ihe  papal  court,  and 
Bossuet  was  laying  down  bases  for  a  renoTation  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  Church.*  At  the  demand  of  these  suppliants,  Louis  XIY 
ordained  that  the  curacies  should  be  irrevocable  in  future;  and,  more 
important  still,  by  a  royal  edict  dated  May  1679,  it  was  decreed  that  the 
reduced  rate  of  tithing,  as  modified  by  the  soTereign  council,  should  be 
maintained;  also  that  all  tithes  leviable  in  future,  as  well  as  oblations  and 
other  church  casualties,  should  belong  to  the  parish  priests;  and  where 
these  were  found  not  sufficient  for  their  support,  then  the  seigniors  and 
other  resident  parishioners  were  ordered  to  make  good  the  deficiency.-f- 
In  1678,  twenty-five  perpetual  curacies  had  been  already  filled  with 
incumbents. 

•  The  "  Bagle  of  Meanz  "  auumed  as  a  pottolatei  that  "  the  pope  has  anthori^ 
in  tpiritaal  things  only ;  and  that  even  as  to  these,  the  Jadgmenttf  of  general 
ooancils  are  paramoont  to  his :  while  papal  decisions  have  the  character  of 
infallibility  only  after  the  [collective]  chnrch  has  accepted  them."— J9. 

t  We  qaote  the  words  of  the  decree  teztoally :— "  Nous  ayant  ^t^  rapports, 
qne  divers  seii^enrs  et  habitants^e  notre  pays  de  la  KoaTclle-France,  d^siraient 
avoir  dee  cor^s  fixes  ponr  lenr  administrer  les  sacrements,  an  lien  de  prfttrea 
et  cnr^s  amovibles  qn'ils  avaient  en  anparavant,  nons  anrions  donn^  nos  ordrea 
et  expliqn^  nos  intentions  snr  ce  siget  les  ann^es  demidres,  et  ^tant  n^cessaire 
i  present  de  poorvoir  i  lear  snbsistance  et  anz  b&timents  des  ^glises  et  paroissea 
....  nons  ordonnons  ce  qni  snit : 

'^Les  dimes,  ontre  les  oblations  et  les  droits  de  TBglise,  appartiendront 
entidrement  i  ehacnn  des  cor^s,  dans  T^tendne  de  la  paroisse  o&  il  est,  et  oii  il 
•era  ^tabli  perp^tnel,  an  lieu  dn  pr6tre  amovible  qui  la  desservait  anparavant. 

"he  rdglement  da  conseil  sonverain  an  siget  de  la  qnotit^  dea  dtmes  est 
eonfirm^. 

"  Si  cette  dime  ne  snffit  pas  poor  Tentretien  dn  cnr6,  le  seignenr  et  les  habi- 
tants fourniront  ce  qni  manqnera. 

«  Enfin,  dans  les  cas  de  subdivision  de  paroisses,  les  dimes  de  la  portion  dis- 
traite appartiendront  an  nonvean  car6,  sans  que  I'ancien  pnisse  pr^tendre  de 
dMommagement.'' 
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These  orders  from  the  oonrt  bdi^  podtiTe,  were  not  lightly  to  be  gain- 
flnd.  The  bishop,  aware  of  this,  and  patting  the  best  ftoe  he  oonld  upon 
the  matter,  agreed  to  a  settlement  made  by  the  governor,  the  intendant, 
and  chief  inhabitants,  that  a  yearly  payment  of  574  liyres  should  be 
made  to  eaoh  pariah  priest.  In  1680,  the  king,  by  special  decree,  ratified 
thifl  arrangement,  which  wodd  have  given  the  recipients,  on  an  average, 
more  tiian  the  tithes  could  have  yielded  them.  Bat  in  a  pablio  meeting 
convoked  at  Qoebec,  the  governor  and  intendant  bdng  present,  the  sei- 
gmors  and  inhabitants  declared  that  they  coald  not  give,  for  the  sapport 
of  the  deigy,  more  than  l-26th  of  their  yearly  avails;  and  if  that  did 
not  reach  tilie  required  amoant,  they  trnsted  his  Migesly  woold  supply 
die  remainder. 

This  b^radging  spirit  in  reference  to  the  pecaniary  commntation,  so 
aooeptable  as  it  seemed  to  be  at  first,  made  the  new  tithing  law  difficalt 
of  ezecation ;  an  untoward  result,  yet  more  agreeable  than  otherwise  to 
the  bishop  and  his  party.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  de  St  Yallier  was 
&vorable  to  the  irrevocability  of  the  parish  charges,  as  a  part  of  the  new 
aorangement,  which  made  him  be  looked  on  with  an  evil  eye  by  the  semi- 
Barists.  M.  de  Laval  desired,  that,  for  the  easier  sustentation  of  the 
seeular  deigy,*  and  to  spiritualise  its  members  more  perfectly,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  form  all  churchmen  into  a  single  corps,  and  put  it  under 
tiie  authorily  of  the  bishop  and  the  guidance  of  the  seminarists.  The 
directory  of  their  institution  had  been  united,  in  1676,  to  that  of  the 
Foreign  Missions  located  at  Paris,  in  terms  of  a  royal  order,  confirmed 
by  the  pope.  The  body  thus  accredited,  M.  de  Laval  intended  should 
play  a  leading  part  in  his  scheme  of  church  government  were  it  to  be 
realised.  That  great  establishment  had  been  well  endowed  with  lands, 
bon^t  fer  its  use  in  the  countiy.  Five  years  after  its  fi)undation,  M. 
de  Laval  founded  a  minor  establishment  of  a  kindred  character,  intended 
for  students  fitting  themselves  as  entrants  to  the  theological  classes  of 
the. greater  institution.  The  "Little  Seminary,"  which  still  bears  his 
name,  has  rendered  eminent  service  to  the  literature  of  Canada  since  the 
eztinetion  of  the  olden  college  of  the  Jesuits.  More  than  300  pupils, 
at  the  present  time,  receive  a  dasffloal  education  in  this  valuable  academy. 

*  It  may  not  be  quite  rapererogatOTy  to  intiaiate  here,  that  the  epithet  naalar 
used  aboTe  and  pften  elsewhere,  is  the  yerbal  antithesis  of  the  counter-epithet 
regular.  The  ''  regnlar  clergy  "  are  the  coUectiye  orders  otrdigieux^  or  church- 
men bound  by  monastic  rules,  whether  cloistered  or  not.  B7  the  "secular 
clergy  "  is  meant  the  catholic  priesthood  in  general,  its  prelates,  Ac,  included. 
—A 
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After  letnmiiig  to  Ouiada  in  1688,  as  its  bishop,  M.  de  Saint  Ydfier 
domioiled  in  the  epiaoopal  palaee,  instead  of  taking  up  his  qnartera^  $m 
his  fNredeoesBor  had  done,  in  the  seminaiy  of  die  oitj.  ThisdiangBgapn 
ombrageto  theseminaristB,  which  was  not  lesaened  when,  soon  afterwardfl, 
hs  desired  to  isolate  their  establishment,  by  dissonneoting  it  administwi- 
tifelj  both  from  the  oathedral chaptw  and  the  parish  of  Qnebeo.*  Opnsi 
dissension  aisning  between  the  parties,  the  seminarists  setting  the  bishop 
down  for  a  restless  and  pasrionate  man,  their  direetor  made  a  finrmal 
pbintto  the  arohbishopof  Psrisandthe  JesnitPdreLaohaise,  atthati 
royal  confessor,  they  twain  being  the  nsoal  arbiters  then  referred  to  ii 
Oanadian  ehnroh  perplexities;  one  of  the  ineriminating  artioles  in 
seminarist  libel  attribntiog  to  the  bishop's  arbitruy  and  violent  temspeitm 
reoent  interdiction  of  three  of  his  cleigy,  of  ^hix^  we  shall  speak  anon. 

In  fine,  the  seminarists  prayed  that  he  might  be  recalled.  This  win 
aseeded  to,  and  M.  de  Saint  Yallier  repaired  to  Paris.  He  retnmed  to 
Canada  in  1692,  to  be  recalled  again  in  1694.  It  was  aboat  the  timete 
first  resided  in  Paris,  that  the  royal  decree  of  1682  was  rendered.  This 
was  founded  on  the  oondnsions  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  Ften 
Laohaise,  and  mled  that  the  Oanadian  hierarchy  ahoold  confenn  to  tin 
royal  deohuration  of  1686,  which  prohibited  all  aominatiotts  to  revooabfe 
cnracies.  At  length,  after  several  confinences,  the  erection  of  the  Usk^ 
oprio  of  Qnebee,  and  the  reunion  of  the  curacy  with  the  seminaiy  of 
that  city,  were  confirmed  by  Louis  XIY  in  the  year  1697. 

In  1716,  the  bishop,  possibly  conceiving  that  altered  times  in  Fraaoa 
might  be  more  favorable  for  realising  views  wliieh  he  had  long  been  ooa« 
strained  to  postpone,  set  about  putting  the  church  government  of  Canada 
on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  France,  where  the  subordination  of  tka 
clergy  and  seminarist  administrations  to  prelates  was  better  underetood 
and  more  practised;  M.  de  Saint  Yallier  complained  that  the  seminniy 
did  not  train  a  sufficient  number  of  young  denes  for  the  wants  of  this 
odony;  although  eighteen  Canadians  had  been  inducted  to  ecdesiastied 
charges  during  the  previous  five  yean.  The  diraotors  of  the  seminary, 
on  their  part,  accused  their  detractor  of  wishing  to  dude  the  ordinaiioa 
making  curacies  perpetual,  by  proposing  to  entrust  the  RecoUets  with  all 
parochial  duties.  The  vexed  question  <^  the  extent  of  Gallican  Church 
liberties  having  been  once  more  mooted  about  this  time,  and  a  decision 
waited  for,  the  attention  of  the  home  authorities  was  little  turned  to 
Canadian  eocleeiastioal  affiiirs ;  and  thus  it  was  that  some  infraction  of 
the  edicts  of  the  former  reign  decreeing  the  irrevocability  of  the  parish 
priests  passed  unrebuked,  and  by  degrees  these  charges  became  revocaUa 
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10  iMlbie:  altboQ^  tlie  deigj  WDtiniidd  to  reoogniae,  in  theory  at  least) 
HLd  ediet  of  1682  as  still  good  in  law. 

MwBt  mace  tlie  Gonqnest^  the  role  of  rerooabilitj  for  the  parish  dergj 
«f  Chutada  has  become  general,  with  the  taoit  oonseat  both  of  the  dis- 
individuals  and  their  parishioners.  To  elude  the  prohibitory 
of  the  ediot  of  Lonis  XIY,  the  bishops  reserve  to  themselyeSy  in 
ktler  of  nomination  to  a  paroohial  benefice,  the  right  of  removing 
priest  whom  they  have  sefeoted  to  fill  it  The  oharge  being  aeoepted 
soeh  a  stipdl^ion,  the  oontraoting  parties  would  seem  not  to  be 
dmgeaUe  with  a  violation  of  a  positive  law;  but  it  is  i  one  whidi  onr 
haararehy  would  find  become  vital  still,  should  the  inhabitants  of  a  vaeant 
parish  ehoose  to  demand  its  application  in  any  given  ease. 

The  oh^)ter  of  the  cathedral  of  Quebeo  ceased  to  exist  ediortly  after 
British  domination  began.  As  an  episcopal  body,  it  was  composed  of  a 
dflan,  a  grand  ohanter,  an  aiehdeacon,  a  theologist,  a  grand  penitentiaiy, 
nad  twelve  canons.*  The  members  of  the  chapter  of  Quebec  were  not 
fleeted  to  their  ofiiees,  as  they  were  in  France;  for  the  king  presented 
Uk  the  two  leading  ehaigee,  while  the  bishop  nominated  the  rest  of  the 
-•ovps.  Since  cathedral  chapters  have  eeased  to  eidst  among  us,  the  bishop 
administers  his  diocese  without  any  staff  of  that  kind  about  him; 
Midi  by  means  of  the  revocability  of  the  parish  priests,  he  governs  with 
afa»lute  sway :  but  the  virtues  and  prudence  which  have  hitherto  distin* 
gnished  our  Canadian  prelates,  have  prevented  their  making  any  improper 
was  of  suoh  unlimited  authority. 

While  thus  treating  of  the  constitution  of  church  government  in 
Oanada,  we  are  naturally  induced  to  take  some  notice  of  the  modes  of 
lis  influence  upon  the  religious  institutions  placed  under  the  supervision 
«f  itsehie&. 

Ohristian  charily,  and  a  love  for  letters,  have  led  to  the  foundation  of 
nB  the  great  establishments  in  our  midst,  for  public  instruction  and  the 
— ooonr  or  solace  of  suffering  and  decaying  humanity.  As  we  haVe 
riroady  seen,  the  college  of  Quebec  was  erected  by  M.  Rohaut^  a  Jesuit; 
the  Hdtel-Bieu  (curative  hospital),  by  the  duchess  d'AiguiUon,  niece  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  which  lady  sent  nursing  nuns  (kotpUalUres)  for  the 


*  Grand-<haintre,  he  who  led  ia  chanting  or  ginging  certain  parta  of  the 
Oatholic  charch  serTice.  THeologal^  the  canon  who  teaches  theology.  Grand 
pinUentierj  a  canOn  employed  by  the  bishop  to  grant  or  withhold  absolution  in 
reserved  cases.  The  hierarchal  duties  of  the  other  heads  of  the  chapter  ennmer- 
aM  aboTe,  are  nearly  similar  to  those  of  kindxad  title  and  rank  in  the  Ang^can 
aMabllshment.— B. 
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semoe  of  the  house,  in  1637 ;  the  H5tel-I>ieii  of  Montroal  was  erected 
by  Madame  de  BaUion  and  Mademoiadle  Manoe ;  its  Unniline  eon^ent  in 
that  city  was  due  to  Madame  de  la  Peltrie.     The  general  hospital  o£ 
Qnebeo,  established  in  1693,  by  M.  de  Saint  Yallier,  fephoed  the  board 
of  relief  in  that  oily,  opened  fonr  years  before,  at  a  time  when  pofalio 
begging  was  first  prohibited ;  and  the  '^  Congregation  of  Notre-Bame  "  was 
founded  by  Sister  Bonigeois,  a  natiye  of  Troyes,  for  the  ednoation  o£ 
girls  of  humble  rank.    Sister  Boorgeois  was  a  poor  nun,  of  no  worldly 
inflaence.    Having  once  visited  Canada  and  left  it,  she  retomed  thither 
in  1659,  and  began  to  foond  tbAt  establishment,  now  so  flourishing.    It 
is  said  that  she  possessed  only  ten  franos  when  she  oommenoed  hec  enter- 
prise; but  her  leal  and  deyotednees  soon  brought  to  her  aid  in  the  good 
work  some  rich  persons  in  the  colony  and  many  more  in  France,  to 
which  she  made  several  voyages  for  contributions.    The  Congregation 
has  at  present,  both  in  town  and  country,  extensive  fomale  schools :  the 
great  utility  of  which  is  so  manifest,  thftt  it  is  to  be  regretted  we  have 
no  similar  foundation  for  educating  the  male  children  of  the  deserving 
poor ;  the  care  of  whose  schooling  was  left  to  the  clergy,  the  only  qualified 
educators,  indeed,  along  with  the  male  religieuXy  in  this  country,  through- 
out the  era  of  French  domination.    As  for  the  successive  civil  admini»* 
trations  of  those  days,  they  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  that  subject^ 
in  itself  so  important 

In  1714,  there  were  75  students  in  Quebec  Seminary.  In  1728,  the 
Jesuits  asked  permission  to  found  a  college  at  Montreal,  and  the  jPVdret 
Charon,  of  Montreal,  proposed  to  employ  schoolmasters  in  aU  the  pariAes, 
as  in  France.  In  1737,  the  brotherhood  of  the  church  schools,  who 
undertook,  along  with  the  Charon  Friars,  and  a  few  scattered  rural 
teachers,  the  task  of  popular  instruction,  formed  themselves  into  an 
educational  corps,  the  members  of  which  followed  one  system  and  wore 
the  same  distinctive  garb.  But  despite  the  efforts  of  ^e  Jesuits  and  the 
Charon  Friars,  the  civil  authorities  always  considered  the  enlightenment 
of  the  peojde  as  more  perilous  than  desirable  for  the  state ;  and  Canada 
was  yet  more  exposed  to  the  baneful  operation  of  such  a  prejudice,  as  it 
lacked  the  endowment  of  parish  schook,  whOe  (a  standing  reproach  to 
the  colonial  race  of  New  France)  therejwas  not  a  printing-press  within 
its  bounds,  till  one  was  set  up,  in  1764,*  fully  a  centuiy-and-half  after 
the  date  of  the  colony's  foundation  1 

*  This  refers  to  the  pnblioation  of  the  "Qnebeo  Gasette,"  printed  partly  in 
French,  partly  in  Bngliah,  by  MesBn.  Brown  ft  Gilmoor,  the  earliest  typographers 
known  to  Canada.—^. 
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Sbholasiio  q>portanitie6  for  the  oolonists,  in  fine,  were  miserably  eoanty, 
and  neeojBarily  to  be  had  only  amidat  the  urban  oofnmonitieB  of  the 
colony,  wherein  they  were,  in  &ot,  furnished  only  by  the  Beminariea  of 
Qaebeo  and  Montreal,  which  had  some  elementary  classes  ]  with  a  few 
more,  served  by  the  Seoollets  and  Charon  Friars.  The  Jesuits,  of  all 
the  religious  orders  being  that  most  famed  for  its  success  in  teaching, 
might  have  been  expected  to  gain  increased  credit  frotai  taking  the  lead 
in  ihe  duty  of  instructing  its  proselytes  in  Canada  ]  but  it  appears  that 
its  members  neyer  had  considerable  public  classes  in  any  part  thereof. 
The  inhabitants,  content  with  such  a  measure  of  knowledge  as  was  indis- 
pensable to  enable  them  to  run  the  routine  of  working-day  life,  thought 
they  had  no  school-time  left,  they  or  their  children,  after  tilling  the  ground, 
plying  scxne  handicraft,  and,  upon  occasion,  defending  their  persons, 
houses,  and  goods,  when  the  Indians  made  their  murdering  or  predatory 
Incursions;  wfaUe  the  goyemment,  on  its  part,  looked,  before  all  things 
else,  for  perfect  submission  from  its  subjects,  caring  not  to  strive  at 
ameliorating,  in  any  way,  a  state  of  things  which  renders  men  least 
exacting,  quite  unambitious,  and  consequently  easy  to  rule.  The  mother 
country,  however,  suffered  in  the  end  for  this  culpable  and  impolitio 
neglect  of  her  greatest  colonial  dependency;  as,  had  the  Oallo-Canadians, 
instead  of  bang  habituated  to  war,  the  chase,  and  a  roving  life,  been 
encouraged  to  addict  themselves  to  agriculture,  to  commerce,  and  the 
useful  arts,  the  prosperity  thence  arising  would  have  attracted  increased 
immigration;  and  when  the  fitftd  bordw  hostilities  of  previous  years 
ripm^  into  open  war  in  1755,  the  colonists  would  have  been  found  rich 
in  resources,  and  competent  to  hold  their  own  against  any  amount  of 
force  likely  to  be  brought  against  them.* 

Ecclesiastical  organisation  in  the  colony  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIY 
was  maintained  in  Canada,  with  littie  mutation  in  form  or  spirit^  even  in 
times  succeeding  that  of  the  Conquest.  Although  the  Canadian  church 
held  directly  from  the  papal  see,  its  prelates,  and  a  part  of  its  parish 

*  Probably  never  was  a  straggle  for  empire  in  an  extensive  ooantry  carried 
on  with  inch  small  means,  as  those  at  the  disposition  of  the  heroic  few  who 
tried  to  preserve  Canada  for  France,  daring  six  eventftil  years ;  and  certainly 
never  was  so  great  a  territorial  acquisition  gained  with  so  small  an  amonnt  of 
military  force,  or  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  as  that  led  to  victory  by  Oeneral 
WoUb.  His  army,  which  never  much  exceeded  8,000  men,  was  fhrther  rednced, 
by  antagonistic  sword  and  ballet  work,  and  by  gaards  left  at  oatposts,  to  hardly 
5,000  men  in  the  field.  This  small  band  may  be  said,  by  its  sncoess  on  the 
plains  of  Abraham,  Sept.  13, 1769,  to  have  vurtoally  gained  Canada  for  Britain 
in  the  first  half  of  on  DAT.— 3. 
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■unistoiBy  were  eefeeted  finom  tlie  ekigj  of  Franae.  Il  needs  inl  to 
■ention  that  the  ktler  body,  in  other  rMpcete  8o  iliastrionS)  hrang  an 
eminent  moolar  as  well  as  ■piritoel  etrtna  in  the  mother  oonntij,  would 
mevitably,  as  indeed  it  did,  take  an  aotive  part  in  all  the  politieal  levehi- 
tiona  that  have  agitated  the  aneient  rue  from  whieh  we  axe  deeoended. 
Faithfdl  to  their  eountry'i  traditiona,  therafoie,  those  members  of  the 
French  olergy,  who  were  sent  to  Canada,  strove  to  distinguish  liiemselTeB 
la  a  kindred  way  as  leading  oolonisti  of  New  Fraaoe.  They  did  not 
fiveflee,  in  thus  giving  to  the  ardent  Oanlish  temperament,  operating  on 
aooh  elements  as  those  of  an  Ameiiean  ooramnnity,  that  their  oondnet  of 
affiurs  oonld  not  be  prolonged  beyond  a  oertain  term, — a  term  wfaidi  the 
advent  of  British  domination  was  destined  to  precipitate. 

The  dissensions  which  arose  in  onr  mother  eonntiy,  from  time  to  time, 
regarding  the  franchises  of  the  Gallican  dinioh,  little  interested  the 
minds  of  the  seattered  populations  on  the  banks  of  the  8t  Lawrenee. 
The  right  principle  of  that  vexed  tpiestion,  as  understood  by  then 
through  the  practice  of  thdbr  authorised  guides,  sufficed  all  the  Canadians, 
mnong  whom  not  even  tiie  diadow  of  any  heresy  ever  seemed  likely  to 
darken  the  firmament  of  their  religious  faith.  Neverthdess  Jansenism, 
witii  its  rigid  dialectics,  for  a  moment  penetrated  New  France,  and 
brought  into  question  certain  pre-established  dogmata.  At  first,  some 
theological  books,  infected  with  the  doctrines  of  Pascal  and  Amauk, 
wero-  clandestinely  brought  firom  France;  presentiy  a  few  adepts  glided 
into  the  colony,  having  baffled  the  vigilance  of  the  orthodox  clergy.  M. 
Yarlet,  titular  of  Babylon,  and  deposed  Archbishop  of  Utrecht,  while 
passing  tiirough  Canada  on  his  way  to  the  Mississippi,  left  behind  him 
proselytes  to  tiie  Jansenian  heresy.  M.  de  Yillermanle,  M.  Thibaut, 
parish  priest,  and  M.  Glandelet^  dean  of  the  chi^pter,  b^gan  to  be  of  the 
same  mind  as  the  author  of  the  Lettrm  PrcmnciaUB,  In  1 714  a  rtU^wnn, 
of  an  order  not  ascertained,  landed  at  Quebec,  expressing  the  intention 
of  erecting  a  hermitage  in  which  to  pass  tiie  rest  of  his  days.  Althou^ 
thero  was  an  air  of  mystery  about  his  proceedings,  he  was  allowed  to 
choose  a  retired  spot  in  the  forests  of  Elamouraska,  where  he  set  up  a 
small  cabin,  formed  of  the  branches  of  trees.  Carefully  oonoealing  his 
name  and  pteuliar  religious  fiutii,  he  led  the  life  of  a  recluse;  and  canried 
his  external  humility  so  fiur  as  to  kneel  before  any  chance  wayforors  whom 
he  met,  and  kissed  their  feet,  uttering  pious-sounding  words  the  while. 
But  a  six  months'  winter,  with  snow  four  feet  deep  on  the  ground,  will 
always  put  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  intending  anchorite  who 
takes  to  regions  near  Quebec.    Accordingly,  the  unknoim,  under  the 
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pretext  tbat  his  cabin  bad  been  apeidentallj  oonsamed,  retarned  to  that 
eityy  wbere  ihe  bosj^talities  ready  to  be  extended  to  bim  donbtlees  made 
bis  residenoe  agreeable  to  bim.  He  also  was  obtaining  introductionfl  for 
Ipimaftif  among  tbe  obief  families  of  the  place ;  wben  a  letter  from  Europe, 
addressed  to  tbe  governor,  onToiled  tbe  bidden  antecedents  of  tbe  stranger. 
He  turned  oat  to  be  Don  G^ige  Frangois  Paulet^  a  Benedictine  monk, 
whose  mind  bad  been  cormpted  bj  tbe  pernicious  maxims  of  tbe  Jansen- 
iats,  and  wbo,  after  absenting  bimself  witbout  leave,  bad  been  advertised 
for  in  vain  hj  tbe  superior  of  bis  monasteiy*  From  ibis  moment,  all 
doors  were  closed  against  bim.  It  was  to  no  purpose  tbat  tbe  clergy  of 
tbe  diocese  tried  to  persuade  bim  to  submit  to  tbe  constitution  Vni^mituM, , 
Firm  in  bis  belie&,  as  if  be  bad  been  tbe  great  Arnault  bimself,  or 
Vatber  Quesnel,  wbose  disciple  be  was,  be  would  retract  notbing.  Tbe 
bisbop  was,  tberefoce,  obliged  to  excommunicate  bim,  and  procure  bis 
banishment  from  Canada,  as  a  beretic* 


>«<«■ 


•  HiMtourt  d€  PHotti^Dieu  (of  Quebec),  liimoirtt  de  la  Vie  de  M,  LavaL 
QozdU  d^JmtUrdam  <hi  14  aoril  1719.  [Tbe  epitbet  grtoi,  properly  affixed  above 
with  whatever  meanUig  bj  the  aathor,  to  the  name  of  the  wise  and  good 
Amaolt,  will  be  taken  in  itB  rightfal  sense  bj  all  sincere  Protestant  readers  at 
least.  For  anch  of  them  as  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  theological  dissl- 
dences  in  the  Galilean  Church,  commencing  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  doctrines  of  '*  Jansenism,*'  denounced  as 
above,  were  chiefly  derived  from  a  treatise  intituled  <'  Augustinus,"  being  an 
exposition  of  certain  doctrinea  propounded  in  the  works  of  St.  Angus  tin,  aa 
interpreted  by  Janaens  (latinised  Jan$emu9)  bishop  of  Yprea  in  Holland. 
Jansenism  was  after  all,  in  substance,  a  reproduction  of  much  of  the  theology 
to  be  found  in  the  Inatitutte  of  Calvin ;  and  the  Jansenists  were  called,  bjr  some 
British  writers,  the  "  Protestants  of  Romanism.**  Jansenism  having  found  much 
acceptance  among  tbe  more  independent-minded  or  speculative  members  of  tbe 
several  Catholic  communities  in  Burope,  but  especially  those  of  the  French, 
theologians  and  tbeir  adherenta  who  were  firmeat  in  maintaining  libertlea. 
reluctantly  accorded  to  the  Galilean  church,  including  the  truly  great  and  pioua 
Paacal,  author  of  the  immortal  work  just  named  by  U.  Gameau ;  a  redoubtable 
phalanx,  we  say,  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  established  church  of  France 
had  openly  or  covertly  adopted  Jansenian  sentiments,  when  a  bull,  known  aa- 
the  "  Unigenitus  "  from  its  commencing  vocable,  was  launched  as  a  thunderbolt^ 
in  the  year  1653,  by  Innocent  X,  and  intended  to  crush  Jansenism  for  ever,  at 
one  blow.  In  tliia  indignant  and  minatory  document,  drawn  up  in  no  temperatc^ 
terms  nor  with  any  apirit  of  conciliation,  anndry  propoaitiona,  culled  from  tha 
df Mgvfftnttf,  were  denounced,  not  merely  aa  heretical,  but  aa  "  impioua  "  and 
"blaaphemoua."  A  great  controveray  enaned,  obatlnate  on  one  aide  perhapa,andl 
certainly  bitter  on  the  other.  At  Umea,  it  aeemed  likely  to  aplit  the  Galilean 
church  in  twain,  and,  during  a  century  at  leaat,  affected  the  otherwiae-  aven 
tenor  of  the  religlona  annala  of  France.] — B. 

0 
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"  Amid  the  fiMStiooB  dispatingB  abont  Oalnniam  and  lihe  qaazrda 
JanBonism,"  Bays  Yoltaixe,  '*|there  waa  yet  one  moie  diTiaion  aroee  in 
France,  known  aa  '  Qoiettam.'  It  waa  an  untoward  result  of  Hie  progrcM 
of  tbe  human  mind  in  the  time  of  this  monarch,  that  efforts  were  made, 
in  all  things,  to  orerpass  those  bounds  which  Proyidenee  baa  preseiibed 
for  man's  inquiries ;  or  rather,  such  Tain  aspirings  pioTed  that  sufficient 
progrosB  had  not  been  made  in  the  paths  of  true  knowledge."^ 

The  sect  of  "  Quietists,"  as  they  were  called,  ori^ated  in  the  adop> 
tion,  by  its  members,  of  the  spiritual  day-dreams  of  Madame  Gnyon. 
Without  going  all  lengths  into  the  belieft  of  that  visionaiy,  the  illustaious 
F^n^on  was  seduced  into  sympathy  with  her  mystic  notiona  of  religion. 
It  appears  that  there  were  several  deohred  Quietists,  for  a  time  [even]  in 
Canada.  It  was  asserted  that  Mme.  d'Ailleboust,  wife  of  the  gOTemor 
of  that  name,  had  Towed  her  body  to  Jesus  Christ  during  her  girlhood, 
under  the  inspiration  of  an  inward  heavenly  love,  and  that,  although  ahe 
had  married,  she  preserved  to  the  end  of  lift  her  virginal  purity ;  become 
a  widow,  and  again  sought  in  marriage  by  a  succeeding  governor  (M.  de 
Couroelles),  and  also  by  M.  Talon,  royal  intendant,  she,  like  Mme.  Ouyon, 
refused  all  such  offers.  This  lady,  who  was  very  rich,  dirided  her  wealth 
between  the  General  Hospi£al  and  the  H6tel-Dieu  of  Quebec,  where  ahe 
died  most  edif^ingly ;  '^  being  filled,"  to  adopt  the  language  of  het 
Quietist  friends,  "with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  the  gift  of  tears,  diaoem* 
ment  of  the  unseen  world,  and  many  other  heavenly  favors." 

The  time  of  the  earthquakings  in  1663  was  a  halcyon  period  of  Canadian 
Quietism.  The  pheoomena  then  occurring  called  into  active  play  the 
exalted  imaginations  of  its  votaries;  ^ving  rise  to  accounts  of  numeroua 
apparitions  of  a  terribly  startling  character.  Prophecies  of  ooming 
judgments,  to  be  manifested  in  the  land,  were  also  rife  during  those  months 
of  excitement  The  lady  superintendent  of  the  Hdtel-Dieu  of  Quebec, 
and  the  celebrated  "  Mary-of-the-Incamation, "  chief  of  the  XJrsulinea 
Convent,  in  the  same  ciiy,  evinced  strange  manifestations,  in  their  own 
persons,  of  the  spiritual  delirium  that  possessed  some  devotional  minda. 
These  distinguished  exemplars  of  the  Quietistic  mania  gave  it  a  credit  in 
Canada  which  it  could  not  else  have  had ;  and  such  pious  chimeras  con- 
tinued, for  some  years,  to  possess  other  persons  of  a  romantic  turn  of 
mind,  among  the  female  colonists.  The  clergy,  meanwhile,  viewed  with 
respectful  reserve  those  phenomena  i  not  caring  either  to  commend  or  to 
blame  demonstrations  bom  of  feelings  of  genuine  if  misaj^rehending 
pietjr. ^^ 

•  8UeU  d€  L9m$  XIV. 
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Vhb  woTcnigikMnmBXlf  dliMou  iMpeotliig  tlM  sjndiotto.— M.  d6  lUijr  suqMiidf  tlM  opiM>* 
rftkm  eoii]iolUon.--Stnuigo  meuM  be  propoaet  for  repladng  fhein.— Nomijiation  of  tha 
new  meadien^— M.  de  VlUenj  eairiei  oomplaintB  to  Ftvaoe  agaiiiflt  the  gOTernor.— Tbe 
Istter  flopeneded;  hii  death.— M.  de  CkmroeUee  muMd  m  his  enooeMor.— Anival  of  M.  de 
Trsf^,  M  Tloeroj  fer  M.  de  CooroelleB,  and  M.  TbIob,  flrat  Intendant— Anival  of  a  great 
BmBber  of  hnndfiaiitB,  with  nen  of  Caiignan^  regfaiieiit— Free  trade  granted  to  the  ool- 
onjfWtlkoertain  reeervw.— War  againettfaelroqiioi>>  wboarefbroedtoenefor  peaoe.— 
M.  de  Tta^  retams  to  Franoe.— Abottive  attempt  to  Frenohiiy  the  savagee.— Hie  inten- 
daat  propoeee  to  p«t  lestndnti  on  the  dergy.— Labors  and  ueftibiefls  of  M.  Talon  Ibr 
agiieaHaral  and  trading  adTanoement— 0iibaiiding  of  the  Caiignan  regiment  on  oon- 
ditlona.— TUen  goes  to  Franee.— The  governor  appeaeee  the  irritated  Iroqooii,  and  aeonrea 
the  eolonial  peltrj  tnule.— FrightAii  mortality  among  these  myages.— TiJon,  returned  to 
Canada,  opens  up  a  Tast  plan  tor  extending  New  Franoe  to  the  ftr  aontii-west— Treaty  of 
fleaU  Sainte-Marie;  the  western  aborigines  reeognlse  French  sopremaoy.— Foundation  of 
Cataraqai  (King8ton).-Oo«nt  de  Frontonae  replaoes  M.  de  Cooroelles:  oharaetor  of  the 
i»nner.— KaaMroos  adminMnOiTe  onHnanees  passed.— Svppresrion  of  the  French  West 
India  Coaipany^— MlsonderBtaading  between  M.  de  Frontenao  and  M.  Perrot*  goremor  of 
Montreal ;  the  latter  put  in  prison.— Perrot  is  backed  hj  the  dergy.— The  council  takes  up 
the  esse;  the  king  Anally  appealed  to.— M.  Duchesneau  replaces  IL  Talon.— His  quarrels 
with  M.  de  Laval  about  the  liquor  trafflc— Diasensions  between  the  goremor  and  M. 
Doohesneau;  both  recalled.— Biralry  between  the  dergy  and  dril  ftanettonaries.- AniTal 
of  M.  de  la  Barre,  to  replace  M.  de  Frontonae. 

The  oppoation  which  Messrs.  de  Charny,  de  la  Fert^,  and  d^Anteail, 
made  to  the  deotioii  of  a  "  deacon  of  hahitations^"  caused  the  governor 
to  break  with  the  bishop  entirely.  The  opposition  was  sostained  by  M, 
de  YiHeray,  the  attorney  general  Bonrdon,  and  a  lazge  mijoriiy  of  the 
eoancil ;  wheiein  the  goyemor  had  bnt  two  partisana,  namely  Messrs. 
d'Amovni  and  Legardenr.  The  people,  indeed,  were  genially  on  the 
governor's  side,  bnt  they  had  no  influenoe  over  the  eonnoil;  therefore  M. 
de  M6sy  had  either  to  submit  to  hb  triumphant  adversaiy,  or  to  create  a 
majority  for  himself  by  a  feroed  reoomposition  of  the  soverdgn  council. 
He  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  secluded  all  the  partisans  of  the 
Uafaop  from  their  {daoes^  under  ^h»  double  pretext  that  they  had  been 
aibifnzily  dioeen,  and  were  in  fiict  the  prelate's  creatures;  and  that  they 
had,  in  ofiLce,  '^willed  to  become  absolute  masters,  and  sacrificed  the 
interests  of  king  and  people  alike,  to  subserve  those  of  certain  favorites 
of  their  own." 
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We  httT6  alnady  seen  ^tuX  his  majestj  had  empowered  tbe  goreraor 
and  the  biahop,  for  the  time  beings  to  nominate  eonjointly,  ereiy  year, 
the  memben  of  oooneiL  This  arrangement  pat  each  of  these  potentiali- 
ties on  a  leTd,  so  far ;  by  which,  however,  the  present  bishop  had  become 
the  riTal  and  the  censor  of  the  governor  in  the  ezer(nse  of  one  of  the 
most  important  royal  prerogatiyes.  Such  a  fljstem  of  critical  obsenratioa 
as  that  thus  followed  was  sore  to  canse,  as  in  &ot  it  did,  a  host  of 
obstractions  to  the  regular  action  of  the  government. 
'  M.  de  Hdsy,  on  his  side,  in  sospending  a  migoriiy  of  the  coundllors 
by  his  single  authority,  certably  violated  the  law ;  it  being  plain,  that  if 
he  could  not  ri^tfolly  place  oouncillons  by  his  own  act,  neither  could  he 
legally  displace  them.  The  bishop,  indeed,  was  formally  applied  to  for 
his  previous  assent  to  substitutions  proposed  to  be  arbitrarily  made ;  and 
twice  did  he  flatly  refuse  to  give  it^  as  might  have  been  expected.  M.  de 
Laval  intimated,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  informed  by  M.  Colbert 
that  M.  de  Tracy  was  coming  to  Canada  in  the  following  year,  and  that 
he  could  say  nothing  positive  in  the  matter  till  his  anival.  Delay  seems 
to  have  been  even  less  to  the  governor's  taste  than  denial :  for  he  at  onoe 
published  his  ordinance  of  interdiction,  by  beat  of  drum  in  the  public 
streets,  and  replaced  the  vacant  seats  with  new  occupants;  using  a  means 
to  effect  the  change  which  must  have  appeared  strange  on  account  of  the 
constitution  of  the  government,  but  which  showed  that  M.  de  M^y 
strongly  desired  to  obtain  the  countenance  of  the  people  for  his  action  in 
the  case.  He  proposed  to  convoke  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  leave  to  them  the  choice  of  the  new  councillors.  His  intent  also 
was,  by  the  manner  of  his  present  recurrence  to  a  popular  election,  to 
intimate  that  he  had  been  led  unwittingly,  by  want  of  personal  experi- 
ence of  the  colony  into  an  improper  choice  of  parties  in  the  first  instance, 
and  that  he  wished  it  to  be  rectified  by  the  citizens  themselves.  But  the 
proposed  assembly  was  never  holden,  as  the  bishop  interposed,  and  found 
effective  means  to  stop  the  proceeding;  he  entering  a  protest,  with  cause 
assigned  against  it^  in  the  council  register.* 

Matters  were  left  in  abeyance  till  the  regular  day  of  election  of  coun- 
cilors for  the  year  came  round.    Then  the  governor,  after  calling  on  the 


•  M  Monseiipieiir  the  bishop  objects  to  the  nomination  of  a  prooarator*general 
nnd  of  tlie  eonncillors  in  place  of  those  the  governor  pretends  to  be  interdicted. 
Monseignenr  ftirtber  obserres,  that  neither  his  conscience  nor  his  honor,  nor  his 
lldeli^  to  the  royal  authority,  conld  permit  liim  to  approre  of  the  fonctionariea 
of  the  said  cooncil  being  conyicted  of  the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge  In  the 
accosatoiy  interdiction."— JZcfM^  qf  th$  Sovereign  Council 
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bishop,  but  in  vain,  to  appear  at  the  oouncil  board,  replaced  the  suspended 
members  bj  Messrs.  Denis,  de  la  Tesserie,  and  P^rone-D^mai^.  At 
the  same  time  he  expelled  the  procorator-general,  M.  Bourdon,  from  his 
■eat  in  oonneil ;  although  that  high  functionary  entered  his  protest  against 
the  right  to  displace  him,  as  he  occupied  his  seat  ex  officio.  This  was 
negadyelj  inferrible,  he  urged,  ftom  the  act  of  creation,  when  prescribing 
the  annual  nomination  of  members,  being  silent  altogether  as  to  the 
procurator-general.  The  gOTcmor  then  appointed  M.  Ghartier  de  Lotbi- 
nidre  to  fill  the  vacant  seat.  The  chief  registrar  (M.  PeuYiet)  was  next 
superseded,  and  his  place  taken  by  M.  Fillion,  a  notary.  M.  de  M^ 
further  strained  his  authority  by  compelling  Messrs.  Bourdon  and  Y illeray 
to  embark  for  France.  Thus  was  ended,  for  the  present  at  least,  the 
contestation  which  b^n,  between  governor  and  bishop,  about  the 
''  deaoonship  of  habitations." 

This  quarrel  and  its  results  necessarily  made  a  great  sensation  in  the 
conmiunity.  The  public,  while  blaming  the  violence  and  doubtfully  l^al 
action  of  M.  de  M^,  took  part  with  him  in  the  matter,  as  a  whole, 
rather  than  with  M.  de  Laval,  whom  the  tithing  question  had  made  very 
unpopular.  The  clergy,  making  common  cause  with  their  chief,  made 
the  walls  of  their  churches  resound  with  partisan  harangues  and  political 
disputations.  The  Jesuits,  in  particular,  became  veiy  prominent  in  the 
unseemly  controversy.  They  were  reputed,  in  fact,  to  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  whole  quarrel.  They  brought  charges  against  the  governor,  of 
bdng  a  violent  tempered  and  avaricious  man.  Moved  by  these  and  other 
reproaches  or  insinuations,  M.  de  M^  addressed  some  of  his  pulpit 
detractors  personally,  vindicating  his  good  faith  in  performing  his  public 
duties,  and  plainly  asking  them  in  writing  to  define,  conscientiously,  what 
were  really  his  alleged  offences  against  king  and  country.  Messrs.  Ghartier, 
de  Bepentigny,  and  Gharron,  took  the  remonstratoiy  missive  to  the  supe- 
rior of  the  Jesuits,  father  Jerome  Lallemant,  who  answered,  that  "  the 
confessor  was  the  sole  judge  of  the  governor's  conscience,  and  that  in 
(worldly)  debatings  it  was  not  for  men  of  the  sacred  profession  to  deter« 
mine  who  is  right  or  who  is  wrong." 

By  this  time,  M.  de  Yilleray  had  reached  Paris.  The  bishop  and 
the  ejected  councillors,  resolving  to  accuse  the  governor  at  court,  had 
charged  Yilleray  to  present  their  accusations  to  the  king  in  person.  Thej 
were  at  once  listened  to,  his  Majesty  being  particularly  dissatisfied  witli 
M.  de  M^  for  having  appealed  to  the  inhabitants,  and  invited  them  to 
exercise  free  suffrage  on  a  question  of  government.  It  was  determined 
to  make  an  example  of  this  rash  governor,  as  a  warning  to  all  others. 
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IL  de  MittfB  reedl  had  ahwdj  befln  ^gned  on,  and  IL  da  Timj 
tod  to  be  Ins  soooeMor.  It  vis  0fvi  nravw  to  bbuu  out  ocdcra  to  atrast 
the  ibnner,  put  bint  oq  bis  trial,  and  aend  bim  to  Franee;  if  oaij  to 
astaify  rojal  jnatioe,  and  aecme  the  politioal  quiet  of  the  Canadiawi  in 
aD  eonung  time.  In  the  ejea  of  the  htter,  nefwthekai^  M .  de  M dij 
paned,  like  bla  pradeeeanr,  ftr  a  rietim  to  the  fmgeanee  of  the  twiee 
trinmphaat  biflhop;  the  diigraee,  in  this  inatiiioe,  of  the  Tietinuaed 
party,  being  jet  noro  signal  tiian  that  of  the  baron  d'ATngoar. 

Colbert,  boirefer,  eame  to  the  eonelnrion,  OQ  a  lefiew  of  the  angrj  £s- 
eoanoDe  wbieh  had  taken  piaee,  that  the  OwMdian  laitj  would  nefor 
eontentedljr  sabmit  to  the  antfaoatywiudi  the  bishop  ano^ted  to  bisBadf 
in  tenqponl  afiin.  ^  TbenAie  it  was^  that  he  leeoHBwnded  the  sdee^ 
tionof  ehidb  who  shooU  be  of  aneh  a  stamp  as  thatnofindt  eonld 
Ikirij  be  foond  wi^  their  eondaot;  meo  of  firmness  abofesB,  who  wooU 
hto€k  DO  intefftronee  with  aa  anthoritj  wUdi,  it  was  fitting,  thej  alaiie 
sboold  eiereise/' 

Pending  these  diseuanons,  Chnada  was  onee  moie  eoaeeded  to  Ae 
West  India  Company,  bj  a  lOjFal  ediet,  dated  May,  1664.  TbatMseda- 
tion  thns  beoame  mistres  of  the  Frendi  ontljii:^  possosoiono  in  both 
bemispherosw  At  its  request,  the  kii^  wm  oon^daiaant  enoo^  to  nemi- 
nate  a  pfovineial  goremor,  and  yioerojover  aD  New  Ranee,  pramt  and 
prospeotiTe.  Alezandro  de  IVoimil^  Marquis  de  IVaoy,  n  Bentenant- 
general,  was  ohosen  to  iU  the  laiter  hi^  piaoe;  with  orders  to  depart^ 
int^  for  the  islands  in  the  bay  of  Mexioo,  and  thenee  to  proeeed  to 
Canada.  Colbert  direoCed  him  to  strive  at  eonsolidating  that  pvonioe 
by  ereiy  means  in  his  power;  and  above  all  tUngs  to  aToU  ^Btdng  into 
tronble  with  the  Jesuits^  as  it  was  they,  Ae  nunister  remaDded  bim,  who 
had  been  the  means  of  efibotmg  the  reeall  of  both  d*  Avan^goiir  awd  de 

Daniel  de  fi^mi,  seiga^or  de  OonneDes,  was  nominated  to  repiaee  M. 
d^  M^  M  povineial  goTemor;  and  M.  Takm,  intendant  in  Hainaidty 
was  ehosen  Intendant  |br  Q«lll4a,  in  place  of  M.  Bobert^  who,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  never  eame  to  Ameriea«  They  were  ohaiged, 
eonjointly  with  the  Marquis  de  Traoy,  to  proonre  legi)  f^tA,  of  ealpa« 
bility  against  M.  de  M^,  and  bring  bim  to  trial.  <«Bat  Go4,''  observes 
the  dean  of  Qoebeo^  ^  had  already  liidkily  made  migatovy,  by  ibb  death 
of  the  eolprit  in  penitenee,  the  intended  piooeea  to  be  enteied  upon;'* 
vengeftil  words  maoifeBting  the  aaimns  of  the  writer,  and  appridog  na 
how  ftr  party  spirit  ooold  go  in  its  ranooar,  SQaroeiy  sparing  thu  dqparted^ 

Before  expiring,  M.  de  M^  wrote  a  letter  to  M.  de  Tnuiy,  part  of 
which  was  copied  into  the  memorials  (proote^ver&ciM»)  of  th^  soTer^gd 
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ooundly  in  wbioh  lie  protested  tbat  in  aU  he  did,  he  eyer  had  in  yiew  the 
interest  of  the  king  and  the  pioaperily  of  the  colony.  "You  will  be  able 
to  make  plain,"  added  he,  ''better  than  I  shonld  have  been  able  to  do, 
those  thii^  I  wished  to  oommnnioate  to  the  king  regarding  the  conduct 
of  M.  de  Laval  and  the  Jesuits  in  temporal  affiiirs.  I  am  not  sure, 
howerer,  that  I  did  not  allow  myself  to  be  too  easily  persuaded  to  put 
entire  fidth  in  some  reporto  made  to  their  disadyantage.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  I  consign  to  your  prudence  and  fitdrness  of  examination  the  entire 
clearing  up  of  this  bosbess.'' 

Taking  note  of  the  exterior  relations  of  the  colony,  the  court  gave 
orders  to  make  all  needful  preparations  for  carrying  on  vigorous  hostilities 
against  the  Iroquois.  A  war  levy  of  the  inhabitanto  was  ordained :  and 
the  early  dispatdi  of  the  Carignan  regiment  to  Canada  announced;  a 
corps  whieh  had  distinguished  itself  in  Hungary  against  the  Turks. 

The  Marqub  de  Tracy  reached  Canada  in  June,  1665.  He  came 
thither  from  the  bay  of  Mexico,  where  he  retook  Cayenne  from  the  Dutoh, 
and  brought  several  islands  of  the  contiguous  archipelago  under  French 
domination.  When  he  landed  at  Quebec,  he  was  received  with  accla- 
mations, almost  the  entire  population  of  the  city  accompanying  him  and 
his  suite  to  the  cathedral  The  bishop  went  out  to  him,  as  soon  as  he 
reached  the  church-dose  at  the  head  of  his  deigy,  and  conducted  him  to 
the  foot  of  the  choir,  where  had  been  set  a  hassock  for  the  use  of  the 
viceroy,  which  convenience  he  modestiy  set  aside,  and  knelt,  when  the 
service  demanded  genuflexions,  on  the  bare  stone  of  the  cathedral  floor. 
After  the  chanting  the  Te  Deum,  the  prelate  and  deigy  convoyed  M.  de 
Tracy  with  the  same  observances  in  leaving  as  at  his  entering  to  the 
chureh ;  after  which  he  reodved  the  homage  of  all  colonial  authorities 
then  in  Quebec 

By  this  time,  four  companies  of  the  Carignan  regiment  had  landed. 
Twenty  more  arrived  between  June  and  December,  with  thdr  colonel, 
H.  de  Sali^res.  Messn.  de  CouroeUes,  Talon,  and  a  great  number  of 
fiunilies,  artisans,  and  engaged  persons  came  this  year.  The  passage 
vessek  were  also  fireighted  with  live  stock,  including  some  horses,  animals 
now  seen  for  the  first  time  in  Canada.  The  savages  were  particularly 
struck  with  thdr  appearance,  and  amaied  at  their  docility. 

As  soon  as  the  viceroy  recdved  these  reinforcements,  he  set  about 
diedring  the  Iroquois,  whose  depredations  wereincreadng ;  but  he  found 
this  task  less  easy  than  he  supposed.  He  began  by  erecting  three  r^u- 
lar  forte  on  the  banks  of  the  Bichdieu,  were  some  defendve  works  had 
been  formed  several  years  before.  One  of  the  three  new  poste  was  at 
Sord,  another  at  Chunbly ;  the  third  three  leagues  further  up  the  river. 
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BO  cost  tar  the  seekers  of  it"  He  was  charged  also  to  join  with  the  oonn- 
eil  and  chief  inhabitants  in  making  fixed  roles  respecting  the  administrar 
tbn  of  the  finances,  and  the  punishment  of  peculators ;  he  was  also  to  aid 
Uiem  in  fostering  agriculture,  and  in  favoring  the  introduction  of  manu- 
ftctures.  He  was  to  use  eyery  effort  to  grant  concessions  of  lands  as  close 
to  others  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  holders  might  be  helpful  each  to  each 
when  any  of  them  were  attacked  by  savages :  and  in  order  to  effect  this 
-end,  he  was  empowered  to  take  portions  of  land  from  parties  who  were 
either  unable  or  neglected  to  clear  them,  and  transfer  the  same  to  immi- 
grants or  landless  colonists.  The  duly  was  imposed  upon  him,  also,  of 
brining  under  culUyation  and  sowing  with  seed-grain  every  year,  at 
royal  cost,  thirty  or  forty  parcels  of  land,  for  as  many  incoming  families. 
Lastly,  he  was  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  clergy's  tithes,  which 
he  was  admonished  to  fix  at  as  low  a  rate  as  possible.  The  guidance  of 
the  instructions  for  the  intendant  were  all  concaved  in  a  thoughtftd  and 
gradious  spirit;  and  the  document  itself,  which  bore  the  king's  autograph 
signature,  was  countersigned  by  the  minister  of  state,  De  Lyonne.  How 
contrasted  an  aspect  Canada  would  have  presented  in  1759,  if  so  good 
a  spirit  had  always  inspired  the  cabinet  at  Versailles,  and  how  different 
a  winding  up  would  the  Seven  Years'  War  have  had  for  France  I 

M.  de  Tracy  also  received  other  particular  directions  for  his  conduct, 
especially  when  dealing  with  the  clergy.  The  king,  who  had  recently 
centered  in  himself  all  sovereign  power  in  France,  informed  the  viceroy 
that  it  was  to  him  (Louis)  personally  application  was  in  future  to  be 
made  for  orders,  and  all  reports  were  to  be  addressed :  "  fi>r  those  who 
hold  confidential  posts,"  it  was  urged, ''  ought,  as  a  rule,  to  have  their 
chief  official  relations  with  his  Majesty;  the  correspondence  that  they  had 
with  his  councillors  being  only  a  result  of  and  subordinate  to  the  former." 

The  death  of  M.  de  M^  having  relieved  the  intendant  from  the  very 
onerous  and  distasteful  task  laid  upon  him  of  prosecuting  the  living  man, 
he  was  enabled,  at  once,  to  turn  his  attention  to  other  public  business,  of 
more  import  to  the  colony.  M.  Talon  possessed  enlarged  views,  and  an 
independent  mind.  He  transmitted  to  Paris,  in  the  summer  of  1665^  a 
voluminous  report  on  every  subject  he  was  charged  to  examine.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Jesuits,  he  said,  that  if  they  had,  at  one  time,  usurped  civil 
powers  equal  to  those  of  the  temporal,  they  had  now  quite  reformed  their 
conduct  in  that  r^ard.  As  for  the  country  itself,  he  observed,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  one  to  report  too  favorably  of  its  natural  resources 
or  capabilities  for  trade.  "  But  if  his  majesty,"  added  he,  ^'  wishes  to 
turn  Canada  to  account^lethimtakeiteutof  the  hands  of  the  West  Lidia 
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Oompany,  and  make  iii  oommeroe  tne  to  all  bat  aliens,  who  oo^t  not 
to  participate  therein.*  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  king  regards  tiie 
ookny  only  as  a  suitable  region  for  the  peltry  traffic,  and  as  a  conyenient 
medium  for  disposing  of  certain  kinds  of  French  exports,  he  has  but  to 
leave  the  country  as  it  is  for  a  short  while,  surely  to  be  followed  by  its 
loss  or  ruin  at  no  distant  date;  for  at  the  first  declaration  the  Company 
has  made  of  abolishing  all  firee  trade,  and  of  preventing  the  inhabitanta 
to  import  anything  firom  France  (even  for  their  own  personal  use), 
eyeiy  one  revolted."  And,  in  effect,  if  such  a  monopoly  would  have 
enriched  its  possessors,  it  would  have  rained  the  colonists,  and  made 
the  province  of  no  worth  as  a  depmdency  of  France. 

Representations  so  judicious  were  not  lost  on  the  home  government* 
From  April  next  ensuing,  the  king  in  council  accorded  to  the  colonists 
fireedom  of  trade  with  the  aborigines  and  the  mother  country.  To  the 
Company  was  reserved,  however,  the  right  to  a  fourth  on  beaver  skins, 
and  of  a  tenth  on  orignal  f  hides.  The  Company  also  was  allowed  to 
retain  the  Tadousao  traffic;  obliging  it  to  pay,  for  tlus  reservation,  the 
ordinary  judges,  whose  allowances  amounted  to  48,950  livres,  current 
money. 

The  commercial  freedom  thus  accorded  was  really  urgently  needed,  as 
every  interest  of  the  colony  had  fallen  into  decay.  The  sovereign  council 
had  felt  constrained  to  multiply  its  restrictive  regulations,  to  pacify  cer- 
tain sections  of  traders  and  to  foster  special  interests  to  the  injury  of 
others ;  insomuch  that  the  industry  of  the  colony  had  been  reduced  to  a 
state  of  bondage.  Thus,  for  example,  the  council  tried  to  lower  the  mono- 
polist prices  (become  exorbitant  indeed)  of  the  Company's  merchandise, 
by  issuing  a  tariff,  with  lower  rates,  fixed  by  law.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, none  of  Uie  commodities,  so  depreciated  by  purblind  authority, 
being  brought  to  market  ikt  all,  were  to  be  bought  at  any  price.  Such  a 
state  of  things,  which,  though  it  did  not  last  long,  went  nigh  to  effect 
the  perdition  of  the  colony,  ceased  at  once  as  soon  as  trade  with  the  sava- 
ges and  France  was  declued  hee:  so  true  is  it  that  prosperous  commerce 
cannot  exist  where  a  reasonable  amount  of  competition  is  not  tolerated. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  three  out  of  the  five  cantons  of  the  Iroquois 
confederation  of  tribes,  sent  deputies,  with  presents,  soliciting  peace  with 
the  colony.  Garakonthi^,  a  chief  reputed  to  be  ever  friendly  to  the  Frendi, 
was  one  of  the  number  deputed  on  this  occasion.    M.  de  Tracy  received 

*  A.  letter  from  the  fOveMign  oounoil  to  M.  Oolbert,  given  at  length  in  the 
pfficiial  memoziala  of  1668,  oontains,  inimr  aHa^  the  same  recommendationi. 
t  Orignal  or  orignae^  (Mat  Jmericmutf)  the  Oanadlan  elk.^-B. 
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tbeia  kindly.  A  treaty  was  soon  oonduded^  and  the  envoys  letonied  to 
thdr  several  ooontries,  loaded  with  presents.  The  Agniers  and  the  On- 
neyonths,  who  held  baok,  had  now  to  withstand  the  shook  of  all  the  hos- 
tile force  which  the  French  might  be  able  to  Bend  against  them.  IneflEeot, 
two  bodies  of  soldiery,  one  led  by  the  governor  in  person,  the  other  com- 
manded by  M.  Sold  took  the  field  in  mid-winter.  At  thidr  approach, 
the  Onneyoaths  hastened  to  send  envoys  to  Quebec,  to  crave  terms  of 
peace.  The  Agniers  sent  no  envoys  but  empowered  the  others  to  act  for 
them,  still  continning  thdr  hostile  operations  the  while,  and  massacred 
three  officers,  one  of  them  a  nephew  of  M.  de  Tracy.  The  negoeiation 
.would  have  probably  sacceeded,  nevertheless,  but  for  a  tmcnlent  boast  of 
one  of  the  Agniers  ohie&,  while  sitting  at  dinner  with  the  viceroy,  that 
his  was  the  hand  which  had  killed  the  relative  of  his  entertainer.  This 
brutal  avowal  raised  the  indignation  of  all  present;  and  the  vicercrf,  say- 
ing that  he  would  eflfectnally  prevent  the  savage  from  doing  any  more 
murder,  caused  him  to  be  sriied  on  the  instant^  and  strangled  by  the 
hangman.  This  summary  execution,  justifiable  under  the  circumstances 
and  well  fitted  to  inspire  fear  in  times  coming  of  French  power,  had  the 
untoward  effect,  for  die  moment,  of  breaking  off  a  negoeiation  hopefully 
commenced. 

While  matters  were  in  this  critical  state  at  head-quarters,  M.  de  Oour- 
celles,  unconscious  of  what  was  there  going  on,  penetrated  to  the  Agniers 
country,  after  an  arduous  march  of  700  miles  ci  fi>rest  field  with  snow, 
the  governor  leading  on  his  men,  shod  with  rackets,  bearing  a  slung 
musket  and  knapsack  on  his  back,  like  a  common  soldier.  The  Canadian 
militia,  since  so  distinguished  for  bravery,  for  its  patience  under  jnriva- 
tions  and  fatigues,  but  above  all  for  its  daring  spirit  of  enterprise,-*-the 
citizen. soldiery  of  Canada,  we  say,  now  began  to  appear  with  advantage 
in  the  field  of  war.  They  were  commanded,  upon  the  present  occasion, 
by  Messrs.  La  Yalli^,  St.  Denis,  Oiflhrd,  and  Le  Qardeur, — all  courage- 
ous men  of  good  family. 

M.  de  CouroeUes  found  all  the  hordes  of  the  Agniers  unoccupied  by 
their  owners.  Most  of  the  warriors,  not  expecting  an  invasion  dur- 
ing mid-winter,^  had  either  gone  a-hunting,  or  on  an  expedition  against 
WYfigl^  pf  ot)]ter  tribes :  while  the  women  and  children  they  left  behind 
Aed  at  first  i^]|t  of  the  French,  who  otherwise  foun4  the  country  com* 
pletely  desertqd,  and  no  victory  could  of  course  be  gained  where  no  enemy 
appeared ;  but  the  daringnew  of  the  present  invasion  of  the  Agniers 
somitry  during  the  most  rigorous  season  of  the  year,  struck  terror  on  be- 
coming known  to  a]]  the  IrD<|uo]s,  and  tended  to  thw  de^t  in  thQ 
foUQwing  gumoer, 
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The  mftrquifl  de  Tracy,  although  now  a  sexagenarian,  commanded  the 
expedition  juat  indicated.  It  wafi  composed  of  600  men  of  the  Carignan 
T^iment^  with  almost  all  the  colonists  capable  of  bearing  arms  (for  there 
were  600  of  them  enrolled)  and  100  sayages.  Bat  its  progress  towards 
the  scene  of  action  was  mnch  impeded  by  streams  to  be  crossed,  and  forest 
wilds  to  be  traversed,  before  a  foe  could  be  reached.  The  provudons 
taken  were  soon  exhaosted ;  and  had  not  a  tract  of  woodland  yielding 
chesnuts  fallen  in  tiie  way  of  the  troops,  they  would  have  had  to  disperse 
in  search  of  individual  subnstence.  The  Agniers  had  no  mind,  however^ 
to  &oe  the  French,  half  fianished  though  the  latter  were,  who  now 
marched  defyingly  through  their  hordes.  Having  reached  the  last  of 
these  indeed,  the  fledng  savages  showed  mgns  of  making  a  staffd  against 
the  invaders ;  but  as  soon  as  battle  was  offered,  the  Iroquois  took  to  flight 
again.  The  French  found  good  store  of  maise  and  other  provisions  in 
thdr  cabins  and  hiding-places  near  by.  They  took  as  much  of  these  aa 
they  coiild  conveniently  carry,  and  burnt  the  rest,  as  well  as  the  Indian 
dwellings. 

This  heavy  stroke  abated  the  confidence  of  a  barbaric  people,  which 
had  been  long  victorious  over  all  others.  It  was  not  long,  therefore,  be- 
fore they  sent  envoys  to  Quebec,  to  sue  for  peace.  This  was  readily 
granted,  as  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  colonists  that  they  should  live 
on  amicable  terms  with  all  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  A  treaty  with 
the  Iroquois  was  signed  in  1666,  which,  subsisted  for  eighteen  years  ;* 
during  which  halcyon  time,  the  most  interesting  explorations  were  made 
in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

H.  de  Tracy  returned  to  France  in  1667,  after  putting  the  West  India 
Oompany  in  possession  of  its  reserved  rights.  On  his  arrival,  Colbert 
entered  into  a  conference  with  him  on  the  feasibility  of  a  project,  often 
proposed  at  court,  of /ranciting  the  aborigines ;  that  is,  of  engaging  the 
missionaries  resident  among  them  to  impart  the  French  language  to  their 
children,  and  to  allure  the  parents  into  civilised  modes  of  living.    M. 

Talon,  who  had  been  charged  with  this  office,  made  some  attempts  to 

- — 

*  <<  In  1665,  a  party  of  French  under  Coarcelles,  marching  into  the  Iroquois 
eoantry,  loet  their  way,  and  arrived  in  the  greatest  dietreM  at  Schenectady, 
where  Oorlaer,  a  Datchman  of  loxne  consideration,  had  foonded  a  colony.  This 
man,  by  a  simple  artifice,  saved  them  firom  the  Indians,  who  were  met  at  that 
village  in  safficient  numbers  to  have  destroyed  their  invaders.  He  gave  them 
refreshments,  and  sent  them  away.  This  circnmstance  was  gratefully  remem- 
bered by  Oonrcelles ;  and,  in  1667,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  between  the  Five 
Nations  and  the  French,  which  lasted  many  yean."  FaosT's  Hitt.  of  th%  U. 
StaiiM,  p.  96,  edit.  1838.— J?. 
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raalise  what  was  desiderated,  but  without  snooefls ;  and  now  the  gxeai 
minister,  at  the  reoommendation  of  De  Tracy,  on  whose  sagaoitj  ha 
placed  great  reliance^  gaye  up  the  plan  as  hopeless. 

Notwithstanding  the  reorganisation  of  the  sovereign  council,  wherein 
were  reinstalled  all  those  members  suspended  bj  M.  de  M^j ;  despite 
Ihe  restoration  of  Messrs.  de  Peuvret  and  Bourdon,  the  former  to  the 
office  of  procurator-general,  the  latter  to  that  of  chief  registrar  of  coun- 
cil,—which  re^tabliflhment  seemed^  to  justify  the  La^  party  in  its 
opposition  to  the  late  goyemor, — Colbert,  in  his  colonial  polity,  showed 
no  manifestation  of  allowing  the  clergy  to  resume  their  usurped  authority 
in  things  temporal;  and  acted,  uniformly,  in  obedience  to  the  counsels 
he  receiyed  from  adyiaers  among  the  Canadian  laity,  so  &r  as  their  adyice 
appeared  to  him  to  be  founded  on  a  due  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things. 

Acting  in  the  spirit  of  his  instructions,  M.  Talon  showed  much  respect 
for  the  clergy,  but  aUowed  none  of  them  to  eyerstep  the  boundary  separa- 
ting ecclesiastical  from  secular  functions.  The  state  of  peace  the  colony 
now  enjoyed,  also  enabled  him  to  labor  uninterruptedly  at  improying  its 
condition.  He  wrote  to  the  minister,  that,  although  the  immigrants  to 
Canada  were  of  yarious  proyinces  of  France,  and  of  diyerse  character 
they  liyed  together  in  perfect  concord.  He  asked  letters  of  nobility  for 
Messrs.  Qodefroi,  Denis,  Lemoine,  and  Amiot,  four  of  the  chief  inhabi- 
tants of  the  colony.  He  requested,  also,  that  more  colonists  should  be 
sent;  but  on  this  point  he  was  considered  too  exigent.  Colbert  replied 
to  him  personally,  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  thus  to  depopulate  the 
kingdom ;  that  emigration  from  it  ought  to  be  gradual,  and  that  it  was 
not  fitting  to  send  more  people  from  the  old  oountiy,  than  the  cleared 
parts  of  the  new  could  subsist.  Talon,  not  discouraged,  still  continued  to 
yaunt  the  benefits  which  France  might  deriye  from  Canada  if  it  were 
properly  colonised.  He  intimated,  for  example,  that  New  France  might 
aid,  by  her  edible  produce,  in  yictualling  the  Antilles,  and  come  in  aid 
of  these  islands  when  the  mother  country  might  not  be  able  to  help 
them ;  that  these  Antilles,  as  well  as  France,  Canada  could  supply  with 
pitch,  resin,  flour,  pulse,  fish,  lumber,  and  oils.  But  to  do  this  effectu- 
ally, it  was  needful,  he  urged,  to  procure  the  cession  of  New  York  terri- 
tory, in  order  to  haye  the  control  of  a  second  outlet^  by  sea,  for  the 
produce  of  Canada. 

''  In  proportion,"  said  he,  "  as  the  colonists  increase  in  number,  with 
warlike  and  hardy  ways  of  life  like  theirs,  they  will  eyer  be  able  to  yin- 
dicate  French  rights  in  Southern  America,  should  the  mother  country,  be 
in  straits;  and  Uie  colony  would  be  able  to  come  in  aid  all  the  more  eiudlyi 
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through  bating  ihips  of  iii  own.  Bni  iUs  is  not  aU,"  added  ilie  inien- 
danl:  "If  ooBunefce and |Ki;wilationpr<yoai^ New  Prance iriMdiawft<^ 
tlie  Old  ererj  ooniniodity  wUeh  tiie  fbrmer  needs  and  tlie  Utter  pfodaoeB ; 
wbereby  Uie  eoleniatai'  wants  will  beeome  a  means  at  once  of  enriohing 
liie  rojal  ezdieqner,  and  seeoring  a  profitable  tent  for  the  snrphis  mer* 
diandise  of  Freneb  indostrials  and  traders.  Wbereas  sbonld  New  France 
not  be  propeily  snpported,  tbe  eonntrf  will  &n  into  tbe  bands,  or  be 
mastered  l^  tbe  snpiemaey  of  tbe  En^isb,  Datob,  or  Swedes.  And  to 
gire  some  idea  wbat  a  loss  might  be  ineorred,  eommeroially  q>eaking,  at 
tbe  present  time/*  M.  Talon  oontinned,  "  tbrongfa  a  stop  being  pat  to 
tbe  trade  between  the  metropolitan  kingdom  and  its  ebief  dependency,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that^  in  the  article  of  pdtiy  alone,  the  Company 
sent  to  France,  last  year,  Airs  worth  550,000  francs.  For  all  the  fore, 
gmng  ressons,  therefore,  as  for  others  which  might  easily  be  urged,  and 
on  accoont  of  added  desiderata  whose  nrgency  the  fntore  will  show,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  possession  of  Canada,  which  is  of  advantage  to  France 
even  now,  might  yet  be  made  of  inestimable  yalne  to  her." 

H.  Talon  had  his  attention  tamed,  at  first  fortaitooaly,  to  the  mineral 
resoarees  of  the  country;  for,  after  landing  at  Gasp^,  he  diaooyered  iron- 
stone in  that  locality.  Next  year  (1666)  he  sent  M.  de  la  Tesserie,  an 
engineer,  to  the  bay  of  St  Paol,  to  make  geok)gical  researches;  who 
reported  that  he  had  found  abundance  of  iron-ore  thereabout,  with  some 
copper,  and  had  seen  promiaing  indications  of  silver.  When  the  inten- 
duit  returned  to  France  in  1668,  he  persuaded  Colbert  to  have  those 
mineralogical  explorations  continued;  he  obtained  the  aid  of  another 
engineer,  H.  de  la  Potardito,  who,  on  visiting  two  mines  discovered,  just 
before,  near  Three  Bivers,  declared  that  nowhere  could  better  iron  be 
found  than  there,  or  anywhere  in  greater  abundance.  The  iron  of  that 
locality,  stiU  largely  worked,  is  in  fact  superior  to  Swedish. 

M.  Talon  originated  or  fostered  many  spedes  of  industiy ;  he  tried 
novel  modes  of  culture;  opened  new  and  extended  old  relations  with 
France,  Madeira,  and  several  other  parts  of  the  world  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  He  also  prompted  the  establishment  of  fisheries  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  its  tributary  streams.  He  particularly  fostered  the  pursuit 
of  the  seal,  from  which  soon  accrued  oil  enough,  not  only  for  home 
consumption,  but  for  export  to  France  and  tbe  Antilles.  Between  these 
islands  and  Canada  he  encouraged  a  regoiKt  traffic,  which  soon  became 
brisk;  the  exports  from  the  latter  being  chiefly  fish,  pulse,  lumber,  and 
staves.  Samples  of  logs,  cut  in  the  Canadian  forests  for  masting,  he 
caused  to  be  sent  to  La  Bochelle  for  the  royal  navy-yard.    But  as  fisheries 
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in  the  Canadian  waters  were  the  moflt  likely  of  all  the  kinds  of  eolonial 
industrial  enterprise  to  beoome  important,  he  projected  the  formation  of 
a  company  to  carry  them  ont  on  a  grand  scale.  The  oil  of  the  porpoiBe, 
he  niged,  was  of  great  utility  in  mannfactores ;  and  it  could  be  had 
with  small  pains,  and  at  little  cost  by  the  colonists.^ 

Beddes  the  usual  kinds  of  grain  then  cultiyated,  he  encouraged  the 
girowth  of  hemp,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  country  and  yield 
a  surplus  for  export  of  that  useful  fibre.  A  tanneiy,  the  first  seen  in 
Quebec,  was  sucoessAilly  established  during  his  time.  In  fine,  under  his 
areatiye  hand,  the  aspect  of  things  changed  fer  the  better  in  a  yeiy  few 
years.  Nothing,  in  the  form  of  a  material  amelioration,  was  too  minute 
for  his  attention ;  he  visited  enterprising  oommeroialists  and  artisans  in 
their  places  of  business,  and  invited  such  to  his  own  dwelling,  to  encourage 
and  help  them  upon  occacdon.  By  the  year  1688,  about  1100  sail  of 
shipping,  laden  with  every  species  of  merchandise,  anchored  in  the  road 
of  Quebec;  a  much  greater  number,  relatively  to  the  respective  popula- 
tions of  that  time  and  the  present,  when  1200  vessels  frequent  the  port.f 
This  increase  of  trade  was  certainly  due,  in  great  part,  to  the  personal 
exertions  of  the  intendant,  and  to  greater  commercial  liberty,  obtained 
through  his  intervention,  for  the  colonists. 

As  immigration  progressed  but  slowly,  leave  was  obtained  for  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  fine  r^ment  of  Oarignan  to  remain,  and  settle 
in  the  province.  Tides  to  land  were  distributed  among  them;  with 
6000  livres  to  the  former,  12,000  for  the  latter,  to  aid  them  in  clearing 
their  lots.  Six  companies,  which  had  gone  to  France  with  H.  de  Tracy, 
returned  again  to  America.  The  officers,  who  were  mostly  noblesse, 
obtained  seigniories,  with  their  kte  soldiers  for  vassals.  Mutual  regard, 
resulting  £rom  military  association,  is  usually  of  long  endurance.    Yete- 

*  At  that  time,  tbe  lower  and  middle  Laarentlan  watam  were  largely  fre- 
quented by  this  animal,  bat  in  oar  days,  the  greater  activify  of  floating  trade, 
and,  more  than  all,  the  constant  beating  and  chnrning  of  the  river  by  steamers, 
has  caused  the  porpoise  to  disappear  from  the  river  borders,  and  made  it  scarce 
even  on  the  nethermost  shores  of  the  estuary.— J9. 

t  In  forming  a  duly  balanced  estimate  of  past  and  present  trade,  the  great 
dillbrence  in  the  respective  tonnage  of  the  vessels  employed  forms,  however,  a 
chief  item  in  the  account.  As  navigation  extended  and  improved,  sliips  ever 
became  larger.  The  caraoeh  of  Oolumbus  and  the  naeir^i  of  Gartier  were  what 
English  sailors  would  call  mere  *  cock-boats,'  and  French  trading- vessels,  during 
the  17th  century,  were  not  larger  than  British  river  craft  in  our  day.  Bven 
thir^  years  ago,  there  was  not  one  vessel,  in  the  whole  French  conmiercial 
marine,  of  as  many  as  700  tons  burden  I— Xa  P«<rie^— >B. 
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raiiB  sarviving  the  oampaigiui  of  Taienne,  naionllj  ohoBe  to  Aaxe  an 
undivided  destiliy  aUendiog  a  new  career  In  their  adopted  conntrj. 

The  Garignan  r^iment^  formed  part  of  a  corps  of  4000  French 
infantry,  under  Counts  de  Coligni  and  de  la  FeuiUade,  sent  as  auxiliaries 
to  Leopold  I,  Emperor  of  Glermany,  in  a  war  he  waged  against  the 
Turks  in  1664.  They  bore  the  brunt  of  the  day  in  the  decisive  victory 
of  St.  Goihard,  where  the  celebrated  Monteouculi,  as  generalissimo  of  the 
Imperial  army,  signally  defeated  Ahmed  Kouprouli,  the  almost  as  famous 
Turkish  grand-vizier  of  that  time.  This  regiment  had  been  engaged,  on 
the  royal  side,  in  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde,  under  the  orders  of  Marshal 
Turenne.  There  were  several  protestants  in  its  ranks;  but  Captain 
Berthier,  one  of  these,  with  fifteen  more,  became  catholics  in  1695. 

Towards  the  dose  of  1668,  M.  Talon  asked  leave  to  give  up  his  inten* 
dantship,  on  the  plea  of  fUllng  health.  Perhaps  differences  of  opinion 
between  him  and  the  governor  may  have  hastened  that  step ;  and,  bb 
appears  from  the  letter  he  sent  to  France  demanding  his  recall,  he  found 
himself  in  a  false  position  relative  to  the  deigy  of  the  colony :  "  If  I 
had  continued  to  put  them,"  he  said,  "  on  the  same  footing  as  I  found 
them,  I  should  have  had  less  vexation,  and  more  approbation."  M.  de 
Courcelles,  whose  glory  it  was  to  govern  Canada  at  one  of  the  most 
interesting  periods  of  its  history,  had  great  administrative  talents,  but  he 
was  rather  inert  occasionally:  while  the  intendant  both  conoeived  and 
acted  promptly ;  yet,  tempted  to  do  what  was  of  public  urgency  without 
waiting  for  the  tardy  concurrence  of  the  governor,  unbrage  was  taken.  M» 
de  Courcelles  also  expressed  his  disapprobation  at  the  politic  eomplaisancea 
of  the  intendant  for  the  deigy.  Probably  Courcelles  had  complained  at 
court  of  the  former :  for  in  1668,  the  minister  wrote  to  M.  Talon  to 
deport  himself  gently  to  all,  to  subdue  his  temper,  and  not  to  censure 
publicly  the  bishop  and  the  Jesuits  ]  but  rather  to  complain  confidentiaUy 
to  him  if  they  were  in  aught  to  blame,  so  that  their  superiors  might  be 
asked  to  bring  them  to  order. 

M.  de  Bouteroue  was  appointed  to'^sucoeed  M.  Talon.  M.  de  Bessan, 
Tracy's  secretary,  applied  for  the  charge;  but  the  animosity  he  manifested 
against  the  bishop  and  the  Jesuits,  made  the  king  refuse  his  request. 
"  What  is  needful,"  said  the  minister,  ''  is  to  allay  heats  rather  than  to 
excite  them,  and  such  is  not  to  be  expected  of  M.  de  Bessan." 

The  nominee  was  a  learned,  polite,  and  engaging  person,  but  certainly 

*  This  regiment  probably  owed,  its  name  to  a  prince  of  the  aoTerelgn  ducliy 
of  Savoy,  in  the  French  terviee.  Prince  of  Carigntmo  is  still  the  title  of  the 
heirs-apparent  of  the  kings  of  Saidinia.^-^. 
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not  moxe  so  tinn  Imi  able  pndeoeasor.  He  -was  espedally  ohaiged  to 
-advise  ihe  bishop  ftnd  the  oonftssorB  to  moderate  their  great  severity,  and 
to  keep  xxp  good  feeling  among  the  dei^.  It  might  be  supposed  that  all 
tksse  xnoommendations  were  inspired  by  the  memorial  ^ioh  H.  Talon 
sent  to  eoort  the  year  before.  The  king  ooold  hare  wished  to  keep  the 
latter  two  or  tiuee  years  longer  in  Canada;  Unnking  that,  under  his 
intendanoy,  its  population  might  liaye  doubled  or  tripled  in  number. 

In  1670,  it  was  seen,  fbr  we  first  time,  that  the  Five  Nations  strove 
to  employ  the  Ottawa  tribes  io  proeuze  peltiy  for  them,  in  view  of 
WBciHing  it  to  the  Bnglish  in  the  pcovinee  'of  the  New  Netiieriands, 
taken  fioom  the  Dntoh  six  years  before.  This  oonntry  was  first  ecplored 
in  1609,  by  Hans  Hudson,  who  ascended  the  river  whioh  still  bean  his 
nme.  The.Dntoh  bflg>n  to  ookmise  the  territory  in  1614.  Fort  Orange, 
near  the  sile  of  the  present  oity  ef  Albany,  was  greeted  by  them. 
About  ^be  same  time,  the  Swedes  settled  in  a  region  to  the  westward, 
nffierwaids  named  Pennsylvania,  tnm  its  Bnglish  le-founder,  a  famous 
qnaker.  The  Duteh  and  Swedish  settlers  were  in  amity  with  the  English 
:af  North  Amerioa  till  the  year  1654 ;  when  their  several  establishments 
beginning  to  touch  each  other,  troubles  soon  followed.  The  English, 
who  had  long  eoveted  the  New  Netherlands'  territory,  sent  thither  com- 
mnsaries  and  an  armed  force,  and  superseded  the  Dutch  authorities 
almost  without  resistance.  The  ooloniste,  desirous  of  a  peaceful  life  on 
any  terms,  mostly  lenudned  under  their  new  masters;  who  thus  gained 
a  well-conditioned  colony,  at  small  cost.  They  re«christened  it  New 
York,  for  reasons  already  giyen ;  that  name  applying  both  to  the  province 
and  to  the  ehief  pboe  in  it,  previously  called  New  Amsterdam,  but  even 
then,  as  now,  the  most  important  oity  in  all  respeots  of  the  Americas. 
Wlien  terms  of  pacification  next  took  place  between  the  English  and  the 
Patoh,  the  latter  resigned  rights  over  the  late  New  Netherlands,  and 
-aeoepted,  in  exchange,  the  cokmy  of  Surinam  in  Dutch  Ghiiana.  It 
was  tins  seizure  and  following  oessbn  which  made  the  EngUdi  our  near 
ndghbors  towards  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Beverin^  toiAie  trading  manoeuvres  <^  the  Iroquois,  M.  de  Couroelles, 
who  had  yigOantly  noted  their  operations,  determined  to  put  a  stop  to 
them.  In  ciffect,  had  he  allowed  the  tribes  of  the  Laurentian  valley  to 
take  their  peltry  to  any  other  market  than  the  accustomed  one,  Cana- 
dian commerce,  the  peltry  traffic  being  its  chief  bnindi,  would  have 
been  all  but  ruined;  and,  yet  worse,  the  alliances  with  the  Indians, 
founded  chiefly  in  the  mutual  interests  of  the  two  contcactiiig  jMurties, 
would  have  been  imperilled,  if  not  quite  l»oken  up.    There  was  no 
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time  to  looe:  he  iet  <mi  fiir  tbe  Iroquois  eoustry,  brafing  the  nfiis 
between  Montreal  and  kke  Ontario ;  thna  dbowii^,  bj  bis  h^  anrinplf^ 
tbat  tbe  upper  eoontiy  was  attainable  by  tbe  great  waterway,  wbeUicr 
with  trading  or  waiiike  intents.  His  misnon  was  otherwise  sneoesBfiii : 
but  the  fatigues  he  endured  so  seriouslj  aiiBetad  his  health,  thai  he  was 
fidn  to  ask  leave  to  demit  his  functions  fiir  a  time ;  in  mder,  as  he  said, 
to  reeruit  his  bodiljforoes  sufEeientlj in  the  motheriaad,  ''to  enaUe  tim^ 
to  die  usefully  in  the  senriee  of  king  and  oonntiy,  as  aU  bis  brothers  bad 
already  done."     He  did  not  reach  France,  however,  till  the  year  1672. 

The  sojourn  of  M.  Talon  in  France  was  not  barren  in  beneficial  results 
for  the  c(4onists,  as  be  had  considerable  trading  relations  with  Canada, 
and  was  able  to  exert  bis  influence  with  the  court,  wbidi  was  great,  in 
their  favor;  especially  in  uiging  an  extended  immigration.^  The  Idng 
warranted  him  to  send  out  500  fionilies.  The  ReooUets,  at  his  instance, 
were  allowed  to  return,  and  to  resume  possession  of  the  property  thej 
possessed  in  the  colony  before  they  were  expelled  fnm  it.  M.  Talon, 
whose  continued  senriee  as  intendant  was  deemed  indispensable,  wis 
induced  to  resume  that  office ;  Colbert  writing  to  the  governor,  to  smootii 
the  way  to  bis  resumption  of  its  duties,  that  Talon  had  not  been  in 
reality  so  submissive  to  the  cleigy  as  was  believed.  He  sailed  for  Quebec, 
in  1669,  with  an  armament  equipped  at  a  cost  of  200,000  livres.  Thero 
were  embarked,  at  the  same  time,  nearly  700  emigrants,  among  whom 
were  300  soldiers,  and  folly  30  officers  and  gentlemen.  The  vesseb 
containing  the  emigrants  reached  their  destination  in  safety,  though 
seatteredly ;  while  that  in  which  was  M.  Talon,  after  beating  about  throe 
months  in  mid-ocean,  was  driven  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  and  wrecked; 
so  that  he  could  not  resume  bis  voyage  till  the  following  year. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  selection  of  emigrants  for  Canada  had  been  made 
with  scrupulous  care,  that  country  having  been  regarded  as  a  field  for 


*  Abridged  statement  of  the  contente  of  the  roll  of  fkmilies  (censas)  of  the 
colony,  taken  ftom  the  "  Official  Correspondence  of  Paris,''  vol.  I,  p.  134  :— 


Qoebec, 665 

Beaapr^, 678 

fieanport, 172 

He  d'Orl^ans, 471 

Saint- Jean,  Saint-Francois,  r  ..^ 

Saint-Michel.  ^  ^^^ 

SUlery, 217 

*of  whom  1844  males  fit  to  bear  arms. 


Notre  •  Dame  •  des  -  Anges, 

riTcr  St.  Oharles,     ...  118 

Odte  de  Lanzon,  e 

Montreal, 584 

Three  Rivers, 461 
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miBsionaiy  labors,  rather  than  a  oolony.*  Bat  this  system,  which  deprired 
the  country  of  many  who  would  have  become  inhabitants,  was  ill  judged; 
as  experience  has  shown  that  the  morals  of  immigrants  improve  with 
their  worldly  circumstances,  for  extreme  poverty  is  as  unfavorable  to 
virtue  as  great  luxury.  It  was  tiierefore  thought  fitting  to  be  less  parti- 
cular in  testing  the  antecedents  of  those  who  came  forward  in  numbers 
on  the  present  occasion;  but  Colbert^  still  fearing  that  France  might 
thus  be  deprived  of  too  many  of  its  people,  stepped  in,  and  said  that 
emigration  might  be  constant  in  future,  but  must  be  gradual.  He 
recommended  also  to  the  governor,  to  encourage  the  people  to  till  the 
land,  and  yet  more  to  engage  in  oceanic  trade  and  deepnsea  fishings,  and 
manufactures ;  "  the  king  being  desirous,"  added  he,  "  that  you  will  use 
all  the  means  in  your  power,  to  engage  the  colonists  to  continue  to  build 
vessek  and  transport  their  produce  to  the  French  Antilles." 

About  this  time,  the  peace  subsisting  between  the  colony  and  the  abo- 
rigines was  jeoparded  through  the  villany  of  some  French  pillagers,  who 
killed  an  Iroquois  chief  and  six  of  his  people  in  order  to  obtain  their 
peltry  without  payment.  When  news  of  this  foul  act  reached  the  cantons, 
the  Iroquois  were  naturally  wroth,  and  threatened  sanguniary  reprisals. 
To  ward  off  the  imminent  danger,  M.  de  Courcelles  started  at  once  for 
Montreal  On  his  arrival,  luckily  finding  some  men  of  the  injured  tribe 
there  assembled,  he  made  an  earnest  address  to  them,  showipg  how  impor- 
tant it  was  ih&t  they  should  stand  well  with  the  French :  then  calling 
forward  three  of  the  murderers,  who  had  been  taken,  he  caused  them  to 
be  felled  in  presence  of  the  Indians ;  assuring  the  latter,  that,  if  others 
of  the  party  were  caught,  they  should  be  dealt  with  in  like  summary 
manner.    Presents  were  afterwards  given  to  the  savages,  to  compensate 

«  *  For  example  :  a  female,  of  debauched  life,  having  by  chance  come  to  Oan* 
ada,  was  immediately  sent  back  to  France.  And,  in  farther  proof,  here  is  a 
citation  from  the  Notes  of  M.  Ferland : — "  In  support  of  the  testimony  rendered 
as  to  the  pure  morals  of  our  ancestors,  let  me  adduce  evidence  from  a  record 
not  likely  to  flatter;  namely,  the  register-book  of  all  the  christenings' which 
took  place  in  the  Quebec  jurisdiction,  to  the  year  1672.  Of  674  infants  who 
were  baptized,  from  1621  to  1660  inclusively,  only  one  was  of  illegitimate  birth. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  that,  during  much  of  this  time,  every  child  bom  of  French 
parents  in  the  entire  colony  was  christened  at  Quebec.  Between  1661  and  1690, 
only  one  entry  appears  of  a  child  of  unknown  parentage. 

"  Insomuch  that,  during  a  space  of  sixty-nine  years,  amidst  a  population 
composed  of  soldiers,  mariners,  travelling  traders,  and  new  colonists  of  every 
kind,  two  children  only  were  bom  out  of  wedlock,  these  returns  practically 
belie  the  calnmaies  of  La  Hontan,  and  other  adventurers  of  the  like  stamp." 
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iihem  for  ihe  pdtiy  their  ooaAtrpaen  had  been  roI>bed  (£.    iThis  prompt 
reparation  had  the  deelred  effect 

The  governor  had  other  afiifs,  «t  this  tone,  to  regahte  with  the 
friendly  tribes ;  his  invariable  poliqy  being  to  keep  them  at  peaoe  with  eaeh 
other  as  well  as  with  the  odonists.  Then  he  persuaded  the  boquois  and 
Ottaooais,  who  were  need  to  make  hostile  reward  on-eaeh  other's  territoiMB, 
to  live  in  harmony ;  he  also  paoifled  the  Tsonnonthouaas  and  the  Pouteo- 
natamis,  who,  in  the  year  1671,  were  on  the  point  of  going  to  war.  Muoh 
of  his  time  was  mwfnlly  spent  in  a  similar  way,  so  long  as  his  adminis- 
tration lasted,  l^ose  among  the  Iroqums  who  had  been  christened  by 
tiie*  missionaries,  and  attended  their  ministrations,  being  exposed  to 
annoyance  from  their  pagan  n^hbers,  aiAced  and  obtained  leave  to  settle 
among  the  colonists ;  and  this  was  granted  all  the  more  readily  as  it  was 
tiiooght,  that,  in  time,  these  converts  woold  become  valoable  auxiliaries 
in  ftiture  wars  against  their  idolatrous  compatriots.  They  were  located, 
first,  at  La  Prairie  de  la  Magdaleine,  but  afterwards  transported  to  Sanlt 
St.  Louis,  where  some  few  of  their  descendants  may  still  be  found. 

The  times  were  indeed  propitious  for  exerting  a  salutary  influenoe 
over  the  native  populations.  The  prevalence  of  smaU-pox,  of  a  virulent 
type  was  decimating  their  hordes,  and  bending  their  stem  natures  more 
readily  to  the  will  of  those  who  wished  to  curb  their  predatory  and  war- 
like propensities.  In  that  season  of  mortality  and  mourning  for  them, 
the  year  1670,  tiie  above  destructive  malady  annihilated  entire  tribes,  in 
the  northern  regions  o^  the  Oanadian  wilderness.  The  Attikam^ues,  as 
a  nation,  ceased  to  exist.  Tadousac,  thitherto  regularly  ftequented,  as  a 
seat  of  trafEic  in  peltry,  by  from  1000  to  1200  natives,  was  fcr  a  time 
almost  entirely  deserted.  Nor  did  the  ravages  of  this  plague  among  the 
aborigines  soon  cease.  Some  years  afteneads,  small-pox  broke  out  in  the 
liorde  of  Sillery,  and  ended  mortally  for  most,  if  not  all  its  peoi^e.  Pif. 
teen  hundred  persons,  says  Charlevois,  were  smitten  upon  this  occasion ; 
<'  and  not  one  of  all  these  savages,"  he  adds  (exi^geratingly,  of  course), 
'<  escaped  death  therefrom." 

H.  Talon  diligentiy  strove,  the  while,  to  realise  a  prqjeet  he  had  formed 
ever  since  he  had  become  intendant  of  the  colony,  and  to  wMch  we  have 
made  incidental  allusion  abeady, — ^to  bring  the  as  yet  imperfectly' known 
regions  of  the  fiirther  west  under  the  supremacy  of  France ;  with  an 
after  intent  of  ^exten^g  French  influence  to  the  whole  intermediate 
expanse  of  the  Nor^  American  continent  The  very  eono^tion  .of 
so  great  an  entefpiiBe,  whether  feastUe  or  not,  testified  the  patriotiiui 
of  an  aspiring  mind.    Louis  XIV,  to  'whcmi  Talon  ccumunicated  his 
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ideas  on  ibe  subjeet  when  bet.  in  Branca,  listened  to  them  with  mnch 
intereet ;  and,  as  a  preliminary  st^,  he  ofl^ed  a  handsome  reward  to  the 
adventurer  who  should  filrst  traverse  the  eontinent  and  reach  the  north- 
eastern seaboard  of  the  Pacific.  Taking  the  welcome  hint^  M«  Talon, 
when  he  returned  to  Quebec,  engaged  La  Salle  to  follow  a  southern  line 
in  the  lake:C0untr7,  and  M.  de  St.  Lusson  to  take  a  north-westerly  route 
of  exploration,  in  hopes  of  attaining  the  desired  end; 

We  have  stated  in  a  preceding  chapter,  that  the  various  tribes  of  the 
great  Algonquin  family  of  aborigines  occupied,  along  with  the  Hurons, 
a.laige  part  of  the  continent  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  both  these ' 
races  were  partial  to  the  French.  This  friendly  feeling,  in  fact,  was 
invaloablia  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  opposite  dispositions  of  other  native 
noes,  and  had  been  the  eflbsient  if  not  immediate  means  of  maintaining 
the  existing  tranquillity  enforced  upon  the  latter.  Talon,  therefore,  pro- 
fiting by  the  favorable  dispositions  of  the  Hurons  and  the  Algonquins, 
invited  their  chiefs  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Louis  XIY,  and 
bring  their  people  under  the  protection  of  his  colonial  subjects.  The 
nuasionaries  who  already  labored  among  them,  and  some  of  whom  had 
gO!ne  far  into  the  wilderness^  were  adjured  to  lend  th^  aid  in  obtaining 
aeeeptanoe  for  this  invitation.  But  a  secular  intermediator,  of  skill  and  tact, 
was  wanted  to  open  the  negociation  with  the  native  chiefs,  to  bring  about  a 
sure  realization  of  the  project.  Such,  a  party  was  fiyund  in  Nicholas 
Perroty  a  travelling  merchant  in  the  western  regions;  who  was  withal  a 
man  well  skilled  in  the  native  tongues,  and  personally  aecepiable  to  the 
natives  thnnselves.  Provided  with  credentials  from  the  authorities,  Perrot 
set  forth,  with  the  general  direction  to  make  as  fiur  and  as  complete  an 
exploration  of  the  regions  of  the  farther  west  as  he  possibly  could. 
Accordingly,  he  traversed  a  number  of  extensive  countries,  visiting  many, 
native  hordes;  but  found  it  impracticable  to  advance  in  the  denderated 
direction,  furtiier  than  Chicago,  at  the  western  side  and  towards  the 
lower  end  of  lake  Michigan.  Here  he  was  received,  among  the  Mifimis,  as 
the  honored  envoy  of  a  great- Idng.  Qn  his  homeward  route,  he  invited 
the  heads  of  tribes  he  fell  in  with,  to  send  deputies,  in  spring  foUowiug, 
to  Sanlt  Sainte  Marie,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Superior,-«-the  usual  place  for- 
general  assemblings  of  the  aborigines  of  the  countries  around  the  great. 
Iake8,-**whither  envoys  would  be  sent  from  the  colony  to  treat  o£  matters 
of  importance  then  to  be  submitted  for  their  consideration,  A  rendez>- 
vous  was  promised,  by  all  those  to  whom  it  was  proposed.  It  was  not^ 
however,  till  late  in  May,  1671,  that  M.  de  St  Lusson,  diaiged  with  full 
powers  from  iha  king,  was  able  to  keep  the  appointment  thus  made.    On 
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his  anriTal,  he  firand,  waitiDg  to  meet  him,  the  depated  dde&  of  a  great 
nnmher  of  tribes  from  the  regioiiB  above-noted.  Father  Alloaei  made 
a  speech  to  them  in  Algonquin,  explanatory  of  the  good  intentions  of 
the  French  towards  the  nativos.  He  adjored  the  representatives  of  the 
tribes  then  present,  to  pat  their  people  nnder  the  angnst  protection  of 
'^  the  great  monan^"  whose  glorj  and  magnificence  the  fiither  enlarged 
npon  in  a  figoratiTe  style  most  likely  to  captivate  the  In(tian8,  it  being 
modelled  on  their  own  vein  of  oratory.  When  the  harangae  was  finish- 
ed, aU  the  chie&,  thus  addressed,  exclaimed  that  they  would  have  no 
other  father  than  the  great  Ononthio  (sovereign)  of  France.  Whereupon 
Perrot  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  therein  set  up  a  cross,  bearing  the 
royal  arms ;  as  a  token  that  M.  de  St.  Lusson,  in  His  Majesty's  name, 
claimed  poeseBsion  of  the  territory,  and  took  the  people  in  it  under  his 
master's  specif  protection.  A  formal  declaration,  also,  was  made  to  the 
same  effect,  amidst  detonations  of  fire-arms,  and  the  acdamations  of  a 
crowd  [littie  conscious  of  the  true  nature  of  what  ihey  were  thus,  impli- 
edly, consenting  to]. 

Talon,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  project  so  far,  despatched  agents 
to  make  further  explorations,  up  to  the  last  moment  of  his  stay  in  Cana- 
da. He  sent  the  Jesuit  Charles  Albanel,  with  La  Couture  and  M.  de 
St  Simon,  a  Canadian  gentieman,  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  over- 
land, to  open  a  traffic  with  the  natives :  as  also  to  inquire  whether  the 
crews  of  a  few  toading  vessels  could  winter  in  its  land-locked  seas ;  in  view 
of  establishing  an  entrepot  which  might  at  a  future  time  furnish  [Mx>vi- 
sions  for  ships  passing  that  way  in  searoh  of  a  North-West  passage  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  savages  had  reported  that  there  was  a  great  flood, 
which  they  called  the  Mississippi,  to  the  far  west  of  Canada.  M.  Talon 
asked  for  ftirther  infwmation  on  this  point.  He  pointed  out  M.  Joliet 
of  Quebec,  and  the  Jesuit  Marquette,  as  fit  persons  to  proceed  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  natives :  but  we  shall  d^er  our  notices  of  this 
mission  till  we  arrive  at  the  next  chapter. 

We  mentioned  before,  that  M.  de  Couroelles  had,  previously  to  the 
forcing  events,  demanded  his  recall.  It  was  at  last  granted.  The  king 
chose,  to  succeed  him,  Loub  de  Buade,  Count  de  Frontenao ;  who  arrived 
in  Canada  A.  D.  1672,  with  a  reputation  for  talent  and  energy,  which 
made  M.  Talon  think  his  own  post  as  intendant  would  become  a  sinecure, 
or,  worse  still,  a  contentious  charge.  He  too,  therefore,  demanded  letters 
of  recal. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  M.  de  Courcelles  was  a  convention  with  the 
Iroquois,  for  their  assent  to  the  formation  of  a  settlement  at  Cataraqui 
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(now  Kingston),  whitber  he  repaired  himself.     Having  ansemUed  the 
ohiefs  of  the  locality,  he  addressed  them  in  a  discourse,  in  which,  disguis- 
ing the  true  motive,  he  said  he  meant  to  erect  a  depot  with  defences  for 
promoting  the  security  and  good  order  of  the  peltry  traffic.     The  Indians, 
either  deceived  by  these  assurances,  or  thinking  that  they  could  expel  the 
French  at  any  dme,  made  little  or  no  objection  to  the  proposal ;  and  the 
governor,  fearing  perhaps  lest  they  should  change  their  mind,  hastened  to 
order  the  erection  of  a  fort  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  Cataraqui  with 
the  St  Lawrence.    The  departure  of  tbe  governor,  accompanied  as  it 
was  by  the  retirement  of  H.  Talon,  was  really  a  regrettable  event  for  the 
country.     The  qualities  of  the  former,  though  not  so  brilliant  as  those  of 
ha  successor,  were  perhaps  of  a  more  solid  nature :  his  experience  had 
been  extensive ;  being  a  man  of  a  decided  character,  he  was  firm  in  his 
determinations,  yet  prudent  in  carrying  them  out ;  he  had,  above  all,  a 
quality  precious  in  an  administrator,  a  forecast  of  coming  difficulties,  and 
a  rare  talent  in  avoiding  or  evading  them.     Thus  while,  on  one  hand, 
keeping  a  firm  but  unchafing  curb  on  the  pretensions  of  the  olergj^  he 
managed  to  secure  the  support  of  the  missionaries  to  his  government, — ^a 
leverend  body  to  which  the  colony  in  every  stage  of  its  progress  owed  so 
muchr  as  gaining  respect  for  the  French  name,  and  often  securing  national 
advantages  to  all  who  bore  it;  while  in  managing  the  savage  races,  M.  de 
Oourcelles  showed  a  superior  dexterity,  remembered  afterwards  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  some  of  his  successors.     Great  credit  was  due  to  him  on 
account  of  his  forbearance  for  the  mitnifestations  of  a  petulant  spirit  of 
sel^reliance  in  his  intendant :  the  governor  seemed  instinctively  to  know 
that  what  Colbert  was  for  Louis  XIY ,  Talon  was,  in  a  lower  sphere,  vis . 
the  right  hand  of  the  Monarch's  colonial  representative,  and  a  like  iUus- 
tration  of  the  Couroelles'  viceroyalty. 

The  regrets  for  the  loss  of  two  chief  functionaries,  one  of  them  of  rare 
ability,  and  both  eminently  patriotic,  had  been  more  poignant  but  for  the 
fond  reliance  the  colonists  had,  that  the  new  governor  would  be  able  to 
exert  his  influence  with  the  king  in  their  favor  at  least  as  much  as  his 
predecessor  had  done.  M.  de  Frontenac  was  grandson  to  one  of  the 
knightly  paladins  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  who  had  gained  great  distinction 
in  the  wars  of  the  League.  Entering  the  military  service,  after  passing 
the  lower  grades,  he  attained  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  armies 
of  France.*     He  was  shrewd,  accomplished,  fertile  in  mental  resources, 

*  De  Frontenac  served  at  first  under  Maurice  Prince  of  Orange.  He  after- 
wards had  military  experience  in  Qermany  and  other  European  countries.  He 
was  entrusted  by  Ferdinand  with  the  command  of  a  force  sent  to  the  relief  of 
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and  had  n  OBbitiovi  mind.    1m  mmmen  hm  wm  vAethnijUty^ 
cudly  to  thoie  ptnoos  neoasi  to  him  in  node  or  impoiteDoe ;  i^e  hi* 
habitual  wnAmomtmoa  waa  noiaikaUe,  and  laBaiked  to  hia  advaatags 
alao,  fiyr  thoie  who  ooiild  not  oompeta  inth  him  in  any'ir^.    [Snie  ovi-- 
deooea,  theae,ofaieaUjpioiiddifliNMitaon.]    Bvor  joakmaof  hiapoww, 
his  tendencieB  were  deipode.    HehadiweifedampbiDBtniotiooB^befare 
hia  deparioie,  finrhia  gnidaaoein  ofioa.    AaagenflnlralOfho  waadino'^ 
ted  to  aim  aft  the  aggrandiaeaaeBt  of  Canada  in  all  raapeeta;  hewaaiOF 
pDoteot  its  people  in  evetj  wmj,  .and,  in  order  to  add  to  their  nnmhara,— ^ 
for  laige  emigmftioa,  aa  we  hsfe  aaen,  waa  not  approved  at, — he  was  to/ 
Btimnlate  eariy  marriageiL    He  was  to  fiiater  agriooltoie  and  jdaat* 
ing,  the  raiaing  of  lire  atook,  tiie  fiahariea,  ddphnilding,  trade  witb 
the  Vteodk  AntOka,  &a.    He  waa  ordend,   farther,    to   take  eaxlj^ 
meaaoiea  finr  oonatraoting  a  hi^way  between  Canada  and   Aeadia, 
So  &r  aa  ip  seoolar  mattera.    In  dealing  with  the  s]Mriftnid  depart 
meat  of  hia   fnnotiona,    he  waa  dineted  to   balanoe   adroitfy    the 
pcetenaiona  of  the  Jeaoita  to  oonaderation,— apt  to  be  enHcbiftant,  it  wnat 
ipginnated  if  not  plainly  intimated, — ao  aa  to  inoline  the  beam  in  &vor 
of  the  SeminariatB  and  Reodleta;  tfaektter  eedeeJaatiea  bang  kaadepeiir 
dent  on  the  royal  power  for  protection.    IRnaliy,  the  new  goTemor-geneEal 
was  solemnly  admoniahed,  in  the  aoooatomed  verbal  ftim,  to  administer 
jnatioe  to  all  with  the  atrietest  impartiality* 

On  his  airival  at  Qnebee,  the  Count  seemed  to  have  been  mnoh  atnnir 
with  its  oommanding  aite  and  interesting  enfironage.  Hie  thos  wrote  to- 
the  minister  upon  this  head:  '^  I  have  never  aaen  any  thing  ao  £gdr  or  ao 
grand  asthe  site  of  Quebee.  Thatdty  ooddnothave  been  better  placed 
had  it  been  purposely  fimnded  as  theezpected  o^italof  a  great  empire." 
Upon  wjnming  the  reins  of  power,  he  chose  to  take  hia  aeat  aft  the  aover- 
eign  council  board,  aa  president,  in  aa  unnsnal  way :  opening  the  first 
day's  proceedings  with  an  oration  vaunting  the  latest  feats  of  arms 
adhieved  by  the  fovoea  of  the  great  monarch,  his  master,  on  land  andaea,. 
againat  the  Duteh;  hia  humbling  the  Houae  of  Austria  at  its  climax  of 
greatness  and  highest  elevation,  Ac.    The  diaoourse  finiahed,  all  tiie  eoan«>^ 


Oandia,  invaded  by  the  Turks.  AmenU  GnHpn  du  Oomit  de  AiofitoMc,  pror 
noonoed  on  tho  16th  Decemto^  1698,  by  H.  OliTier  Goyer,  Eecollet  Fxiar,  MS. 
In  the  library  of  Quebec  Seminary.  [The  grade  of  marichal  d€$  can^t,  assigned 
to  de  Frontenac,  has  been  Englished  as  aboTOi  aa  the  nearest  equivalent  grade 
in  the  British  service.  A  marichal  de  Frandj  as.  then  used  in  the  royal  or  since 
under  the  imperial  rigimes,  is  and  was  a  mnoh  superior  military  grade,  being 
now,  in  fact,  the  highest  of  all  French  dastisetions.]*- D. 
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eflkmlield up  their' rig^t liasob  mootamfy^  and  each  took  the  oath  to- 
0MVO  With  fideiitj.T 

Somewhatr  later,  tixe-Goani  held  an  aaeembfy  of  what  might  ba called 
the  membem  of  the  States  of  Oanadai  or  the  seivend  orders  of  men  in  tfao 
aommonitj;  his  aim  in  this  being,  as  he  said,  to  give  a  Ibrm  to  it  nhidi- 
it  had  nefer  had  before..  The  oonTooation  took  place  in  the  Jesnits^ 
ohapel,  and  was  attended  by  clergymen,  noblesse,  lawyers,  and  ohiefe  of 
iiiB^  oommonally.    Those  present  he  caused  to.take  tiie  oath  of  fideUiy 

■'  ''  '  '■■  ■       ■       I ■■.■»■ ■  I  HI ,1  ... 

*  M.  Ckanean,  In  his  text,  glTSs  the  Oovnt's  bombasflo  and  servile  harangoei, 
aeeminglj  in  ftiU,  tm  he  found,  it  in  the  oonncil  reoord  of  the  inangoration,. 
September  17,  1672.    Alter  enlarging  upon  the  aggressionB  of  the  king  on^ 
neighboring  nations,  he  observed :  "All  these  prodigies,  scarcely  ever  equalled, 
ought  to  increase  the  lore  and  yeneration  which  we  must  needs  hare  for  that 
incomparable  monarefa,  who,  we  see,  is  so  risibly  the  &Torite  of  HeaTen,  and 
eonstndn  ns  to  gire  more  and  greater  prooft  of  our  deTotednese  and  fidelity  to^ 
bim."    Taking  hie  one  from  the  minister's  directions  about  his  judicial  '<  integ** 
lit/,"  the  liaranguer  made  the  following  moral  reflection,  certainly  out  of  place, 
in  a  laudation  of  "  prodigies"  of  the  politically  profligate,  if  most '' glorious *' 
part  of  the  reign  of  Louis.    His  yiceroy  thus  proceeded :  "  It  is  upon  justice 
that  the  best  ordered  states  are  based ;  and  communities  which  are  in  a  nascent 
state,  have  yet  more  need  that  their  ftanctionaries  should  obserre  its  conditions 
with  exactitude  and  promptness. 

Let  M.  Dulaure  tell  us  what  fbllowed  the  prodigies  which  H.  de  Frontenac  so 
intensely  admired  :  "  The  passion  Ibr  military  glory  of  Louis  XIY  prompted 
him  to  make  some  conquests,  and  these  conquests  raised  all  Europe  against  him. 
This  king  lighted  a  yast  conflagration,  the  extent  of  which  he  had  not  foreseen, 
and  the  deyouring  progress  of  which  he  could  not  arrest.  He  continued  from 
necessity  a  struggle  which  he  had  begun  from  pride.  Battlings  were  incessant 
at  cTcry  point  of  the  frontiers ;  on  land  and  sea,  the  French  were  eyerywhere 
engaged  in  war."  Men  and  money  at  length  were  not  to  be  had,  and  the  yain- 
glorious  king  was  fkin  to  make  peace  on  such  terms  as  his  injured  and  insulted 
neighbors  were  willing  to  grant.  The  reign  of  Louis  XIY  was  of  a  tripartite 
character.  The  first  was  signalized  by  the  nation-disgracing  intrigues  and  war 
of  the  Fronde.  The  second,  that  of  the  king's  yirile  years,  says  If.  Dulaure, 
''was  signalized  by  continual  banquetings^  spectacles,  masques,  ballets,  carou- 
sals, great  hunting  parties,  ke.  To  these  succeeded  castie  and  palace  building, 
with  sumptuous  gardens,  all  constructed  and  laid  out  at  enormous  expense, 
wars  yet  more  costly,  triumphal  memorials,  renal  incensihgs  of  his  own  deeds, 
accompanied  by  scandalous  relations,  kc.  The  third  epoch  was  characterised 
by  national  reyerses,  Ikmines,  and  other  public  ills,  with  persecution  of  relig- 
ionists. At  court  reigned  insupportable  ennui,  resulting  from  the  royal  jaded 
appetite  and  uncultiyated  mind,  bodily  impotence,  all  accompanied  by  abject 
submission  to  Jesuit  confrssors.'*— fiwtotre  Phywiquef  CMle  et  Morak  de  Pariij 
P^riode  Xm.    Par  J.-A.  Dulaure.~J?. 
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anew.  Like  many  other  Frenchmen,  he  was  attached  to  old  naages,  and 
wished  to  introduce  them  to  Canada.  This  solemnity,  however,  was  not 
liked  by  the  home  authorities.  Frontenac  wrote  to  the  minister,  that  be 
had  assembled  the  heads  of  the  different  sections  of  colonial  society  (les 
notables,)^  to  let  them  know  what  undertakings  he  had  in  view ;  as  their 
right  execution  would  depend  partly  on  Ac  good  will  of  those  whose  time 
and  money  would  be  employed  therefor.  And  he  added,  in  selfjustifioa- 
tion,  that  he  "  had  made  the  confirmation  and  destitution  of  the  members 
of  assembly  dependent  on  his  own  will  alone ;  in  order  that  the  absolute 
principles  of  French  royalty  should  not  suffer  in  his  hands,  to  whom  it 
had  been  del^ated  by  the  king."  To  all  which  Colbert  replied,  June 
13, 1672  :  "  The  assembling  and  the  division  of  the  colonists  into  three 
several  orders  or  states,  to  be  sworn,  may  have  produced  a  momentary 
good  effect :  but  it  is  right  to  admonish  you,  that  you  ought  always,  as  a 
French  colonial  aditiinistrator,  to  do  all  things  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  and  ordinary  forms  of  our  government  here ;  and  as  the  kings 
of  France  have  thought  it  best,  during  a  great  number  of  years,  not  onoe 
to  convoke  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom, — ^perhaps  in  view  of  abol- 
ishing in  time  such  assemblings  entirely, — ^you  are  to  give  rarely,  or  rather 
never,  to  any  public  meetings  within  the  limits  of  your  government,  the 

*  Here  the  Coant  is  made  to  liken  the  composition  of  his  unlucky  conyentioa 
to  the  assemblies  of  notables  in  France ;  yet,  below,  the  minister  deals  with  the 
allusion  as  if  it  referred  to  another  and  very  diiFerent  body,  viz.  the  whole  estates, 
or  assembled  orders,  high,  middle  and  low,  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  of  tbe 
entire  French  people,  appearing  by  their  deputies,  named  to  transact  special 
affairs  of  state.  Assemblings  of  the  latter  composition  had  an  existence  in 
France,  before  monarchy  itself;  and  the  kings  of  all  the  dynastic  races  were 
ever  jealous  of  the  powers  of  the  states-general,  and  convoked  them  only  in 
times  of  dire  extremity.  The  notabUt  were  composed,  to  use  the  words  of  Iheir 
chronicler  of  the  14th  century,  of  '*  the  prelates,  barons,  and  persons  of  know- 
ledge then  in  Paris,  and  of  certain  notabUij*  selected  from  the  presidents  of 
parliament  (supreme  tribunals),  before  whom  parties  had  to  state  facts.  Latter- 
ly, at  least,  all  deputies  to  the  assemblies  of  notables  were  nominted  by  the  king 
in  council,  whereas  those  to  the  states-general  were  sent  by  electoral  colleges 
of  the  three  orders.  Of  the  assemblies  of  notables — far  less  redoubtable  to 
royalty — the  first  took  place  in  1380 ;  the  others,  successively,  in  1463,  1470, 
1526,  1696,  1626-7  and  1787  (opening  day,  Feb.  13).  This  last  assembly  of  the 
notables,  after  manifesting  its  impotency  to  cure  the  ailments  of  the  state,  ended 
by  recommending  a  convocation  of  the  states-general.  The  most  remarkable 
assemblies  of  the  latter  were  those  of  1614  and  1789.  In  that  of  1614,  the 
deputies  of  the  third  estate  were  very  few ;  and  they  were  treated  with  open 
contempt  by  the  nobles.  The  states-general  which  met  at  Versaillea  May  5, 
1789,  in  a  few  days  became  the  "  national  assembly  of  France." 
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appellation  or  recognition  of  an  assembly  of  the  collectiYe  orders  of  the 
inhabitants.  And  it  will  become  desirable,  af%er  a  while,  and  when  the 
colony  shall  have  become  stronger  than  it  is  now,  to  suppress  gradnally 
the  office  of  syndic,  whose  fdnction  it  is  to  present  requests  in  names  of 
the  inhabitants ;  it  being  proper  that  each  should  apply  for  himself,  and 
that  no  individual  should  eyer  speak  for  all  others." 

The  count  de  Frontenac  found  the  colony  at  peace  with  the  aborigines ; 
and  this  tranquillity  continued  for  several  years  afterwards.  The  decla- 
ration of  war  against  Holland,  which  the  governor  announced  in  his 
inauguratory  discourse,  little  affected  Canadian  interests;  and  as  there 
were  no  other  exterior  relations  of  a  disquieting  character  at  the  time, 
the  new  governor-general  had  full  leisure  to  attend  to  the  interior  interests 
of  the  colony.  The  administration  of  justice  was  the  great  object  of  his 
first  solicitudes;  but  in  that  particular  he  only  followed  the  example 
recently  set  of  law-reforming  in  France.  Louis  XIY,  a  skilful  ruler, 
who  had  taken  into  his  own  hands  all  the  hitherto  divided  powers  of 
sovereignty,  and  who  had  crushed  pontifical  potency  and  protestant 
opposition  alike,  sought  to  compensate  his  usurpati&ns  by  a  more  regular 
and  enlightened  system  of  jurisprudence. 

M.  de  Frontenac,  acting  upon  the  ministerial  advice  that  had  been 
given  him,  in  the  above  important  regard  took  the  king  for  his  exemplar; 
but,  in  effecting  such  ameliorations  as  had  been  acceptable,  pr  safe  to 
effect  at  least  in  France,  he  raised  opposition  and  excited  implacable 
enmity  against  himself  in  Canada.  On  the  other  hand,  while  his  polity 
was  violently  assailed  by  many,  it  was  zealously  defended  by  others. 
His  most  redoutable  opponents  were  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  strove  at  the 
outset  to  deprive  of  all  their  accustomed  action  upon  the  civil  government. 
In  an  explanatory  passage  r^arding  that  confraternity,  of  a  letter  sent 
to  Colbert  in  1672,  he  puts  his  case  thus :  "  After  all  the  pains  taken  to 
remove  them  from  the  direction  of  affairs,  is  it  befitting  that  we  should 
let  them  in  at  another  door,  after  closing  the  first  against  them  ?  Besides, 
the  Seminarists  of  Quebec,  and  the  grand  vicar  of  the  chapter,  are  under 
their  guidance.  These  ecclesiastics  doing  all  things  by  their  order,  the 
result  is,  that  the  Jesuits  have  virtually,  if  only  indirectly,  the  entire 
management  of  spiritual  government  here ;  which,  I  need  not  tell  you,  is 
ft  machine  potent  enough  to  move  or  to  obstruct  every  other." 

The  oppositions  and  intrigues  of  the  count's  enemies  however  do  not 
appear  to  have  slackened  his  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  material  interests  of 
the  colony,  the  leading  interests  of  which  he  had  carefully  studied,  and 
soon  well  understood. — After  having  obtained  good  assurance  of  the  con- 
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turned  finvonblft  dispotttions  of  the  iiati?eB,.wliom  he  had  the  art  of . 
aiMaohing  fay  hid  polity,  he  dewded  to  ragnalifle:  thecomiiieiioemeiit  of  hia  i 
a^niiusftratioii,  foUowfog  theeauDiile  (^  hia  several  preoeding  governors, 
t(7  a.  aeriea.of  ordinaaoee,  which  were  oalled  '^ rulee  of  police"  aumply, . 
bat  were  meamuea  of  e^nd^adminitoatiye  operalioii.    Ignoring,  for  • 
the  time,  the  spirit  of  fi)fwarded  depteeations,  from  high  quarters,  of. 
any  movement,  even  the  sBghtest,  towards  the  establishment  of  popular 
or  nlkanicipal  firmehisee  in  the  coleny,  he  had  the  hardihood  to  decree,  in 
ofie  of  those, ordinanees,  that  three  aldermen  should  be  eleeted  to  office, 
hj  a  plurality  of  votes  of  the  inhabitanta,  to  exercise  the  fonctions  of  police 
mf^trates  ia  Q^aebeo  and  to  make  vigilant  observation  for.  the  doe,- 
eneontion  of  the;  laws  .generally.    Three  years  afterwards,  ihe  colleotiTe: 
police  ndes  were  revised,  and:  their  operation  extended  to  the  n^hbor-. 
ing  aavage  tribes;  who  were  now  rendered  liable  to  be  tried  before  the: 
ordinary  tribnnalu  and  snbj^cted  to  Brench  penality  for  grave  criminal; 
offianoes.    They  were  also  justiciable,  in  like  manner,. for  infractions  of. 
the  law  against  trading  witii  aliens^  in  any  way.    One  of  the  regnlatang 
decrees  ordained  that  ^e  lientenant^neral  (of  police)  should  hdd,  twice 
a  year,  an  "  assembly  of  public,  polity,"  composed  of  the  chief  oitiaensy . 
to  confer*  on  tlie  best  and  readiest  means  for  improving  the  oolonial 
interests  in  general;  and  tjius  to  supply  a  convenient  opportunity  for 
mutual  enlightenment  as  to  the  actual  state  of  agrioulture,  iapfd^  and. 
public  works  of  the  oountry* 

In  1674,  the  king,  yielding  at  last  to  the  often  ejq^ressed  wishes  of  the. 
Canadiaas,  totally  auppreesed  the  West  India  Company,  whioh  had  not 
fiolfilled  any  of  its  obligations ;  the  home  government  refunding  to  the 
shareholders  the  money  they  had  paid«    We  learn,  frpm  the  ^ct  of, 
revocation,  that  the  total  population  of  the  French  oobnies,  at  its  date^ 
amounted. to  45,000  souls;  and  that  their  trade  employed  100  sail  of 
vessels,  not  reckoning  those  engaged  in  the  cod  and  whale  fisheries,  the- 
number  of  which  was  yet  more  considerable. — The  king  recommended  at 
the  same  time  to  cultivate,  in  Canada,  the  grounds  that  lay  nearest  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  whichgreat  water-way  presented  the  sole  reliable  means  of. 
Qonununieation  with  France. 

As  the  want  of  a  tribunal  of  first  resort  for  matters  civil  and  criminal, 
was  much  fdt^  that  of  the  provoatry  was  re-ereoted  at  Quebec,  as  already 
mentioned,  in,  1677.  This  improvement  was  followed,  in  1678,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  famous  "  royal  ordinance  of  1677,  touching  the 
administration  of  justice."  That  law,  one  of  the  greatest  benefits 
reeeived  under  the,  ancient  r^gune^  was  for  Canadian  dvil  process  what. 
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the  eriminal  jurisprnddiieB  of  Britain  nn«e  liM  been.  Finally,  in 
1679,  Appeared  the  imporUOit  ediet  regarding  tithee  and  perpetual  enra- 
cieB :  also  an  ordinance,  no  lees  salntaiy,  for  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
InhaMtants;  namely,  that  which  fbrbade  ffmsmon  of  sobordinate  Jooa- 
litiea  to  imprison  any  one  at  their  own  hands, — ^that  right  being  restricted 
to  tiie  goTemor'general,  the  lientenaiit-general  oivil,  and  the  sovereign 
ocmndl.  This  measure  had  probably  been  suggested  by  what  had  just 
taken  phee  between  M.  de  Frontenao  and  TA,  Perrot,  governor  of 
Montreal. 

In  1673  and  afterwards,  these  two  personages  had  been  in  constant 
difleensaon*  The  cynical  La  Hontan  was  used  to  say  of  Berrot,  that  he 
olev«rfy  multiplied  a  yearly  salary  of  1000  crowns  by  fifty,  through 
unoffidal  traffic  with  the  Indians.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  govemorkgeBenl 
was  persuAded  that  M.  Penot  observed  neither  the  ordinances  nor  his 
iBBtniotions,  and  sent  a  lieutenant  of  his  body  guard  ordering  him  to 
amend  his  de&ults.  The  messenger  was  ill  received  and  even  thrown  into 
prison.  Upon  this  outrage  coming  to  his  knowledge,  the  govemor- 
generai  called  a  special  meeting  of  the  sovereign  council,  to  advise  in  the 
ease,  he  regarding  the  conduct  of  Perrot  as  treasonable.  It  waa  now  or- 
dained, that  the  sub-procuratorgeneral  should  draw  up  a  criminal  accusa- 
tion without  delay,  and  send  orders  to  Montreal  to  bring  the  governor  to 
Quebec  to  answer  it,— even  by  force  if  necessary.  The  latter,  alarmed 
at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken,  hastened  to  reply  to  the  citation )  and 
having  reached  Quebec,  hoping  to  evade  the  blow  aimed  at  him  was 
arrested,  and,  without  form  of  process,  incarcerated  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Louis,  where  he  remained  prisoner  ftdly  a  year.  Irritated,  doubtless  at 
being  thus  tobitrarUy  treated,  he  declined  to  sue  for  pardon,  set  fhe 
governor-general  at  defiance,  and  denied  his  right,  with  or  without  the 
ooncunenoe  of  the  sovereign  council,  to  try  or  to  pass  judgment  upon 
him. 

This  difficulty,  grave  enough  btfore,  became  yet  more  -complicated 
during  the  winter,  through  the  past  taken  in  it  by  some  seminariBtB  of 
8t.  Bulpitius  of  Montreal ;  one  of  whom,  ihe  Abb^  de  Sal%nao-P^ebn 
was  parii^  priest  of  that  city.  Tbis  eodesia8tic,in  hisBasterHibKysermon 
next  spring,  severely  blamed  the  conduct  of  the  governor-general,  which 
he  denounced  as  vidient  and  Igrannical.  Not  satUfied  widi  thus  deliver- 
ing  himself  ef  his  dissatisfaction  in  spd^en  words,  he  drew  up  a  remon- 
#tnmee  in  writing  against  the  count,  and  passed  it  round  tiiedty  Ibr 
"Signatures,  in  view  of -sending  it  to  4he  king.  7his  proceeding  was 
Ixeated  as  aiqmies  tf  Idse-magest^,  by  the  govemor^general  audTMnmoil. 
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The  abb^  was  cited  before  the  latter  as  an  aocased  party ;  and  seTeral 
other  eoclesiastios  were  summoned,  at  the  same  time,  to  bear  eyidence 
against  him. 

After  several  times  making  default,  they  did  compear,  bat  only  to 
decline  the  council's  lawful  jurisdiction  over  clerics.  They  asserted  that 
whether  as  accused  or  witnesses,  they  could  be  cited  only  before  the 
tribunal  of  their  bishop.  The  abb^  F^nelon  deported  himself  most 
arrogantly  upon  the  occasion :  claiming  the  right,  possessed  by  ecclesias- 
tics in  old  France,  of  speaking,  seated  and  covered,  in  presence  of  a 
secular  council;  then,  adding  act  to  word,  he  stalked  up  to  the  council- 
board,  and  put  on  his  hat  in  a  defiant  manner,  as  if  to  brave  the  count 
himself,  in  hb  presidential  chair.  The  Utter,  after  remarking  upon  this 
impropriety,  caused  an  usher  to  lead  F^nelon  into  an  anti-chamber,  there 
to  remain  until  it  could  be  debated,  in  council,  what  next  was  to  be  done. 
It  was  soon  decided,  unanimously,  that  such  unceremonial  pretensions 
were  unsustainable;  and  this  the  rather,  that  the  abb^  stood  not  as 
equal  or  superior  before  the  members  of  council,  but  as  a  culprit.  Being 
brought  into  the  council-room,  and  refusing  to  apologize,  or  answer 
further  interrogations,  he  was  forthwith  put  under  arrest. 

Perrot  still  persisted  with  equal  obstinacy,  though  on  differing  grounds, 
in  denying  the  right  of  the  governor-general  to  arrest  or  the  council  to 
try  him.  The  first  of  his  pleas  in  bar  was  reasonable  enough;  others 
were  plausible  at  least,  and  had  due  influence,  at  a  later  time,  in  bringing 
about  an  alteration  of  the  law  or  usages  of  accusation  and  arrest.  He 
urged,  for  instance,  that  being  accused  directly  by  the  governor-general 
who  was  his  personal  enemy,  he  must  decline  to  trust  his  cause  in  the 
hands  of  a  body  presided  by  that  enemy  as  judge;  that  several  of  the 
councillors  had  an  interest  in  superseding  him  (Penot),  the  party  now 
replacing  him  in  Montreal  being  a  near  relation  of  theirs,  which  suffi- 
ciently explained  (he  insinuated)  their  violent  hostility  to  one  who  had 
done  them  no  wrong.  For  these  (and  probably  other)  reasons  he 
challenged  the  competency  of  the  governor-general  by  name,  and  all  the 
other  councillors  indicated  above,  to  try  or  to  condemn  him ;  finally  he 
appealed,  in  advance,  against  any  judgment  they  might  pass  against  him, 
to  the  royal  council  of  state. 

The  abb^  F^nelon  adopted  a  similar  line  of  defence;  and  Uius  made 
common  cause  with  Perrot,  to  whom  clerical  influence,  now  become 
general  in  his  favor,  was  of  great  utility.     The  members  of  council 
challenged  as  unfit  to  try  the  cause,  expressed  a  wish  to  be  excused  from 
attending.     The  governor-general  justified  his  own  presence,  so  strongly 
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excepted  against,  by  declaring  that  he  was  no  more  interested  in  the 
process  than  the  king  himself,  whose  representatiYe  he  was. 

The  presidency  of  the  council  now  raised  many  disputes.  M.  Duches- 
nean  was  charged,  by  his  official  instructions,  to  preside;  an(l  when 
absent,  the  oldest  councillor  was  to  replace  him  pro  tern.  Amidst  the 
confusion  then  reigning  in  the  council, — which  the  perplexed  minutes  of 
the  council,  still  extant,  plainly  show, — ^the  governor  and  the  intendant 
were  requested  to  take  neither  of  them  the  title  of  president,  till  the 
king  could  be  referred  to.  This  renunciation  Be  Frontenac  peremptorily 
refused  to  make. 

Discord  increasing,  the  count  set  about  intimidating  those  councillors 
who  had  become  unconformable  to  his  views.  Messrs.  d'Auteuil,  de 
Yilleray,  and  de  Tilly,  received  orders  to  retire  to  their  country-houses. 
These  intemperate  acts  of  the  count  drew  upon  him  the  censure  of  Colbert. 
It  was  his  unfounded  pretensions,  the  minister  wrote,  which  caused  the 
troubles  of  the  preceding  year,  with  respect  to  church  ceremonials;  and 
the  existing  public  discontent  was  mainly  due,  the  minister  alleged,  to 
the  abuse  of  his  authority  by  exiling  the  procurator-general  and  two 
either  councillors.  The  king,  he  added,  was  astounded  at  what  had 
happened ;  for  no  governor  in  France  would  have  insisted  on  filling  the 
double  functions  of  both  the  governorship  and  the  presidency  of  the 
council  at  once. 

The  number  of  the  members  of  council  being  now  reduced  below  the 
quorum  needed  to  form  a  court,  it  was  necessary  to  nominate  others,  if 
the  cause  were  to  be  proceeded  with;  and  after  several  sittings,  the 
remanent  members,  who  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  any  fair  occasion 
to  be  rid  of  the  business,  recognised  the  legality  of  the  causes  of  recusar 
tion,  and  voted  that  the  notes  of  the  process,  so  far  as  it  had  gone,  should 
be  referred  to  the  king,  with  a  request  that  his  Majesty  would  decide 
whether  the  presidency  of  council  of  .right  belonged  to  the  governor- 
general. 

The  year  following  Louis  included  a  response,  as  to  the  latter  moot 
p(nnt,  in  a  declaration  which  regulated  the  rights  of  precedency.  In 
terms  of  that  royal  missive,  the  first  and  second  places  in  council  were 
reserved  for  the  governor-general  and  bishop ;  to  the  intendant  belonged 
the  third  place,  and  along  therewith  the  presidency, — which,  in  fact,  the 
latter  had  abready  b^an  to  fill  without  contestation,  taking  care,  however, 
not  to  assume  the  title  of  president,  in  order  to  give  no  umbrage  to  the 
count.  From  this  time  M.  de  Laval,  who  long  had  discontinued  atten- 
dauM,  began  to  resume  his  seat  at  the  council-board;  for,  whenever 
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SamoAofa  aaom  befeveea  hm  and  tiie  coanfty  Ub  pdiogr  wis  to 
thereby  the  li^^t  of  nihititiilion,  bj  •^'^*"g,  in  Us  pkoe,  on 
nffinf^  tnurty  tnd  Tushuii  eedflBMtio. 

As  for  M.  Penot  and  the  alM  Vimelooj  Out  gotenuir^BMnd  mt 
theniy  under  dmeui,  to  Frftaoe.  Upon  their  enral  at  Pine,  the-finnsr 
wae  impriflOBed  in  the  Baatile,  by  my  of  esoiple,  and  to  vindieate  tiie 
anthority  of  the  king,  defied  in  the -poEBon  of  hiadflpntf ;  wUletiie  aUb^ 
inu  inhabited  fiom  ever  tintiDg  Canada.  Panaty  notfritiMtandnigy  aaon 
iqgnned  the  loyilfiKfor;  faritwaanotlongbefim  he  obtained  fwni— mi 
to  retam,  Louis  aendiog  on  this  billet  to  the  ooont,  in  his  behalf:  ^'PerrH 
will  wait  on  yon ;  hewiUmakBhiseieiiBeB  toyon;  whieh  done,  yon  aie 
to  tieat  him  aeeording  to  the  poweia  whieh  I  ha^e  aeeorded  him." 
Perrot  was  a  nephew  of  Talon,  one  of  tiie  lint  Taleta^o^shambfe  of  the 
kuig, — a  oiroiiniBtaaoe  whidb  aceoonts  for  the  pardon  be  bo  nad9y 
obtained. 

Scarcely  had  ma ttm  been  arranged  as  we  have  jfdki  aeen,  when  tionMea 
of  a  yet  more  aerions  natnie  arose;  which  ended  in  the  reoaU  of  M.  de 
Frontenac  and  the  intendant^  as  will  presently  appear.  A  spirit  of  qnar- 
rdsomenesi,  nnferbaarance,  and  raneonr  now  aeemed  to  possess  cfcry 
high  fdnciionary  in  the  cdony.*  In  1680,  the  choferic  Perrot,  onee  more 
engaged  in  the  peltry  traffic,  dealt  a  for  dealer  who  offended  him  a  blow. 
He  was  cited  to  answer  for  this  oatrage  before  the  governor  and  intendant, 
who  reported  the  affidr  to  the  king.  His  Mi^esty  replied  perBonally  to 
Se  Frontenac:  ''  Cease  to  rex  yourself  with  those  miserable  tronbies, 
which  yon  have  yonrself  too  easily  allowed  to  gather  about  yonr  adnunie- 
tration.  Estimate  the  natare  of  the  high  fvnetions  which  I  have  pnt  in 
yoiircharge,andthinknot  lightly  of  the  credit  yon  e^|oy  by  repraeenting 
ny  person;  an  honor  which,  of  itself,  should  lift  yon  &r  above  petty 
counderations,  and  ought  to  enable  you  to  bear  with  complacency  many 
little  oppoeilions  from  parties  entirely  obedient^in  moreimpoitant  reqieota, 
to  your  wilL  The  great  point  of  general  subjection  once  established,  as 
it  is,  with  yon,  it  is  befitliBg  io  rule  with  moderation,  and  learn  to  vrink 
at  shortcomingB  of  small  consequence,  in  order  io  attain  to  that  reeolt 
which  ought  to  be  your  chief,  nay,  yonr  on^  aim:  namely,  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  strength  and  of  the  genaral  welUMing  of  the  col<my ;  the 
attnotions  of  vrtiich  to  immigrants  are  cfaidly  dependent  on  the  protao> 
ition  and  the  kind  treatment  its  preaent  inhabitantfl  migr  report  that  they 
seoaive  at  your  hands.     Yon  .must  be  aware  that  theae  »^^w>p  of 

*  The  nsaal  and  also  the  natoial  result  of  a  forced  conciliation  of  clashing 
interests  and  pretensions,'b/  the  strong  hand  of  aathoritj.— J9. 
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^vemmeot  differ  greatly  from  those  you  have  followed  lately,  while 
Aj^i^  away  aonHie  of  the  chief  inhabitants,  and  oonBtrttning  many 
oCherd,  firom  personal  disoontent  at  goremmental  acta,  to  retorn  to  Framoe: 
It  10  indispensable  that  no  undne  preforence  or  passionate  dislike  shonld 
be  ma^dfested  for  or  against  any  one." 

These  aevere  reprimands,  addressed  to  the  goyemorgeneral  by  the  king, 
— eyidently  pointing  at  the  dissensions  between  him,  the  eoondl,  the* 
dexgy,  the  intendant,  and  private  indiyidnals,— had  very  Uttte  dfeet  upon  Ida 
oonduot.  The  liquor  traffic,  which  all  now  exercised  who  thought  fit,  was 
a  fmlgeeteyer  agitated,  more  or  less,  so  long  as  the  administration  of  M.de 
Ootiit$elle0  bsted.  The  latter,  and  M.  Talon,  were  not  opposed  to  it,  if 
Bmited  to  supplying  the  colonistB  only;  and  that  intendant  had  even  obtain- 
ed aletter  firom  the  miniater  which  sanctioned  the  trade  to  that  eztoit. 
But  the  bidiop  had  never  abated  one  jot  of  his  opposition  to  it  in  any 
ahi^e;  and  discontinned  not  to  denounce  it  in  his  pastoral  charges,  as 
eeased  iasoii^  his  threatened  ezoommnnicationB  against  those  who  con- 
tinned  to  deal  in  ardent  spirits ;  occasionally  making  complaints,  also,  to 
the  count  of  the  quaGfted  countenance  ^  dealers  received  from  the  civil 
authorities.  Latterly,  M.  Duchesneau,  becoming  more  embroiled  with 
tiie  count,  sustained  the  representations  of  the  bishop  and  clergy  on  the 
subject. 

The  count,  who  had  got  the  start  of  Laval  in  representations  at  head- 
quarters, intimated  that  the  bishop's  complaints  were  ill  founded;  that 
the  liquor  traffic,  kept  within  due  bounds,  was  necessary  as  a  means  of 
ittaohing  the  aborigines  to  French  interests :  finally,  that  the  horror  the 
eoclesiastios  expressed  against  it  was  not  always  genuine,  ''and  was  a 
mere  pretext  with  some,  to  be  used  as  a  handle  to  persecute  those  who 
opposed  their  own  domination,  in  order  to  drive  the  htter  from  office. " 
This  aSusion  referred  to  governors  already  recalled,  and  to  the  count's  own 
podtion,  which  he  judged  to  be  in  jeopardy  throng  priestly  influences. 
Colbert,  utterly  tired  at  kst  of  the  mutual  aeousations  and  recriminations 
cf  the  parties,  lay  and  clerical,  on  the  subject^  concluded  to  settle  the 
fboting  upon  which  it  should  be  put,  by  direct  authorily  of  the  king. 

As  a  pretiminary  step,  he  directed  M.  de  Frontenab  to  cause  twenty  of 
the  chief  colonists  to  meet  and  give  him  their  opinion  on  the  liquor  traffic, 
its  particular  tendencieB,  and  its  effects  on  the  general  well-being  of  the 
country.  Accordingly  the  assembly  was  holden ;  ^  the  parties  convoked 
halving  expressed  opinions  favorable  to  the  traffic,  as  it  then  existed,  a 
report  to  that  effect  was  drawn  up,  and  transmitted  to  Paris.  H.  de 
Laval,  who  had  set  his  heart  upon  abolishing  the  liquor  traffic^  went  to 
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VkiMe  te  thai  paqnM,  in  1 678,  bd^g  in  liopes  of  tticiti^ 
liUA  11^  be  ftmnded  i^on  Hm  wporti  wmitinning  the  wla  of  wgaat^ 
Aflooriug  to  Ghaikfoix,  tb0  Idng  nftRed  tb0  iMller  to  tfa^ 
Paiif  attd  Pke  IrtM^haww,  to  pMB  a  deinitive  jndlgBWBi  tliemqpoii.  He 
wiji  tlwenrnfiTrnnet  iftfira  nnnlinfffmnnirith  thr  hiBlinp  nf  Qnnbrw,  iinnlneil 
Itbai  tbe  nk  of  bnadly  oqg^  to  be  ptohilSttod,  voder  aeieie  ynnalfiwi^ 
HMNig  tbe  oaftiYe  tribevf  and  tbai  an  ordinaiiee  to  tbai  eSBOi  waa  pn»- 
mvlgitad.  Btti  if  we  maj  tniai  tbe  aatbor  of  ''Hanoin  of  H.  de 
Lafaly*'  the  oonrt^  dadnNW  of  tarminating  the  atnigji^  between  the  eivU 

andeedeaaatiealantheritieaof  Canada,  gwe  the  biehop  a  TwryooM  «goop- 
tion;theeameanlhoraaBertiiig,  thai  thelMiop,  after  two  yeara'aolw 

WM oUiged to retan mtbtmt baTing qped in bk eriand.  The&etaeema 
to  be,  that  Layal  bad  a  part  of  big  demand  ooi^plied  with,  and  that  aiioh 
an  inhibition  aa  Cbaikvoiz  epeaka  of  really  waa  iaaued.  But  a  eon^io- 
miae  of  thia  kind  would  be  regarded  bj  the  biabop  and  bia  partiaana  aa  a 
debet  rather  than  aa  a  triumph.  Add  to  all  thia,  that  the  king,  withhia 
Meoatomed  fineaae,  obaemng  that  the  biahop  aet  vp  indqjiendent  preten- 
aona  trenehing  on  the  107*^  prerogative,  in  the  year  1677  duoged  Dnohea- 
nean  to  oanae  tiie  bidiop'a  attenduioe  at  aittingB  of  ooonoil  to  be  made  aa 
nnweloome  aa  possible,  in  view  of  eanaing  them  to  be  quite  diaoontinued, 
"But  in  oan^ng  outhiaHiyeety'awiflhea,"  intimated  the  minister,  "joa 
ate  to  manage  thia  matter  with  aeereqy  and  reaervedly;  above  all  let  no  one 
know  that  I  have  written  to  you  on  thia  aubjeot  at  alL"^  Nevertheleaa 
the  biahop  bad  hia  suspioiona  that  some  such  ooeult  opposition  to  him, 
anthoriaed  but  not  acknowledged  by  tiie  bourt,  waa  in  operation. 

The  result  of  all  waa,  that  the  governor-general  beoame  more  tiianever 
alienated  in  spirit  &om  the  intendant  The  latter,  as  we  have  seen, 
upheld  the  sentiments  of  the  biahop  in  tiie  vexed  question  of  theliquor 
tnflio:andbe  wrote  to  Paris,  beeides,  that  the  oountry  wasinadeplonble 
state;  that  unceasing  intrigues  kept  up  a  constant  agitation  in  it;  tiiat 
every  artifice  was  empkyed  to  prevent  the  complaints  of  the  people  from 
reaching  France ;  also  that  the  governor-general  trafficked  in  peltries,  which 
he  sold  to  the  English,  despite  the  royal  ordinances  forbidding  traffic  with 
aliens.  The  intendant  farther  accused,  by  name,  Messrs.  Perrot^  La 
Sale,  Du  Luth,  Boisseau,  and  others,  aa  being  implicated  in  acts  he  thus 
denounced.  M.  de  Frontenac,  who  snqpected  what  was  going  on,  treated 
the  intendant  yet  more  haoghtUy  than  before, — his  aceustomed  mode  of 
overtiy  setting  his  enemies  at  defiance.  Upcm  one  occasion,  in  open 
counoU,  the  count  rated  him  as  an  audacious  man  who  ought  to  be  arrested. . 

*  Document  in  M .  Ferland'e  collection  of  papeza. 
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Noiirilbilinihg  rapaited  mauAomtnmticnit,  the  dtaBennoiii  between 
Aetinitt  roee  to  wieh  e  pitch,  tfcii  hliiwimenfleitftil  torecall  bofli,  in  168& 

The  goffemor  Utt  the  oolony  at  a  time  whtm  Ui  pweenee  wonld  ha?e 
been  eipeoial]^  neefiil  to  it  A  eonihgrttion,  on  the  Mi  of  Augoet  fhei 
jeer,  lednoed  most  of  Qnebeo  to  ashes,  pat  a  stop  tetrads^  and oeoasion- 
<ed  w»i»M»«M»  loss  to  the  ooontiy.  Worse  still,  at  that  moment  n  new 
wnr  inih  the  Iroqnois  was  imminfit  Daylqrda7,theeontaetof  Bng^iA 
oolonbation  was  beooming  mofe  and  more  olose  with  the  Frendh  outlying 
posts  and  seats  of  trafto.  OolonelDongan'^wasiineeasinginhiselEnrts 
to  attaeh  the  Lroqnois  to  Bnf^ish  interests,  and  means  were  not  wanting 
to  enable  Um  to  attain  thisend.  Thns  the  inerease  of  the  trade  of 
the  Bn§^isheolonisto  enabled  them  to  seP  their  merehandise  at  lower  rates 
than  the  Canadian  traders;  whfle,  on  the  other  hand,  the fbnner  paid 
ahib  Indians  more  than  doable  priees  for  their  peltries*  With  sadi  a 
diserepaney,  both  ways,  to  the  disadyantage  of  the  Freneh,  it  was  plain 
that  the  traflio  of  the  latter  with  the  Fire  Nations  most  of  necessity 
soon  be  annihilated. 

Besides  these  oommeroial  advantages,  whieh  the  English  were  not  sloir 
in  taming  to  aoooont  in  traflioking  with  the  aborigines,  an  untoward 
seniBe  between  one  or  more  of  the  Freneh  parties  at  Hiehilimakinae 
and  savages  m  the  vicinity,  in  which  some  of  the  former  were  killed, 
followed  up  by  reprisals  against  the  latter,  had  detached  afanost  all  the 
tribes  of  that  region  from  our  cause.  At  such  a  crisis  of  affairs,  skilftd 
management  was  needful,  not  only  to  preserve  trading  relations  with  the 
various  tribes,  but  even  to  avoid  a  total  rupture  with  several  of  them. 
Frontenao  was  constantly  careftd  to  Tnaintain  unbroken  colonial  alliances 
with  the  natives,  which  was  chiefly  effiBcted  by  sending  presents  to  their 
head  men :  but  after  his  departure,  the  same  precautions  not  being  taken, 
trooUes  soon  ran  to  an  alarming  height^  especially  with  the  Iroquois; 
and  every  thing  among  the  five  cantons  bore  the  aspect  of  open  hostility 
to  the  Aench.  Oourted  by  the  people  of  both  colonies,  New  York  and 
Oanada,  these  barbarians,  naturally  proud  and  ambitious,  became  unwon- 
te<cDy  indent  and  exacting.  Furthermore,  the  New  Yorkers  jjied  them 
with  flattery,  sounding  their  praises  as  the  conquerors  of  all  the  other 
tribes,  and  promising  the  chief  men  fte  support  of  England  in  their  war- 
rings.  The  recent  conferences  the  departed  govemoi^general  had  invited 
with  envoys  of  the  Five  Nations,  also  the  Hurons,  the  Kikapous,  and  the 

*  Golonol  Thomas  Dongaa  was  named  governor  of  the  province  of  New  York 
in  1682.  His  admioiBtration  became  memorable  as  the  era  of  the  eommence- 
aent  of  representative  government  in  that  eolimj.'^B, 
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Mifimis,  had  no  satifAotoiy  nBolt  He  therefoxe  left  tbe  eonotiy  ai  a 
time  when  a  ooatinaation  of  sneh  oonciliatory  pofity  as  his  was  moetneed- 
ed ;  for  shortly  thereafter,  breathings  of  war  against  the  Frendb  arri^, 
not  merely  from  the  southern  frontier  lines,  bat  also  from  most  regibns 
of  the  west  In  a  word,  it  seemed  as  if  the  allianoes  formed  with  tfie 
aborigines,  as  important  for  the  progress  as  for  the  secnrily  of  Canada, 
were  about  to  be  renounced  in  all  quarters  simultaneously. 

In  ihis  year  of  evil  auguiy,  M.  de  Frontenao  set  saO  for  France. 
His*departure  was  a  triumph  for  the  Laval  party,  but  it  was  destined  to 
be  the  hst.  The  recall  of  three  governors,  almost  suooessively,  suffldentr 
ly  manifested  the  power  and  the  pretensions  of  the  bishop.  The  i«ign 
of  the  first  two  of  those  chieft  lasted  in  all  but  four  years.  That  i^ 
count's  sway  lasted  ten  years,  was  due,  not  so  much  to  his  great  talents, 
as  to  the  overcoming  credit  he  enjoyed  at  court  throughout  all  that  space 
of  time.  He  was  a  relative  of  Madame  de  Maintenon :  who  was  ^en 
engaged  in  educating  the  illegitimate  children  Louis  had  through  his 
connexion  with  Madame  de  Montespan.  The  oountess  de  Frontenao 
who  never  set  foot  in  Canada,  passed  for  bemg  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  high  life  in  Paris,  in  right  of  her  beauty  and  graces.  She  Was 
on  an  intimate  footing  with  De  Maintenon, — -just  b^inning  to  exert  an 
influence  at  oourt,  which  ultimately  became  supreme.  Madame  de  F^n- 
tenao  also  frequented  the  distinguished  circle  which  Madame  de  S^vignd 
drew  around  herself.  These  connexions  proved  eminentiy  useftd  to  the 
count;  for  it  was  as  much  to  the  influence  of  his  wife  that  he  owed  his 
re-appointment  to  the  viceroyalty  of  New  France  in  1689,  as  to  that  of 
his  family,  which  yet  had  always  been  especially  j&ithful  to  the  Bourbons. 
His  intermediate  successors  showing  few  or  no  requisites  equal  to  his  for 
rightiy  governing  and  extending  the  power  of  so  important  a  posseation, 
it  was  ultimately  determined  that  he  should  resume  his  functions,  and  be 
better  sustained  than  before,  in  resbting  all  undue  ecclesiastical  preten- 
sions.— ^But  before  entering  upon  the  annals  of  the  second  Frontenao 
administration,  we  shall  retrace  our  steps  somewhat  to  resume  the  account, 
suspended  for  a  tioie,  of  some  important  explorations,  entered  updn  by 
the  French  of  those  days,  of  the  interior  regions  of  the  North  Amerioato 
continent  These'illustriouslabo];^  of  devoted  men  had  been  continued, 
and  taken  a  wide  extension,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  fint  Front^tuic 
viceroyalty;  and,  in  imitation  of  M.  Talon,  the  count  had  enootuaged 
the  explorers  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  He  especially  patronised  La 
Safe,  whose  bold  and  entefprittng  spirit  he  greatly  admirod.  To'M*  de 
Prontettae  was  due  also  the  fenndartion,  on  a  ateUe  baaisy  c£  the  ftotoisy 
and  stronghold  of  Gatanqtii,  already  adverted  to. 
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Unfortonatelj  those  brilliant  expIoratioiiB,  while  they  were  the  means 
of  patting  our  French  anoestors  in  possession,  real  or  nominal,  of  a  vast 
tract  of  ooontry,  and  bringing  the  oolonists  into  close  relation  with  the 
aborigines ;  these  great  extensions  of  the  limits  of  New  France,  we  say, 
of  necessity  broadened  the  sorfaoe  abeady  oonstantly  exposed  to  the  haz- 
jurda  and  the  misriianogs  of  hoatiUtieB,  a<»tive  or  papsive,  with  die  oon- 
ioiUHUOVs  oolonists  of  alien  raees. 


OHAPTXB  n. 
OISOOTXET  or  THE  mwTiwam-MTO. 


— Tl»  JwtiB,  thilr  arttfUy  «ad<ownig»^TBiT>lg  ta  >  nofftlwni  dtoaqttaa;  Fiwdt ' 
dlHOfwi  lakB  81  J«n  (8M«»i>Jli  1M7 ;  Bt  8iM»  wd  Lft  Oo«tv9  peattrato,  bf  Oil 
FO«to»  to  HadtM't  B«f  (IflTI).— Ttavvlt  aiilwMd  ndwwtvHd:  PtM  DrtBMtot  pMm 
ftwa  ttB  Bt  Ltww— e  to  tte  w,  bftte  itmi  OhiadtAw  «ad  Wwiirthto^LyBai  Brt^, 
HMon^iadlllolilgMfirttadtotiMOMiliw^— Twoygwagtridw^tnl^ 
I«to  flopMiori  ttB  Stow  nd  oUmt  tribw.— Apottoito  mill— i  of  nm  BitelmW, 
^ogm,  «ad  M— Md^^JIwi  knnmm  md  Doblon  pitliito  to  tte  Mlwli^iiyi  ToBiy,  lad 
oMiiB  totoiBalkMi  torn.  Urn  Bidlfw  ngaidlBt  tlM  grail  iffWd—Mvai  XwqfMlto  nd 
•  Jtillrt»  ipOB  fhto  nport.  MMok  ftir  nd  diMOfW  ttB  Miiriirippi,  wd  dHOtnd  to  tti 
«BM  ivtth  tlMAilBUMW  iifW^--lA  Sda  propont  to  tote  ip  ffOM  ttitf  point  nd 
•ooono  of  tlM  MMirfppI  to  tlM  Mos-taldiilhe  taOdf  0  voMl  olHiafHra; 
tortof  tlMlliliBli;  oliotlMrtof  OrtfooaBroiitiwIlllnoiiii?or.--FiioHoaaopfa 
tte  MMirfppI  to  floidt  8t  AiitaiM,  o&d  li  takn  b7  tto  81ou^-^hoi*  oMMlof  I 
^UBOUtod  bj  La  Bate,  wlio  daoDy  tfooM  tiio  wliole  ooone  of  tiio  MMirippI;  1 
ithe  BMBo  of  LouuiiJiA  to  Hi  TtUof  wd  ntigliboilag  regloM.— Ho  nito  to 
jffw  an  aoooiml  of  liii  proooodlBii  to  tte  IdaCf  wlio  reoilfot  fatal  giMloa4f . 

Were  we  to  ezpreoBi  in  the  briefest  of  teniui,  the  motivee  whidi  iadu- 
Deitfaeletding  Boiopeaii  noes  of  tbe  16th  and  16th  oentnrieB  who  oame 
to  the  Amerieaiii  we  should  say  that  the  Spaniards  went  thither  in  quest 
of  gold,  the  Bng^iah  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  dvil  and  leligioaB  freedom, 
the  Fiendh  in  view  of  propagating  the  goq»el  among  the  aborigines. 
Aeoordingly  we  find,  from  the  beginning,  in  the  annab  of  New  Fra&oe, 
leligioas  interests  overlying  all  otherB.  The  members  of  the  '' Society  of 
Jesos,"  becoming  disoiedited  among  the  nations  of  Europe  for  theb  sab- 
flervienoy  to  power — ^nsoally  exalting  the  rights  of  kings,  bat  at  all  times 
inoaloating  sobmission,  both  by  kings  and  thor  sabjeots,  to  the  Roman 
Pontifib — ^indiyidoalJesaits,  we  say,  whatever  may  have  been  their  demer- 
its as  members  of  the  oonfimtemity  in  Europe  or  in  South  America^  did 
mnx^  to  redeem  these  by  their  apostolic  labors  in  the  wfldemess  of  the 
northern  eonUnent ;  oheerfiilly  encountering,  as  they  did,  every  form  (^ 
BU&ring,  braving  the  crudest  tortures,  and  even  wekoming  death  as  the 
ei^eoted  seal  of  their  martyrdom  fbr  the  cause  of  Christ  and  for  the 
advancement  of  dvilisation  among  barbarous  nations. 

From  Quebec  as  a  centre-pointy  the  misdonary  lines  of  the  Jesuit  fiitfaen 
radiated  in  all  directions  through  every  region  inhabited  by  our  BKngn^ 
from  the  Laorentian  valley  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  territoiy,  along  the 
great  lake  countries,  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Missisdppi.  Scantily 
equipped,  as  it  seemed  to  the  worldly  eye,  with  a  breviaiy  around  the 
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naek  and  m  erndiz  in  hand,  die  miflrionaryset  finrtli,  and  became  a  pion- 
eer ftr  the  moat  advenloiOQa  aeeolar^zploren  of  the  desert  To  aadh 
OQT  ibrefiathen  owed  their  beat  earUest  knowledge  of  Taat  regbnSy  to 
aaTige  inhahttanta  thej  imparted  the  ^ad  tidings  of  the  goapel ;  and 
mooihed  the  way  for  native  alliances  with  their  compatriots  of  the  laity, 
of  the  greatest  after  import  to  the  edony. 

The  Sooiely  of  Jesos,  or  confraternity  of  Jesoits,  was  founded  at  the 
epoeh  of  the  Reformation ;  in  the  double  Tiew :  first,  of  bnilding  up  a 
Ixfiiig  dyke  against  the  disorder^  tide  mshing  onward  and  threatening 
to  Ofverwhdm  the  established  landmarks  of  authority,  spiritoal  and  tem- 
ponl ;  aeoondi^,  of  giving  a  great  eztemdon  to  reUgions  proadytism, 
espeeiafly  in  the  regv>ns  of  Heathendom,  near  and  remote.  The  roles  of 
the  Soeiety  peimitted  the  admission  of  no  candidates  but  those  supposed 
to  be  endowed  with  great  moral  energy ;  of  natorea  willing  to  submit  im- 
{difliily  to  the  will  of  the  spiritual  ''powers  that  be,*'  whether  the  general 
of  the  order,  the  reigning  pope,  <Mrtheir  own  immediate  supoiors.  They 
were  sworn  above  all,  to  devote  themselves,  body  and  soul,  to  the  cause  of 
eatholicity ;  ef  whidi  they  were  iKCOgnised  for  the  especial  defenders 
against  ail  heretical  assailants. 

Tei  the  absolute  obedience  pledged  by  them,  upon  every  occasion  and 
tinder  all  circumstances,  to  an  alien  domination,  caused  the  order  to  be 
diatmsted,  and  finally  suppressed  in  most  catholic  stetes.  Meantime, 
devoted  to  the  duties  of  the  academy,  the  pulpit,  and  the  confessional — 
with  such  potent  instruments,  moral  and  religious,  as  these,  they  were 
enabled  to  make  a  strong  and  constant  impression  on  the  general  spirit  of 
the  communities  they  dwelt  among.  Within  the  first  century  after  their 
foundation,  they  had  organised  the  best  schools  known  to  Europe.  Thdr 
educational  manuals  became  models  for  all  others  of  that  time,  and  their 
merit  is  recognised  by  partial  imitetions  even  yet.  Isolate  from  the 
working-day  world,  the  UUe  of  the  Jesuito  formed,  in  every  sovereignty 
of  Europe,  a  species  of  inteUeotual  republic,  submitted  to  the  severest 
Belf-imposed  discipline ;  one  whose  every  pass-word,  authoritetively  issued, 
found  an  obedient  response  in  all  regions  of  the  world.  Jesuitic  influence 
soon  extended  to  the  most  potent  and  most  learned  of  the  civilized  earth, 
as  well  as  to  the  lowly  and  the  ignorant ;  while  overstepping  the  bounds 
of  Christendom,  troops  of  Jesuit  fethers,  inspired  by  spiritual  heroism, 
penetrated  to  the  extremities  of  the  globe,  to  convert  Pagans  and  infi- 
dds« — ^not  as  did  the  crusaders,  by  fire  and  sword,  but  rather,  like  the 
Saviour  and  his  apostles,  by  the  more  genial  means  of  reasoning  and  per- 
suasion.   They  bore  aloft,  in  the  sight  of  admiring  multitudes  of  their 
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vuB^iliied  Mhw-mga^  tte  Orooiz,  ibsfc  ajmbol  of  Iuumh 
from  the  dMXC0  of  Japan  to  tbe  fifftlMrt  otpeB  of  Aaaritty  fio^ 
ngioiifl  of  loebnd  to  the  remotert  idei  of  Oeeania. 

Snob  deyotedneflBy  at  onae  herac  and  humble,  eoald  Mi  buiaattfinuid 
worldly  philoBophy,  while  it  has  gamed  for  the  memhan  of  the  ardor  the 
admiration  of  ipaay  ProteetantB.  Thus  we  hare  ttie  candid  ieitiiMBj  of 
Bancroft,  the  able  biitorian  of  the  Engjiah  jdantatkna  in  this  eontfaxft, 
that  *^  The  annals  of  miaaionaiy  labora  are  iasepaiably  connected  wiib  the 
origin  of  all  the  establishments  of  FxeMh  America.  Not  a  cape  mm 
dooUed,  nor  a  stream  disoorered,  that  a  Jesuit  did  not  ehow  the  wsy."^ 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  instances  where  seenlar  eacplofCEe^  aeek- 
ing  to  illnstrate  their  names  by  great  disooveiies,  or  to  enrich  thenselvQB 
by  tiraffie,  opened  a  way  for  the  after  labors  .of  the  miarionaffy.  The 
most  celebrated  of  sndi  were  Ohamplain,  Nieolet,  Perrot^  JoUei,  La  Sale, 
and  La  Yerendrye. 

We  have  seen  that  the  first-named,  and  afao  greatest  of  these  disoover- 
eUy  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  his  contemporaries,  lakes  Champhuby 
Ontario,  and  Nipissing  (to  the  north  of  Lake  Hnron) ;  he  also  visited  a 
great  part  of  the  Ottawa.  While  he  was  extending  geographical  know- 
ledge in  the  west,  P^  Ddbean,  then  on  a  mission  to  tibe  Monts^sMis 
LdUans  of  Tadonsae,  was  making  tecnrsions  of  observation  amoag  the 

*  It  may  be  oooTenient  to  mantion  here,  for  memory's  sake,  that  the  Jesuits 
were  foanded,  in  1634,  by  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  a  Spanish  layman,  bom  in  1491 ; 
that  he,  taking  holy  orders,  was  elected  their  first  general  by  the  enrolled  mem- 
bers in  1641.  The  Society  having  been  fblly  recognised,  as  a  religions  confhi- 
temlty,  by  Pope  Paul  lY,  dnring  the  previons  year,  Henry  II  gare  the  JesnHs 
ingress  to  France  in  1561 ;  and  soon  afterwards  they  had  the  thief  charge  of 
the  aoholastic  instmction  of  French  yoath.  Th^  were  banished  ttom  France 
in  1596,  bnt  restored  in  1603.  They  remained  in  great  credit,  with  snccessiTC 
rulers  of  France,  till  the  year  1764,  when  they  were  banished.  Soon  partially 
recalled,  they  were  finally  excluded  from  France  in  1767.  A  brief  of  Clement 
XIY,  dated  July  21,  1773,  suppressed  the  society,  nominally  at  least,  fai  eyery 
part  of  Christendom.  Bnt  by  a  brief  of  Pins  Til,  dated  S6th  April,  1801, 
the  society  was  re-organised  once  more.  This  re-constitntion,  howerir,  did 
not  find  acceptance  in  all  catholic  countries ;  in  France,  especiaUy,  it  Was  iU 
looked  on,  consequently,  when  the  body  oTerspread  the  new  French  Umpire  in 
1804-6,  they  took  the  name  of  <<  Society  of  Fathers  of  the  Faith,"  but,  soon 
after  (he  second  Bourbon  Restoration,  yiz.,  in  1816,  they  Tirtually  resumed  their 
orij^nal  name,  in  the  coUectiTe  appellHtion  '<  Society  of  the  Faith  of  Jesus.'' 
'After  the  rcTolution  of  1830,  eren  this  name  had  to  be  disowned  to  the  French 
ftblie,  and  has  undergone  Tariations  since,  into  the  history  of  which  we  do  not 
Mter.— jDicfiofifia^rs  det  Dates^  and  other  authorities.^B. 
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hi^landii  of  die  Sagnenaj  TBlley;  he  aho  viated  the 
J>fi|rtaniiton  and  oAer  wandering  tribes  of  regions  lying  north  from  the 
BL,  Iiikwienee.  In  1647,  kke  St  Jean,  throng^  which  the  Sagneniqr 
Sow9^  irm  disooveied  by  Pto  de  Qnen.  In  1651,  the  French  attained  a 
poiot  ivUj  half  way  overland  to  HudsiHi's  Bay;  their  final  aim  being  to 
poaoiiate  to  a  shore  of  the  North  Sea,  the  aborigines  thereabouts  having 
ad^  that  a  missionary  ahonid  be  sent  to  them. 

In  1661,  governor  d' Aigenson  charged  M.  h  Yallidre,  a  Norman  of  rank, 
Denis  Gnyon,  Despr^Goutnre,  Frangois  Pelleder,  and  P^res  DmiUettes 
and  Dablon,  to  journey  overland  to  Hudson's  Bay,  taking  natives  for  their 
g!iude&  The  party  started  from  Quebec  in  May  that  year,  first  ascended 
the  Si^penay,  despite  its  nq;ndi^  and,  attaining  to  lake  St.  Jean,  they 
entered  a  tributaiy  river,  which,  ascending,  th^  reached  lake  Nekonban; 
hot  went  no  Airther  forthe  time.  The  reason  was,  that  the  native  guides, 
who  had  thitherto  stock  to  the  party,  leammg  that  the  Iroqnois  had  in- 
a^ied  the  upger  Sagnenay  tribes  with  dread,  pretended  that  they  (the 
gudea)  no  longer  knew  the  road;  and  even  the  French  adventurers^  dread- 
ing to  meet  any  of  those  redoubtaUe  savages  on  the  ragged  way,  were  not 
Sony  to  call  a  halt,  and  to  retnm  by  the  same  route  they  came. 

llie  search  for  a  north-west  passage  to  India  had  been  the  means  of  dis- 
oovarii^  Hudson's  Bay.  Gabot  led  the  way  in  that  quest^  and  he  discover- 
ed Labrador.  Alphonse  de  Xaintonge^  the  navigator  who  acoon^Hmied 
Boberval  to  Canada,  followed  in  the  traces  of  Cabot.  Sir  Martin  Frobisher 
eame  next.  Another  English  adventurer,  captain  John  Pavis,  reached 
the  entry  of  Baffin's  Bay.  At  length  Henry  Hudson,  a  ddifcl  mariner, 
emfdoyedby  an  Engliah  company,  profiting  from  the  experience  of  hispre- 
deoQBwm,  in  mid-summer,  1610,  penetrated  the  landlocked  sea  which  still 
heasa  his  name,  and  coasted  much  of  its  solitaiy  shores.  It  was  on  his  return, 
tfanmghthe  straits,  that  the  mijor  number  of  his  mutinous  crew  put  their 
eagiain  and  eight  of  his  staunchest  followers  into  a  boat  which  was  never 
afterwards  heard  of.  Finally,  Jean  Bourdon,  in  a  vessel  of  30  tons  burden 
on)^,  sailed  to  thefarther  end  of  the  bay  in  1656,  to  traffic  with  the  people 
ncfar  its  aeaboard« 

In  1671,  governor  d'Avaugour,  and  his  intendant  Talon,  equipped  a 
second  expedition  to  seek  a  way  to  Hudson's  Bay  by  the  Sagnenay  river.. 
The  names  of  its  leaders  were  St  Simon  and  La  Couture ;  Pdre  Charles 
Albanel  too,  was  of  the  party,  which  left  Quebec  on  the  6th  of  Angost^ 
1671,  but  did  not  reach  its  destination  until  June  28, 1672.  It  proved 
WMfflon  of  desolation ;  of  which  they  took  ceremonial  possesrion^innameoT 
the  king,  in  token  of  which  they  buried  a  pbte  of  bass,  graven  with  the 
royal  armorials. 
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At  dii  terrikiy  aimuid  tli0  flotiy  of  the  Sagoeuj  Ilia  the  aaii  rf^ 
dflnbkltndb  in  paltrj,  it  had  hmg  bett  wUied  to  opas  19  id^ 
the  tribal  of  its  upper  wlAdnm^  as  aho  init  thetribeaManr  to  tfiabaj. 
Haw,  flian,  wia  aaiapgaiiiad,  wMah  m^  load  to  tharaaKartionof  ttat 
wiak  But  tiieltnglMii,  as  we  riiall  oae  bj  and  by,  led  bj  two  hugiwol 
eiilea,  W0I6  the  ibrat  to  pioAtl^  tbeae  cxploratioiiaiiiade  at  Fiei^ 
bj  the  rdalioiia  already  fenned  with  thenatifeatoSNiiidtndbigealafciA- 
menta  in  the  Hodaon'a  Bay  temtoriea.  Thehngoenot  gnidea,  heiwever, 
phyed  a  dooble  part  afterwarda,  between  Freoeh  andBng^  empkyenef 
their  aerfieea* 

In  npom  aonth  of  the  81  Lawrenoe,  Ptee  BnuDettea  waa  tfie  int 
Bnropean  who  paaeed  OTerland  ftom  that  riter  to  the  eaatem  Adanlio 
seaboard,  asoendingthe  Ohanditeeand  deaoendingtheKennebee  in  164€. 
He  was  the  fifst  misaonaiy  among  the  Abenaqoia,  who  held  him  in  hifi^ 
eateem.  He  fid  good  aerriee  to  the  eolony  by  pr  eaerving  far  it  the  amity 
of  that  brave  nation,  theonly  one  whiditbelroqooia  weredowtoaftlaek. 

In  another  direction,  the  trafiekeraand  mjasionariea,  eonatantly  moving 
onward,  toward  the  aooroea  of  the  8t  Lawrenee,  had  reaehed  flie  iqpper 
•ezlremity  of  Lake  Huron.  P^rea  BrAeof,  Daniel,  Lalenant,  Jogneai  and 
Baimbanlt^  founded  in  the  regionB  around  its  waters  the  Christianised 
settlements  of  8t.  Joseph,  8t  Michel,  81  Ignaee,  Sainte-Marie,  Ac. 
The  hat-named,  seated  at  the  pmnt  where  Lake  Huron  oommunieates 
with  Lake  Brio,  was  long  the  oentral  point  of  the  northrwestem  miarions. 
In  1639,  Jean  Nicholet,  folkwing  the  course  of  a  river  flowing  out  of  Lake 
Michigan  at  Oreen  Bay,  was  led  within  three  days'  navigation  of  **  the 
great  water,"  such  was  the  distinctive  name  the  aborigines  gave  to  die 
Hississipp.*  In  1671,  the  rdios  of  the  Huron  tribes,  tired  of  wandering 
ftom  forest  to  forest,  settled  down  in  Hichilimackinao,  at  the  end  of  Lake 
Superior,  under  the  care  of  P^  Marquette,  who  thus  became  the  earliest 
founder  ofa  European  settlement  in  MichigaiL  The  natives  of  the  vicinity 
were  of  the  Algonquin  race,  but  the  French  called  them  Sauteun  from 
their  being  near  to  Sault  Sainte-Marie.  Between  the  years  1636-1647, 
these  countries  were  visited  by  eighteen  Jesuit  missionaries,  besides  several 
laics  attached  to  their  ministry.  Direct  communication  with  the  r^ghm 
was  then  little  attempted,  the  hostile  feeling  of  the  Iroquois  making  the 
navigation  of  Lake  Ontario  perilous  to  adventurers;  and  obliging  them 
to  pass  to  and  from  the  western  mission  field  by  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa. 
The  Neuters'  territory,  visited  by  Champlain,  and  the  southern  lakeboard 
of  Brie  beyond  Buffido,  being  as  yet  almost  unknown,  about  1640  it 

*  Pdre  Yimont,  superior  of  the  Jesniti ;  JtcMiont,  *o.,  a.  p.  }699*}943. 
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Ymdtni  to  00Bd  thiilMr  P^fei  Chanmoni  and  BrAeuf,  whose  coqplontioft 
tlnii  oonploled  tlio  iint  ouitbj  of  the  Laurentiaii  besb,  from  the  ooeta 
to  the  Ihrtheit  nook  of  Lake  Superior. 

Two  JenifBy  Oharlea  Baimbamlt  and  Isaac  Jogues,  sent  towaids  thai 
ftedirwater  sea,  after  a  navigation  of  seventeen  days,  and  kismg  their  way 
in  the  atdupelago  of  Lake  Huron,  reached  the  Sanlt  Sainte-Marie;  and 
tlMre  Smnd  aawmbled  abont  2000  savages,  who  received  them  with  signs 
of  great  good>wiIL  Far  as  French  adventorers  had  advanced,  the  lindts 
of  the  continent  seemed  to  be  never  the  nearer;  fivrthejleamed,  at  Sanlt 
Sainte-Harie,  the  names  of  a  great  number  of  nations,  kwated  beyond 
to  the  west  and  south,  whose  existence  ihey  had  never  heard  of  before. 

Among  them  were  said  to  be  warlike  tribes,  yet  living  by  cnltore  of  the 
ml;  bat  whose  race  and  hmgoage  were  unknown.  "  Thus  it  was,"  says 
an  American  author,  ''that the  religions  seal  of  the  French  had  trana- 
ported  the  Cross  to  the  banks  of  Sault  Sainte-Marie  and  the  confines  of 
LakeSuperior;  whence  it  overshadowed  already  the  tenitory  of  the  Sioux  ' 
in  Hisrissippi  valley,  five  years  before  Elliot,  the  fiunous  missionary  of 
New  Sn^iind,  had  addressed  a  word  to  the  savages  k)Cated  within  six 
miles  of  Boston  harbor." 

It  may  fiurlybe  said  that  the  hold  Canada  had  upon  the  aboriginee,  far 
nnd  near,  was  due  to  the  relations  our  people  owed  to  the  missbnaries 
nnd  ftor  traders.  Both  were  to  be  met  with,  at  intervals,  everywhere;  on 
the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  on  the  maigin  of  thcLaurentian  Gulf,  at  the 
forest  outskirts  of  Lake  Superior,  and  in  all  places  wheresoever  found, 
they  tended  to  give  a  hi^,  or,  yet  better,  a  fiivorable  idea  of  France  and 
her  people.  The  savages  admired  the  hardihood  of  individual  Frenchmen 
who  trusted  themselves  in  all  confidence  amid  entire  populations  of  natives, 
not  always  of  friendly  disposition;  and,  even  passing  beyond,  virited  wil- 
dernesses reputed  to  be  full  of  ferocious  men  and  wild  beasts,  and  conse- 
quently shunned  by  themselves.  It  seemed  to  these  naturally  supersti- 
tious people,  that  the  European  bore  a  charmed  life.  Their  superiority 
in  the  art  of  war,  and  their  knowledge,  of  which  the  natives  made  an 
exaggerating  estimate,  made  most  of  the  tribes  anxious  to  enter  into 
•.llMMiflflw  with  the  oolonists ;  who,  on  their  part,  found  such  of  the  natives 
as  most  dreaded  the  Iroquois,  valuable  auxiliaries  against  these  intractable 
barbarians. 

In  1669,  two  young  traders,*  led  on  by  personal  curiosity  and  a  spirit 
of  adventure,  joined  some  roving  bands  of  Algonquins,  and  coasted  with 
them  the  shores  of  lake  Superior,  upon  which  they  passed  the  succeeding 

•  RtlaHofUf  tCf  ▲.  D.  IQCO. 
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winter.  Here  they  first  learned  the  existence  of  the  Sionx  xaee,  of  wlioot 
thitherto  little  was  known  even  by  their  oompatriots  of  the  nearer  wflds* 
Our  two  yonng  Frenchmen  determined  to  yisit  the  Sionx  in  theix  own 
ooantry.  On  the  way,  they  met  with  broken  and  dispirited  bands  of 
aavages,  the  snrvivors  of  nations  vanqnished  and  dispersed  by  the  Iroqaois* 
The  Sionx,  among  whom  they  at  length  arrived,  appeared  to  them,  on 
the  oontrary,  to  be  a  potent  race,  yet  of  gentler  mannen  than  the  people 
of  the  esstem  tribes.  They  ascertained  that  there  were  for^  popnlona 
hordes  of  the  Sionx,  the  people  in  which  exercised  no  snoh  cmeltieB  on 
prisoners  as  other  native  races  ^oried  in ;  that  they  had  a  pretty  distinct 
belief  in  a  Supreme  Being ;  but  that  their  religious  notions,  in  other 
particulars,  were  akin  to  those  of  the  nomade  races  of  Asia. 

The  two  intrepid  adrentnrers  returned  to  Quebec,  in  1660,  escorted  by 
sixty  Algonquin  canoes,  laden  with  furs.  They  confirmed  the  report  of 
two  other  Frenchmen  who  visited  lake  Michigan  four  years  previooaly,  as 
to  the  multitudinous  tribes  wandering  about  those  regions ;  among  others 
the  Krisiinots,  .whose  wigwams,  it  was  averred,  might  be  found  in  higjh 
latitudes,  even  as  &r  as  the  polar  seas. 

It  was  during  the  same  year  that  P^re  Mesnard  set  out,  along  with 
some  Algonquins,  to  preach  the  Qoapd  to  the  Ottawas  and  other  tribes 
located  near  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  He  remained  eight  months 
in  a  bay  which  he  named  aAer  Sainte-Th^rdse  (perhaps  that  of  Kiwina), 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  lake,  where  his  only  food  was  acorns  (er 
other  mast)  and  pounded  bark.  At  an  invitation  from  the  Huronn,  he 
left  this  inhospitable  place  for  the  bay  of  Ghagouimigong  (bay  of  St. 
Esprit)  at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Huron ;  a  countiy  poor  in  game, 
but  remote,  and  for  both  reasons  free  from  the  Hurons,  implacable  enemies 
of  the  Lnoqnois.  One  day,  while  his  travelling  comrade  was  busy  about 
their  canoe,  P^  Mesnard  went  into  the  woods,  but  returned  not  again 
and  was  never  more  seen.  Thb  venerable  missionary  had  a  great  repu- 
tation for  sanctity  among  the  savages,  whose  rude  natures  had  been  almcit 
softened  to  meekness  by  Ids  virtuous  example,  and  by  the  unction  Qf  his 
evangelical  discourses.  Some  years  afterwards,  his  breviary  and  casaoek. 
were  found  among  the  Sioux,  who  paid  them  a  kind  of  worship,  as  saintly 
relics.  The  savages,  we  may  mention  here,  had  a  great  respect  (probab^ 
not  unmingled  with  fear)  for  books,  which  they  looked  upon  as  imbned 
with  spiritual  life.  Four  or  five  years  after  the  murder  of  Pdres  Br^benf 
and  Qamier  by  the  Iroquois,  a  missionary  among  them  found  a  Testament 
and  a  prayer-book  that  had  belonged  to  these  martyrs,  and  which  were 
preserved  with  care«as  things  sacred. 
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Even  in  those  days,  tiie  traders  and  ndBBionaries  knew  that  North 
Ameriea  was  sepitrated  ftotn  the  Old  World  by  a  sea.  The  ^'  Belationa  of 
Oe  Jflgnka"  of  16591660  contain  these  words:  '<  Towards  the  east,  the 
^onth,  the  west,  and  the  north,  this  continent  being  snrronnded  with  water, 
mat  be  disjoined  from  Ghreenland  by  a  narrow  space  (trajet),  a  good 
portion  of  which  has  been  discovered ;  and  all  that  is  wanted  is  to  pene- 
trate a  few  degrees  farther,  in  order  to  reach  the  Japanese  seas." 

P§re  Allonez  set  ont  for  Lake  Superior  in  1665.  He  coasted  the  heaps 
of  sand  which  wind  and  water  have  raised  dong  its  shores,  and  ronnded 
a  bend  of  twelve  miles,  the  base  of  a  cape  300  feet  in  height,  forming  the 
western  end  ai  the  Lanrentides.    In  this  r^on,  the  waters  of  the  lake 
rubbing  ont  by  their  constant  attrition  the  softer  from  the  hard  materials 
ill  composite  rocks,  hare  produced  the  most  striking  forms  in  some  heights 
rising  from  the  borders  of  ihe  lake.    Pdre  Allonez  must  have  seen  and 
admired  these  fantastic  works  of  nature,  many  of  them  resembling  ruined 
piles  of  art,  to  which  after-traveUers  assigned  the  name  of  Portail  and 
Bocher's  Point.    He  reaciied  Ohagouiamigong  in  due  course,  where  he  . 
fbund  a  considerable  village  of  Chippeways,  which  the  Jesuits  named 
Outohiboueo.    He  l^ere  erected  a  chapel  and  preached  in  Algonquin  to 
a  dozen  or  more  tribes,  who  understood  that  language.    His  reputation 
spread  fkr.    Men  of  many  tribes  of  the  re^ons  around  came  to  see  the 
white  man :  Poutouatamis,  from  the  depths  of  Michigan ;  Outagamis  and 
Saiks,  from  territories  intermediate  to  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi ; 
the  Kristinolee  (Creek  Indians),  from  the  marshy  north ;  the  Illinois, 
from  the  prairies,  then  uncultivated,  now  covered  with  crops  ;  and  lastly, 
the  Sioux.    All  these  men  of  many  races  admired  the  eloquence  of  the 
aealbus  missionaiy,  and  gave  him  information  as  to  the  numbers,  power, 
and  the  situation  of  their  several  countries.    The  Sioux,  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  told  him  that  they  roofod  their  huts  with  deer-skins, 
and  that  they  occupied  vast  prairies  on  the  margin  of  a  great  river  they 
<MJled  the  Mississippi.  During  his  sojourn  in  that  countiy,  AIloueE,  who 
maide  a  voyage  of  more  than  2000  leagues,  penetrated  to  countries  fir 
north,  where  he  met    some   of  the  Nippissings,  whom   their   ftar 
of  the  Iroquois  had  driven  into  a  snow-covered  region.    He  strove  to 
condole  those  sufferers,  who  were  i^en  in  a  very  wretched  state. 

At  tliis  time,  peace  prevailing  among'  the  Indian  tribes,  the  traders 
were  able  to  extend  their  operations,  and  the  missionaries  to  spread  them- 
selves abroad,  in  the  fertile  pbdns  west  of  Lake  Michigan.  Pdre  DaUon, 
who  labored  in  that  region,  leamt  also  from  the  natives  the  existence  of 
*^  the  great  river/'  and  he  iotended  to  set  out^  in  hcqMS  of  reaching  it,  in 
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IMVy^  bvt  Us  ifnitwl  IbImp  fmMiri  Um  ftm  ^[site  ndiBag  luui 
imm:  jti  he  mIb^  H  neai^  a  nev  ifpmflli  to  te  ICHnrifpi,  aflar 
•IL  AloiK  ^^*^  P^  AOoMi,  ftM  lerO  to  ICTS,  he  iMohed  Iha 
WinoMU  aad  IISmm  totritariM^  iMtiig  «  Us  iMte  Ihe  tfibeiMiM. 
HaeeoDliBi^  te  KihpwM^  aad  te  (HrtngMim^oa  te  mw  B«nfd^ 
nhiA  tokei  iiie  beade  Ae  iqyer  MiMH^pi,  and  dieonbogMi  ia  Lefce 

■taftitanlaM,tote  Polar  8ea^  to  Mwie  hmwlf  of  Ae  ponibaity 
or  BOl  of  tndii^  a  pwiige  lliaft  way  to  te  aea  of  JwfULf 

The  now  s«t-^*«*»  lAioh  had  been  gmn  to  Chaada  bj  Oolberi  and 
Takm,  bcgn  to  beer  their  frnito.  Conneroe  mfifed,  bniDigialMMi  in- 
creaeed,  aad  the  aboriginee,  dnminatw!  by  the  geniiifl  of  omlMBilion,  ftared 
and  reepeeledefeijwfaere  the  power  of  Fnmee.  We  hafe  already  npottod 
what  were  the  nioti?es  whieh  prompted  the  goiemment  to  aend  Pervot 
among  the  weatem  tribea ;  we  haie  aeen  that  thia  fianoiia  eqplorer  waa 
thefiiatBaropean  who  rmohed  the  end  of  Lake  Miohigan  and  the  Miiaua 
eoontiy,  and  that  depatiea  fiom  all  the  nadfe  tiibea  of  tiie  icgloiia 
iirigated  by  the  bead  watera  ef  the  Miaaianppt,  the  aonroea  of  the  Red 
Bifer  and  the  8t  Lawrenoe,  reaponded  to  Ua  oaD  to  meet  him  at  tiie 
SanltSainte-Marie.  Fromonediaooveiytoaaoither,  aaao  manyaneeeaaiTe 
atagea  in  a  journey,  the  Freneh  attained  a  oertaintj  that  "thegreat  water" 
did  exiat^  and  tiicj  oooU,  in  advanoe,  traoe  its  probable  ooarae.  It 
anwared  oertain,  firom  the  recent  aeaidi  made  for  it  in  northerly  and 
eaatern  direotiona,  that  its  waters,  ao  Tolnminona  aa  the  nati^ea  aiwoilad, 
most  at  last  find  their  sea-Tent  either  in  the  bay  of  Hexioo  or  in  the 
Paoifio  Ooean.  Talon,  who  took  a  strong  interest  in  the  snl^jeot^  dniing 
his  intendanoy  reoommended  Captain  Poolet^  a  ddlM  mariner  of  Diqipe, 
to  yerify  the  pasaage  from  aea  to  sea,  throng^  the  Struts  of  Hag^lan. 
He  indooed  M .  de  Frontenao  to  aend  H.  Joliet  X  into  the  region  where 
the  great  stream,  yet  nnseen,  must  take  its  rise ;  and  fUlow  its  oonrse,  if 
foand,  till  its  waters  reached  the  sea.  The  person  thus  employed  on  a 
mission  which  interested  every  one  at  the  time,  was  a  man  of  talent, 
^educated  in  the  Jesuits'  College  of  Qnebeo,  probably  in  view  of  entering 
the  ohnroh ;  bat  who  had  gone  into  the  peltry  toide.  He  had  traToUed 
much  in  the  oonntri^  aroond  Lake  Superior,  and  gained  great  expeiienoe 
of  the  natives,  especially  those  of  the  Ottawa  tribes.  M.  Joliet  and  Ptee 
Marquette  set  out  togeUier,  in  the  year  1673.  The  latter,  who  had  lived 

•  BeUtion  of  the  MiBsions  to  the  Oatadonaks  daring  the  jrean  1666  and  1670. 

t  Letters  from  Pdres  AUones  and  Dablon. 

X  Official  memorial  of  M.  de  Frontenac,  dated  Nov.  14, 1674. 
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Ilia  Poatowatami  Indians  aa  a  miancmaiy,  and  gpdned  thair  afto> 
waa  fixrewanied  by  than  of  the  perib,  thej  alleged,  whieh  wonM 
banot  Us  ^topa  in  ao  daring  an  enteipriae,  adnumiahing  bim  and  bia  oom^ 
pnaioD,  tbat  tbe  paopb  of  tbe  &rtber  ooontriaa  would  allow  no  ataogor 
to  paaa  tibzong^  tbem ;  tbat  tratellers  were  always  pillaged  at  tbe  leaat ; 
Anl  tbe  groat  riferswannedwitb  monsters  wbodeToaredmen^'l^  and  tbai 
the  eSmaie  was  so  bot  tbathiiman  flesb  ooold  not  endue  it. 

Having  pgogrossed  to  tbe  fiortbest  borde  (o?er  tbe  Fox  river),  wbeie 
Ptee  Alkraei  waa  known^  and  tbe  ezkemest  point  yet  toobbed  by  any 
Bwopean,  tbe  adventurers  fimnd  tbe  peopb  of  tbe  divers  tribes  living 
tqgetber  in  banaony;  via.,  tbe  Kikapona,  Masoontins,  and  Miteiis* 
They  aoeorded  tbe  atnuo^^ers  a  kind  leeeption,  and  fbrniabed  guides  to 
diieot  tbe  party,  wbioh  was  composed  of  nine  persons  in  aD, — Joliet, 
Hftrquette,  witb  five  other  wbites,  and  two  natives.  On  tbe  lOtb  of  Jnne 
they  set  oat,  bearing  two  li^t  canoes  on  tbeir  ahonlders  for  crossing  tbe 
nnnow  portage  wbicb  separates  the  Fox  river  from  tbat  of  Wisconsin, 
vrhere  tbe  latter,  after  following  a  southerly  takes  a  western  course.  Here 
their  Indian  guides  left  tbem,  foaring  to  go  fiirther.  Arrived  at  the 
lower  Wisconsin,  they  embarked  and  g^ded  down  the  stream,  which  led 
tbe  travellers  through  a  solitude ;  the  latter  remarking,  that  the  levels 
around  tbem  presented  an  unbroken  expanse  of  luxuriant  herbage^  or 
forests  of  lofty  trees.  Their  progress  waa  sk>w,  for  it  was  not  till  tbe 
tenth  day  that  they  attained  the  confluence  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Dfissis- 
sippi.  But  the  goal  was  surdy,  if  tardily,  attained.  They  were  now 
floaling  on  the  bosom  of  the  '^  Father  of  Waters,"  afaot  they  at  once  felt 
assured  o^  and  fairly  committed  themselves  to  the  course  pf  the  doubled 
current  This  event  constituted  an  epoch  in  American  annals.  ^'The 
two  oanoes,"  says  Bancroft;^ ''  with  sails  outspread  under  a  new  sky,  sped 
tbeir  way,  impelled  by  favoring  breeaes,  along  the  surfiuw  of  the  calm 
and  majestio  ocean  tributary.  At  one  time  the  French  adventurers 
^ded  along  sand-banks,  the  resting-places  of  innumerable  aquatic  birds ; 
at  others  they  passed  around  wooded  islands  in  mid-flood ;  and  other- 
whiles,  again,  their  course  lay  through  the  vast  plains  of  Illinois  and 
Iowa,  covered  with  magnificent  woods,  or  dotted  with  clumps  of  bush 
scattered  about  limitless  prairie  lands." 

It  was  not  tUl  the  voyagers  had  descended  sixty  leagues  of  the  great 
stream,  that  they  diacovered  any  signs  of  the  presence  of  man ;  but  at 
length,  observing  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  a  foot-track,  they  followed 

•  Tbore  was  some  foundatioa  for  this  report,  as  aHigators  abounded,  at  tbat 
time,  in  the  lower  waters  of  the  river.— ^. 
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it  for  six  mileB,  and  amved  at  a  horde,  ataaft^  on  a  river  oaUed  by  the 
natiTes  Mo^bgona ;  an  appellation  afterwards  eormpted  Into  *^  riii^  dee 
Hoinee.''  Being  no  one,  the  TifiitofB  hoflowed  Insiilyy  and  four  M  ibek 
snsirered  the  eall,  bearing  in  hand  the  ealnmet  of  peaee^  ''We  ar6 
nfinoifl/'  aai^  the  Indians :  ^' jon  are  ovr  Mownmen ;  we  bid  jon  if«l- 
oome.''  They  had  never  before  seen  any  whites:  but  had  heard  mentioii 
of  the  French,  and  long  wished  to  form  an  alliance  with  them  against  the 
Iroquois,  whose  hostile  excursions  extended  even  to  their  eoontry.  Thej 
were  glad  to  hear  from  Joliet,  that  the  colonists  had  latdy  chastised 
those  w^Kmi  no  others  could  vanquish ;  and  feasted  the  vnitcnrs,  to  mani- 
fest their  gratatnde  as  well  as  reflect.  The  chief  of  the  tribe,  witli 
some  hundreds  of  his  warriors,  escorted  the  party  to  their  canoes ;  and, 
as  a  mark  of  partii^  esteem,  he  presented  a  calumet,  ornamented  with 
feathers  of  varions  colors;  a  safe^wndnct  this,  held  invidaUe  amoi^  the 
aborigines. 

The  voyagers,  again  on  their  way,  were  fofewamed  of  the  conflnence 
of  the  HisBouri  with  the  main  stream,  by  the  noise  of  its  diaohai]^ng 
waters.  Forty  leagnes  lower,  they  reached  the  influx  of  the  Ohio,  in  the 
territory  of  tfie  Ghooanows.  By  degrees  the  region  they  trayersed 
.  changed  its  aspect.  Instead  of  vast  prairies,  the  voyagers  only  saw  thi<^ 
forests  around  them,  inhabited  by  savages  whose  language  was  to  them 
unknown.  In  quitting  the  southern  line  of  the  Ohio,  they  left  the 
Algonquin  family  of  aborigines  behind,  and  had  come  upon  a  r^on  of 
nomades,  the  Chickasaw  nadon  being  here  denizens  of  the  forest.  The 
Dahcotas,  or  Sioux,  frequented  the  riverain  lands,  in  the  southern  r^on 
watered  by  the  great  flood.  Thus  interpreters  were  needed  by  the  natives, 
who  wished  to  parley  from  either  bank  ci  the  MissisBippi;  each  speaking 
one  of  two  mo^er-tongues,  both  distinct  from  those  of  the  Hurons  and 
Algonquins,  much  of  the  latter  being  familiar  to  Joliet  and  others  of  the 

party* 

Continuing  their  descent,  the  confluence  of  the  Arkansas  with  the 
Mismsdppi  was  attained.  The  voyagers  were  now  under  the  d3rd  parti- 
Id  of  north  latitude,  at  a  point  of  the  river  course  reported  to  have  been 
previously  reached,  from  the  opponte  direction,  by  the  cdebrated  Spaariidi 
mariner,  De  Soto.*  Here  the  Illinois  chief's  present  stood  the  party  in 
good  st€Md;  for  on  eihibiting  his  ornate  calumet,  tiiey  were  treated  wMi 
profruse  kindness.    Bread,  made  of  maise,  was  ofiered  by  the  chief  of 

•  This  fiuaoas,  or  rather  Inlaoioas  personage,  who  Is  called  by  M.  Gannan 
«le  c6tdbre  voyageur  espagnol,"  was  the  conqwerDrof  Florida;  «Bd  has  the 
credit  of  having  been  the  discoverer  of  the  emiiudiwre  of  -tiie'lBsriiS^^'in  the 
year  1541.     ""  ' 
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the  bonk  located  at  the  montli  of  the  Ajkansaa  rirer.  Hat(diet-head8  of 
'  steel,  in  use  by  the  natives,  gave  intimation  tbat  they  traded  with  Euro- 
peans, and  that  the  Spanidi  settlements  on  the  bay  of  Mexico  were  pro- 
bably not  £Mr  off.  The  waxing  summer  heats,  too,  gave  natural  oortobo- 
jration  to  the  same  inferences.  The  party  had  now,  in  &ci,  attained  to 
a  region  without  a  winter,  unless  as  such  be  reokcmed  that  part  of  its 
jear  known  as  *^  the  rainy  season." 

It  now  became  expedient  to  call  a  halt,  for  the  stored  provi^ons  were 
faginning  to  fail,  and  change  supplies  could  not  be  depended  upon  in 
aoch  a  wilderness  as  the  bold  adventurers  had  already  traversed ;  and  they 
were  still  more  unoertain  as  to  what  treatment  they  might  receive  from 
aavage  populations,  if  they  proceeded  further.  One  thing  was  made  plain 
to  their  perc^tions:  the  Mississippi  afforded  no  passage  to  the  East 
Indian  seas.  They  rightly  concluded,  also,  that  it  found  its  sea-ojitlet  in 
tbe  Bay  of  Mexico,  not  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  had  therefore  now 
done  enough  to  entitle  them  to  the  grateful  thanks  of  their  compatriots, 
and  fi>r  the  names  of  their  two  leaders  to  take  a  permanent  place  in  the 
sflinals  of  geographical  discovery. 

The  task  of  ascending  the  great  river  must  have  been  arduous, 
and  the  return  voyage  prqtraeted.  Arrived  at  the  point  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  Illinois,  they  left  it  for  that  stream,  which,  ascending  fi)r  a  part 
of  its  lower  course,  P^re  Marquette  elected  to  remain  with  the  natives 
of  tribes  located  near  to  its  banks;  while  M.  Joliet,  with  the  rest  of  the 
jparty,  passed  overland  to  Chicago.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Quebec,  and 
reported  his  proceedings  to  the  governor,  M.  Talon  at  that  time  being 
in  France.  This  duty  he  had  to  perform  orally,  having  lost  all  his  papere 
when  shooting  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  above  Montreal.  He 
aAer¥rards  drew  up  a  written  report,  with  a  tracing  of  his  route,  from 
memory. 

The  encouragement  the  intendant  procured  for  the  enterprise,  &irly 
«utitlee  him  to  share  its  glory  with  those  who  so  ably  carried  it  out;  for 
we  cannot  attach  too  much  honor  to  the  memoiy  of  statesmen  who  turn 
to  account  their  opportunities  of  patroni^ng  useful  adventure.  M.  Joliet 
received  in  property  the  island  of  Antioosti,  as  a  reward  Sox  his  western 
disoeveries,  and  for  an  exploratory  voyage  he  made  to  Hudson's  Bay. 
He  was  also  nominated  hydrpgrapher-royal,  and  got  en&o£fed  in  a  sei- 
gniory near  Montreal.  Expecting  to  reap  great  advantage  from  Antioosti  as 
a  fishing  and  fur-trading  station,  he  built  a  fort  thereon ;  but  alter  living 
some  time  on  the  island  with  his  &mily,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  it. 
His  patronymic  was  adopted  as  the  nameof  a  mountain  situated  near  the 

B 
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river  dee  Phdnee,  a  tribntaiy  of  the  niinoiB ;  and  Joliet  is  abo  the  appd- 
lation,  given  in  his  honor,  of  a  town  near  Chicago. 

Pdre  Marquette  proceeded  to  Oreen  Bay,  by  lake  Michigan,  in  1673 ; 
bat  he  returned  soon  afterwards,  and  resumed  his  missionary  hibors, 
among  the  Illinois  Indians.  Being  then  at  war  with  the  Mifimis,  they 
came  to  him  asking  for  gunpowder :  "  I  have  come  among  you,"  said  the 
apostolic  priest,  ^'  not  to  aid  you  to  destroy  your  enemies'  bodies,  but  to 
help  you  to  save  your  own  souls.  Qunpowder  I  cannot  ^ve  you,  but  my 
prayers  you  can  have  for  your  conversion  to  that  religion  which  gives 
glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  to  all  men."  Upon  one 
occasion,  he  preached  before  two  thousand  warriors  of  their  nation,  besides 
the  women  and  children  present.  His  bodily  powers,  however,  were  now 
well-nigh  exhausted.  He  decided  to  return  to  Mackinac ;  but  while  coasting 
the  lower  shores  of  lake  Michigan,  feeling  that  his  supreme  hour  was 
nigh,  he  caused  the  people  in  his  canoe  to  set  him  ashore.  Having 
obtained  for  him  the  shelter  of  a  hut  formed  of  branches,  he  there  died 
the  death  of  the  righteous.  His  companions  interred  his  remains  near 
the  river  which  yet  bears  his  name,  and  set  up  a  crucifix  to  mark  the 
spot.  Thus  ended,  amid  the  solitudes  of  the  western  wilderness,  the 
valuable  existence  of  one  whose  name,  too  little  known  to  his  own  age, 
will  be  remembered  when  hundreds  of  those  which,  however  loudly  sounded 
in  the  present,  shall  have  passed  into  utter  oblivion.* 

The  news  of  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  made  a  great  sensation  in 
Canada;  and  eclipsed,  for  a  time,  the  interest  attaching  to  other  explon^ 
tions  of  the  age,  which  were  becoming  more  and  more  rife  every  year. 

Every  speculative  mind  was  set  to  work,  as  was  usual  on  such  oocasionB, 
to  calculate  the  material  advantages  Tf hich  might  result^  first  to  the  colonists, 
and  next  to  their  mother  country,  from  access  being  obtained  to  a  second 
gigantic  water-way  through  the  territories  of  New  France :  serving  as  it 
virtually  might  in  times  to  come,  as  a  complement,  or  completing  moiety 
for  the  former,  enabling  the  colonists  to  have  the  command  of  two  seas. 

Still,  as  the  gulf  of  Mexico  had  not  been  reached  by  the  adventurers  upon 
the  present  occasion,  some  persons  had  their  doubts  about  the  real  course 
of  the  lower  flood.  There  was  therefore,  however,  still  in  store  credit  for 
those  who  should  succeed  in  clearing  up  whatever  uncertainty  there  might 
be  about  a  matter  so  important. 


•  Ga^rin  obseryes  that,  according  to  some  ftathorities,  La  Sale,  some  time 
between  the  years  1669  and  1671,  descended  the  Mississippi,  as  far  as  the  Ar- 
kansas, by  the  river  Ohio.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  story  is  a  mere 
figment. 
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**  New  France/'  says  Bajnal,  "  had  among  its  people  a  Nonnan  named 
Bobert  Cavalier  de  la  Sale,  a  man  inspired  with  the  double  passion  of  amass- 
ing a  large  fortune  and  gaining  an  illustrious  name.  This  person  had  ac- 
quired under  the  training  of  the  Jesuits,  among  whom  his  youth  was  passed, 
activity,  enthusiasm,  firmness  of  character,  and  high-heartedness ;  qualities 
which  that  celebrated  confraternity  knew  so  well  to  discern  and  cultivate  in 
promising  natures  committed  to  their  care.  Their  most  audacious  and 
enterprising  pupil,  La  Sale,  was  especially  impatient  to  seize  every  occasion 
that  chance  presented  for  distinguishing  himself,  and  ready  to  create  such 
importunities  if  none  occurred."  He  had  been  resident  some  years  in 
Canada,  when  Joliet  returned  from  his  expedition  to  the  Mississippi. 

The  effect  of  so  promising  a  discovery,  upon  such  a  mind  as  La  Sale's, 
was  of  the  most  awakening  kind.  Joliet 's  report  of  what  he  experienced, 
and  his  shrewd  conjectures  as  to  what  he  did  not  see,  but  which  doubt- 
less existed,  well  meditated  upon  by  his  fellow-genius,  inspired  the  latter 
to  form  avast  design  of  exploration  and  traffic  conjoined,  in  realising  which 
he  determined  to  hazard  both  his  fortune  and  reputation. 

Cavalier,  sieur  de  la  Sale,  was  bom  in  Rouen,  and  the  son  of  respect. 

able  parents.    While  yet  a  young  man,  he  came  to  Canada  fuU  of  a  project 

he  had  conceived,  of  seeking  a  road  to  Japan  and  China,  by  a  northern  or 

western  passage;  but  did  not  bring  with  him  the  pecuniary  means  needful 

even  to  make  the  attempt.     He  set  about  making  friends  for  himself  in 

the  colony,  and  succeeded  in  finding  favor  with  the  Count  de  Frontenac, 

who  discerned  in  him  qualities  somewhat  akin  to  his  own^     With  the  aid 

of  M.  de  Courcelles  and  Talon,  he  opened  a  factory  for  the  fur  traffic  at 

Lachine  near  Montreal,  a  name  which  he  gave  to  the  place,  in  allusion  to 

the  oriental  goal  towards  which  his  hopes  tended  as  an  explorer.*    In  the 

way  of  trade,  he  visited  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.    While  the  Canadians 

were  yet  excited  about  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  he  imparted  his 

aspiration  r^arding  it  to  the  governor-general.    He  said  that,  by  ascending 

instead  of  descending  that  great  stiq^am,  a  means  might  be  found  for 

reaching  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  but  that  the  outlay  attending  the  enterprise 

could  only  be  defrayed  by  combining  with  it  an  extended  traffic  with  the 

nations  of  the  west ;  that  he  would  gladly  make  the  attempt  himself  if  a 

trading  post  were  erected  for  his  use  at  the  foot  of  lake  Ontario,  as  a  basis 

for  his  operations,  with  an  exclusive  license  to  traffic  in  the  western  countries. 

*  Others  'say  that  the  place  owed  its  name  to  a  spirit  of  mockerj  in  some  of 
La  Sale's  enemies  or  enviers,  who  spoke  of  the  locality  as  being  his  "  first  stage 
on  the  road  to  China  *,"  a  country  which,  they  predicted,  he  was  doomed  never 
to  reach.— IfAKBUBTOM :  CowtHest  of  GdtMkia.— B. 
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TliB  gufuiiHif  gtvB  knn  toe  onmnsiid  of  Fbri  PfontenaD,  to  l^^hi  with. 
Obtumag,  dH>,  bis  reoommendft^iiB  to  the  ooini)  lA  Safe  nfled  ^ 
IB  1675,  and  gained  all  he  wanted  firom  the  Marquis  de  Seigndai,  eon  and 
iliaeeflBorof  the  great  CkAertaaminiater  of  marine.  The  king  beetowed 
dia  La  Safe  tiie  Seignaofy  of  Cataraqai  and  ennobled  Mm.  This  seigniory 
itehded  Fort  Frontenae,  of  which  he  was  made  Uie  proprietor,  as  well  ite 
of  IAb  Ontario;  oonditioned,  however,  that  he  was  to  re^Mnstniet  the  feft 
iii  stone.  His  Majesty  abo  invested  him  witii  all  needfbl  eredentiafe  for 
biBginniBg  and  eottlinmng  his  discoveries. 

La  Sale,  on  his  retom  to  Canada,  actively  act  abont  aggrandiang  hfe 
new  possession.  Several  colonists  and  some  of  the  natives  repaired  to  the 
loealitj,  and  settled  nnder  protection  of  his  fort  He  bnilt  in  its  vicinitj 
three  decked  vessels — the  first  ever  seen  npon  lake  Ontario.  1677,  he 
visited  France  again,  in  quest  of  aid  to  cany  out  his  plans.  Colbert  and 
Seignelaigot  him  a  royal  commisrion  as  recognised  exjAorer  of  north-west 
America,  with  permission  to  erect  fortified  poets  therein  at  his  diseretion. 
He  found  a  potent  protector,  also,  in  the  Prince  de  Conti. 

La  Sde,  ftill  of  hope,  sailed  from  La  Bochelle  in  summer  1678,  irith 
thirty  seamen  and  artisans,  his  vessel  freighted  with  equipments  for  his  lake 
craft,  and  merchandise  for  barter  with  the  aborigines.  A  brave  oflioer, 
OhevfldierdeTonti,wentwith  him,  proposing  to  share  his  fortunes.  Arrived 
at  Cataraqui,  his  energy  put  all  his  work  people  in  actirity.  By  the  ISth  of 
November,  he  set  sail  ^m  Fort  Frontenac  in  one  of  his  barks,  loaded  with 
goods  and  materials  fbr  constructing  a  second  fort  and  a  brigantine  at 
Niagara.  When  he  reached  the  head  of  Itke  Ontario,  his  vessel  ezmted  the 
adndration  of  the  savages ;  while  the  falls  of  Niagara  no  less  raised  the 
wonder  of  the  French.  Neither  had  the  former  before  seen  so  great  a 
triumph  of  human  art;  nor  the  latter,  so  over-powering  a  spectacfe  of 

Mature. 

La  Sale  seft  about  founding  his  proposed  stronghold  at  Niagara ;  but 
tfie  natives,  as  soon  as  the  defensivf  works  b^n  to  take  shape,  demurred 
to  ihsAT  being  continued.  Not  caring  to  dispute  the  matter  with  them,  he 
gate  his  erectioiks  the  form  of  a  palisaded  store-house  merely.  During 
Winter  following,  he  laid  thekeelof  a  vessel  on  the  stocks,  ata  place  some 
mK  milcB  abovo  the  Falls.  His  actirity  redoubled  as  his  operations  prt>- 
gressed.  He  sent  on  Us  friend  Tonti  with  the  famous  Reoollet,  Pdte 
Hennepin,  to  seek  out  sevend  men  whom  he  had  despatehed  as  forerunners^ 
iu  autumn  ptebeding,  to  open  up  a  traffic  he  intended  to  carry  on  with 
the  abori^nes  of  the  West.  In  person  he  visited  the  Lroquois  and  several 
other  nations,  with  whom  he  wished  to  form  tndiag  relations.    He  has 
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ike  Ikonor  of  fon&diiig  ^e  town  of  Niaganu  The  yessel  lie  tbeze  bnflt  he 
oftUed  '^  the  Oriffiii/'  beoMue,  aaid  he,"  the  griffiii  haa  r^ht  of  masteiy  over 
tliex»?eDs:*'  an  aUoflioB,  as  was  said,  to  fab  hopeof  oyevoomiBg  all  his  ilil- 
wiHere,  who  were  numeroiu.*  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Griffin  was  launched  in 
midsamroftr  1679,  vnder  a  salute  of  cannon,  with  ohanting  of  Te  Deum, 
and  diouts  from  the  colonists ;  the  uativeB  present  settiiig  up  yells  of  won- 
der, ha3ing  ih.e  French  as  so  many  Otkou,  or  "  men  of  a  contriving  mind." 

On  the  7th  of  August  the  Otiffim,  equipped  with  seven  guns  and  loaded 
with  small  arms  and  goods,  entered  lake  Erie;  when  La  Sale  started  for 
Detroit,  whidi  he  reached  in  safety  after  a  few  days'  sail.  He  gave  to  the 
expansion  of  the  channel  between  lakes  Erie  and  Huron,  the  name  of  lake 
8te.  Claire ;  traversing  which,  he,  on  the  23rd  August,  entered  lake  Huron. 
Five  days  later,  he  reached  Michilimaokinac,  after  having  encountered  a 
violent  storm,  such  as  are  not  m^requent  in  that  locality.  The  aborigineB 
of  the  country  were  not  less  moved  than  those  of  Niagara  had  been,  at  the 
ajqpearance  of  the  Orijfon;  an  apparition  rendered  terrible  as  well  as  puzz- 
ling, when  the  sound  of  her  cannon  boomed  along  the  lake  and  reverberated 
fiomits  shores. 

On  attaining  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Ottawa  tribe,  at  the  mission  station,  he 
landed  and  attended  mass.  Continuing  his  voyage  some  time  in  S^tember, 
he  xeaohed  the  bay  des  Puants,  on  the  western  lake-board  of  Michigan, 
where  he  cast  anchor.  So  &r,  the  first  ship  navigation  of  the  great  Cana- 
dian lakes  had  been  a  triumph;  but  the  end  was  not  yet,  and  it  proved 
to  be  disaaferous ;  for  La  Sale,  hearing  that  his  creditors  had  in  his  absence 
confiscated  his  possessions,  de^tohed  the  Or^on,  loaded  with  peltry,  to 
Niagara,  probably  in  view  of  redeeming  them;  but  his  vessel  and  goods 
iwere  totally  lost  on  the  way. 

Meanwhile,  he  started,  with  a  trading  party  of  thirty  men  of  different 
(caQiikga,  bearing  arms  a^d  merchandise.  Passing  to  St.  Joseph's,  at  the 
lower  end  of  lake  Michigan,  whither  he  had  ordered  that  the  Qriffon  should 
proceed  on  her  proposed  second  voyage  from  Niagara,  he  laid  the  found%- 
liiopsof  a  fort  on  the  crest  of  a  steep  height,  washed  on  two  sides  by  the 
^ver  of  the  Mifimis,  and  defended  on  another  side  by  a  deep  ravine.  He 
^  buoys  at  the  entrance  of  the  stream  for  the  direction  of  the  crew  of  the 

»  Some  authors  saj  that  he  named  his  Teasel  the  Griffon  in  honor  of  the 
JProntenacs,  the  sapporters  in  whose  family  coat-of-arms  were  two  Griffons, 
[Where  all  is  so  uncertain  in  an  important  matter,  a  third  suggestion  may  he  as 
near  the  mark  as  the  first  two.  As  the  Norse  or  Norman  sea-kings  hore  the 
raven  for  a  standard,  perhaps  La  Sale  adopted  the  ravens'-master  symbol,  in 
in^t  of  a  hoped  for  eovereignty  over  the  American  lakes.— ^.] 
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anzkmflljeipeotedyeBBel,  upon  wboee  nfety  depended  in  part  tlieeontinittr 
tion  of  hia  enterpriflee;  Bending  on  some  skilful  hands  to  MicUlimackinao 
to  pilot  her  on  the  lake.  The  vessel  not  appearing,  and  winter  being  near,  he 
set  out  for  the  oonntry  of  the  Dlinois  Indians,  leaving  a  few  men  in  diaige 
of  the  fort,  and  taking  with  him  the  missionaries  GalNriel,  Hennepin,  and 
Z^nobe,  also  some  private  men;  Tonti,  who  was  likewise  of  the  party,  hav- 
ing rejoined  his  principal,  but  without  the  men  he  was  sent  to  seek,  as  he 
oould  not  find  them.  The  expedition,  thus  constituted,  arrived  towards  l^e 
close  of  December  at  a  deserted  native  village  situated  near  the  source  of  the 
Illinois  river,  in  the  canton  which  still  bears  La  Sale's  name.  Without  stop- 
ping here,  he  descended  that  stream  as  far  as  lake  Peoria,  (called  by  Henne- 
pin, Pimiteoni),  on  the  margin  of  which  he  found  encamped  a  numerous 
body  of  the  Illinois.   These  Indians,  thoug|h  naturally  gentle,  yet  turned 
unfriendly  regards  at  first  on  the  party;  but  soon  recovering  from  surprise 
at  the  appearance  of  the  French,  treated  them  with  great  hospitality ;  one 
of  their  attentbns  to  the  supposed  wants  of  the  visitors  being  to  rub  their 
wearied  legs  with  bears'  grease  and  buffalo  &t    These  friendly  people  were 
glad  to  learn  that  La  Sale  meant  to  form  establishments  in  their  country. 
Like  the  Huron  savages  of  Ohamplain's  time,  the  Illinois,  harassed  as  they 
were  by  the  Iroquois,  trusted  that  the  French  would  protect  them  in  ^ture. 
The  visitors  remarked  that  the  Illinois  formed  the  sides  of  their  huts  with 
matsof  flat  reeds,  lined  and  sewed  together.  All  those  the  party  saw  were  taU^ 
robust  in  body,  and  dexterous  with  the  bow.     But  the  nation  has  been  stig- 
matised by  some  early  r^rters  as  cowardly,  laay,  debauched,  and  without 
respect  for  their  chiefe.    La  Sale's  people,  hearing  no  mention  of  his  ship 
all  this  while,  b^an  first  to  murmur,  and  then  to  leave  him :  six  of  them 
deserted  in  one  night.    In  other  respects,  events  oceuned,  ominous  of  evil 
for  the  termination  of  the  enterprise.     To  occupy  the  attention  of  his  eom- 
panions,  and  prevent  them  from  brooding  on  apprdiiended  ills,  as  well  as 
to  guard  them  against  a  surprise  by  any  hostile  natives,  he  set  them  on 
erecting  a  fort  upon  an  eminence,  at  a  place  four  days'  journey  distant  from 
lake  Peoria ;  which  when  finished  he  named  Breakheart  {OriveeoBur)^  in 
allusion  to  the  mental  suffering  he  then  endured.    To  put  an  end  to  an 
.  intolerable  state  of  suspense,  in  his  own  case,  he  resolved  .to  set  out  on  foot 
for  Frontenao,  400  or  500  leagues  distant— hoping  there  to  obtain  good 
news  about  the  Chiffon;  also  in  order  to  obtain  equipments  for  a  new  bark, 
then  in  course  of  construction  at  Cr^veooeur,  in  which  he  meant  to  embark 
upon  his  return  thither,  intending  to  descend  the  Mississippi  to  its  em- 
bouchure. He  charged  P^re  Hennepin  to  trace  the  downward  course  of  the 
Illinois  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi^  then  to  ascend  the  former  aa 
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Ugh  as  possible,  and  examine  the  territories  through  which  its  upper  waters 
flow.  After  making  Tonti  captain  of  the  fort  in  his  absence,  he  set  ont, 
Mareh  2, 1680,  armed  with  a  musket,  and  accompanied  by  three  or  four 
whites  and  one  Indian.* 

P^re  Hennepin,  who  left  two  days  before,  descended  the  Illinois  to  the 
Mississippi,  made  several  excursions  in  the  region  around  their  confluence ; 
then  ascended  the  latter  to  a  point  beyond  the  Sault  St.  Antony,  where 
he  was  detained  for  some  months  by  Sioux  Indians,  who  only  let  him  go 
on  his  promise  to  return  to  them  next  year.  One  of  the  chiefe  traced  on 
a  scrap  of  paper  the  route  he  desired  to  follow;  and  this  rude  but  correct 
chart,  says  Hennepin,  "  served  us  truly  as  a  compass. "  By  following  the 
Wisconsin,  which  falls  into  the  Mississippi,  and  Fox  Kiver,  when  running 
in  the  opposite  direction,  hp  reached  lake  Michigan  mission  station,  pas- 
sing through,  intermediately,  vast  and  interesting  countries.  Such  was 
the  famous  expedition  of  Hennepin ;  who,  on  his  return,  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  find  a  company  of  fur  traders  near  the  Wisconsin  river  led 
by  one  De  Luth,  who  had  probably  preceded  him  in  visiting  that  remote 
region. 

While  Hennepin  was  exploring  the  upper  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  La 
Sale's  interests  were  getting  from  bad  to  worse  at  Crdveooeur.  But,  for 
rightly  understanding  the  events  which  at  last  obliged  him  to  abandon  that 
post,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  state  of  his  affiurs  in  Canada;  and  to 
advert  to  the  jealousies  which  other  traffickers  cherished  regarding  his 
monopolising  projects  in  the  western  regions  of  the  continent.  He  came 
to  the  colony,  as  we  have  seen,  a  fortuneless  adventurer — ^highly  recom- 
mended indeed;  while  the  special  protection  he  obtained  from  the  governor 
with  the  titular  and  more  solid  favors  he  obtained  at  court,  made  him  a 
competitor  to  all  other  commeroialists,  whom  it  was  impossible  to  contend 
with  directly.  Underhand  means  of  opposition,  therefore,  and  these  not 
always  the  fairest^  were  put  in  play  to  damage  his  interests,  and,  if  possible, 
effect  his  ruin.  For  instance,  feuds  were  stirred  up  against  him  among 
the  savage  tribes ;  and  inducements  held  out  to  his  own  people  to  desert 
him.f    They  even  induced  the  Iroquois  and  the  Mifimis  to  take  up  arms 


*  Gharleroix,  by  following  the  reUtion  attributed  to  Tonti,  has  fallen  into 
some  obyioas  errors  respecting  La  Sale's  expedition  to  the  Illinois  rirer. 
Hennepin,  an  ocular  witness,  is  assuredly  the  best  anthority ;  corroborated,  as 
bis  narration  is,  by  the  relation  and  letters  of  Pere  Z^nobe  Membr^.  See  Pre- 
mier itabUstement  </e  la  Ibi  da$u  la  NoupelU'Dranet, 

t  ''  The  enterprise,  which  ought  to  have  been  supported  by  all  well-disposed 
persons,  for  the  gloiy  of  God  and  the  service  of  the  king,  awsJcened  dispositions 
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againrt  fiie  lUinob,  Us  iBies.  Beridefl  this  hosKHtj  to  bim  inQm  Hew 
Fnnoe,  he  had  to  face  tibeopporition  of  the  Aaglo-AinerieMi  eokmists,  n^ 
RfiiBted  (be  retlimticm  of  his  projectB,  for  natioBallj  seififlh  reaaoiui.  Thus 
they  enoounged  the  Iroqaois  to  attack  La  Sale's  Indian  alUed  oonnezfams 
of  the  Mississippi  yalley ;  a  measure  which  greatlj  increased  the  diffionltieB 
of  a  position  already  almost  untenable.  In  a  word,  the  odds  against  hisi 
became  too  great ;  and  he  was  constrained  to  retite  ftom  the  high  game  he 
wished  to  play  oat,  which,  indeed,  was  certainly  to  Hie  disadvantage  of 
individuals,  if  tending  to  enhanoe  the  importance  of  the  c<^ny  as  a 
possession  of  France. 

La  Sale's  ever  trusty  lieutenant,  the  chevalier  de  Tonti,  meanwhile  did 
all  he  could,  at  Cr^vecoeur,  to  eAgage  the  Illinois  to  stand  firm  to  their 
engagements  with  his  principal.  Having  learned  tiiat  the  Milbnis  intended 
to  join  the  Iroquois  in  opposition  to  them,  he  hastened  to  teach  the  use 
of  fire-arms  to  those  who  remained  faithful,  to  put  the  latter  on  a  Noting 
of  equality  with  these  two  nations,  who  were  now  furnished  with  lite  like 
implements  of  war.  He  also  showed  them  how  to  fortify  their  hordes  with 
palisades.  But  while  in  the  act  of  erecting  Fort  Louis,  near  the  soufoe 
of  the  river  Illinois,  most  of  the  garrison  at  Grdvecoeur  mutinied  and 
deserted,  after  pillaging  the  stores  of  provision  and  ammunition  there 
laid  up. 

At  this  crisis  of  La  Sale's  affairs  (1680),  ahned  bands  of  the  Iroquois 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  Illinois  territory,  and  produced  a  panic  among 
its  timid  inhabitants.  Tonti,  acting  with  spirit  and  decision  as  their  ally, 
now  int^vened,  and  enforced  upon  the  Iroquois  a  truce  for  the  Illinois; 
but  the  former,  on  ascertaining  the  paucity  of  his  means,  recommenced 
hostilities.  Attacking  the  fort,  they  murdered  Pdre  Gabriel,  disinterred 
the  dead,  wasted  the  cultivated  land,  &c.,  of  the  French  roddents.  The 
Illinois  dispersed  in  all  directions,  leaving  the  latter  isolated  among  their 
enemies.  Tonti,  who  had  at  last  but  five  men  under  his  orders,  also  fled 
the  country. 

While  the  chevalier,  in  his  passage  from  Cr^vecceur,  was  descending  the 
north  side  of  lake  Midiigan,  La  Sale  was  moving  along  its  southern  mde 

and  prodaoed  eflfoets  of  a  contrary  kind.  Thns  adverse  feelingf  to  him  were 
nroased  in  the  breasts  of  the  Harons,  the  Ottawai  of  the  lale,  and  other  nativo 
nations ;  while,  among  these  tribes,  the  sieur  de  La  Sale  fonnd  fifteen  men, 
whom  he  had  sent  ont  to  trade  for  him,  engaged,  after  misappropriating  part  of 
his  goods,  in  serring  others,  instead  of  pacing  onwards  to  the  Illinois  conntry, 
ms  they  had  been  directed ;  and  setting  at  nought  the  efforts  of  the  siear  de 
Tonti,  their  chief,  to  pexwade  them  to  act  faithfolly,''  Xecttrs  md  Ztfmfrc 
Mambri, 
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wifb  a  feiaforoemeiit  of  mea,  and  rigging  for  the  baik  lie  left  in  eonneof 
oonatroetton  at  the  abof^e^iaBied  post ;  wfajere  havii^  arrived,  he  had  iha 
Biortification  to  fiod  H  dersstated  and  deserted.  HemadenoatteB^to 
lefonnd  H,  but  passed  the  rest  of  the  year  in  ezonrsions  oiw  the  neigh* 
boring  territories,  in  whioh  he  visited  a  great  number  of  tribes;  among 
ihem  the  Ontagamis  and  Miftnis,  wbom  he  persuaded  to  renonnee  an 
slUanoe  tliey  had  formed  with  the  Iroqnois.-*-Soon  afterwards,  he  retanMd 
to  Kontreal,  taking  Frontenao  on  his  way.  Althongjh  his  peenniary  losses 
bad  been  great,  he  was  stfii  able  to  oompoond  with  his  ereditors,  to  whoot 
he  eonoeded  his  own  sole  rights  of  trade  in  the  western  oonntries,  diejpin 
retom  advancing  moneys  to  endive  him  to  proseoate  his  fntore  explorations. 
Having  got  all  things  ready  for  the  crowning  expedition  he  had  long 
Bieditated,  he  setont  with  Tonti,  P^re  Mambr^,  also  some  French  and  native 
Mlowers,  and  directed  his  course  towards  the  Hissisappi,  which  river  he 
reached  on  the  6th  of  Febmary,  1682.  The  mildness  <tf  the  olimaie  in 
Hurt  latitade,  and  the  beauties  of  the  country,  which  increased  as  he  ftfy 
eeeded,  seemed  to  give  new  lift  to  his  hopes  of  finally  obtaining  profit  and 
^ocy.^  In  descending  the  majestie  stream,  he  reoegnised  the  Arkansas 
and  oliier  riverain  tribes  visited  by  Marquette ;  he  traversed  Hie  territories 
•f  naany  other  native  nations,  including  the  Ohickasaws,  the  Taensas,  th^ 
Chactas,  and  ilie  Natdies, — ^the  last  of  these  rendered  so  celebrated,  in 
limes  near  our  own,  by  the  genius  of  Ch&teaufariand.  Halting  often  in 
fais  descent  to  note  the  outlets  of  the  many  streams  tributary  to  the  alt 
absorbing  MisnsEoppi,  among  others  1^  Missouri  and  the  Ohio, — ^at  the 
emboudiure  of  the  latter  erectiag  a  fbrt^— he  did  not  readh  the  ocean 
BHmihs  of  the  ''  father  of  waten,".tiU  tiie  fifthof  April, that  brightest 
iay  of  his  eventfbl  life.    With  elated  heart,  he  took  formal  possession  of 

*  A  vesBel  loaded  with  mtEchandias  bcdonging  to  La  Bale,  valued  at  22,oe# 
iivrei,  had  jest  been  lost  1a  the  Onlf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  several  canoes,  alae 
loaded  with  his  goods,  were  lost  in  the  rapids  of  the  same  river.  On  leanuD^ 
these  new  misfortones,  [in  addition  to  others,  of  his  enemies'  procuring,]  he  said 
it  seemed  to  him  that  all  Canada  had  risen  np  against  his  enterprises,  with  the 
single  individual  exception  ef  the  goremor-general.  He  asserted  that  the  suh* 
ordinates,  whom  he  bad  bfouf^t  from  Franee,  had  been  tempted  to  quit  his 
•erviee  by  rival  traders,  and  that  they  had  gone  to  the  New  Netherlands  wHb 
the  goods  he  had  entrusted  to  their  care ;  and  as  for  the  Canadians  in  his  hlrei 
Us  enemies  had  found  means  to  detach  them  also,  from  his  interests.^ — ^Tet, 
^'irader  the  presiore  of  all  his  Misfortunes,"  says  a  naatAionaijf  **I  hare  never 
•eauarked  the  least  change  in  him ;  no  ill  news  seemed  te  dJatorb  his  usual 
equanimity :  they  seemed  rather  te  spur  liim  on  to  fresh,  efforts  to  Jietrieve  Us 
ftneones,  and  to  aiaki  i^reater  dlseoveiiBS  than  he  liad  yet  effucM.'' 
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Uie  country,— eminently  in  name  of  the  reigning  aovereign  of  Franoe ; 
as  he  gave  to  it,  at  the  same  time,  the  distinctive  appeUation  of  LoirisiAirA. 
— Thus  was  completed  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  the  Mississippi, 
fr(Mn  the  Sanlt  St.  Antony  to  the  sea;  a  line  of  more  than  600  leagues 
in  length. 

La  Sale  ascended  the  great  river,  and,  when  arrived  in  its  head  waters, 
sent  on  F^  Mamhr^  with  an  account  of  his  proceedings,  who,  as  soon  as 
he  reached  Quebec,  embarked  for  France  to  present  it  to  the  king  in  person. 
Meanwhile,  La  Sale  resumed  his  trading  labors,  during  the  ensuing  winter 
and  that  following,  among  the  Qlinois  Indians  and  the  Michigan  tribes. 

A  change  in  the  administration  of  the  colony,  not  favorable  to  the  in- 
terests of  La  Sale,  supervened  by  the  recall  of  count  de  Frontenac,  and 
the  nomination  of  M.  de  la  Barre,  to  the  governor-generalship,  in  1682. 
Soon  after  his  installation,  reports  brought  to  him  of  the  proceedings  of 
La  Sale  in  his  tradings  with  the  natives,  biassed  La  Barre  greatly  against 
the  latter.  He  wrote  to  the  minister  that  to  La  Sale's  imprudence  was 
due  a  war  then  imminent  between  the  French  and  the  Iroquois,  which 
might  break  out  at  any  moment,  the  colonists  not  being  then  prepared  to 
repel  those  restless  barbarians.  At  a  later  date,  after  the  discovery  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  he  complained  that  Pdre  Mambr^  refused,  after 
passing  to  Quebec,  to  communicate  to  him,  as  chief  of  the  colony,  any 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  La  Sale ;  indnualing,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  personal  verity  of  that  ecclesiastic  was  doubtful  at  the  best.  He 
intimated  that  La  Sale  himself  appeared  to  have  even  evU  designs  in  his 
head ;  that  his  actions  were  disorderly,  for,  with  a  score  of  vagrants,French 
and  Indian,  located  in  the  depths  of  a  bay  of  lake  Michigan,  he  played 
the  part  of  a  petty  sovereign,  and  mulcted  or  pillaged  rival  traders ;  threw 
open  the  country  to  Iroquois  depredations ;  and  justified  all  his  irr^ularities 
by  pleading  the  rights  of  monopoly  accorded  to  him  by  the  king  of  France 
for  every  country  he  might  discover,  or  chose  to  say  he  discovered.  These 
(overnstrong)  representations,  made  by  the  highest  official  authorities,  follow- 
ed, as  they  were,  by  the  putting  under  sequestration  of  Fort  Frontenac 
and  Fort  St.  Louis  in  Illinois,  brought  the  loyalty  of  La  Sale  into  question ; 
and  he  found  it  expedient,  on  advice  given,  with  good  or  ill  intent,  by 
M.  de  la  Barre,  to  proceed  to  France  in  1683,  and  defend  himself  at  court. 
In  this  he  was  completely  sucoesafuL    Colbert  was  now  no  more* ;  but 

*  Jean-Baptiste  Oolbert,  whose  father  was  a  draper,  as  is  belieyed,  was  bom 
at  Rheims,  Aug.  19, 1619 ;  and  died  Sept.  6,  1683.  Become  a  clerk  at  Cardinal 
Masarin's  bankers,  that  minister  noted  his  talents,  and  gare  him  a  state  appoint- 
ment ;  meaning,  as  was  said,  that  he  should  sncoeed  him  as  Prime  Minister. 
Diet.  d€i  Da<et.— B. 
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the  regard  of  that  great  minister  for  La  Sale  sarviyed  in  his  son,  the 
Marquifl  de  Seignelai,  who  persuaded  the  king  that  M.  de  k  Baire  had 
been  imposed  on  by  the  enemies  of  the  founder  of  Louisiana.  An  order 
was  made  out  and  despatched  to  Quebec,  to  reinstate  La  Sale,  on  his  return, 
in  Fort  Frontenao,  and  to  repair  all  damages  which  his  property  had 
sustained  in  that  locality.  Finally,  the  triumphant  adventurer  was  charged 
to  commence  the  colonisation  of  Louisiana ;  the  home  government  engaging 
to  supply  himwithall  necessaiy  means  to  affirmaud  extend  thatieoenUy 
gm^  prpvinoe  of  New  Frftuoe, 


CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  ICASSACRE  OF  ULCHDnS.— 1681-1880. 

M.  do  la  BarvemoMedB  to  tbe  Count  deFroiiteaM.-*mi  pftHtan  tdnlniatntioa ;  it  IsMevl 
to  Ia  Sale.— Wv  imminent;  the  "  notables"  conyoked:  augmented  immigration  propoeed 
—Two  hnndred  men  tent— Colonel  Dongaa  ezeitea  tke  Iroqaola  agaioft  the  Freneh.  lia 
Bam  lulled  into  Monrity  hy  thoee  aavages  for  a  time;  the  Iro^noig  attack  Crftveoorar. — 
I>ongan'B  hoetOitj  to  the  Franoh  thwarted.— La  Barre  takee  the  field  against  the  Iroqnois  r 
ftmlne  in  his  eamp ;  makes  a  shameflil  peaee  with  the  sarages.— He  is  recalled;  and  sno- 
oeeded  by  the  Marquis  de  DenonTllle.— Unlncky  administration  of  Denonville;  his 
attempts  to  exclude  the  Iroqnois  and  English  traders  from  the  southern  Lanrentian  rogion . 
—Meeting  conyoked  of  Iroquois  ohieik,  in  the  English  interest,  at  Albany :  to  prevent  th^ 
assembly,  the  Marquis  treacherously  seixA  seyeral  Iroquois  ohleft,  and  sends  them  as 
prisoners  to  France.— Magnanimity  of  the  Iroquois.— The  French  attack  the  TBonnonthoo- 
ans,  and  bum  their  yillages,  to  no  nsefhl  purpose.— Foundation  of  Kiagara.— Negooiati<»fl 
for  peace  with  the  hostile  Indians :  perfidy  of  Le  Bat,  a  Huron  chief;  the  war  continues. 
— Conquest  of  Kew  York  proposed.- Deceitftil  calm  among  the  Iroquois,  followed  by  the 
massacre  of  Lachine.— Denonyille  recalled.— War  between  France  and  England.— M.  de 
F!rontenac  sent  to  replace  Denonyille:  yigorons  and  suooessfol  administration  of  the 
former. 

M.  Lefebvre  de  la  Barre,  nominated  governor-general  in  plaoe  of  the 
count  de  Frontenac,  arrived  from  France  in  the  snmmer  of  1682.  He 
was  accompanied  by  M.  de  Menles,  appointed  intendant  of  the  colony. 
La  Barre  was  a  marine  officer,  who  had  distingnifihed  himself  in  action 
against  the  English  in  the  West  Indies,  from  whom  he  took  the  islands 
ci  Antigua  and  Montserrat 

On  landing  at  Quebec,  he  learned  that  war  had  broken  out  between 
the  Iroquois  nations  and  the  tribes  of  niinois,  and  that  their  hostilities 
must  necessarily  extend  to  the  French  possessions.  The  instructions  he 
reodved  before  leaving  France  included  an  o^er  to  equip  an  armed 
expedition,  600  or  600  strong,  and  send  it  towards  lake  Ontario,  to 
overcome  the  Iroquois  only  in  the  first  instance;  but  he  was  enjoined 
not  to  come  to  blows  with  the  natives  if  it  could  be  properly  avoided ;  or 
unless  a  master-stroke  could  be  dealt  on  those  most  hostile  to  the  French, 
and  they  could  be  brought  to  sue  for  terms  at  once.  M.  de  la  Barre, 
after  having  considered  the  actual  position  of  affairs,  mistaking  it  for  an 
alarming  crisis,  and  taking  a  step  reprehended  in  the  policy  of  his  prede- 
cessor, convoked  a  meeting  of  the  notables  or  chief  governmental  officers 
and  spiritual  authorities,  with  some  of  the  principal  colonists.  Among 
the  two  former  classes  of  individuals,  assembled  on  this  occasion,  were 
the  governor  of  Three-Rivers,  the  colonial  intendant,  the  ordinary  members 
of  i^  sovereign  council,  the  town-major  of  Quebec  and  his  subalterns, 
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uid  tlie  cUtf  oolonkis  aferasaid,  along  wiiih  ihe  Udiop^  the  superior  of 
Bt.  Sulpioe,  and  the  randent  Jesuti. 

Deliberations  being  entered  on  and  ooticlnded,  a  dMailed  report  on  the 

eitaation  of  Canada  was  drawn  up  and  transmitted  to  Paris.    It  mm 

thensin  stated,  inter  aUaj  that  the  population  of  the  late  proyinee  of  New 

Netherlands  (now  New  York),  in  riew  of  monopolising  the  ftir  traffie^ 

eenstantly  eicited  the  Iroqttois  to  ifar  against  the  Frenich  and  their  natiye 

allieB;  that,  in  particular,  the  Iroquois  (incited^  of  cowne  bj  the  New 

Yorkers)  had  lately,  during  a  hostile  raid  in  the  Illinois  territory,  killed 

300  or  400  of  its  people,  and  taken  prisoners  900  others.    The  report 

intimated,  that,  while  it  was  expedient  the  Illinois  tribes  should  be  sm- 

tained,  yet  the  amount  of  disposable  edonial  force  whieh  eould  be  spared 

for  distant  expeditions  was  small,  owing  to  the  ezigeneieB  of  mgent  duties^ 

in  house  and  field.    No  mere  eorps  of  observation,  it  was  said,  would 

now  suffice  to  bring  the  Iroquois  to  reason :  their  pretensions  must  be 

dii^K)sed  of,  and  once  for  all,  by  main  force.    And  as  a  preliminary  to 

tfommeneing  offsnsive  operations,  the  fort  of  Cataraqui  ought  to  be 

etromgly  manned  and  well  stored  with  srtns  and  munitions  of  war;  it 

being  a  post  whenoe,  in  ferty-eight  hours'  time,  a  fbroe  oould  be  direeted 

on  the  canton  of  tiie  Tsonnonthouans,  a  nation  which  had  1&00  warrior*, 

and  wliich,  it  was  important,  should  be  the  first  to  sueeumb  to  Frenoh 

superiority.    But  in  order  to  earry  out  this  enterjnise,  from  200  to  300 

additional  regular  soldiers  would  be  wanted,  part  of  them  to  remain  in 

garrison  at  Cataraqui,  part  at  La  Galette  (Presoott),  for  the  j^oteetioa 

of  the  colonial  frontier  on  the  west  side,  while  the  remaining  forces, 

regulars  and  militia,  mardied  against  the  foe.    An  immigration  of  a 

thousand  or  more  form  laborers  was  requested,  to  till  the  lands  of  such 

colonists  as  were  summoned  to  serve  in  the  proposed  expedition.    And 

as  there  were  no  publio  fonds  in  Canada  for  defraying  the  cost  of  what 

was  a  necessary  war,  it  was  intimated  that  the  mother  oouatiy  diould 

supply  means  for  tictballiiig  and  eqtdpping  the  troops,  also  for  building 

three  or  four  barks,  to  be  employed  on  li^e  Ontario  in  transporting  the 

men  and  inilitary  stores.    Lastly,  it  was  hinted  that,  through  past  neglect 

of  the  colony  by  the  home  authorities,  the  savages  had  learned  to  make 

light  of  its  resources;  whereas,  if  once  a  body  of  troops  were  sent  from 

France,  not  only  would  the  Iroquois  hesitaibe  to  attack  the  colony,  but 

others  of  the  savage  nations,  sedi^  that  the  colonists  were  tiuia  reinforeed, 

wouM  incline  to  put  themselves  under  French  proteetion. 

The  call  for  a  rtmd  immigration,  abfuptiy  made  as  abtrve,  received  no 
practical  response;  yet  it  came  at  a  time  when  numbers  of  the  king's 
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hilgaenot  sabjeets  were  soliciting  leayo  to  settle  in  French  America,  and 
had  promised  to  live  peaceably  under  the  protection  of  a  flag  whidi  they 
wished  should  ever  be  theirs.  But  the  death  of  their  protector,  Colbert, 
in  1684,*  left  these  religionists  at  the  mercy  of  chancellor  Le  Tellier 
and  the  harsh  Louvois;  who  advised  the  king  to  reject  their  suit.  Soon 
afterwards  the  dragoonings  of  the  Protestant  cantons  took  place,  as  an 
ominous  prelude  to  the  reyocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nante8.f  The  king 
gloried,  it  is  said,  in  manifesting  his  power  in  opposite  directions,  by 
abasing  papal  pretensions  and  crushing  the  huguenots.  Madame  de 
Maintenon,-— once  a  calvinist,  'now  a  zealous  cadiolic, — who  was  secretly 
married  to  Louis,  encouraged  the  persecution  of  the  sect  whose  creed 
she  had  renounced ;  and  in  particular,  suggested  the  unworthy  deyice  of 
tearing  the  children  of  huguenots  from  their  parents'  arms,  to  bring  them 
up  in  the  Bomish  faith :  a  measure  which  could  be  proposed  only  by  a 
childless  woman,  such  as  she  was. 

Other  means,  of  the  harshest  kind,  eyen  torture  and  death,  were 
employed,  but  generally  in  yain,  to  cause  a  renunciation  of  what  was 
bdieved  to  be  apostacy,  on  the  unfortunate  Protestants.  They  saw  at 
last  that  their  total  perdition  was  intended,  and  they  sought  only  where 
best  they  could  find,  abroad,  a  home.  But  prohibitory  decrees,  with 
severe  penalty  attached  for  infraction,  sternly  forbade  their  self-expatriar 
tion.  Nevertheless  several  hundred  thousands  of  French  Protestants  [a 
recent  authority  reduces  that  total  to  80,000]  contrived  to  leave  their 
native  country,  though  the  punishment  of  the  galleys  was  the  infliction 
prepared  for  all  other  persons  assisting  them  in  their  flight.^     They 

•  Sicin  orig.,  bat  an  incorrect  date.    See  note  p.  277  supra, — B. 

t  The  iniquitons  decree  for  its  reyocation  was  signed  October  22,  1686.— ^D. 

X  Two  plans  for  conyerting  the  Protestants  were  discussed  in  the  council  of 
state ;  one  proposed  ways  of  gentleness  and  persuasion  in  dealing  with  them ; 
the  other  advocated  prompt  and  violent  means.  The  latter  was  that  of  the 
Jesuits  J  it  was  preferred.  The  Jesuits,  though  clerer  rogues  (Jburbes^f  had 
Tery  narrow  yiews.  They  could  plan  acts  of  destruction  and  crimes,  but  knew 
not  how  to  consolidate  what  they  did.  Hence  it  is  that  they  never  succeeded 
in  permanently  establishing  anything :  the  usual  fate  of  the  authors  of  projects 
based  on  immorality  and  imposture."  Dulaubb  :  Hist,  de  PariSj  p^riode  xiii,  §  6. 

The  pious  F^nelon  opposed,  as  much  as  he  could,  the  iniquitous  means  taken 
to  convert  the  Protestants.  He  wrote  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  to  persuade  the 
king  to  use  them  less  harshly.  The  Jesuit  Lachaise,  royal  confessor,  answered 
the  call  by  erasing  his  name  from  the  register  where  it  was  inscribed  as  the 
fttture  bishop  of  Poitiers.  D'Aguesseau,  intendant  of  Languedoc,  demanded 
his  own  recall,  to  ayoid  persecuting  the  Protestants  abounding  in  that  jurisdic- 
tion.   He  wrote  a  memoir,  also,  in  their  fi»vor;  demonstrating  that  the  con« 
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ehidi  J  passed  into  Holland  and  Germany,  in  the  first  instance ;  but  many 
of  them  afterwards  took  re^ige  in  England  or  the  English  plantations  of 
America,  where  they  were  received  with  open  arms ;  *  as  they  carried 
with  them  their  riches,  their  skill  in  the  nsefnl  arts,  and  their  commercial 
experience:  not  to  mention  that  a  stingmg  sense  of  the  wrongs  they 
endured,  led  many  to  tnm  a  yengefol  arm  against  their  compatriots  in 
the  fields  of  war.  William  III,  the  ultra  Protestant  stadtholder  of 
Holland  and  king  of  England,  more  than  once  charged  French  regiments, 
and  corps  of  the  allies  of  France,  at  the  head  of  brigaded  huguenots : 
the  antagonistic  ranks  of  one  and  the  same  race,  but  of  diverse  religions, 
fighting  against  each  other  with  a  savage  enmity  unknown  to  alien  com- 
batants in  other  parts  of  the  field  of  action. 

What  a  mighty  advantage  would  have  accrued  to  New  France,  if  a 

atraint  pat  apon  them  to  renounce  their  faith  was  impious.    Marshal  de  Yauban, 
the  most  scientific  of  soldiers  and  the  most  enlightened  statesman  of  his  time, 
had  the  courage  to  present  a  memoir  to  Louyois,  in  which  he  proposed  to  abro- 
gate all  the  persecuting  ordinances  that  had  been  issued  against  the  Protestants 
daring  nine  years  before ;  advising  that  their  demolished  or  devastated  temples 
should  be  restored,  and  their  ministers  recalled  from  banishment ;  likewise  to 
oflbr  to  all  those  Protestants  who  had  not  abjured  their  religion  under  compres- 
sion, as  some  had  done,  full  liberty  of  choice  between  the  two  religions  of  their 
country.    In  this  memoir,  he  deplores  the  loss  to  France  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand of  her  people,  and  sixty  millions  of  specie  they  had  taken  abroad ;  as  also 
the  ruin  of  French  commerce,  which  had  been  mostly  in  Protestant  hands.    Add 
to  all,  the  double  loss  of  thousands  of  hardy  mariners  and  brave  soldiers,  who 
had  passed  into  the  fleets  and  armies  of  France's  most  redoubtable  enemies.    As 
for  the  conversions,  real  or  pretended,  made  with  much  trouble,  and  great  cost 
in  bribes,  Ac,  he  said,  that  "  the  constraint  employed  in  bringing  about  these 
conversions  had  inspired  a  general  horror  against  the  conduct  of  some  ecclesi- 
astics, who  surely  put  no  faith  themselves  in  those  sacraments  which  they  thus 
played  with  (tefont  ttnjeu  deprofaner ;)  that  the  project  of  converting  by  yio- 
lent  means  was  execrable,  opposed  in  its  nature  to  every  Christian  grace, 
contrary  to  public  morality  and  sound  civil  polity,  yea,  even  perilous  to  the 
established  religion  itself."  For  a  proof  that  sectarianism  is  always  strengthened 
by  persecution,  the  marshal  cited  the  fact,  that,  in  a  few  years  from  the  mas- 
sacres of  St.  Bartholomew,  begun  Aug.  24,  1672,  on  a  new  estimation  being 
made  of  the  total  population  of  France,  it  was  found  that  the  number  of 
Protestants  in  that  kingdom  had  increased  by  110,000  souls. — Eclaircissementt 
hUtoriques  aur  lea  Causes  de  la  R6vocaiion  de  PEdit  de  Nantes^  tome  premier,  pp. 
180,  368,  369,  373.— J?. 

*  "1681,  Sept.  7,  Charles  II  publishes  an  order  in  council  for  the  entertain- 
ment and  assistance  of  the  French  Protestants,  who  have  fled  hither  for  shelter ; 
for  which  the  French  church  in  London  return  him  their  thanks."  Wadi  : 
BriiiMh  Hutary. 
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Uoensed  emigntum  of  ttie  ProteataDt  population  of  Old  Franoe  bad  laken 
place,  at  this  time,  to  Canada  and  the  newlj  explored  regions  of  the 
Westl  Odidr  inimioal  and  rival  eountries  had  not  then  been  enriobed 
and  strengthened  by  what  the  Frenoh  nation  th^s  lost,  both  in  contena- 
porary  and  coming  times;  nor  had  we,  Grallo-Canadians,  been  reduoed 
to  defend  fidot  to  foot,  against  an  alien  race,  onr  langnage,  our  Ixw^  and 
our  nationality. 

Louis  XIY,  the  dominator  of  Europe,  who  lost  thioiigh  hk  own  &iik 
half  a  million  of  his  best  sabjeots,  oould  spare  only  the  200  soldiecs  aeni 
to  Quebec  to  aid  in  protecting  a  ooontry  ^piadrnple  the  size  of  his  ewa 
kiE^om ;  a  vast  region,  embracing  within  its  limits  ihe  Hudson's  Ba(f 
territory,  Acadia,  Canada,  great  part  of  Maine,  portions  of  the  States  of 
Vermont  and  New  York,  with  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississtppi  I  To 
be  sure,  he  advertised  M.  de  la  Barre  that  he  applied  to  the  English 
home  government  to  prevent  its  American  colonists  from  violating  the 
eenditions  of  the  treaties  dxen  existing  between  the  two  nations,  and  I»d 
tiiem  eease  to  excite  their  savage  neighbors  against  the  Canadians;  he 
aasored  La  Barre  that  die  king  of  Great  Britain  had  in  consequence 
given  strict  orders  to  the  governor  of  New  York,  Colonel  Dougan,  to  be 
oarefiil  in  maintaining  amicable  relations  between  his  people  and  French 
cobnists;  and  therefore  he  (Louis)  did  not  doubt  that  the  British  king's 
desire,  in  that  regard,  would  be  respeeted.  But  Dongan,  whose  people 
had  determined  to  share  with  the  Canadians  the  fiadl  advantages  of  the 
peltry  traffic,  paid  no  attention  to  the  orders  he  received  from  London.^ 
Nay  more,  he  redoubled  his  former  efforts  to  stir  up  in  the  Iroquois  hos- 
tQe  feelings,  and  had  persuaded  the  former  to  lift  the  war-hatchet  against 
allite  of  the  French,  viz.  the  Mi^buis  and  Ottawas;  news  of  which 
having  reached  M.  de  la  Barre,  he  deqMtched  a  trusty  envoy  to  ward  off 
Ae  blow  if  possible,  who  arrived  amongst  the  Oanontagues  en  the  eve  of 
Ae  day  appointed  for  Hie  departure  of  the  Iroquois  warriors  for  Hie 
intended  scene  of  action. 

The  governor's  euvoy  was  well  received,  llie  Iroquois,  who  had  no  inten- 

«  It  is  probable  the  New  Yorkers  were  perfectly  aware  that  Oharies  was  the 
bottd-^late  of  the  f  rench  kin;,  snd,  as  sach,  not  to  be  blindly  obeyed.  With 
the  aid  of  the  latter,  he  was  enabled  to  dispense  with  parKamentary  grants 
altogether ;  in  other  words,  to  reign  despotically,  and  bring  homfliations  npon 
the  British  empire  simaltaneonslj.  His  latest  recorded  prirate  agreeaient  with 
Louis  XLVf  before  the  time  we  have  now  arrived  at,  bore  date  March  14,  1681 ; 
by  which  he  agreed,  on  receiving  200,000  crowns  for  that  year,  and  600,000  in 
the  two  followisig,  to  wHhdraw  gradnally  from  the  Spanish  alliance,  wUch  he 
had  taken  a  pledge  fo  maintain.— S. 
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tioii  to  keep  their  pTomiaes,  agreed  (in  words)  to  exercise  the  forbearanoe 
thiit  was  asked  of  them ;  andoTen  bound  themselves  to  send  a  deputation 
to  Montreal  in  June  following.  But  the  month  of  May,  three  out  of  the 
five  nations  (cantom)  sent  800  warriors,  who  fell  suddenly  upon  the 
HnronS)  Ae  Mlfimis,  and  the  Ottawas:  while,,  not  long  afterwards,  news 
arrived  that  the  other  two  Iroquois  nations,  in  arms,  were  about  to  invade 
Hotttireal  itself.  La  Barre  wrote  to  Paris  an  account  of  the  oritioal 
state  of  afl^irs.  He  said  that  Dongan  employed  French  fugitives  to 
oonduot  his  intrigues  with  the  Iroquois;  he  intimated  that  if  Oanada 
weie  to  be  preserved,  a  grand  effort  must  be  made  to  destroy  the  Tson- 
nonthouans  and  the  Goyogouins,  who  were  the  most  inimical  of  all  the 
tribes  to  the  French,  and  that  for  their  extirpation  a  reinforcement  of 
400  Frendi  troops  would  be  wanted  early  in  spring  following.  Yet 
whilst  his  despatches  to  the  court  thus  breathed  unsparing  war,  his  deal- 
ings with  hostile  natives,  whose  real  character  he  did  not  comprehend, 
were  calculated  to  make  them  conclude  that  he  feared  to  encounter  them. 
By  courting  tlteir  Mendship  or  neutrality  with  undisguised  eagerness,  he 
only  exalted  their  selfHBuffioiency  while  he  drew  upon  himself  their  con- 
tempts The  delates  who  were  to  have  come  to  Montreal  in  June 
(now  past)  not  appearing,  he  applied  to  the  chief  men  of  the  Iroquois 
cantons  to  redeem  their  pledge  to  that  effect.  They  affected  ignorance 
of  having  ever  promised  such  a  thing  i  adding,  than  if  he  had  any 
thing  important  to  say,  he  had  better  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of 
coming  or  sending  to  them,  and  they  would  give  it  due  consideration. 

The  New  Yorkers,  in  order  to  secure  the  feelings  of  preference  the 
Iroquois  ahready  had  for  trading  with  them  rather  than  with  the  French 
colonists,  resorted  to  a  polity, — ^not  unusual  in  competitive  commerce, — 
that  of  selling  goods  under  prime  cost  for  a  time,  in  order  to  ruin  or 
discredit  their  Canadian  rivals :  thus  practically  intimating  that  the  latter 
charged  an  exorbitant  rate  in  bartering  for  peltry.  It  was  known  also,, 
that  the  New  York  fur  traders  were  instigating  the  Iroquois  to  extermi- 
nate all  the  native  allies  of  the  French :  and  that  the  former  were  ready^ 
at  any  time,  to  commence  deadly  hostilities  against  the  French  them- 
selves. The  love  of  lucre  seemed  to  petrify  all  human  feeling  in  the 
hearts  of  people  come  of  two  civilised  nations :  who  were  thus  invitii^, 
severally,  hordes  of  cruel  barbarians  to  take  part  jGmt  or  against  French 
or  Snglish  colonists,  as  the  case  might  be.  After  all,  it  was  natural  to 
expect  that  trading  rivalry  would  take  such  a  form  as  that  most  denoun- 
^  by  the  Canadians,— 4he  giving  a  fJEUstitious  value,  temporarily,  la 
■toek  in  txade^  with  a  view  to  onstinii  competitors;  and  it  would  hvm 
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been  euj  to  oomlMti  oommeroud  guile  with  its  own  weapons,  by  doing 
the  Kke;  bat  this  seemed  to  be  the  last  thing  thought  of  by  the  oom- 
{riaining  fbr  dealers  of  Canada. 

Although  the  Iroquois  were  led  on  to  quarrel  with  the  French  bj 
their  natural  instincts  for  war,  quickened  by  the  incitements  of  the  New 
Yorkers,  who  praised,  bribed,  and  meuaced  them  in  turn,  there  were 
moments  of  reflection  in  which  they  showed  evidences  of  fear  if  not 
respect  for  the  growing  power  of  the  French  in  the  country.  They 
thought  fit  at  last  to  send  deputies  to  Montreal  to  renew  profesaions  of 
amity,  but  in  reality  to  lull  suspicion,  and  hoodwink  thegoTemorasto  their 
intents,  which  all  others  already  distrusted.  The  missionaries,  and  those 
who  knew  the  Iroquois  nature  best,  advised  La  Barre  tobe  on  his  guard ; 
for  some  scouts  had  been  seen  near  Cataraqui,  as  if  watching  for  a  fkyor»- 
ble  moment  to  attack  the  fort  and  carry  it  by  surprise.  But  he  was  not 
to  be  awakened  from  his  illusions :  he  received  the  deceptions  deputies 
with  undue  respect,  actuaUy  caressed  and  dismissed  them  with  presents ! 

This  high  functionary,  who  affected  to  discountenance  the  trading 
monopoly  of  others,*— even  seising  on  Forts  Frontenao  and  St.  Louis  by 
Way  of  vindicating  the  principles  of  free  trade,— abused  his  position  to 
peddle  with  advantage  in  the  peltry  traffic,  by  his  agents.  His  ignoble 
trading  instincts  were  not  compensated,  either,  for  public  well-being,  by 
any  of  the  qualities  now  wanted  in  the  chief  of  a  colony  on  the  brink 
of  war :  and  the  want  of  a  man  equal  to  the  ocoaslon  was  soon  severely 
felt ;  for  the  Iroquois  were  not  slow  to  drop  the  pacific-seeming  mask  thqf 
had  lately  worti. 

As  soon  as  their  hostilities  commenced,the  whole  colony  setup  a  cry  against 
the  ineptitude  of  its  governor-general.  Those  who  were  gentleet  in  their 
eensures  of  his  palterings  with  the  Iroquois  savages,  while  he  was  urging 
the  home  authorities  to  enable  him  to  cut  them  up  root  and  branch,  said 
that  his  advanced  age  made  him  blindly  confiding  on  one  hand,  and  absurd- 
ly distrustful  of  sound  advice  tendered  him  on  the  other.  The  inten- 
dant  wrote  to  Paris,  that  the  people  were  discontented  at  official  tardi- 
ness in  making  preparations  against  a  war  evidently  impending ;  that 
but  for  his  own  effi)rts  to  allay  public  diBcontent,  there  would  have  been 
a  sedition,- perhaps  a  revolt  in  the  colony;  adding  that  if  the  motives  of 
the  people  were  good,  in  giving  vent  to  complaints  against  constituted 
authority,  such  were  to  be  respected,  although  it  was  better  that  they 
should  be  prevented  by  giving  no  good  cause  for  them. 

The  Iroquois,  meanwhile,  were  now  fairiy  in  the  field  or  afloat,  for 
Ihey  started  with  700  canoes  to  assault  Fort  St.  Loub,  then  commanded 
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by  M.  de  Baugy,  lieutenant  of  the  governor's  bodj-goaxd,  and  erer 
siooe  the  post  was  taken  ont  of  the  hands  of  La  Sale.  The  attack  waa 
made,  and  repelled.  It  was  ineumfoent  on  the  governor-general,  now, 
to  deal  the  savages  a  heavy  and  sadden  blow ;  &r  it  was  understood  thai 
the  native  enemies  of  the  colony  had  sent  to  the  tribes  of  Yiiginia  to 
renew  suspended  reUtioos  with  them,  so  that  an  inroad  oonld  be  made 
from  that  side  without  danger  to  the  assailants  from  behind.  For  a 
moment,  he  showed  some  signs  of  acting  with  vigor,  setting  out  for 
Montreal,  to  be  nearer  the  seat  of  war ;  but  his  accustomed  indecision 
got  the  better  of  him.  The  colonists  grew  impatient,  for  they  had  decided 
in  a  general  assembly,  to  run  the  hazards  of  war,  whatever  might  betide; 
jet  they  found  the  governor  wasting  time,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  in  n<^go- 
elating  with  the  lake  tribes  to  join  their  •forces  with  those  of  the  colony. 
In  this,  however,  he  practically  succeeded,  thanks  to  the  influence  of  M. 
Perrot  over  the  aborigines ;  for  Durantaye,  who  was  sent^  ak>ng  with  De 
Loth,  to  propoee  a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive,  was  enabled  to  start  from 
Michigan  with  two  hundred  Canadians  and  five  hnndred  warrion  of  a 
motley  kind,  including  Hurons,  Ottawas,  Outagamis,  &o.,  for  Niagara, 
where  the  governor  promised  to  rendeavous  with  the  forces  from  Quebec 
and  Montreal.  Great  was  the  disappointment  of  the  savages,  who  had 
been  persuaded  with  much  difficulty  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their  friends 
the  French — ^represented  to  them  as  being  in  great  straits,  when  they 
found  no  one  to  meet  them  at  Niagara,  and  learned  some  days  afterwards^ 
that  a  peace  had  been  made  with  the  common  enemy,  the  Iroquoia. 
They  now  returned  to  their  own  country  with  a  discontent  while  they 
eared  not  to  conceal,  albeit  they  were  assured  that  their  peculiar  interests 
had  been  well  provided  for  by  their  French  allies  in  the  treaty  just  ooft- 
eluded. 

The  colonial  forces  were  to  assemble,  as  had  been  intimated,  at  Moni- 
real ;  but  when  they  rendeavoused  there,  M.  de  la  Barre,  instead  oi  direct- 
ing them  at  once  on  the  nearest  vulnerable  point  of  the  five  cantonS|  or 
repairing  to  Niagara  to  join  his  forces  to  the  expected  auxiliaries,  and  ad- 
vancing together  with  an  overwhelming  force  into  the  Iroquois  territory, 
amused  himself  by  corresponding  with  Oolonel  Dongan,  in  hopes  of  the 
latter  sending  the  armed  force  of  his  province  to  join  the  French,  the  two 
together  to  bring  the  Iroquois  to  reason  once  for  alL  Evading  the  in- 
junctions of  the  Duke  of  York  (brother  and  successor  of  Charles  II)  lo 
that  effect,  Dongan  did  his  best  to  baffle,  rather  than  assist,  the  Frenoh 
in  their  campaign  agunst  the  Iroquois.  He  even  offered  the  latter  cour 
aiderable  aid,  but  with  certain  conditions  attached :  yet  these  caused  tha- 
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Begookftion  to  misoiny ;  tbr  theehiefr  of  theoantoDS,  thinkiDg t&ey  woidd 
Imre  a  formidable  French  and  naitTe  fbroe  to  enoonnler  withoat  direel 
Kn^iek  aid^  eeiii  eiiTojs  to  treat  for  peaoe.  The  French  army  was  com* 
poeed  of  700  armed  Canadians,  130  regulars,  and  200  saTsges;  besides 
the  mixed  corps,  700  strong,  expected  from  the  west  The  division  of 
Montreal  had  psssed  ten  or  twdre  days  there,  waitbg  the  resolt  of  tine 
■egooiataon  with  Dongan ;  while  two  weeks  more  were  wasted  at  Oatara* 
qiii.  At  length,  all  delays  ofcr,  the  French  were  able  to  cross  the  lake* 
All  Canada  mnrmnred  at  this  tardiness,  which  might  have  become  lat^ 
to  the  expedition,  had  not  the  Iroquois  come  to  terms.  The  proTisioiio 
the  army  carried  were  spoiling,  and  at  last  fidled  entirely.  Epidemic  dia- 
esses,  the  usual  concomitant  of  starvation,  broke  out,  and  thinned  the 
ranks  of  the  French.  Privations  would  soon  have  broken  them  up  entira* 
lyi  had  not  the  envoys  from  the  Iroquois  confederation  been  met  with,  on 
llie  margin  of  Lake  Ontario,  four  or  five  lesgues  above  Che  river  Oswego, 
near  a  cave  which  has  since  borne  the  name  of  Anse  de  la  Famine.  The 
fovemor-general  was  overjoyed  on  seeing  these  messengers  of  peace :  bat 
the  wily  savages  were  shrewd  enough  to  perceive,  by  tiie  marks  of  satia> 
fiction  which  La  Barre  had  not  tact  enough  to  conceal,  and  by  the 
#retohed  appearance  of  his  army,  that  the  chances  in  the  game  of  war 
were  not  now  on  the  French  side ;  so  they  hesitated  to  profler  the  abso- 
kite  submission  which,  it  is  probable,  they  were  previouaLy  prepared  to 
render.  « 

^'  Nevertheless,  two  of  the  principal  chiefii  of  the  deputation,  named 
Oarakonthi^  and  Onreonati,  spoke  with  mnch  good  sense  and  modem* 
tion:  but  the  Tsonnonthouan  envoy  delivered  an  arrogant  harangue^ 
and  on  the  proposition  being  made  to  him,  for  one  of  the  bases  of  the 
treaty,  that  the  Illinois  tribes,  as  allies  of  the  French,  were  to  be  compre* 
bended  in  the  pacification,  the  orator  replied,  fhat,  so  far  from  leaving 
die  latter  in  peace,  war  against  them  was  meant,  till  either  their  tribes  or 
his  should  be  exterminated.  The  whole  army  was  indignant  at  this 
ita>lence ;  but  what  was  the  surprise  of  all  on  hearing  the  governor-gene- 
ral suggest  a  condition,  that,  whenBoever  the  Iroquois  should  carry  on 
the  hostilities  thus  threatened,  the  French  in  their  territories  should  at 
least  be  saved  ttom  harm  1  This  was  promised,  and  the  peace  concluded 
en  that  sole  condition."* 

M.  de  La  Barre^  whom  the  Jesuit  misnonaries,  espeoiaUy  Pte  Je«i 

•  The  above  passage  is  token  from  ¥.  Bibaad'i  relation  of  the  ciroamataaeei 
attending  a  rbniarkabU  rtminHMu.    It  has  been  inbititated  as  telling  a  pUhnHt 
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lie  LambertiDi,  confirmed  in  his  oppodtioik  to  the  wsr,  promised  the 
jHivi^es,  on  his  part,  that  the  foices  should  be  marehed  off  next  day. 
Xieaving  orders  to  that  effect,  he  at  onoe  disappeared  himself.  Thnsigno- 
minioasly  ended  an  expedition  which  ought  to  have  had  very  different 
sesolte.  The  Five  Nations  hlid  the  doable  adyahtage  of  at  onoe  manifesi- 
ing  their  independenoe  of  English  and  vindioating  Iroquois  pretensions, 
and  to  beoome  the  yirtual  dictators  of  peaoe  to  the  French,  instead  of 
svceiTing  terms  from  them. 

Scarcely  had  La  Barre  reached  Quebec,  when  a  corps  of  soldiers,  sent 
ftom  France,  entered  the  port.  This  reinforcement  was  still  most  desir- 
able, for  few  persons  believed  that  a  pacification,  such  as  that  just  conclu- 
ded, would  long  endure ;  for  the  colonists  with  sUmost  one  accord  (the 
goyemor  being  the  exception)  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their  Illinois 
allies  must  be  defended,  at  all  h^cards,  against  the  Iroquois,  who  might 
attack  them  at  any  moment  The  danger  was  indeed  imminent,  for  it 
aoon  appeared  that  the  latter  were  about  to  take  the  field  once  more. 

The  first  accounts  of  the  storm  that  was  brewing  came  from  the  Jesuit 
jmssionaries  resident  in  the  five  cantons.  They  wrote  that  the  Tsonno»- 
thooans,  though  prepared  for  war,  had  not  yet  set  out,  from  fear  of  a  sur- 
]Nriae.  These  savages  complained  that  they  had  been  attacked  by  the 
Maaooutins  and  MUlmis,  tribes  who  had  gloried  in  French  protection ; 
that  all  the  Iroquois,  of  every  tribe,  had  lately  drawn  closer  together,  for 
nfifence  and  defence ;  that  the  Mahingans  had  promised  the  confederation 
the  aid  of  1200  warriors :  above  all,  that  the  English  were  to  supply  the 
Iroquois  and  their  allies  with  arms  and  ammunition.  It  appeared  even 
that  the  Iroquois  had  already  attacked  the  Mifimis ;  that  the  Tsonnon- 
thouans  were  refusing,  under  divers  pretexts,  to  deliver  1000  beaver 
akins,  the  first  instalment  of  a  large  number  which  they  had  agreed  to 
give  the  French,  by  an  article  of  the  late  treaty :  finally,  that  thejr  inven- 
ted frivolous  excuses  for  not  sending  deputies  of  their  nation  to  Quebec, 
to  regulate  debateable  points  with  the  colonial  authorities. 

While  the  governor-general  was  chewing  thecud  of  reflection  upon  those 
4dni8tor  yet  natural  results  of  his  tardiness  in  war,  and  eagerness  for  peace, — 
qualities  well  befitting  a  trader,  but  not  the  chief  of  a  high-spirited  race  of 
^olonists,--^M.  de  La  Barre,  we  say,  before  he  could  come  to  a  decision  in  a 
yery  perplexed  matter,  was  superseded  in  office  by  the  arrival  (A.  d.  1686) 
<of  tiie  Marquis  de  Denonville,  as  governor-general  of  New  France.  The 
jnarquis,  who  was  also  a  colonel  of  dragoons,  brought  with  him  600  regu- 
lar troops.  This  significant  interposition  of  the  home  government  suffi- 
dently  showed  how  much  it  disapproved  of  the  polity  of  his  predeoessor. 
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The  intendaai  had  fint  writteii  lo  Paris,  in  general  termS)  that  H.  deLa 
Bane  made  the  leoent  peaee  without  neeeari^,  and  to  the  great  ehagrin 
of  the  army  he  had  equipped ;  the  ofieen  and  soldien  in  whieh,  he  added, 
now  heartily  deqwaed  their  puBiUanimoaa  diief.  But  when  the  preeiae 
eonditiona  of  the  Famioe  Cove  patehed-ap  trea^  beoame  known  to  the 
eouneil  of  state,  it  was  deterauaed  at  onoe  to  reeaU  La  Barre,  and  with- 
hold his  Majesty's  ratiiioation  of  a  ''  shamefnl  peaee/' — ^touse  the  offietal 
terms  of  its  dednodation, — by  whieh  the  Illinois  tribes  were  banded  orer 
to  the  nntender  merries  of  their  bitterest  enemies. 

H.  de  DenonTille,  now  head  of  the  eolony,  was  at  ones  a  hsave  ofteer, 
and  a  man  of  a  religioas  tnm  of  mind ;  also  indned  with  a  lofty  sense  of 
honor,  and  pdiahed  in  his  maaneis.  Bat,  as  we  shall  ha^e  soonoeeaabn 
to  see,  he  was  often  liable  to  reQeive  wrong  impressions  of  things;  and 
his  imperfeot  knowIe4ge  of  the  relataons  snbsisting  between  the  French 
and  the  sayage  races,  oansed  him  to  oommit  acts  whidi  Tielated  ererj 
principle  of  equity ;  and  brought  about  that  retributioD  whieh  never  fails 
to  follow,  soon  or  late,  all  violationB  of  the  laws  of  nature  w  ef  nations. 

The  marquis  brought  with  him  to  Canada,  Hke  all  his  predecessors^ 
detailed  instructions  for  his  guidance  in  office.  Among  the  points  to 
which  his  attention  was  particulariy  called,  he  was  infwmed  that  diasiden- 
ces,  damaging  to  the  public  weU-bdng,  had  thitherto  existed  between  the 
governors-general  and  intendants-royal ;  and  he  was  admonished  to  take 
a  conciliatory  course  in  that  r^ard.  With  rei^MCt  to  the  aborigines^ 
he  was  directed  to  sustain  the  cause  of  the  IllincHS  and  ether  tribes,alliea 
ef  the  French,  who  had  been  left  to  their  fitte,  unaided,  by  La  Bane. 
The  latter's  late  polity  was  to  be  disowned,  and  a  vigorous  conrse  to  be 
pursued  with  their  common  enemy,  the  Lroquois  confederation,  whose  pre- 
tensions were  to  be  beaten  down,  and  no  peace  granted  to  those  tribee 
till  they  gave  pledges  to  live  in  peace  with  the  colony  and  all  its  native 
allies. 

The  governor-general  was  fidn  to  pass  a  lew  tranquil  days  at  Quebee 
after  his  arrival,  having  undergone  much  bodily  ^tigue  in  a  stormy  pass- 
age across  ^e  ocean.  As  soon  as  he  was  recovered,  he  set  out  for  Cata- 
raqui,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Iroquois.  He  first  tried  his  powen 
ef  persuasion  on  their  chie&,  to  get  them  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  IIU- 
nob  and  other  tribes ;  who  only  wished  to  live,  he  observed,  on  terms  of 
equality  with  their  neighbiNrs.  His  overtures  were  treated  with  insolence 
or  silent  disdain.  He  saw  plainly,  therefore,  that  to  make  these  barfaai^ 
ians  listen  to  reason,  it  was  necessary  first  to  humble  them  effectually.  A 
manifiBstation  of  the  potency  of  France  was  douUy  needed,  beoauae  of  An 
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reoent  diacredii  brought  upon  the  oolon j,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  savage 
tribes,  by  the  trimming  and  diahonorable  conduct  of  M.  de  La  Barre. 
Bat  available  force  was  wanting  in  the  country  to  act  on  a  sadden,  with 
•ny  chance  of  success,  against  the  Iroquois,  flushed  as  they  were  with 
triumphs  gained  in  n^ociations,  without  the  cost  or  losses  attendant  eveii 
on  saccessfdl  war. 

M.  DenouTille,  noting  the  sparseness  of  population  in  the  colony  itself^ 
and  that,  in  many  of  its  oldest  seigniories,  not  more  than  thirty  to  for^ 
inhabitants  could  be  brought  together  at  any  given  point,  either  to  repel 
attack  on  themselTes,  or  for  the  protection  of  their  Indian  allies,  when 
the  Iroquois  made  their  ceaseless  inroads — this  gOYemor  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  take  the  chances  of  a  two 
years'  war  against  the  Five  Nations,  before  a  permanent  peace  could  be 
impo^  upon  them ;  and  that,  before  commencing  it,  yet  more  reinforce- 
ments must  be  had.  He  therefore  wrote  at  once  to  Paris,  requesting 
that  they  should  be  sent,  with  all  possible  despatch;  assigning  various 
reasons,  each  more  cogent  than  the  other,  that  they  were  indispensable, 
and  ought  not  to  be  delayed. 

The  perplexities  of  the  situation  were  greatly  aggravated  by  the  trad- 
ing relations  of  the  Iroquois  with  the  neighboring  English  colonies. 
Oommercial  interests,  the  strongest  of  all  bonds,  naturally  bound  the  two 
parties  together;  and  the  Five  Nations  were  unjustly  and  selfishly  coun- 
tenanced, at  this  very  time,  even  in  their  most  exorbitant  pretensions, 
bj  the  New  Yorkers,— despite  the  orders  for  the  observation  of  strict 
neutrality  sent  by  the  home  government,  founded  on  the  remonstrances 
of  M.  Barillon,  resident  French  ambassador  at  the  English  court.*  The 
Anglo-colonial  traders,  plying  their  calling  as  far  as  Niagara,  and  even  at 
Michilimakinac,  in  regions  between  Montreid  and  the  near  west,  did  their 
best  and  worst,  defying  all  inhibitions  from  the  mother  country,  to  detach 
the  various  tribes  they  fell  in  with,  from  their  relations  with  the'  French. 
The  governor-general,  in  order  to  put  a  material  curb  upon  immediate 
alien  aggressiveness,  and  to  furnish  points  of  support  in  view  of  coming 

*  TbU  alleged  diaobedlenee  of  the  New  Tork  colonists,  to  orders  from  cotirt, 
is  either  untrue,  or  greatly  exaggerated  :-^"  A  meaanre  of  James  II  (piused  ia 
less,  aa  soon  as  he  saeceeded  to  the  throne),  highly  injurious  to  the  interests 
•f  the  province  of  New  Yorlc,  waa  a  treaty  of  (colonial)  neutrality  with  France 
by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  neither  party  shoald  gire  assistance  to  the 
Indian  tribes  in  their  wars  with  each  other.  This  did  not  prevent  the  French 
from  exciting  hostilities  between  their  Indian  allies  and  the  Fire  Nations,  but 
prohibited  the  Bnglish  from  assisting  their  ancient  friends.'*  FaosT's  £tttory,^ 
iU  U.  8tat€$^  p.  97,  edit.  1838.--^. 
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hostilities  with  the  Iroquois,  caused  Montreal  to  he  walled ;  and  proposed 
that  a  stone  fort  should  be  erected  at  Niagara,^  capable  of  sheltering  a 
garrison  of  400  to  500  men.  This  new  stronghold  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  that  of  Frontenac  at  the  foot  of  the  same  lake,  facing  the 
Iroquois  northern  territories^  would  enable  the  French  to  maintain  their 
fupremacy  in  the  lake  countries  during  peace  as  well  as  war  time,  and 
occasionally  place  the  Iroquois  at  the  discretion  of  the  ooloniBts  even 
ft>r  their  daily  subsistence  in  seasons  when  game  was  scarce  with  them- 
selves ;  their  practice  being,  at  such  times,  to  cross  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  hunt  in  the  regions  beyond. 

As  the  provisions  of  the  marquis  tended  to  notlung  less  than  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Iroquois  entirely  out  of  the  intermediate  wildemesB 
separating  New  France  from  the  north-eastern  English  plantations,  Colond 
Dongan,  fearing  for  the  ultimate  loss  thereby  of  a  traffic  in  peltry  valued 
at  400,000  francs  a  year,  carried  on  by  his  people,  began  to  remonstrate 
with  the  French  authorities,  on  the  evident  preparations  for  hostilities 
making  by  their  orders ;  demanding  to  know  the  purpose  of  lodging  ad- 
ditional troops  and  laying  up  munitions  of  war  at  Oataraqui ;  finally, 
making  a  formal  protest  against  the  erection  of  a  fort  at  Niagara,  on 
territory  which,  he  alleged,  was  within  the  limits  of  the  province  of  New 
York. 

The  mdrquis  replied,  in  a  despatch  addressed  to  the  colonel,  in  which 
he  disposed  severally  of  all  the  proffered  protests :  observing,  first,  that 
England  had  no  just  pretensions  to  the  suzerainty  of  Iroquois  territories, 
since  its  government  ought  to  know  that  the  French  had  taken  possession 
of  that  region,  long  before  any  of  the  English  had  obtained  a  foothold  in 
the  province  now  called  New  York;  which  was  true  enough.f 

Not  content  with  this,  Dongan  convoked  an  assembly  of  deputies  from 
all ,  the  Iroquois  confederation  at  Albany,  and  informed  them  that  the 
French  were  about  to  wage  war  against  all  their  tribes ;  told  them  they 
ought  to  get  the  start  in  hostilities,  and  attack  both  them  and  their  allies 
at  once  when  off  their  guard ;  promising,  that  if  they  would  do  so,  they 
would  be  sure  of  his  countenance.     P^  Lamberville,  a  missionary 

*  In  a  letter  to  the  marquis  de  Setfpielai  (sod  of  Colbert,  and  minister  for  tha 
eolonies  of  France),  dated  May  8,  1686. — B, 

t  True  words  in  sound,  but  perhaps  nnsootbful  in  signification.  If  the  gronnd 
on  which  stands  the  French  fort  of  Niagara,  formed  part  of  a  colony  conquered 
fay  the  English,  surelj  the  rights  of  its  former  possessors  deyolred  on  them, 
even  to  its  farthest  limits  7  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  Canada  asserts  its 
claim  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory,  and  the  western  regions  ending  in  British 
Columbia,  as  the  nationally  territorial  hair  of  New  France.- 
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among  the  Onnonti^eiy  did  aU  he  ooald  to  persoade  the  ohiefti  of  thai 
tribe  to  reject  the  advice  of  Bongan ;  and,  pledging  them  not  to  mardi 
Ugainst  the  French  till  they  heard  from^him,  set  out  to  inform  the  mar- 
qais  de  Denonyille  of  what  was  passing.  Dongan,  divining  the  aim  of 
LamberviUe,  pressed  the  leaders  of  the  canton  yet  more  strongly  to  com* 
me^  a  war.  He  even  tried  to  engage  the  christened  Iroqoois  of  Saolt 
St.  Louis,  and  those  of  the  Lake  of  Two  Mountains,  to  take  up  arms 
against  their  French  protectors.  He  endeavored  to  get  delivered  up  to 
liim  a  brother  of  Pdre  Lamberville,  then  detained  as  a  hostage  by  the 
Onnontagnes.  He  succeeded  imperfectly,  or  not  at  aU,  in  most  of  these 
attempts;  for,  after  some  faint  demonstrations  of  hostility  instigated  by 
him,  the  invading  Iroquois  retired  without  doing  much  harm.* 

*  There  aeems  to  be  a  black  case  made  oat  bere  against  the  Boglish  goremor 
of  New  Tork.  Let  as  throw  some  light  apon  the  subject  from  other  and  neutral 
authorities : — "  The  administration  of  Oolonel  Dongan  was  chiefly  distinguished 
hj  the  attention  he  bestowed  on  Indian  affairs.  The  confederation  of  the  Fiye 
If  at  ions  had  long  existed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  colony ;  and,  by  a  system 
of  wise  and  politic  measures,  it  had  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  degree  of  power 
and  importance  nerer  attained  by  any  other  association  of  the  North  Americaa 
tribes.  They  had  adopted,  among  other  practices,  that  of  incorporating  num- 
bers of  their  enemies  among  themselTes,  and  the  consequence  was  the  acquisition 
of  many  hardy  warriors,  and  even  distinguished  sachems  and  chieft.  When, 
aabseqnently,  the  Tuscarora  tribe  was  vanquished  by  the  South  Oarolina  troops, 
it  was  adopted  in  entirety  by  the  Iroquois,  and  thenceforward  the  confederation 
was  called  the  Six  Nations.  Before  the  arriral  of  Champlain  in  Canada,  they 
liad  driven  the  Adirondacs  to  a  position  near  Quebec ;  but  the  aid  rendered  by 
that  adyenturer,  and  the  use  of  fire-arms  in  several  battles,  turned  the  tide  of 
war,  and  compelled  the  Fire  Nations  to  retreat  into  their  own  country  in  the 
greatest  distress.  The  arrival  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Hudson  river,  at  this  critical 
juncture,  affording  them  a  supply  of  fire-arms,  to  which  their  enemies  had  been 
indebted  for  success,  they  revived  the  war  with  such  impetuosity  and  determin- 
ation, that  the  tribe  of  Adirondacs  were  completely  annihilated.  Henoe 
originated  their  hatred  to  the  French,  and  their  grateftil  attachment  to  the 
people  of  the  New  Netherlands,  which  was  inherited  by  those  of  the  provinoe 
•of  New  Tork. 

''The  French  had  advanced  their  settlements  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
in  1672  built  Fort  Frontenac  on  its  north-west  bank,  near  lake  Ontario:  the 
Jesuits  were  then  conciliating  the  neighboring  Indians,  and  converting  many 
of  them  to  Christianity, — Colonel  Dongan,  perceiving  the  danger  of  these 
encroachments  to  the  interests  of  the  colonies,  entered,  in  conjunction  with  Lord 
HBngham,  governor  of  Virginia,  into  a  definitive  treaty  with  the  Five' Nations, 
tembraciiig  all  the  English  settlements,  and  all  the  tribes  in  alliance  with 
them.  This  treaty  took  place  in  ltf84.  It  was  long  and  inviolably  adhered 
to."— Fbost'b  Hi$t.  qftkeU,  Statu,  pp.  90-7.    Edit,  of  1838.— S. 
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M.  DenonTiOe,  on  learning  that  the  IroqiMHfl  were  making  new  irmp? 
tions,  reaoWed  to  attack  the  tribe  of  Taonnonthonana,  the  promoters  of 
tfaeae  tronblea,  and  the  worst  diapoaed  of  the  five  oantona.  To  cloak  hia 
hoatile  intents,  he  aent  P^  LambenriUe  back  to  the  Onnontagues,  with 
proaents  for  the  chiefs  whom  he  should  be  able  to  secure  as  friends  of  the 
French;  and  directed  the  miaaionary  to  make  an  engagement  for  a  depn- 
iation  from  the  whole  confederation,  to  meet  him  (the  governor-general) 
at  Gataraqoi  in  spring  following.  The  messenger  being  a  venerable  man, 
in  whom  the  tribe  put  unbounded  confidence,  doubted  not,  for  a  moment^ 
that  in  all  which  had  been  done  and  proposed,  good  faith  was  intended 
to  be  kept:  and  then  it  was,  they  drew  off  the  warriors  who  had  taken 
the  field,  as  intimated  above.  Simultaneously,  French  agents  endeavored 
to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  lake  tribea,  scattered  as  these  had  been 
through  the  intrigues  of  the  New  Yorkers.  The  summer  of  1686 
passed  in  preparations  for  war,  and  in  (fraudful)  negociations  for  peace. 
The  Iroquois,  who  could  never  be  long  tranquil,  resumed  their  inroads ; 
bands  of  them  attacked  the  allies  of  the  French,  and  facilitated  the 
efforts  which  they  made  to  engage  the  Miftmis,  the  Hurons,  and  the 
Ottawas  to  take  up  arms  a^n.  '^  The  five  cantons,"  wrote  Denonville 
to  M.  de  Seignelai, ''  who  like  the  English  only  for  the  bw  prices  they  fix 
on  their  merohandise  in  barter  for  peltry,— otherwise,  preferring  us  to 
them, — aim  at  the  perdition  of  all  other  native  nations,  intending  after- 
wards to  overwhelm  the  colony  and  become  undisputed  masters  of  the 
country.  Colonel  Dongan,  who  wishes  to  extend  his  authority  to  Niagara, 
receives  our  deserters  kindly,*  whom  he  finds  useful  for  ruining  our 
oommeroe,  and  extending  his  own ;  and  I  am  obliged  to  keep  measurea 
with  them  till  I  be  ready  to  fall  on.  I  learn  that  the  five  cantons  hav« 
marched  against  the  Mi&mis,  and  the  savages  of  the  Baie  dea  Puants, 
and  that  they  ruined  one  village  of  those  parts;  but  the  hunters  of  the 
bay  having  turned  upon  the  devastators  and  defeated  them,  the  latter 
determined  to  be  avenged.     They  have  therefore,  since  then,  killed  many 

*  la  a  long  Report  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Trade  at  London,  in  168t, 
Dongan,  after  charaeterising  the  Fiye  Nations  as  the  most  warlike  people  of 
America,  and  serying  as  a  bulwark  for  the  English  against  the  French,  added, 
that  he  disallowed  all  parley  between  the  christened  savages  and  the  Iroqaoif 
except  at  Albany ;  that  he  had  recalled  several  hundred  savages  who  had  passed 
into  Ganada,  and  given  them  lands  on  the  Hadson ;  that  it  was  needful  to  erect 
forts  to  secure  the  country  as  far  as  to  the  bay  of  Mexico,  because  the  French  now 
laid  claim  to  it,  without  other  right  than  twenty  years'  of  (nominal)  possession, 
4c 
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of  the  ntinoiB.    They  now  keep  no  tenns  with  hb,  and  pillage  oar  canoes 
whenever  Uiej  fall  in  with  Uiem." 

The  oommanders  of  forts  Michilimaokinao  and  Detroit  had  reoeiTed 
orders  to  put  them  in  a  state  of  defenoe,  to  prerent  the  i^proaohes  of 
the  English  towards  Miohilimaokinac.  Those  officers  were  to  colleol 
abnndanoe  of  proyisions,  and  store  them  for  the  use  of  the  annj  in  the 
ensning  campaign,  and  to  descend  afterwards  to  Niagara  with  as  many 
Canadians  and  native  warrion  as  remained  at  their  disposal.  They  were 
enjoined,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  all  with  secrecy,  as  weU  as  diligence. 

Meanwhile,  the  king  charged  his  ambassador  at  the  English  court  to 
prefer  new  complaints  against  the  proceedings  of  Dongan,  and  to  press 
for  the  nomination  of  commLssioners  to  settle  the  respeotiTe  boundaries 
of  the  American  colonies  of  the  two  nations.  His  Majesty  also  sent  the 
reinforcements  demanded  by  the  governor-general,  with  orders  to  ad 
vigorously,  so  as  to  finish  the  war  before  the  yearwere  out.  They  airived 
at  Quebec  eariy  in  1687 ;  and  were  composed  of  800  men  of  a  bad  classy 
headed  by  chevalier  de  Yaudreuil,  who  gained  distinction  at  the  takii^ 
of  Yalenciennes  in  1677;  and  several  descendants  of  whom  afterwards 
governed  the  colony.  Yaudreuil  entered  the  corps  of  the  Mousquetaires 
when  14  years  old;  he  made  several  campaigns  in  Flanders,  and  had  reached 
the  grade  of  quarter-master.  Part  of  his  regiment  was  forthwith  sent 
on  to  Montreal,  to  join  a  corps  then  forming  in  the  island  of  St.  Helen's^ 
opposite  that  place,  under  the  order  of  M.  de  Callieres,  a  veteran  who 
had  served  for  twenty  years  in  the  French  armie&  The  corps  thus 
assembled  now  amounted  to  832  regulars,  800  militia,  and  400  savages. 
''  With  all  this  superiority  of  force,"  says  one  author,  ^'  Denooville  was 
injudicious  enough  to  b^n  hostilities  by  an  act  which  dishonored  the 
French  name  in  the  eyes  of  the  aborigines ;  that  name  which,  amid  aH 
their  savageries,  they  had  hitherto  learned  to  respect  as  well  as  fear.*' 
In  plainer  words,  the  marquis,  desiring  to  strike  the  Iroquois  with  terrori 
caused  the  chiefs  sent  as  deputies  by  the  intermediation  of  P^re  Lamber- 
ville,  acting  by  his  own  directions,  to  be  seised  at  Oataraqui,  and  shipped 
in  chains  to  France  1  The  news  of  this  violent  and  treacherous  act, 
which  was  loudly  disapproved  by  the  colonists,  naturally  inflamed  the 
minds  of  the  Iroquois,  and  incited  them  to  vow  vengeance  against  the 
French.  The  life  of  P^re  Lamberville  was  now  in  imminent  peril,  to 
begin  with.  [Happily,  it  was  safe;  thanks,  not  to  '^  pious  "  faith,  but  to 
heathen  magnanimity.]  The  elders  of  the  Onnontaguei  summoned  the 
missionary  who  had  been  the  unwilling  instrument  for  the  betrayal  of 
the  flower  of  the  Five  Nations  into  the  hands  of  their  oppressor,  and  thuft 
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mUmmoi  him:— <<  We  hive  ffwery  fight  to  treat  thee  as  our  foe,  h«t  m* 
have  not  the  inclination  to  do  so.  We  know  tiij  nature  too  well ;  thine 
heart  has  had  no  share  in  oanaing  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  to  na. 
We  are  not  80  nnjnat  as  to  pnniah  thee  for  a  crime  that  thou  abhorreafc 
m  much  as  we,  and  in  committing  which  thou  wast  made  an  nnconscions 
installment.  Bnt  thon  mnat,  perforee,  leave  ns.  Every  one  of  onr  people 
may  not  see  matters  in  the  same  light  as  we  do,  and  some  might  wiah 
ihee  harm.  When  onr  yonng  men  chant  the  song  of  war,  they  maj 
haply  regard  thee  as  a  traitor,  who  has  been  the  means  of  consigning 
4heb  chieib  into  hard  and  deeding  bondage ;  they  may  listen  only  to 
the  soggestions  of  their  own  just  indignation ;  they  may  take  connad 
enly  of  their  fnry;  and  we,  aged  and  feeble  as  we  an,  shall  not  have  the 
power  to  snatoh  thee,  in  snoh  an  hoar,  finom  their  vengeful  grasp.'* 
Having  thns  spoken,  these  grtatjiearted  "  savages"  furnished  the  worthy 
missionaiy  with  guides  to  lead  hkn,  by  devious  paths,  out  of  the  coun- 
try, with  orders  not  to  quit  him  till  assured  of  his  safety. — ^Another 
Jesuit,  P^  Millet,  when  in  extremity,  was  by  a  (really  pious)  native 
^woman,  saved  from  being  burnt  alive,  by  adopting  him  as  her  son. 

Louis  XrV  had  the  grace  to  be  ashamed  of  the  violation  of  the  lew 
of  nations  by  his  deputy,  and  censured  his  conduct  Nevertheless,  certain 
official  orders,  sent  over  during  the  colonial  administration  of  M.  de  La 
Barre,  and,  more  recently,  to  Denonville  himself  and  M.  de  Champignyy 
gave  a  color  of  authority  for  sending  the  Iroquois  to  the  galleys,  aa 
levolted  subjects  of  ''  the  great  monarch."*  But  here  the  sacredneas  of 
the  ambassadorial  character  had  been  most  grossly  outniged,as  was  remarked 
etihat  time.  The  act  waa  too  bad  to  be  justified,  and  was  of  course  die- 
elaimed,  even  for  polity's  sake,  if  for  no  higher  reason.  The  Iroquois 
then  in  France,  were  unchained,t  <^<i  hurried  back  to  Canada,  so  th^t 

*  "  For  a  considerable  time  back,  Louis  XIV  had  given  orders,  that  the  Iroquois 
prisoners  of  war  should  be  sent  to  France,  and  chained  to  the  oar  in  the  state 
penal  galleys ;  becanse,  to  use  the  exact  words  of  the  royal  miBsive,  *  these 
aavagee  being  strong  and  robust,  will  be  most  useful  in  our  convict  ▼easels.'  *' 
M.  Boiaod:  Hitt.  du  Omocfa,  i.  L32.  One  woald  be  tempted  to  think  that  the 
four  copper  colored  male  colossi,  or  chained  human  figures,  now  preserved  at 
the  Hotel-des-Invalides,  Paris,  were  cast  to  commemorate  the  capture  of  the 
Iroquois  chieft  by  M .  Denonville,  did  we  not  know  that  they  long  ornamented 
the  pedestal  of  the  original  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV  in  the  Place- des- 
Tictoires  of  that  city ;  and  that  they  symbolised  captives  of  Buropean  popula- 
•iSons  really  or  preteodedly  conquered  by  that  vain  glorious  king.^B. 

t  Smith,  in  his  History  of  New  York,  pretends  that  this  capture  was  an  infirac- 
tion  of  the  treaty  of  Whitehall,  signed  in  1686,  on  the  part  of  Louis  XIV,  and 
James  II,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  « the  fur  trade  with  the  natives  should 
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Aair  railontioii  might  leawo,  if  it  did  not  quite  prerenttlieeominifliBotf 
of  BUfik  veDgeftd  reiHriBak  as  thdr  eompatriotB  were  likely  to  niake,  on 
llieir  aoooatit,  upon  the  pereone  of  the  oolooiste.  Meanwhile  the  goteP' 
Bor-general,  repeating  his  ahominable  stroke  of  kidnapping,  got  together 
as  many  of  the  Iroquois  as  his  emissaries  eonld  lay  hands  on,  intending 
to  send  them  to  the  galleys  at  Marseilles;  while  John  Boehart,  sienr  d9 
Ohampigny,  the  intendant,  in  imitation  of  his  prineipal,  deverly  allured 
s  number  of  the  obnoxious  nation  to  Frontenac,  by  inviting  them  to  i^ 
Vanquet,  and  when  arriTod  there,  put  them,  ironed,  into  the  prison  of  the» 
ftrt.  A  royal  order  ^r  the  release  of  these  and  the  other  riotims,  saved 
them  from  the  suffering  endured  by  their  ehiefs  in  the  hold  of  the  trans- 
pert  whieh  bore  the  latter  to  and  fit)m  Pranee. 

The  oorps  eoUeoted  in  St.  Helen's  island,  embarked  in  400  boats  w  oanoes^ 
aseended  the  St  Lawrenoe  to  the  appointed  soene  of  aetion.  The 
Canadians,  divided  into  fbur  battalions,  had  for  ohiefe,  Messrs.  Lavaltrie, 
Berthier,  Orandrille,  and  Longneuil.  To  avoid  the  blame  whieh  fell  afore- 
tnne  upon  M.  de  Meides,  fbr  hm  not  haring  followed  the  expedition  of 
M.  de  L9  Barre,  the  intendant  aooompanied  the  troops,  who  disembarked 
ait  the  Riridre  des  Sables,  on  the  maigin  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  axial 
point  of  the  territory  meant  to  be  invaded,  near  where  the  Iroquois  ii^ 
anns  were  intrenohed«  The  same  day  the  little  army  was  strengthened 
by  an  additional  foroe  of  600  men,  led  from  Detroit  by  Messrs.  L» 
Dorantaye,  Tonti  and  De  Luth.  These  offioers  had  taken  prisons 
seventeen  finglishmen  whom  they  found  orossing  Lake  Huron  on  their 
Way  to  Miohilimackinae  for  trafficking  purposes,  in  oontravention  of  the 
treaty  between  the  two  crowns.* 

After  some  days'  rest,  DenonviUe  set  out  in  search  of  foemen.  His 
men  suffered  much  from  the  summer  heat.  The  country  they  had  t» 
ctoas  being  hilly  and  marshy,  was  favorable  to  ambuscades,  and  had 
tlierefore  to  be  traversed  with  precaution.  The  IroquMs  had  been  infor-. 
med  that  the  French  were  i^plfoaching,  by  one  of  their  own  people,  who, 

be  free  to  FreQch  and  Bnglish  alike.''  The  document  itself  proTes  the  direct 
contrary.  The  Frenchman  who  served  the  Bnglish  traders  as  a  guide  was  shot 
bjr  order  of  DenonTille,  .without  form  of  process ;  an  arbitrary  proceeding  eoni- 
demned  by  Lahontan,  bat  Justified  by  Oharleroiz.— 1^. 
*  It  would  appear  that  the  Iroquois  were  mo^  advanead  in  material  civiUsa^ 
.  «aeii|  as  well  as  more  brave  than  the  people  of  other  nations  of  the  aborigiack 
f  he  habit  of  raising  grain  and  storing  it,  and  keeping  domestic  animals,  which 
in  their  case,  according  to  M.  Biliaud,  were  "  nne  quantity  inmiense  de  poor- 
caaux, "  put  them  at  the  head  of  all  the  contemporary  native  races  of  the  central 
wilderness  of  the  North  Amsriean  coBtiae&t.«— B. 
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after  hxnog  been  eapiored,  had  eaeaped,  and  hastened  to  aonnd  tlie 
alenn.     The  Taonnonthonans  aet  fire  to  the  horde  {village)  and  retrent- 
ed;  but  reoorering  their  oonfidenoe,  ihej  retomedy  and  walohed   ao 
opportunity  to  trip  np  the  heels  of  the  invadera.     Three  hundred  of 
them  took  post  on  a  brook,  whioh  ran  between  two  wooded  hiUa,  in  front 
of  their  town  (bourgade) ;  and  600  more  enaooneed  themadvea  in  a  reedy 
momaa,  at  aome  diatanoe.     In  thia  position,  they  waited  the  advanoe  of 
the  Frenoh.     The  vanguard  of  the  latter,  indnoed  to  qnioken  its  maroh 
on  observing  oertain  indieationa  pnrpoeelj  put  in  their  way  to  nige  than 
on,  got  a  oonsiderabie  way  ahead  of  the  main  body,  and  aoon  neared  the 
guarded  brook.    The  300  Iroquoia,  had  they  acted  with  prudenoor 
would  have  allowed  the  French  vanguard  to  paaa,  got  into  its  rear,  and 
driven  the  men  upon  the  second  ambuscade ;  but  dealing  with  the  van  as 
if  it  had  been  the  entire  army,  and  observing  that  it  waa  chiefly  composed 
of  natives,  they  uttered  the  war-whoop,  and  dischaiged  their  pieces.    At 
thia  fire  from  an  unaeen  enemy,  most  of  the  savagea  took  to  flight,  and 
the  panic  spread  for  a  moment  among  the  soldiers  who  were  coming 
behind,  who  happened  to  be  men  unaccustomed  to  bush  fighting.     The 
christened  savi^es  present,  and  the  Abenaquia,  on  the  contrary,  held 
their  ground.     A  few  minutes  more,  and  Lavaltrie  came  up,  at  the  head 
of  some  battalions  of  militia,  marching  quick  step,  the  drums  beating  a 
charge.     Fear  now  paaaed  to  the  enemy's  men,  who  fled  to  the  marsh, ' 
and  commmunicated  their  own  panic  to  thoee  there  posted,  when  all  fled 
together  pell-mell,  throwing  away  their  arma  as  they  ran.     The  loss  of 
the  French  was  small  in  thia  skirmish ;  that  of  the  Iroquoia  was  45  killed 
and  60  wounded.     The  conquerors  bivouacked  on  the  spot,  fearing  a 
surprise.     The  native  alliea  took  posaession  of  the  dead  bodies,  and,  as 
was  their  usage,  got  up  a  cannibnl  feast  with  the  human  renudns. 

Next  morning,  the  army  advanced  to  the  burnt  village  of  the  Taon- 
Bonthouans,  seated  on  a  hill,  the  summit  of  which  was  crowned  with 
several  towers,  the  contour  of  which  stood  out  picturesquely  from  the 
sky  behind.  These  were  the  granaries  of  the  tribe;  and  therein  were 
found  400,000  bushels  of  maize,  whioh  the  owners  had  not  had  the  time 
to  destroy.  The  dwellings  were  already  destroyed;  only  the  tombs  of 
the  departed  remained  erect.  The  interior  of  the  country  was  ravaged 
during  ten  days ;  the  standing  crops  were  destroyed,  and  live  stock  slaugh- 
tered. No  opponent  appeared,  the  whole  population,  in  fact,  having  • 
quitted  the  country :  some  of  the  people  took  refoge  with  the  GoyogouioB, 
others  crossed  the  mountain  for  Yirginia,  leaving  stragglers  to  die  behind 
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fliem.    This  flight  reduced  the  nnmbers  of  the  TsonnoDthouans  by  a 
moiety,  and  greatly  humbled  the  whole  Iroquois  confederation.* 

Denonville  took  formal  poflseasion  of  the  country;  but  instead  of 
inarching  against  the  other  cantons,  as  was  expected  by  all,  the  allied 
savages  included,  the  moment  being  propitious  to  strike  at  the  heart  of 
the  Iroquois  confederation,  panic^truck  for  the  time — instead  of  follow- 
ing up  the  success  his  soldiers  had  gained  for  him,  the  marquui  sent  away 
a  part  of  his  forces,  and  with  the  rest  retired  towards  the  river  Niagara^ 
there  erecting  a  fort,  in  which  he  placed  a  garrison  of  100  men,  who  all 
perished  by  an  epidemic  disease  which  broke  out  among  them. 

The  results  of  this  campaign  were  not  proportionately  important  to  the 
cost  incurred  in  its  preparation,  nor  to  the  expectations  it  had  raised. 
A  skilful  leader,  with  such  a  force  as  Denonville  had  in  hand,  would 
assuredly  have  finished,  in  a  year's  time,  the  war  thus  happily  commenced ; 
but  the  governor  tarried  too  long  in  the  countrjr  he  overran  when  there 
remained  others  beyond  to  conquer ;  and  he  staid,  in  mid-course,  to  found 
a  stronghold,  not  immediately  useful.  He  certainly  had  sound  ideas 
on  many  points ;  but  he  had  a  speculative  rather  than  an  energetic  mind, 
and  was  not  prompt  in  action.  Few  governors  of  Canada  ever  set  down 
tm  paper  more  sage  maxims  for  its  proper  administration,  yet  fewer  still 
left  it  in  a  sadder  plight  than  he  did.  It  was  he  who,  with  the  intendant, 
advised  the  minister  for  the  colonies  ''  to  send  sturdy  peasants  as  colonists, 
men  used  to  handle  hatchet  and  pick-axe,''  to  dear  the  bush.  It  was  he 
too  who  complained  of  the  over  abundance  of  nobles  in  the  colony. 
^ While  upon  this  subject,"  wrote  he  in  1686,  "I  ought  to  give  an 
account  to  Monseigneur  of  the  penury  of  several  many-childed  families 
on  the  brink  of  b^gary,  yet  all  of  noble  blood,  or  reputed  such.  The 
&mily  of  St.  Ours  I  may  first  mention.  ^  He  is  a  worthy  esquire  of  Dau- 
phiny  (a  relation  of  Marshal  d'Estradee),  encumbered  with  a  wife  and 
ten  children.  The  parents  seem  quite  depressed  with  a  sense  of  their 
poverty.  Tet  the  children  disdain  no  honest  means  for  lessening  this 
evil,  for  I  have  seen  two  of  their  grown  daughters  cutting  com  and  hold- 
ing the  plough.'*  Other  good  fiunilies  indicated  as  in  poor  circumstances 
By  the  governor  were  the  Linctdts,  the  Aillebousts,  the  Dugu^  the  Bou- 
Ohers,  the  d' Arpentignys,  the  Tillys.  The  wife  and  daughter  of  M.  Tilly 
oultivated  the  family  farm.    Denonville  expressed  his  fears  lest  the  sons 

of  such  needy  parents  might  pass  over  to  the  English,  whose  traders  he 

_.  _  -  ■     ^  ■  _  ■     ■  ■  

•  M.  Bibaad  si^s,  <<  Tiie  hunllUtion  of  the  trib«  was  almost  the  ooly  fruit 
•f  the  expedition.  The  savages  retunied  to  their  countiy  as  soon  as  the  Femch 
cetired  flrom  it."    But.  du  Cariada^  1. 138.— S. 
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ftdded  "  spared  no  paina  to  allare  owe  hnateiB  to  regioiia  where  ftej  p«ir> 
■ae  their  traffic  north  of  the  St  Lawrenoe,  and  towards  the  frontiws  of 
New  Engknd.'' 

In  the  same  dispatch  he  recommended  that  nonebnt  the  rich  should  be 
ennobled ;  for,  wrote  he  sagely,  "  to  make  a  noble  in  this  country  of  one 
apt  neither  at  trade  nor  any  other  useful  occupation,  is  merely  adding  to 
the  number  of  idlers.  He  ^^liedfor  pilots  and  mariners,  also;  and  pro* 
posed  to  open  up  a  way  of  communication  oferlaad  between  Canada  and 
Acadia. 

The  retreat  of  Benonyille  from  the  promising  scene  of  action,  was  a 
signal  for  the  Iroquois  to  recommence  their  invasmns,  which  now  attained 
a  more  sanguinary  and  devastating  character  than  ever  before.  Thdc 
reprisals  on  the  frontier  were  terrible,  and  put  the  whole  colony  in  a  state 
of  consternation.  With  unappeasable  rage  in  their  hearts,  these  barbar- 
ians desolated  all  western  Canada  with  fire  and  hatchet.  (Colonel  Dongan^ 
who  wrote  to  London  that  the  French  had  invaded  the  English  territory, 
fomented  their  hostile  feelings  with  much  skill,  treating  them  as  brother^ 
allies  rather  than  as  savage  partisans;  he  excited  th^r  patriotic  feelings^ 
and  inspired  them  to  defend  their  country  with  all  the  energy  of  theur 
fiery  natures.  He  promi^  to  succour  them,  provided  they  received  no 
French  missionary  and  would  not  repair  to  Cataraqui  He  made  an 
offer  to  the  residents  at  the  Sault  St.  Louis,  to  send  them  an  English 
Jesuit  priest ;  and  strove  to  bring  them  nearw  to  New  York  by  assigning 
to  them  lands  they  would  find,  he  said,  superior  to  those  he  wanted  them 
to  leave.  He  tried  to  play  the  mediator's  part  between  the  French  and 
the  Iroquois ;  proposing  conditions,  however,  to  the  former,  which,  he 
knew,  they  would  not  accept.  He  aflboted  the  tone  of  a  dictator  in  name 
of  the  Five  Nations.  He  said  to  P^re  Francois  Yaillant  that  no  peace 
could  be  had  with  the  Iroquois  till  their  kidnaj^ped  chiefs  were  sent  back 
from  France ;  that  the  christened  Iroquois  of  Sault  St  Louis,  and  of  the 
Mountain,  must  needs  return  to  their  compatriots ;  that  the  French  ought 
to  raie  their  forts  at  Cataraqui  and  Niagara;  finally,  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  compensate  the  Tsonnonthouans  for  the  damage  they  had  done 
them.  Dongan  aflerwards  assembled  the  elders  of  the  Five  Nations  to 
inform  them  that  the  French  govemor^neral  was  anxious  for  a  pacifica- 
tion,  and  advised  them  to  insist  on  obtainii^  certain  conditions  which  he 
enumerated  for  their  direction.  He  added,  *'  I  wish  you  to  quit  the  wa^ 
hatchet,  it  is  true,  but  I  demre  not  that  you  bury  it;  content  yourself 
with  hiding  it  under  the  grass.  The  king,  my  master,  has  forbidden  me 
to  supply  you  with  arms  or  ammunition  should  you  continue  the  war;  butif 
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tiie  Freiidi  veftuw  Ikiy  oonditions,  yoa  shall  want  for  nothing,  even  if  I 
pfty  the  006t  myself,  rather  than  yon  should  renounce  so  good  a  cause. 
Stand  on  your  guard  erer,  lest  some  new  snare  of  the  enemies  should  be 
epread  fixr  you,  and  make  all  ready  to  fall  upon  them  unawares,  either  by 
way  of  lake  Ontario  or  of  lake  Champlain,  as  soon  as  you  find  it  expedient 
to  recommence  the  war." 

On  their  part  the  aborigines  of  the  lake  countries  were  much  cooled  in 
Hieir  wonted  attadbment  to  French  interests,  especially  the  Hurous  of 
Hiohilimaokinao,  who  kept  up  underhand  relations  with  the  Iroquois, 
•Ithoogh  they  had  fboght  against  them  in  the  late  campaign.  These 
news,  conjoined  to  the  epidemic  which  broke  out  in  Canada  after  the 
army's  return  to  quarters,  and  made  great  ravages,  induced  the  governor 
to  renounce  the  project  of  a  second  expedition,  and  gave  the  Iroquois  an 
opportanity  to  menace  the  fort  of  Frontenac  and  even  that  of  Ghambly. 
The  latter  was  invested  all  of  a  sudden,  by  the  Agniers  and  Hahingans, 
and  owed  its  safety  to  the  promptitude  with  which  the  people  of  the 
oountiy  flew  to  the  rescue.  The  savage  bands  glided  as  far  as  the  island 
of  Montreal,  where  one  of  them  assaulted  a  block-house,  strove  to  raise  its 
paUsades,  and  were  driven  off  with  difficulty ;  a  second  band,  200  strong, 
ftU  upon  another  place,  killed  several  people,  and  burnt  some  houses,  but 
aft  last  were  defeated.  These  petty  attacks,  however,  were  but  the  fore- 
mnners  of  more  terrible  irruptions  during  the  following  years. 

The  situation  of  the  coloniste  at  this  time  was  certainly  anything  but 
enviable.  They  literally  "  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  alarms,"  yet  their 
steady  courage  in  fiieing  perils,  and  their  endurance  of  privations  when 
unavoidable,  were  worthy  of  admiration.  A  lively  idea  of  what  they  had 
to  resist  or  to  sufier,  may  be  found  by  reading  the  more  partaoular  parte 
of  the  governor's  despatehes  to  Paris.  For  instance,  in  one  of  these,  he 
wrote,  in  reference  to  the  raids  of  the  Iroquois:  "  The  savages  are  just 
SD  many  animids  of  prey,  scattered  through  a  vast  forest,  whence  they  are 
ever  ready  to  issue,  to  raven  and  kill  in  the  adjoining  countries.  After 
their  ravines,  to  go  in  punuit  of  them  is  a  constant  but  almost  bootless 
task.  They  have  no  settled  place,  whither  they  can  be  traced  with  any 
certainty  -,  they  must  be  watohed  everywhere,  and  long  waited  for,  witii 
flre-arms  ready  primed.  Many  of  their  lurking  places  could  be  reached 
only  by  bloodhounds,  or  by  other  savages  as  our  trackers :  but  those  in 
our  service  are  few,  and  native  allies  we  have  are  seldom  tmstwcNrthy;. 
they  fear  the  enemy  more  than  they  love  us ;  and  they  dread,  on  their 
own  adfish  account,  to  drive  the  Iroquois  to  extremity.  It  has  been, 
resolved,  in  the  present  stndt,  to  ereet  a  finrtresB  in  every  seigniory,- as  a 
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place  of  ahdter  Sir  balpkiB  people  mi  live  stook,  at  timeiiriieB  Uie  opes 
country  is  oremm  with  ravagen.  Aa  matten  now  stand,  the  arable 
groanda  lie  wide  apart,  and  are  ao  begirt  with  bnah  thai  cveiy  thicket 
around  serrea  as  a  point  liar  attack  by  a  savage  fte ;  in  ao  madi  that  an 
army,  broken  np  into  aoattered  poats^  would  be  naedfol,  to  ptoteet  the 
cultivatorB  of  our  cleared  lands."* 

Nevertheless,  at  one  time,  hopes  were  entertained  that  more  peneeful 
times  were  coming.  In  effect,  negoeiations  with  the  Five  Nations  wave 
recommenced ;  and  the  winter  of  1687-8  was  passed  in  goings  to  and 
fro  between jthe  colonial  authorities  and  the  leadeiB  of  the  IroquMa,  with 
whom  several  conferences  were  holden.  A  canespondence,  too,  was  main- 
tained by  the  governor  with  Odonel  Dongan ;  the  latter  intimnting,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  that  he  had  formed  a  league  of  all  the  Iroquois  tribei^ 
and  put  arms  in  their  handa,  to  enable  them  to  defend  British  cdcmial 
territory  against  all  com6rs.t 

The  Iroquois  confederation  itself  sent  a  d^utation  to  Canada,  which 
was  escorted  as  far  as  lake  8t  Frangois  by  1200  warriors, — a  significani 
demonstration  enough.  The  envoys,  after  having  put  forward  their  pr^ 
tensions  with  much  stateliness  and  yet  more  address,  said  that,  neverthe- 
less, their  people  did  not  mean  to  press  for  all  the  advantages  they  had 
the  right  and  the  power  to  demand.  They  intimated,  that  they  were  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  comparative  weakness  of  the  colony ;  that  the  Iroquoif 
could  at  any  time  burn  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  pillage  their  stores, 
waste  their  crops,  and  afterwards  easily  rase  the  forts.  The  governor* 
general  in  reply  to  these  (not  quite  unfounded)  boastings  and  arrogant 
assumptions,  said  that  Colonel  DoDgan  claimed  the  Iroquois  as  English 
subjects;  and  admonished  the  deputies  that,  if  such  were  the  case,  then 
they  must  act  according  to  his  orders,  which  would  neeessarily  be  pacific, 
France  and  Bngland  not  now  being  at  war :  whereupon  the  deputies  res> 
ponded,  as  others  had  done  before,  that  the  confederation  formed  an  inde> 
pwdent  power,  that  it  had  always  resisted  French  as  well  as  English 
supiemaoy  over  its  subjects ;  and  that  the  coalesced  Iroquois  would  be 
neutral  or  friends  or  else  enemies  to  one  or  both,  at  discretion,  '^  for  we 
have  never  been  conquered  by  either  of  you,"  they  said ;  adding,  that, 
«  as  they  held  their  country  immediately  from  God,  they  acknowledged 
no  other  master." 

It  did  not  appear,  however,  that  there  was  a  perfect  accordance  amongit 

•  Letter  to  M.  Seignelai,  Augatt  10,  1688. 

t  J)ocum§nti  de  Paris  €t  d€  Londru.  Documentary  Hfstofy  of  New  Tork,  by 
B.  B.  (yOallaghaa,  vol.  i. 
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the  envoys  on  all  pointa,  for  the  deputies  ftom  Onnontagnei,  the  Oa- 
neycmthsy  i^id  Qoyogouins  agreed  to  a  trace,  on  conditions  proposed  by 
H.  Denonvilie ;  namely,  that  all  the  native  allies  of  the  French  should 
1^  comprehended  in  the  treaty.  They  undertook  that  deputies  [others 
than  some  of  those  present  ?]  should  be  sent  from  the  Agniers  and 
Tsonnonthouan  cantons,  who  were  then  to  take  part  in  concluding  a 
treaty :  that  all  hostilities  should  cease  on  every  side,  and  that  the  French 
.should  be  allowed  to  re-victual,  undisturbed,  the  fort  of  Oataraqui  .The 
truce  having  been  agreed  to  on  those  bases,  five  of  the  Iroquois  remained 
(one  6a  each  canton),  as  hostages  fbr  its  terms  being  observed  faithfully. 
Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  several  roving  bands  of  Iroquois,,  not 
advertised,  possibly,  of  what  was  pending,  continued  to  kill  our  people, 
bum  their  dwellings  and  slaughter  live  stock,  in  different  parts  of  the 
colony;  for  example,  at  St  Fran9oi8,  at  Sorel,  at  Contrecodur,  and  St. 
Ours.  These  outrages  however,  it  must  be  owned,  did  not  long  continue ; 
and  roving  corps  of  savages,  either  singly  or  by  concert,  drew  off  from 
tiie  invaded  country  and  allowed  its  harassed  people  a  short  breathing 
time  at  least 

The  native  allies  of  the  French,  on  the  other  hand,  rei^>ected  the  truce 
little  more  than  the  Iroquois.  The  Abenaquis  invaded  the  Agniers 
canton,  and  even  penetrated  to  the  English  settlements,  scalping  several 
persons.  The  Iroquois  of  the  Sault  and  of  Lamontagne  did  the  like; 
but  the  Hurons  of  Machilimaokinao,  supposed  to  be  those  most  averse  to 
the  war,  did  all  they  could,  and  most  successfully  too,  to  prevent  a  peace 
being  signed. 

While  the  negociations  were  in  progress,  the  "  Machiavel  of  the.  wil- 
derness," as  Raynal  designates  a  Huron  chief,  bearing  the  native  name 
of  Eondiarak,  but  better  known  as  Le  Rat  in  the  colonial  annals,  arrived 
at  Frontenac,  with  a  chosen  band  of  his  tribe,  and  became  a  means  of 
complicating  yet  more  the  difficulties  of  the  crisis.  He  was  the  most 
enterprising,  brave,  and  best  informed  chief  in  all  North  America ;  and, 
as  such,  was  one  courted  by  the  governor  in  hopes  of  his  becoming  a 
valuable  auziliaiy  to  the  Freuoh,  although  at  first  one  of  their  mpst  for- 
midable enemies.  He  now  came  prepared  to  battle  in  their  &vor,  and 
eager  to  signalize  himself  in  the  service  of  his  new  mastera.  The  t^me, 
however,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  was  not  opportune,  and  he  was  informed 
that  a  treaty  with  the  Iroquois  being  far  advanced,  and  their  deputies  on 
the  way  to  Montreal  to  conclude  it,  he  would  give  umbrage  to  the  gover- 
nor-general of  Canada  should  he  persevere  in  the  hostilities  he  had  been 
al^eadj  canying  on. 
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The  Rat  wm  taken  abiek  oo  bearing  this  (to  him)  nnweloome  news, 
bat  took  oare  to  hide  his  aarpriae  and  uttered  no  complaint  Tet  was  he 
aMrtally  offended  that  the  French  ahonld  hare  gone  ao  far  m  the  matter 
withoat  the  concert  of  their  native  allies;  and  he  at  once  reaolyed  to 
piniah  them,  in  hia  own  case,  for  such  a  marked  slight    He  set  oat 
aeoretlj  with  his  braTos,  laid  an  amboscade  near  Famine  Cotc  ftr  the 
approaching  depatation  of  Iroquois,  murdered  seTeral  and  made  the  others 
Us  prisoners.    Hanng  so  done,  he  secretly  gloried  in  the  act,  afterwards 
sayii^  that  he  had  '*  killed  the  peace."    Yet  in  dealing  with  the  captivea 
he  pat  another  and  a  deceptive  hoe  on  tiie  matter ;  for,  on  courteoaalj 
questioaing  them  as  to  the  object  of  their  journey,  being  told  that  they 
were  peaceful  envoys,  he  affected  great  wonder,  seeing  that  it  was  Benon- 
ville  himsdf  who  had  sent  him  on  purpose  to  waylay  them  I    To  give 
seeming  corroborations  to  his  astounding  assertions,  he  set  the  survivors  aft 
liberty,  retaining  one  only  to  replace  one  of  his  men  who  was  killed  by 
the  Iroquois  in  resisting  the  Hurons'  attack.    Leaving  the  deputies  to 
follow  what  course  they  thought  fit,  he  hastened  with  his  men  to  Michi- 
Kmaokinac,  where  he  present^  his  prisoner  to  M.  Durantaye,  who,  not  as 
yet  officially  informed,  perhaps,  that  a  truce  existed  with  the  Iroquois, 
eonsigaed  him  to  death,  though  he  gave  Durantaye  assurance  of  who  he 
really  was;  bat  when  the  victim  appealed  to  the  Rat  for  confirmation  of 
his  being  an  accredited  envoy,  that  unaorupukus  personage  told  him  he 
must  be  out  of  his  mind  to  imagine  such  a  thing!  This  human  sacrifice 
affved  up,  the  Bat  called  Upon  an  aged  Iroquois,  then  and  long  previouriy 
a  Huron  captive,  to  return  to  his  compatriots  and  inform  tiiem,  from  him, 
tfiai  while  the  French  were  making  a  show  of  peace-seeking,  they  were, 
undeihandt  killing  and  making  prisoners  of  their  native  antagonists. 

This  artifice,  a  manifestation  of  the  diabdic  nature  of  its  author,  had 
too  much  of  the  success  intended  by  it ;  for,  although  the  governor  ma- 
uled to  disculpate  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  more  candid-minded  Iroquois 
leadera,  yet  there  were  great  numbers  of  the  people  who  could  not  be 
disabused ;  as  is  usual,  in  such  cases,  even  among  civiliied  races.  Never- 
thdess  the  enlightened  few,  who  really  were  tired  of  the  war,  agreed  to 
send  a  second  deputation  to  Canada;  but  when  it  was  about  to  set  out,  a 
special  messenger  arrived,  sent  by  Andres,  successor  of  Dongan,  eiyoinniig 
the  ehiefii  of  the  Iroquois  confederation  not  to  treat  with  the  French 
without  the  participation  of  his  master;  and  announcing,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  had  taken  the  Iroquois  nations  un- 
der his  protection.  Ooncurrentiy  with  this  step,  Andros  wrote  to  Denon- 
ville  that  the  Iroquois  territory  was  a  dqiendencj  holden  of  the  British, 
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and  tint  he  would  Hot  permit  its  people  to  tfett  apon  thoee  eoaditionfl 
•lieed J  proposed  by  Dongsn. 

TUi  traasaetioii  took  plsoe  in  1688 ;  but  befiKre  that  year  ooncluded, 
Andros* "  royal  master"  was  himself  superseded,  and  living  an  exile  in 
Franee.*  Whether  instmetions  sent  from  England  previously  warranted 
the  polity  pursued  by  Andros  or  not,  his  injunetions  had  the  effeet  of 
instantly  stopfang  the  n^geeiations  with  the  Iroqnois,  and  prompting 
lihem  to  reoommenee  their  vengeful  hostilities.  War  between  Franee  and 
Britain  being  proolaimed  next  year,  the  Ameriean  eolonists  of  the  latter 
adopted  the  Iroquois  as  thar  eqieeial  allies,  in  die  Mowing  oontests  with 
the  people  of  New  Franee-f 

Andros,  meanwhile,  who  adopted  the  polioy  of  his  predeoessor  so  far 
as  regarded  the  aborigines  if  in  no  other  respeot,  not  only  fomented  the 
deadly  enmi^  of  the  Iroquois  for  the  Oanadians,  but  tried  to  detach  the 
Ahenaquis  from  their  alltanee  with  the  Freneh,  but  without  effeet  in  their 
esse ;  for  this  people  honored  the  eountrymen  of  the  missionaries  who 
had  made  the  gospel  i;nown  to  them,  and  their  nation  beoame  a  living 
harrier  to  New  France  on  that  side,  which  no  force  sent  from  New 
England  could  surmount;  insomuch  that  the  Ahenaquis,  some  time  after- 
wards, having  crossed  the  borders  of  the  En^ish  possessions,  and  harassed 
the  remoter  eolonists,  the  latter  were  fain  to  apply  to  the  Iroquois  to 
enable  them  to  hold  their  own. 

The  declaration  of  Andros,  and  the  armings  of  the  Iroquois,  now  let 
loose  on  many  parts  of  Canada,  gave  rise  to  a  project  as  politic,  perhaps, 
as  it  was  dtfing,  and  such  as  communities,  when  in  extremity,  have 
adopted  with  good  effect ;  namely,  to  divert  invasion  by  directly  attack- 
ing the  enemies'  neighboring  territories.  The  Chevalier  de  Calli^res, 
with  whom  the  idea  originated,  after  having  suggested  to  Denonville  a 
|dan  for  making  a  conquest  of  the  province  of  New  York,  set  out  for 
France,  to  bring  it  under  the  consideration  of  the  home  government, 
believing  that  it  was  the  only  means  left  to  save  Canada  to  the  mother 
eountry.| 

*  "  In  1688,  Andros  wu  appointed  gOTemor  of  Kew  Tork  and  New  England. 
The  appointment  of  this  tyrant,  and  the  annexation  of  the  colony  to  the 
neighboring  ones,  were  measures  particularly  odions  to  the  people."  Fbost's 
Hi$t.  of  V.  ataUM,  p.  97.—^. 

t "  May  12,  1689.  An  alliance  against  France  between  the  Bmperor  of  Qer- 
maaj,  William  III  of  England,  and  the  Dutch  States-general,  condnded  at 
Tienna."    Waob's  BrUi$h  HiMtory^  p.  272.— B. 

X  Such  an  attempt|  snccessfol  or  not,  would  hare  been  founded  on  aggressive, 
not  defensive  policy ;  yet  by  an  inattention  to  datesi  and  not  laeiting  events  in 
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In  an  hiterriew  he  obtained  with  Uie  ling,  he  roproeontefl,  that,  jn^- 
ing  by  the  paet,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Bn^iflAi,  who  eoold 
supply  their  merohandiae  at  ahnoat  50  per  eent  leea  priee  than  the  Canar 
diana,  would,  by  attracting  to  themaehea  the  whole  ftir  traffic,  ruin  &e 
traders  of  New  France ;  that  having  seenred  the  whole  trade  with  thd 
aboiiginee,  they  would  hare  the  latter  at  their  dispoaal,  and,  by  Hhat 
means,  in  conjnnetion  with  the  English  soldiery  and  militia,  they  wouM 
be  able,  at  any  tune,  to  destroy  all  the  French  estaMiahmentB  on  botii 
sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  &r  down  as  Quebec;  that  the  New  Yorkerft 
would  ever  sustain  the  pretensions  of  the  Iroqnois,  who  Would  never  b^ 
at  peace  with  the  French  eolonists  so  long  as  they  were  thus  baeked : 
finally,  that  the  only  meana,  therefore,  of  preventing  the  perdition  of 
Canada  was  to  take  possession  of  the  province  of  New  York. 

Then  as  to  the  means  of  effecting  this  desirable  or  rather  indispensabte 
enterprise,  M.  de  Calli^res  said :  **  Put  at  my  disposition  1400  Frendi 
regulars  and  600  picked  Canadian  militia,  hunters,  Ac.,  and  I  will 
penetrate  the  enemy's  territory,  by  the  line  of  the  Richelieu  river  and 
Lake  Cham|^ain.  Orange  (Albany)  is  poorly  fortified :  the  town,  witik 
its  300  people,  is  merely  palisaded,  with  no  terraces  for  great  guns ;  th^ 
sole  regular  defensive  work  is  a  petty  ibrt  of  four  bastions,  the  whole  gaf- 
risen  being  only  150  men*  Manhattan  (New  York)  town  has  e^ht  com- 
panies of  soldiers,  eaoh  of  50  men, — 400  in  all.  There,  indeed^  is  a  fort^ 
built  of  stone,  with  some  few  cannons.  Once  in  possession  of  the  pro- 
vince, we  should  be  masters  of  one  of  Ihe  finest  ports  in  America,  open 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  of  a  fertile  country,  Wi^  a  fine  climate.** 
His  Majesty  thought  well  of  the  project  on  first  hearing  it,  but  adjourned 
its  Airther  consideration,  preferring  a  soKd  peace,  if  it  could  be  obt^iined ; 
yet  if  the  enterprise  were  to  be  undertaken  as  he  afterwards  thought  it 
should  be,  he  doubtless  thou^t  that  the  Marquis  de  Denonville  was  not 
the  penon  to  see  it  carried  out,  his  campaign  against  the  Tsonnonthouana 
having  manifiBSted  his  ineapadtj  as  a  military  leader.  For  thia  and  othe^ 
reasons,  therefore,  his  recall  was  determined  on. 

It  was  high  time,  indeed,  that  the  destinies  of  Canada  were  confided 

the  order  of  their  ocearrvnce,  the  text  of  the  original  hnpresses  its  readers  with 
the  miBtaken  Idea  that  Britain  and  France  were  at  war,  when  Des  Oallieree  pro- 
posed to  tnrn  the  tide  of  battle  into  the  plantations  of  British  Ameriea.  Now 
James  11,  the  ereatnre  of  Lonto  XIV,  as  his  brother  had  erer  been  betbre,  was 
still  on  the  throne.  He  did  not  qnlt  England  till  Dec.  28,  1698,  and  war  wall 
not  proclaimed  till  nearly  five  months  afterwards ;  while  an  allowance  of  nearl j^ 
two  more  may  be  made,  before  official  notification  of  it  could  reach  the  colonial 
authorities  of  either  nation.— B. 
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1m  o4her  direoten  tiun  the  late  and  pnsent;  feft  as  the  oolonj  liad  been, 
anoe  Uie  departofe  of  M.  de  Frontenac,  in  the  hands  of  Baperannnated 
gr  iaeapable  ohieft.  Any  longer  peraiatenoy  in  the  poliey  of  its  two 
aaoBl  reeent  governora,  n^ht  have  irreparabl j  oompvomised  the  fhtnre 
CKistenee  of  the  oolonj.  But  wofse  evils  weie  in  store  for  the  latter  days 
of  tbe  DenoBTille  administration ;  a  period  which,  take  it  altogether,  was 
ooe  of  the  most  oalamiloss  wiasib  our  fore&ihers  passed  through. 

At  the  time  we  have  now  reached  in  this  history,  an  nnexpeoted  as  well 
tm  unwonted  eahn  pervaded  tiie  country:  yet  the  governor  had  been 
positively  informed,  that  a  desolating  inroad  by  the  eolieotive  Iroquois 
had  been  arranged,  and  that  its  advent  was  imminent;  but  as  no  preour- 
fl&Te  signs  of  it  appeared  any  where  to  the  general  eye,  it  was  hoped  that 
tke  storm,  said  to  be  ready  to  burst,  might  yet  be  evaded.  None  being 
Me  to  aeeomt  for  the  seeming  inaction  of  the  Iroquois,  the  governor 
applied  to  the  Jesuits  Ibr  their  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  latter 
OKpreased  their  belief  that  those  who  had  brought  intelligence  of  the  evil 
intention  of  the  confederacy  had  been  misinformed  as  to  facts,  or  else 
exaggerated  sinister  probabilities.  The  prevailing  calm  was  therefore 
dangerous  as  well  as  deceitful,  for  it  tended  to  daoken  preparations  which 
onght  to  have  been  made  to  lessen  the  apprehensions  of  coming  events 
wluch  threw  no  shadow  befere. 

The  winter  and  1^  spring  of  the  year  1688-9  had  been  passed  in  an 
unusually  tran<]uil  manner,  and  the  summer  was  pretty  well  advanced, 
when  the  storm,  bug  pent  up,  suddenly  fell  on  the  beautiful  Isdand 
of  Montreal,  the  garden  of  Canada.  During  the  night  of  the  5th  day 
of  August,  amid  a  stc^m  of  hail  and  ndn,  1400  Iroquois  traversed  the 
Lake  St.  Louis,  and  dis^nbarked  silently  on  the  upper  strand  of  that 
Island.  Before  daybreak  next  morning,  the  invaders  had  taken  ^eir 
station  at  Laehine,  in  platoons  around  every  considerable  house  within  a 
radius  of  several  leagues.  The  inmates  were  buried  in  sleep, — soon  to 
be  the  dreamless  sleep  that  knows  no  waking,  for  too  many  of  them. 
The  Iroquois  only  waited  for  the  signal  firom  their  leaders  to  fall  on.  It 
1^  given.  In  idiort  space  the  doors  and  the  windows  of  the  dwellings  are 
driven  in;  the  sleepers  dragged  firom  their  beds;  men,  women,  children, 
all  struggling  in  the  hands  of  their  butchers.  Such  houses  as  the  savages 
cannot  fbroe  their  way  into,  they  fire ;  and  as  the  flames  reach  the  persons 
of  those  within,  intoleraUe  pain  drives  them  forth  to  meet  death  beyond 
the  threshhold,  firom  beii^  who  know  no  pity.  The  more  fiendish  mur- 
derers tore  the  unborn  in&nts  firom  their  mothers'  wombs ;  they  even  forced 
parents  to  throw  their  ehUdren  into  the  flames.    Two  hundred  persons 
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were  bnnit  alive;  otbera  died  under  prolonged  tortores.  Many  were 
reserved  to  periah  similarly,  at  afatnre  time.  The  fiir  island  upon  whiek 
&e  sun  shone  brightly  erewhile,  waa  lighted  up  by  fires  of  woe ;  hoosen, 
plantations  and  orops  were  redueed  to  ashes,  while  the  ground  reeked  witiL 
Uood  ap  to  a  line  a  short  league  apart  from  Montreal  eity.  The  ravagesn 
erossed  to  the  opposite  shore,  the  desc^ation  behind  them  being  oomfdete;, 
and  forthwith  the  parish  of  La  Chenaie  was  wasted  by  fire,  and  many 
of  its  people  massaered. 

The  colonists,  for  many  leagues  around  the  devoted  r^on,  seem  ta 
have  been  actually  paralysed  by  the  brain-blow  thus  dealt  their  compatriots 
by  the  relentlem  savages,  as  no  one  seems  to  have  moved  a  stq>  to  arreii 
their  course;  for  they  were  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  eountiy 
during  several  weeks.  On  hearing  of  the  invasion,  Denonville  lest  hie 
self-possession  altogether.  When  numbers  of  the  ooloniats,  recovering 
from  their  stupor,  came  up  armed  desiring  to  be  led  against  the  murdereni 
of  their  oountiy-folks,  he  sent  them  back,  or  forbade  them  to  star  I  Several 
•pportunities  presented  themselves  for  disposing  of  parties  of  the  bariMh 
nuns,  when  reckless  from  drink  after  their  orgies,  or  when  roving  about 
in  scattered  parties  feeble  in  number;  but  the  govemw-general's  positive 
orders  to  refrain  from  attacking  them,  withheld  the  uplifted  hand  from 
striking.  In  fkoe  of  a  prohibition  so  auih<mtative,  the  soldien  and  the 
inhabitants  alike  could  only  look  on,  and  wait  till  the  savages  should  find 
it  convenient  to  retire.  Some  small  skirmishing,  indeed,  there  was  at  a 
few  distant  points,  between  the  peojde  and  their  invaders.  Thus  a  party 
of  men,  partly  French  and  partly  natives,  led  by  Larobeyre,  an  eK-Iieu- 
tenant,  on  the  way  to  reinforce  fort  Roland,  where  Chevalier  de  Yaudreuil 
eonmianded,  were  set  upon  and  all  killed  or  dispersed.  Morr  than  half 
of  the  prisoners  taken  were  burnt  by  their  conquerors.  Larobeyre  being 
wounded  and  not  -able  to  flee,  was  led  captive  by  the  Iroquois  to  their 
eountiy,  and  roasted  at  a  idow  fire  in  presence  of  the  anembled  tribe  of 
his  captors.  Meantime  the  resistance  to  the  barbaiiana  being  little  or 
none  in  the  regions  they  overran,  they  slew  most  of  the  inhabitants  they 
met  in  their  passage;  wluk  their  course  was  milked,  wherever  they  went, 
by  lines  of  flame. 

Their  bands  moved  raindlyfrom  one  devoted  tract  to  another;  yet 
wherever  they  had  to  face  concerted  resistance,  which  in  some  eases,  at 
last,  put  a  setting  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  intended  ravagings,  they 
turned  aside,  and  sought  an  easi^  prey  elsewhere.  In  brief,  during  ten 
entire  weeks  or  more,  did  they  wreak  their  wrath,  almost  unchecked, 
upon  the  fairest  region  of  Oanada,  and  did  not  retire,  thence  till  aboot 
mid-October. 
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Tbe  gorernof^neral  baTing  sent  a  party  of  observation  to  aasare 
Unmelf  of  the  enemy  haying  decamped,  this  detachment  obsenred  a 
oanoe  on  the  lake  of  the  Two  Mountains,  bearing  22  of  the  retiring 
Iroqaois.  The  Oanadians,  who  were  of  about  the  same  number,  embark- 
ed in  two  boats,  and,  nearing  the  savages,  oooUy  received  their  fire ;  but 
in  retumii^  the  discharge,  each  singled  out  his  man,  when  eighteen  of 
the  Iroqaois  were  at  once  laid  low. 

However  difficult  it  may  have  been  to  put  the  people  of  a  partially 
cleared  country,  surrounded  with  forests,  on  their  guard  against  such  an 
irruption  as  the  foregoing,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  their  total  unpre* 
paredness  without  imputing  serious  blame  to  Denon ville  and  his  subalterns 
in  office.  That  he  exercised  no  proper  influence,  in  the  first  place,  was 
evident;  and  the  small  use  he  made  of  the  means  he  had  at  his  disposal 
when  the  crisis  arrived,  was  really  something  to  marvel  at.  He  was 
plainly  unequal  to  the  occaaon ;  and  his  incapacity,  in  every  particular, 
made  it  quite  impossiUe  for  his  presence,  as  chief  of  the  colony,  to  be 
endured  any  longer.  There  is  little  doubt,  that  had  he  not  been  soon 
recalled,  by  royal  order,  the  colonists  themselves  would  have  set  him 
aade. — The  latter  season  of  his  inglorious  administration  took  the 
lugubrious  name,  '*  The  year  of  the  Massacre.'*'^ 

The  man  appointed,  through  a  happy  inspiration,  to  supersede  H.  de 
Denonville,  had  now  reached  the  lower  Canadian  waters.  He  was  no 
Other  than  the  count  de  Frontenac.  It  appears  that  the  king,  willing  to 
cover,  with  a  handsome  pretext^  the  recall  of  Denonville,  in  a  letter  dated 
May  31,  advertised  him,  that  war  having  been  re-kindled  in  Europe,  his 
military  talents  would  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  home  service.  By  this 
time,  De  Frontenac  was  called  to  give  counsel  regarding  the  projects  of 
the  Ohevalier  de  Gallidres,  and  assist  in  preparing  the, way  for  their 
realisation,  if  considered  feasible.  Meanwhile,  he  undertook  to  resume 
his  duties  as  governor-general  of  New  France ;  but  a  series  of  events,  to 
be  detailed  hereafter,  delayed  his  arrival  in  Canada  till  the  autumn  of 
1689. 

He  landed  at  Quebec  on  the  18th  of  October,  at  8  o'clock,  p.  m., 
accompanied  by  De  CaUidres;  amidst  the  heartiest  demonstrations  of 

*  "  The  Five  Nations,  being  at  war  with  the  French,  made  a  sudden  descent 
on  Montreal,  burned  and  sacked  the  town,  (?)  killed  100  of  the  inhabitants, 
carrying  awaj  a  nomber  of  prisoners,  whom  thej  burnt  alire,  and  then  return- 
ed to  their  own  country,  with  the  loss  of  only  two  of  their  number.  Had  the 
Bnglish  followed  up  the  success  of  their  allies,  all  Canada  might  have  been 
easily  conquered.*    Faosr's  JSRif .  of  U.  8taU$^  p.  97.— J9. 
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popular  wdooma.  Tbe  pubUo  fiiBotioiiarietf  abI  trmad  mtiMni  in  wiii- 
ing,  with  toroh-bearariy  eseorted  hin  thfong^  ths  oitjr  whidli  was  Rpoate* 
neoualy  illiuniii&led,  to  hisqiurten.  His  vetarn  wm  hailed  bj  aU ;  boik 
by  none  more  than  the  Jeaoita,  who  had,  iaftot^  for  jean  before,  kbored 
to  obtain  hia  reoalL  The  noblea,  the  merahaata,  the  bnainaaii  eLaaa^gaw 
him  80  hearty  a  leoeption  aa  to  eontinee  hiaa  that  real  talent  aneh  aa  hia 
mnat  in  the  end  rise  anperior  to  all  the  eonJMned  eflfortaef  footioB,  poblin. 
prejudioea,  and  the  evil  paaaiona  of  bftrior  minda. 

War  wasdedared  againat  Britain  in  the  month  of  Jnne.  H.deFron* 
tenao,  on  reanming  the  reina  ci  the  government,  had  to  oentend  both 
againat  the  Anglo- Amerioan  ooloniea  and  the  Five  Nationa.  We  ahall 
aee  that  hia  eneigy  and  akill  overeame  all  obataelea;  that  the  w«r  waa 
moat  gloriona  for  the  Canadiana,  ao  &w  in  number  oompaied  with  their 
adveraariea;  and  that^  far  ftom  aoeeambing  to  their  enemiea,  they  oanried 
the  war  into  the  adveraariea'  oamp,  and  atnok  a*  the  heart  of  their  moal 
remote  poaBeaaiona.  But,  before  proeeeding  farther,  it  ia  it  we  ahonld 
^ve  a  aketoh  of  the  Britiah  Coloniea,  with  aoae  notieee  regarding  their 
people, — ^that  raoe  with  whom  oora  oontended  ao  long  on  the  battle  field, 
and  whoae  hiatoiy  beoame  daily  more  and  more  intermini^ed  with  onr 
own.  The  following  sommaxy  of  their  origin,  their  progreaa,  their  instk- 
tntiona,  and  their  reaooroea,  will  manifoet  to  every  one  the  atrangth  of  the 
enemy  we  had  to  enoonoter,  and  the  peonliar  temper  of  the  popnlationa 
whioh  were  growing  up  at  onr  aide ;  and  form  at  this  day,  for  nnmecioal 
atrength  and  industry,  one  of  the  greateat  nationa  in  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THB  AKGLO-AMSRICAK  COLONnS8.-1680. 

PreUminary  notioee.— To  peneontioiu  in  the  mother  coimtry  mist  be  sttribated  the  npid 

Increase  of  popnlatioii  in  the  English  colonies  of  Amerioa.— Fonndation  of  Virginia,  as  a 

xoyal  ooUmy.-The  London  and  Bristol  OoBipanleB.^Oi9»tain  John  Smith  and  other  early 

IpoTemors  of  yirginia.~VielsBitades  of  that  colony  ;  first  introdnotionof  ftmaleemlgranti 

and  how  disposed  of,  with  observations  thereon.— Foandation  of  Maryland,  as  a  proprie* 

tmrj  colony,  by  Boman  Catholles,— Fair  oharaoter  of  itilbimder.  Lord  Baltlmofe.-'Oolon* 

iaation  of  New  England.— ▲  ibw  notices  of  the  Poiitans.— The  "  FUgrfm  Fathers,"  an4 

their  expedition  ;  they  land  on  the  "  Rock,"  and  found  the  colony  of  New  Plymonth.'* 

Settlement  of  Masmohnetts  Bay.— The  ex-perseovted  become  pekseentorB  in  their  turn.— > 

Katore  of  the  tliree  forms  of  goremment  estabUstasd  in  the  dlftrent  BngUsh  colonies.— 

Aooonnt  of  the  early  commerce  of  British  America.— The  New  England  plantations  losa 

tlieir  chartered  rights  Ibr  a  time ;  bvt  these  are  renewed,  soon  after  the  Bevolvtion  of  1688. 

Condiiding  rsAeettons. 

The  treaty  between  Franoe  and  Oreat  Britain  digned  at  St.  Germain- 
en-Laye,  restored  peace  to  the  colonies  of  both  nations  in  America ;  and 
there  was  little  open  war  between  the  colonists  of  either,  even  during  times 
when  amicable  relations  of  the  respectiye  mother  countries  ceased,  once  or 
twice  for  a  few  months,  till  the  period  of  time  we  have  marked  at  the 
heading  of  this  chapter.  In  1632,  our  present  starting-point,  the  Ameri- 
can dependencies  of  France  and  Britain  were  merely  in  a  nascent  state, 
and  almost  equally  poor  in  material  means,  but  by  the  year  1690,  a  change 
indeed  had  taken  place  in  the  relative  circumstances  of  their  respective 
oolonies  I — ^We  have  traced  the  history  of  New  France,  and  noted  its 
slower  progress  during  the  intermediate  fifty-eight  years ;  but  in  order 
that  the  reader  may  better  appreciate  the  differences,  existing  and  past^ 
between  the  position  of  the  two  parties  about  to  engage  in  alife^nd-death 
struggle  for  supremacy  on  this  continent,  we  shall  now  give  a  concise 
account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  "  American  plantations^'  (as  they 
were  long  called)  of  Old  England. 

After  the  bootiess  attempts  at  colonisation  in  the  regions  of  the  conti- 
nent near  to  or  forming  part  of  New  France  on  its  eastern  sides, —as  we 
have  mentioned  in  their  place, — ^the  English,  as  a  nation,  ceased  to  covet 
aooretions  to  their  empire  in  America.  Their  fishing  vessels  and  whalers, 
mdeed,  continued  to  frequent  the  waters  of  those  regions,  along  with  the 
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Biarinen  of  otber  Batians  of  Barope,  by  whom  puoatoiy  industry 
punned;  bat  Uie  Frendi,  more  penisteot,  eoneteiitfy  endeavored  to 
eetablish  themaelTea  in  Aeadia,  and  seonre  a  firm  footing  in  Canada.  A 
ohief,  perhaps  Uie  sole,  reaaon  whj  the  ktter  had  no  En^h  rivafay  to 
oontend  with  in  solidly  founding  New  Franee,  aroM  ftom  the  atten1»m 
of  the  British  raees  being  ooonpied,  during  mneh  of  the  spaee  of  time 
referred  to,  with  eivil  and  rdigioos  dtasenaons,  ripening  into  intestine 
wars,  which  tronUes  must  abo  hate  absorbed  snob  state  resonroesy  in  men 
and  money,  as  might  ha?e  been  eke  disposdde  for  extended  eolonisataoii* 
On  the  other  hand,  those  eivU  broils,  with  a  eompensatory  aetion,  beoame 
Ikyorable  to  English  self-expatriation ;  for  to  that  was  due  the  ineresae  if 
not  the  foundation  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Ae.,  and  yet  more  espeeiatty 
tfie  settlement  of  the  proTinoee  of  New  Bqgland.  Theeauses  of  indiTidual 
lennneiations  of  the  parent  country  still  oontinuing  to  operate  up  to  the 
Bevolation  of  1688-9,  the  Anglo-American  colonies  at  that  time,  if  for 
less  extensive  than  the  tenitoriea  possessed  or  elaimed  by  Franoe  on  this 
eontineot,  were  mueh  more  solidly  established ;  they  exceeded  llie  latter 
for  intrinsic  yalne,  and  were  daily  inereasing  in  relative  importanoe.  One 
great  cause,  too,  even  of  the  material  prosperity  of  the  British  eekmists» 
was  the  love  of  civil  i^eedom  the  latter  immigrants  broo^t  akng  with 
them.  The  political  and  municipal  franchises  which  they  could  not  fully 
exercise  at  home,  they  claimed  and  secured  for  themselves  in  the  land  of 
their  adoption. 

In  the  year  1 606,  king  James  (first  of  that  name  as  sovereign  of  England, 
and  the  earliest  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland),  granted  letters  patent^ 
under  the  great  seal,  dated  April  10,  to  Sir  Thomas  Oates  and  others, 
assigning  to  them  the  lordship  of  territories  on  the  continent  of  America, 
forming  the  northern  seaboard  of  the  Atlantic,  between  the  34th  and  45th 
degrees  of  N.  latitude;  all  which  were  either  recognised  for  British  pos- 
sessbns,  by  right  of  discovery  or  oUierwise ;  or  else,  were  unclaimed  by 
the  people  of  any  other  European  nation.  The  grant  also  comprehended 
all  the  islands  appurtenant  to  the  mainland  shores,  or  within  100  miles 
thereof;  and,  consequently,  ranged  from  Gape  Fear  to  Halifax :  but  did 
not  include  the  French  establishment,  previously  formed,  at  Port-Royal, 
Acadia,  in  1603. — The  patentees  were  divided,  at  their  own  request,  into 
two  associations:  the  *' London,*'  or  premier  Company,  and  the  other, 
known  as  the  second,  or  "  Bristol "  Company.  The  former  was  required 
to  locate  itself  between  the  34th  and  4l8t  degrees  of  north  latitude ;  the 
latter,  to  form  its  settlements  between  lat  38^  and  45^  N.  The  mid-space, 
from  38^  to  41^,  was  to  be  held  in  common. 
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TKese  oompanies  were,  in  right  of  their  patent,  free  to  send  oat  ai 
many  native-born  Briti^  people  aa  they  cfaoae,  who  and  with  their  dea- 
eendantfl  oonld  reclaim,  at  all  times,  the  r^hta  enjoyed  by  the  resident 
mal^eots  of  Britain  itself  No  restrictions  were  laid  on  whatever  trade 
they  might  obtain  with  foreign  nations.  The  lands  of  the  jdantations  to 
be  formed  were  to  hold  of  the  crown ;  and  were  subject  to  a  regality  of 
one  fifth  in  Taloation  of  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mined  in  the  country. 
The  right  of  coining  all  three,  for  the  nsesof  tiie  colonists,  was  conceded 
to  the  associators  of  the  two  companies. — The  administration  of  affiiirs 
in  each  fiitnre  cdony  was  to  be  vested  in  a  local  council,  the  members  of 
which  were  or  might  be  nominated  by  the  king;  but  the  supervision  of 
ihe  whole  colonial  system  was  to  belong  to  a  supreme  council  for  the  affiiim 
6f 'the  American  plantations,  sitting  in  London,  and  being,  in  ellect,  a 
department  of  the  general  government  of  the  British  empire ;  while,  na 
origtnaHy  constituted,  its  own  members,  nominated  of  course  by  the  crown, 
bad  the  right  to  suggest,  for  royal  guidance,  thef  names  of  parties  whom 
Aey  thought  suitable  members  of  the  colonial  oouncilo:  so  that,  in  fact, 
there  was  not  a  shadow  of  En^^ish  representative  liberty,  imperfect  aa 
that  then  was,  in  the  government  allowed  by  James  I  to  the  earliest 
Of^niats  of  British  North  America. 

Nor  were  the  rights  of  religious  freedom  any  better  respected  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  new  colonies ;  for  the  religion  of  the  AngHcao 
church  alone  being  accredited  as  that  of  the  state,  it  followed  that  no  other 
bad  a  right  to  any  endowment  Laws,  civil  and  criminal,  were  to  be, 
genertdly,  those  of  England. 

The  patentees  fitted  out  three  vessels  of  small  capacity,  none  of  them 
ezoeeding  100  tons  burden,  and  together  having  only  105  men  besides 
the  crews.  The  fbrmer  were  moetiy  gentlemen  adventurers,  a  class  badly 
flttcd  for  the  toils,  and  littie  able  to  undergo  the  privations,  sure  to  attend  . 
those  who  become  the  pioneeis  of  a  new  settiement.  This  ilk)ompoaed 
company  left  Enghtnd  Dec.  19,  1606 ;  but  they  did  not  effect  a  landing 
till  May  13,  1607,  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  called  Powhattan  by  the 
natives,  but  which  the  English  named  James  River  in  honor  of  their 
king;  and  having  chosen  the  rite  of  a  settiement^  about  fifty  miles  from 
its  searoutlet,  they  caDed  the  place  Jamestown.  Here  a  few  huts  were  set 
up,  and  a  stockaded  house,  called  a  fort,  raised  for  protection  against 
apprehended,  because,  provoked  attacks  of  the  natives;  yet  whose  chief 
was  favorably  disposed  to  thestrangers.  Oaptain  John  Smith,  one  of  the 
patentees,  a  man  of  humble  birtii  but  of  heroic  mind,  was  the  soul  of  the 
e^cdition,  but  from  the  governing  councfl  of  which  ho  was  *™?udcd- 
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through  the  jealonflj  of  the  luriBtoontio  aoionp  who  enomnhered  the  {Mirij. 
In  a  diort  time  the  proyisioiiB  brooght  from  England  were  ezhansted,  or 
became  spoiled ;  beforo  the  summer  oloeed  moet  of  the  party  fell  ill,  and 
ere  the  winter  set  in,  about  fifty  of  them  died.  John  Smith,  whom  the 
•traits  of  the  ooknists  oblif^  to  put  at  the  head  of  their  affiiiis,  set  out 
with  a  party  of  eiploration;  but  before  he  had  proceeded  fiur,  the  Indians 
beset  them,  and  all  were  killed  but  their  leader,  who  was  sa^ed  at  the 
interoesaon  of  the  daughter  of  the  chief,  a  girl  aged  12,  called  afterwardf 
''  the  princess  Pocahontas." — He  returned  in  safety  to  his  diaige ;  but 
found  that  the  survivors  at  Jamestown  were  only  hrty  in  all ;  while  even 
these  were  in  the  act  to  desert  it  and  set  out  in  the  pinnace.  Thishefirmly 
opposed,  at  the  riak  of  his  life. 

S<  Km  afterwards,  the  Company  sent  a  second  party  of  colonists,  about  100 
in  number,  and  composed  of  as  unsuitable  subjects  as  the  preceding; 
namely  gentlemen,  and  a  very  few  laborers  \  but  there  was  a  number  of 
goldsmiths  and  refiners,  it  being  understood  that  the  country  abounded  in 
tike  precious  metal; ;  there  having  been  discovered,  by  ill  luck,  in  the  bed 
of  a  small  stream  near  Jamestown,  some  shining  earth  which  the 
Ignorance  of  the  observers  caused  them  to  mistake  for  gold  dust ;  in 
gathering  which  several  months  labor  was  lost,  of  course  to  no  puipose. 
In  1608-9,  seventy  more  immigrants  arrived,  but  mostly  of  the  like  good- 
for-little  classes  as  before.    Among  them  were  two  females,  the  first  who 
had  come;  and  no  children  had  been  sent  as  yet    Smith,  piqued  at  the 
want  of  judgment  of  the  Company  in  selecting  their  recruits,  asked  for 
"  but  thirty  carpenters,  husbandmen,  gardeners,  fishermen,  blacksmiths, 
masons,  and  diggers  up  of  tree  roots,  rather  than  a  thousand  such  as  they 
had."    Meantime,  with  such  human  material  as  had  been  put  at  his 
disposition,  he  set  all  that  were  fitforittouseftdlabor.    Instruments  of 
husbandry  had  been  sent,  but  few  could  use  them  properly ;  and  the  daily 
subsistence  of  the  colony  now  chiefly  depended  on  such  supplies  as  the 
natives  furnished ;  with  whom  Smith  ever  carefully  maintained  amicable 
relations.    The  colony  was  now  200  strong,  and  the  people  in  a  healthy 
state. 

The  London  Company,  somewhat  discouraged  by  the  firustration  of  the 
hopes  they  had  of  obtaining  gold,  but  determined  tb  persevero  in  their 
enterprise,  obtained  a  new  charter,  bearing  date  May  23,  1609.  It  was 
of  a  singular  character,  and  still  lees  favorable  to  colonial  liberty- than  its 
predeoesspr,  though  it  vested  in  the  company  powers  which  the  king  had 
denied  to  himself.  The  local  council  was  abolished,  and  a  board  of  abso- 
lute control  constituted,  its  members  to  be  al^^ys  resident  in  London. 
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The  oompmy's  temtoml  poaseiBioBB,  Id  tenns  of  the  sune  doounent, 
were  Uigelj  edended.  The  proprietary,  also,  took  a  |Hrqportional  expan- 
•■ioD,  by  the  additnm  of  eome  nobles,  many  landed  gentleBieD,  merohants, 
iradeamen,  Ao.,  and  most  of  the  industrial  eorporations  of  London  had 
vharei  in  it  The  assomatioa  now  wrote  itself  "  The  Treasurer  and 
4}oBipany  «f  Adventurers  of  the  eity  of  London,  for  the  first  oolony  in 
Yiiginia." — ^Lord  Delaware  was  constituted  governor  and  eaptain-general 
tor  life,  with  provision  for  a  body-guard. 

As  the  enterprise,  under  sueh  auspioes,  beoame  popular,  nine  more 
«hipe  whieh  the  eompmy  fitted  out  were  soon  supj^ed  with  500  willing 
camigrantB  ;  who  were  placed  under  the  direodon  of  Oaptain  Newport^ 
43iT  Thomas  Gates,  and  Sir  Oeorge  Somers.     These  gentlemen,  as  a 
fpoveming  triumvirate,  were  to  rale  the  oolony  till  Lord  DeUiware  should 
supersede  them ;  but  the  vessel  in  which  the  leaders  embarked,  with  150 
colonists,  and  most  of  the  colonial  st<»es,  Ac.,  being  oast  on  the  shore  of 
JBermuda,  wss  lost.     The  other  vessels  reached  their  destination :  but  the 
ipeople  in  them,  ill  selected  as  before,  turned  out  to  be  an  idle  and  disor- 
derly band,  many  of  them  '^  unruly  sparks,  packed  off  by  their  friends, 
to  escape  worse  destinies  at  home,  *'  to  use  the  words  of  a  contemporary 
Aarrator. 

The  new  governors  of  the  colony  not  having  arrived,  and  the  reason  of 
Aetr  absence  not  being  known,  the  "  sparks  "  aforesaid,  and  their  oompan  ^ 
ions  the  "  poor  gentlemen,  broken  tradesmen,  footmen,"  Ac.,  assumed  the 
powers  of  government,  setting  up  a  '^  captain  "  of  their  own  number  one 
day,  and  replacing  him  next  day  with  another.  When  Smith  tried  to 
vindicate  his  authority,  he  was  treated  with  contempt.  He  seized  their 
ringleaders  and  imprisoned  them ;  he  also  rid  the  colony  of  200  of  its 
most  turbulent  members,  by  sendii^  them  into  the  wilderness  to  found 
«ther  settlements  if  they  could ;  but  their  bad  conduct  irritated  the  natives, 
and  little  good  came  of  such  attempts.  Having  gone  to  their  succour, 
in  returning  SmiHi  was  so  seriously  hurt  that  he  was  obliged  to 
repair  to  England  to  get  cured.  He  left  the  colony  in  a  promising  state. 
There  were  about  500  residents,  including  100  soldiers.  They  had 
three  ships  and  seven  boats,  24cannons,  with  small  aims  and  ammunition ; 
much  live  stock,  farming  tools,  fishing  implements,  goods  for  Indian  barter^ 
Ac.  But  the  o(^ny,  left  without  a  capable  successor  to  Smith,  fell  into  a 
•tate  of  anarohy;  its  resouroes  were  soon  wasted,  and  the  season  of  their 
privations  was  bug  afterwards  known  as  the  '*  starving  time." 

In  six  months  after  Smith's  departure,  the  colony  was  reduced,  ^m 
irarious  malign  influences,  to  sixty  persons;  who  would  soon  have  perish- 
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•d,  but  for  the  aniTal  (Maj  24^  1610)  of  ChAei^  Somens,  and  Newport, 
from  Bermada ;  and,  atmultanooiialy,  caaie  L<Nrd  Ddaware,  willi  a  body 
of  emigraotByandabondaiitaai^oa.  HepioTedtobeagoodadmmi8tr»- 
tor,  and  the  ooloniala  were  indooed  to  q>ply  aednkraaly  to  the  naefiil  arte ; 
the  Indiana  learned  to  reapeot  the  Bngliah  eharacier,  and  the  eokmy 
leatty  b^an  to  thrive ;  but  ill-Jieallli  forced  the  governor  to  ae^.  a  war- 
mer  climate,  leaving  one  Mr.  Perey  in  ehargei  nnder  whom  the  settlemeai 
again  fell  into  diaorder  and  want  May  10,  1611,  Sir  Thomaa  Dale, 
eame  aa  governor  from  England,  with  oKMe  immigranta  and  atorea;  but 
waa  fain,  at  the  ontaet  of  his  mle,  to  pot  the  peojde  nnder  martial  lew,  to 
aave  the  colony  from  ntter  ruin.  Three  montha  afterwarda,  Sir  Thomaa 
Oatea,  nominated  to  anperaede  Dale,  arrived  with  aix  ahipa,  300  immi- 
granta,  and  large  anppliea.  The  number  of  the  people  waa  now  700  in 
all ;  detaohmenta  of  whom  were  again  aent  up  the  Jamea  Biver^  and 
aeveral  anbordinate  aettlementa  founded. 

A  radical  vice  in  the  aocial  relationa  of  the  oobniata  waa  now  eoireeted* 
Under  the  firat  adminiatrationa,  the  landa  laid  out  fbr  dearing  were  held 
in  commonty,  Captain  Smith  and  oUier  mlera  inaiating  that  each  culti- 
vator should  work  six  hours  a  day,  not  for  hia  own  benefit,  but  the  state, 
which  charged  itaelf  with  his  support.  The  natural  effect  waa  to  induce 
liatleaanesa  in  the  willing,  and  to  encourage  idlera  to  akulk  and  play. 
Now,  a  few  aciea  of  ground  were  allotted  to  each  man  aa  hia  ovfu,  to  be 
turned  to  the  beat  advantage,  he  taking  the  produce,  allbutasmall  dedoo- 
tion  made,  fiur  laying  up  a  leaorve  in  the  public  atore-houaea.  The 
good  effect  of  the  new  ayatem  aoon  appeared,  in  making  the  cokny  aeif- 
dependent  for  ita  whole  food. 

In  1613,  Captain  Aigall,  with  a  body  of  Yirginian  edoniata,  made 
that  raid  into  Acadia,  already  namted,  which  indicated  a  aeeming  intent 
of  theoompaniea  to  aaaert  practically  a  daim  to  the  whole  of  the  American 
coaats  northward  of  Virginia.  Aa  a  further  evideupe  of  thia,  we  may 
mention  that  Aigall,  on  hia  return,  called  at  New  Amsterdam  (New  Tork 
dty),  where  the  Dutch  had  a  email  settlement,  and  compelled  the  gover- 
nor to  aubmit  himself  and  people  to  the  Britiah  king  and  his  governor,  m 
Virginia,  with  a  promiae  to  pay  tribute.  But  both  impoeidona  were 
afterwarda  disclaimed,  and  no  attempt  waa  made  to  enforce  either  at 
the  time.    The  regular  culture  of  tobacco  began  this  year  in  Virginia. 

In  16U,  Sir  Thomaa  Dale  succeeded  to  Sir  Thomaa  Gatea;  and  he, 
in  turn,  waa  (1616)  succeeded  by  Mr.  Oeoige  Teardly ;  who  held  the 
reins  of  power  only  one  year  fW>m  that  time,  when  Aig^  took  them  up; 
a  man  who  rode  rough-shod  over  all  the  righta  of  the  colonista.    He  was 
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tertunly  a  brave  officer  and  an  able  administrator,  but  ayaricions  and 
tyrannical.  His  sway  at  length  became  intolerable.*  Upon  the  com- 
plaints of  the  colonists  reaching  the  company,  Mr.  Yeardly  was  sent  out 
again,  as  captain-genaral,  to  redress  their  grieyances. 

By  order  of  the  London  Company,  the  potenisy  of  the  governor  was 
limited  by  a  council,  with  power  to  redress  any  wrongs  he  might  commit. 
Nay  more,  the  people  were  anthorised  to  send  deputies  to  a  free  legislative 
assembly^  which  first  met  at  Jamestown,  June  19,  1619.  This  event 
formed  an  epoch  in  British  colonial  history. 

Hitherto  but  a  snudl  number  of  females  had  emigrated  to  Virginia 
from  England :  but  in  1620,  ninety  women  and  girls,  of  good  character, 
were  sent  out  as  colonists,  and  sixty  more  next  year.f  Shortly,  thereaf- 
ter, 100  convicts  were  transported  to  the  colony,  being  the  first  persons 
of  that  class  transported,  as  many  thousands  were  afterwards,  to  the 
American  plantations.  Obliged  to  labor,  they  ate  honest  bread ;  and 
by  degrees,  living  away  from  the  haunts  of  vice,  many  of  them,  when 
their  time  of  service  was  expired,  or  shortened,  became  respectable  free 
oolonists.  But  the  settlesakent  of  Virginia  as  a  British  dependency, 
[whose  primeval  rank  is  intimated  in  its  familiar  name,  the  '^  Old  Bomi- 
Dion,  "1  it  needs  not  that  we  follow  its  annals  any  farther. 

The  foundation  of  Maryland  forms  but  an  episode  in  the  history  of 
TiigiBia;  for,  by  the  London  Company's  second  charter,  the  latter 


*  One  of  Argairs  despotic  decrees  ordained,  that  every  person  should  go  to 
Chnrch  (the  Anglican,  of  coarse,)  on  Sondajs  and  holidajs,  under  the  penalty 
of  slavery  during  the  following  week  for  the  first  offence,  during  a  month  for  the 
second,  a  year  and  day  for  the  third.— Judge  IUbsball'b  Mitory  qf  the  Oniitd 
Statu.'^B, 

f  -In  the  text  of  the  original-^which  has  only  been  partially  followed  in  the 
transUtlon  of  this  chapter  on  the  Anglo-American  coloaieS)  on  account  of  its 
inexactness — ^it  is  stated  that,  in  1613,  most  of  the  Yirginian  colonists  received 
a  wife  each  from  the  company,  whose  directors,  "faithful  to  the  spirit  of  spe- 
enlation  #hicli  now  characterises  so  profoundly  this  people  [Bnglish  or  Ameri- 
can?], sold  these  women  for  a  weight  of  tobacco,  varying  between  100  and  160 
lbs."  Upon  this  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  tobacco  was  not  then  grown  in  the 
colony  as  an  article  of  trade ;  while  it  must  be  owned  that  it  became  afterwards 
its  staple  commodity,  and  represented  money  in  many  of  the  early  trading 
transactions  of  the  Yirginian  planters.  When  some  marriageable  women  were 
seat,  at  the  real  time  not  indicated  above,  as  those  females  were  poor  for  the 
most  part,  and  paid  no  passage  money,  it  was  natural  that  the  company's  agents,  in 
exchange  fbr  the  ouUay  incurred,  should  hire  them  out  to  the  oolonists  for  a  termi 
taking  in  advance  for  their  services  so  many  pounds  of  tobacco ;  which  was 
certainly  not  money,  bat  good  money's  worth,— 'S. 

U 
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colony  indnded  the  whole  territory  which  now  fomui  the  state  of  Mary*- 
land.  It  was  80  called  in  honor  of  Henrietta-Maria,  daughter  of  Henry 
lY  of  France,  queen-consort  of  Charles  I,  king  of  En^nd ;  and  it  was 
founded  in  1633  hy  Sir  George  Calvert^  Lord  Baltimore,  a  Bomaa 
Catholic  nobleman ;  whose  brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  sailed  from  England, 
in  November  that  year,  with  about  two  hundred  persons  of  his  own 
creed,  who  desired  to  escape  the  operation  of  intolerant  laws  passed  to 
sustain  the  exclusive  domination  of  ihe  Anglican  church  in  their  native 
country.  The  charter  granted  to  their  patron,  vested  the  suaerainty 
of  the  country,  holding  of  the  English  crown,  in  Lord  Baltimore  as 
absolute  proprietor,,  on  feudal  payment  of  a  nominal  rent,  and  one  fiftti 
of  such  precious  metals  as  should  be  mined.  The  general  course  of  the 
following  annals  of  Maryland,  the  future  capital  of  which  was  named 
after  the  founder,  are  well  indicated  in  the  following  admirable  passage, 
taken  from  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  American  histo- 
rians : — **  Calvert  deserves,  '*  says  Mr.  Bancroft,  "  to  be  ranked  among 
the  most  wise  and  benevolent  lawgivers  of  all  ages.  He  was  the  fiivt  in 
the  history  of  the  Christian  world  to  seek  for  religious  security  and  peace 
by  the  practice  of  justice,  and  not  by  the  exercise  of  power ;  to  plan 
the  establishment  of  popular  institutions,  with  the  enjoyment  of  liberty 
of  conscience ;  to  advance  the  career  of  civilisation,  by  recognising  the 
rightful  equality  of  all  Christiatt  sects.  The  asylum  of  papists  was  the 
spot,  where,  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  world,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  which 
as  yet  had  hardly  been  explored,  the  mild  forbearance  of  a  proprietary 
adopted  religious  freedom  as  the  basis  of  state  polity. 

The  first  steps  towards  British  colonisation  of  New  England  proper, 
were  almost  coeval  with  the  settlement  of  Virginia.  In  1627,  two  ships^ 
with  a  body  of  emigrants,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Geoige  Popluun, 
landed  at  a  place  called  Sagahadoc,  near  the  month  of  the  Kennebec  river, 
on  the  seaboard  of  what  is  now  the  state  of  Maine,  and  there  b^an  a 
settlement,  which  they  called  St.  Oeorge,  probably  in  honor  of  the  patron 
saint  of  England,  or  of  their  president.  Forty-five  persons  were  left  here 
by  the  ships,  which  returned  to  England  in  December.  During  the  winter 
these  adventurers  suffered  greatly  from  the  cold  and  scanty  means  of 
existence.  Their  patron  died;  and  next  year,  the  survivors  abandoned 
the  place. 

In  1614,  Captain  John  Smith  (the  Virginian  hero)  explored  the  whole 
range  of  seaboard,  from  the  Penobscot  to  Cape  Cod,  and  called  thereon 
**  New  England,"  in  his  chart  of  the  country,  with  a  printed  description 
annexed.    He  persuaded  the  second  or  West  of  Engktnd  Company  of 
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Viig^nia  to  solicit  a  charter  for  settling  the  country  he  had  thus  sorvejed. 
This  was  obtained,  and  the  association  it  re-constituted  took  the  name  of 
^  the  council  established  at  Plymouth,  (DcYonshire),  for  the  planting, 
ndingy  ordering,  and  goyerning  New  England,  in  America/'  The  royal 
ktters-patent  gave  the  company  the  absolute  property  and  unlimited 
control  of  the  territory  between  the  40th  and  48th  d^rees  of  North  latitude, 
and  the  Athintic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  This  far-stretching  grant  included 
llie  lands  of  all  the  actual  eastern  and  most  of  the  middle  States  of  the 
American  Union,  besides  the  Canadas,  and  an  immense  expanse  of  country 
beyond,  to  the  westward.  The  very  enormity  of  the  concession  made  it 
praoticaUy  inoperatiye,  and  the  charter  became  a  dead  letter  in  the  hands 
of  the  grantees. 

The  founders  of  the  first  province  of  New  England,  as  yet  a  countiy 
bat  in  name,  was  a  section  of  that  body  of  English  Protestant  dissenters, 
who,  from  their  strict  morals,  were  tauntingly  denominated,  by  the  Anglican 
high  church  party,  "  the  puritans."*     This  sect  took  shape  during  the 
raign  of  Elisabeth,  increased  greatly  during  the  reigns  of  James  I  and 
Oharles  1,  though  laid  under  persecution  by  all  these  three  sovereigns; 
and  had  a  considerable  hand,  when  the  tables  were  turned  against  the 
Church  of  England,  in  bringing  its  defender  and  victim  (the  monarch 
last  named)  to  the  scaffold.    The  special  name  of  the  section  of  puritans 
wlio  were  about  to  become  the  precursors  of  the  New  England  colonists 
was  "  Brownists."     They  were  so  called  after  their  pastor,  who  ministered 
in  their  meeting-house,  at  Leyden,  in  Holland;  where  a  small  body  of 
them  had  taken  refuge,  to  avoid  persecution  had  they  remained  in  England. 
Wearied  of  their  residence  among  aliens,  they  determined  to  seek  a  peace- 
fill  home  in  the  wilds  of  America,  which  their  own  country's  rulers  denied 
them.    With  some  difficulty  they  obtained  an  assignment  of  lands  within 
the  limits  of  the  London  Virginian  Company's  territories.    Two  vessels, 
tlie  Mam/hweTj  of  180  tons  burden,  and  the  Speedwell,  of  60  only,  were 
hired  in  England ;  but  these  were  not  of  sufficient  capacity  to  take  the 

•  «  The  dogma,  most  important  in  its  conseqaences,  bj  which  they  were  dis- 
tingaiBhed,  was  the  spirit  of  firee  inquiry,  and  the  one  on  which  they  insisted, 
in  all  matters  of  conscience,  of  private  judgment.  <  Will  yon  not  leave  these 
tilings  to  jour  bishops?'  said  archbishop  Parker,  to  the  Rev.  Peter  Wentwortb. 
'  No  r  answered  he,  *  bj  the  fidth  I  bear  to  Qod,  we  will  pass  nothing,  before  we 
nndentand  it ;  for  that  were  to  make  you  popes.' "  Wadb's  British  History,  p. 
140.  Unfortunately,  the  spiritual  rights  they  claimed  for  themselves,  too  few  of 
the  rigid  puritans  were  willing  to  extend  to  those  who  carried  dissent  further 
ti^im  they  did ;  witness  the  deadly  persecutions  of  the  quakers,  ^o.  \  by  the  New 
Bflaad  puiitaas^-^B. 
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entire  oongregatioii,  the  pastor  of  which  was  then  John  Bobinaon  ;  who 
remained,  for  the  time,  at  Leyden  with  others,  while  one  Brewster,  an 
elder,  took  charge,  civil  and  spiritnal,  of  the  par^.  The  ''  Pilgrims^"  as 
they  called  themselves,  sailed  from  Delfthaven  Jnly  22, 1620 :  bat  stjess 
of  weather  detained  them  in  British  waters  till  the  6th  of  September, 
when  they  left  Plymouth  in  the  Mayfiowtr  only,  and  stood  for  the 
Atlantic.  Their  destination  was  the  month  of  the  Hudson  river,  in 
New  Netherlands;  but,  by  the  treachery  of  their  captain  (said  to  have 
been  bribed  by  the  Dutch  authorities  of  thai  colony),  they  were  conduo- 
tod  to  the  Massachusetts  shores;  which  they  reached  Nov.  9«  Next  day, 
they  anchored  in  Gape  God  Bay.  Bef<Hre  landing,  they  entered  into  a 
solemn  compact,  or  constitution  of  government,  which,  being  written  out, 
was  signed  by  the  heads  of  fiunilies,  and  other  male  adults,  the  whole 
body  numbering  101  souls.  Mr.  John  Garver  was  then  dioeen  their 
governor  for  one  year. 

They  coasted  along  the  shore  for  a  hmding-jdace  properiy  shelteied, 
and  were  nearly  wrecked  in  the  search.  At  last  they  found  one ;  and 
on  the  memorable  20th  day  of  December,  1620,  landed  on  the  rock 
beside  the  harbor  they  had  selected,  which  they  named  "  New  Plymouth." 

The  government  was  a  republic,  of  the  earliest  type ;  the  whole  adult 
male  population  assembling  as  its  legislators.  The  governor,  with  a 
council  of  five  assistants  (seven  afterwards)  all  annually  elected,  formed 
the  executive.  This  system  was  not  found  inconvenient  at  first,  as  there 
were  only  300  souls  in  the  colony  ten  years  after  its  foundation  ;  but 
as  numbers  increased,  representation  was  necessarily  resorted  to. 

In  1622,  Goiges  and  Mason  took  a  patent  for  colonising  a  tenxtoiy 
they  called  Laoonia,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  from  the  Merrimac  river  to  the  Kennebec.  Under  this  patent, 
Portsmouth  and  Dover  were  settled,  in  1623.  In  1628,  White  and 
Endicott,  with  a  number  of  other  puritans,  founded  Salem,  the  earliest 
permanent  town  of  Massachusetts.  A  number  of  the  par^  (about  100) 
under  Thomas  Graves,  in  the  same  year,  founded  Gharlestown  on  Gharles 
river.  Beinforoed  by  immigration  in  1630,  a  number  crossed  to  the  fiuv 
ther  bank,  called  ShawmiU  by  the  Indians,  by  the  English  Trimountain 
or  TSremitmtf  and  founded  Boston.*  As  at  New  Plymouth,  the  legiatation 
was  direct^  not  by  delegation,  for  three  years;  but  in  1634,  the  represen- 
tative form  was  adopted :  the  second  instance  of  its  adoption  in  America-f 


*  Oharlestown  and  Boiton  form  one  municipality,  by  an  arrangement  lately 
eflbcted.— 19. 

t  The  first  was  the  aasembly  convened  at  Jamestown,  Tirginiai  June  19, 
iei9.— A 
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In  1535,  pereecation  of  ihe  paritans  raging  in  England,  3,000  of  them 
emigrated  to  MaaaachnBetts.  Among  them  were  Henry  Vane  and  Uie 
Bey.  Hngh  P^ers.*  Shortly  afterwards,  a  party  proceeded  from  the 
Boston  oolony,  and  founded  Exeter  town.  Previously  (1633)  the  Dutch 
settled  at  a  place  they  named  "  Good  Hope."  On  its  site  stands  the  city 
of  Hartford.  Two  years  afterwards  (1635)  John  Winthrop  founded 
Sayhrook,  Connecticut.  In  1638,  Eaton  and  Bayenport  founded  New 
Hayen,  in  that  territory  ;ithe  proprietoiy  charter  recognising  which  was 
granted  hy  the  Plymouth  council  in  1631. 

A  patent  was  ohtained,  in  1629,  by  John  Mason,  for  settling  the  country 
between  the  Merrimac  and  Piscataqua  riyers ;  since  called  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  progress  of  colonisation  was  so  slow»  that,  three  years  after 
its  foundation,  the  chief  town,  Portsmouth,  contained  but  sixty  families. 

In  other  parte,  immigrations  from  England  were  increasing  constantly, 
through  the  impolitic  measures  of  the  king,  and  the  intolerance  of  the 
Anglican  hierarchy.!  Finding  so  many  of  the  oppressed  thus  escaping 
firom  Britain,  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued  (April  30)  1637)  to  restrain 
the  puritans  from  emigrating  to  New  England,  or  to  any  other  part  of 
America.  An  order  in  council  was  published,  at  the  same  time,  prohibiting 
all  non-conformist  ministers  from  emigrating,  without  leaye  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Oanterbury,  (Laud,)  and  the  bishop  of  London.  When 
the  news  of  these  restrictiye  measures  reached  Boston,  coupled  with  a 
report  that  the  king  was  about  to  send  a  goyemor  with  arbitrary  powers, 
resistance,  eyen  by  force,  was  determined  upon.  Meantime,  the  English 
judges  pronounced  the  "  Company  of  Massachusette  Bay  "  to  be  an 
illegal  association;  and  outlawed  the  New  Plymouth  patentees,  under 
whom  the  company  held  ite  rights.  In  1638,  a  squadron  of  eight  ships 
bound  for  New  England,  was  stopped  by  order  of  priyy  council.  In  a 
few  days,  howeyer,  the  yessels  were  allowed  to  go.^  Numerous  others 
followed ;  in  fact,  the  times  of  increasing  trouble  which  weakened  the 
mother  country  became  sources  of  strength  for  her  American  colonies. 

*  Both  retamed  to  England  ;  both  figured  as  parliamentarians  or  Common- 
wealth men ;  and  both  were  executed  as  traitors,  after  the  Restoration.  Peters 
was  a  kind  of  father  confessor  to  Oliyer  Cromwell. — B. 

t  "  1629-30.  During  these  years  were  two  emigrations  to  New  England. . . 
The  transatlantic  settlements  preceding  the  ciyil  war,  are  calculated  to  have 
drained  England  of  £500,000."— Wadb's  British  History. 

t  There  is  a  figment,  dear  to  most  American  historians,  and  repeated  for 
Terity  with  the  usual  annotating,  by  M.  Garneau,  that  Hampden  and  Cromwell 
were  about  to  embark  in  this  fleet ;  but  Mr.  Bancroft  has  proved  conclusiyelyr 
that  the  story  must  be  untrue.   Vide  his  Hist,  of  (7.  States, — B, 
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Twenty-one  thousand  immigrants  had  arriyed  before  the  Long  Parliament 
assembled  (Nov.  3,  1648,)  and  a  million  of  dollars  had  been  expended  on 
the  plantations.  Next  year,  the  house  of  commons  (then  almost  entirely 
puritan)  freed  all  the  American  colonists  from  taxation  on  imports  and 
exports,  and  intimated  its  approbation  of  their  enteiprises. 

In  1641,  New  Hampshire  was  annexed  to  Massachnsetts ;  and  in  1643^ 
a  general  confederation  was  effected,  under  the  title  of  "  The  United 
Colonies  of  New  England ; "  comprehending  MaAchusetts,  New  Plymoutliy 
Connecticut,  and  New  Haven.    Rhode  Island  (founded  in  1638)  stood 
out ;    while  Maine  and  Providence  (founded  ii^  1635)  were  refused 
admission,  because  of  the  religious  views  of  their  people  not  being  in 
accord  with  the  creed  of  the  confederation !     The  colonisation  of  Maine 
was  the  least  progressive  of  all.     After  a  lingering  separate  existence, 
the  province  was  formally  annexed  to  Massachusetts  in  1652.    In  1655, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had  lately  made  a  conquest  of  Jamaica,  offered 
the  New  Englandcrs  a  settlement  in  that  fertile  island ;  but  his  proffer 
was  respectfully  declined.     '^  They  would  have  considered  it  a  species  of 
sacrilege,"  says  an  American  historian,  "  to  abandon  to  the  savages  the 
consecrated  asylum  of  their  peculiar  belief;  for  religion  was  with  them 
an  affair  of  state,  and  to  preserve  its  purity  was  considered  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  civil  magistrate.''     Thus  when  the  "  Antinomian  contro- 
versy'' arose,  Anne  Hutchinson  and  her  disciples,  who  held  dissident 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  free  grace,  were  expelled  from  the  colony ;  and 
a  Baptist,  named  Clark,  was  fined,  for  preaching  at  Lynn ;  while  one 
Holmes,  refusing  to  pay  a  fine  for  expressing  his  peculiar  sentiments  of 
religion,  was  publicly  whipped !  Absence  from  public  worship  was  punish- 
ed by  mulcts.    An ti- Trinitarian  and  other  opinions  considered  eminently 
unorthodox  were  denounced  as  blasphemous,  and  visited  with  finings, 
imprisonings,  and  even  death.     Ministers  not  ordained  regularly,  were 
forcibly  silenced ;  "  and  the  very  men,  men  who  had  fled  from  England  to 
gain  an  asylum  for  religious  freedom,"  to  repeat  a  just  reflection  of  the 
writer  cited  above,  "  were  refusing  the  slightest  toleration  of  any  religious 
opinion  but  their  own." 

The  worst  used  sectaries,  of  all  those  obnoxious  to  the  New  England 
puritans,  were  the  members  of  the  peaceful  society  of  friends,  or  quakers. 
Two  females  of  that  body  having  come  to  Boston  in  July,  1656,  were 
put  in  prison  for  five  weeks,  and  banished.  To  prevent  any  such  intru- 
sion thereafler,  a  law  was  passed,  prohibiting  any  more  quakers  to  enter 
the  colony,  under  severe  corporeal  penalties ;  any  inhabitants  harboring 
such,  to  be  smartly  fined.    Some  few  of  the  expelled  friends,  however, 
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lumng  aet  at  nought  the  prohibition,  a  second  law  waa  passed,  forbidding 
their  return  on  pain  of  death  ]  and  several  persons  were  actually  hanged 
under  this  enactment.* 

Turning  with  astonishment,  and  even  disgust,  from  the  contemplation 
of  such  proceedings  as  these,  we  are  glad  to  commemorate,  to  the  honor 
of  the  New  Englanders,  the  early  efforts  and  sacrifices  made  by  them  in 
the  cause  of  public  instruction.  In  1647,  a  law  was  passed  for  the 
establishment  of  public  schools ;  requiring  one  for  every  township  con- 
taining fifty  householders ;  and  a  grammar  school,  where  boys  could  be 
fitted  for  college,  in  every  town  containing  100  or  more  families.  A 
flom  equal  to  a  year's  rate  of  the  whole  colony  of  Massachusetts  had  been 
voted  for  the  erection  of  a  coU^,  in  1636;  and  in  1638,  John  Harvard, 
who  died  soon  a^r  his  arrival  in  America,  bequeathed  half  his  estate 
and  all  his  library  to  the  new  institution,  which  thenceforth  took  his 
name.  It  was  supported,  with  great  zeal,  not  only  by  the  people  of  the 
Bay  colony,  but  by  the  whole  confederacy  of  New  England ;  and  the 
example  of  Massachusetts  was  followed  by  all  the  other  provinces,  in  the 
establishment  of  public  schools. 

The  years  of  troubles  and  civil  war  in  Old  England,  as  we  have  observed, 
became  a  halcyon  time  for  the  New ;  and  the  Commonwealth  polity  was 
little  less  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  Anglo-American  colonies,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  where  royalists  abounded,  as  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland  (which  had  to  be  brought  under  subjection  to  the  Common- 
wealth  by  force),  the  British  American  possessions  were  little  disturbed 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  privileges,  by  the  home  government.  Soon 
after  the  Restoration,  which  was  by  no  means  so  popular  in  New  as  in 
Old  England,  Charles  II,  jealous  of  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  his  American 
subjects,  cncoun^ed  his  subservient  ministers  to  gratify  him  by  calling 
into  question  the  validity  of  the  several  patents  upon  which  the  members 
of  the  New  England  confederation  had  founded  their  system  of  almost 
independent  self-government. — Our  limits  forbid  our  entering  into  parti- 
culars regarding  the  difficulties  between  king  and  people  which  ensued ; 
and  we  prefer  to  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  varying  forms  of  government 
then  established  in  the  different  sections  of  the  British  provinces  on  this 
continent. 

The  earliest  in  order  of  time,  was  the  ro^al  government,  such  as  that 
of  Virginia,'!'  where  all  the  functionaries  were,  directly  or  indirectly, 

•Fbost's  Hut.  of  the  U.  States^  p.  77  ;  edit,  of  1838. 

t  Also  ia  the  proriace  of  New  York ;  but  which  was,  at  that  time,  stiU  the 
Hew  Netherlands. — B, 
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named  by  the  king.  Seoondly,  a  oonstitation  founded  on  ciarfan, 
granted  to  oompanieB  of  adyentmers ;  which  formed  the  baab  of  the 
system  established  in  New  Engbind,  and  therein  only. 

Lastly,  the  proprietary  govemments.  In  the  royal  gOYemments, 
while  the  exeentive,  as  we  haye  said,  was  n<mdnated  by  the  erown,  the 
members  of  honses  of  assembly,  when  snoh  were  called  into  being,  were 
elected  by  all  the  free  colonists.^  The  gOYcmors  received  their  instnio- 
tions  from  the  cabinet  ministers,  with  whom  they  constantly  corresponded. 
They  conld  at  discretion  veto  the  bills  and  resolutions  of  assembly;  as 
administrators,  thongh  their  acts  might  be  and  often  were  called  in  ques- 
tion, yet  they  were  not  removaUe  except  by  loyal  authority.  Henee  the 
discossions  between  the  two  brandies  fill  many  pages  of  the  annals  of 
the  royal  governments  in  times  the  nearest  to  that  of  the  American 
Bevolalion,  of  which  they  were  the  precursors.  From  the  preceding 
account  of  the  New  Engbmd  colonies,  some  idea  will  have  been  formed 
of  the  nature  of  the  Ohartered  governments.  At  the  point  of  time  our 
account  refers  to,  they  formed  together  a  confederation,  or  political  league, 
for  mutual  support ;  but  each  reserved  independent  action  within  its  own 
limits.  Questions  affecting  the  whole  were  discussed  and  determined  in  a 
species  of  congress,  to  which  each  province  sent  two  delegates.f  Within 
itself,  each  province  had  political  and  municipal  institutions  similar  to 
those  of  England  in  their  most  liberal  form.  The  ^^  township  "  was  the 
great  feature  in  both;  and  all  abuses  of  power  by  functionaries  were 
prevented  or  redressed  by  the  correction  of  annual  eleotion8.|  In  a 
word,  in  the  people,  through  their  representatives,  resided  every  power, 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  The  first  of  these  was  confined,  in 
the  Bay  state,  to  a  *'  general  court  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay." 
This  court,  from  the  decision  of  which  there  was  no  appeal,  was  composed 
of  the  governor,  the  sub-governor,  ten  magistrates  and  two  deputies  from 
each  town,  all  elected  to  their  places  annually.  The  governors  and 
the  magistrates  sat  in  one  chamber,  the  deputies  in  another.  There  was 
but  one  session  annually,  unless  for  some  special  cause  extraordinary 
sittings  were  called  for.     Public  business  was  administered  by  the  gover- 

*  We  Bay  "  free,''  advisedlj ;  becaase  there  were  white  bondmen,  Berving  out 
their  time  as  conyicts  in  several  of  the  "  American  plantations ;"  not  to  mention 
the  colored  inhabitants,  who  were  mostly  enslaved  with  others  nominally 
free. — B. 

t  Report  of  M.  E.  Randolph  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  London, 
A.  D.  1676 ;  in  the  Collection  ofDocumenti  relatipe  to  ths  Affakn  of  MatmchmHttt 
Bay. 

X  Dtla  DimocratU  en  Jtmiriquif  par  A.  de  TocquevUle. 
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nor  in  oounofly  who  gave  audienoee  twice  a  week.    The  proprietary 
goyemments  had  somewhat  of  a  feudal  complexion;  being  so  many 
BOseraintieB  or  lordships,  granted  for  particular  considerations,  or  from  * 
pure  favor,  to  certain  indiyiduals,  and  passing  to  their  heirs.    Thus  the 
proprietorship  of  Pennsylvania  (adverted  to  merely  for  illustration,  as 
that  colony  was  not  founded  till  the  year  1682)  was  vested  in  William 
Penn,  son  of  admiral  Penn,  and  his  family.    The  father  had  claims 
against  the  government,  which  Charles  II,  alwajrs  needy,  found  it  incon- 
venient to  discharge,  and  a  territorial  patent  was  given  to  the  son  as  a 
oompensation.    Maryland,  as  we  have  seen,  was  holden,  on  a  proprietary 
patent,  by  the  lords  Baltimore,  peers  of  Ireland.    North  Carolina  (first 
founded  in  1660)  became  a  proprietary  government  in  1663;  South 
Oarolina  also,  in  1671-2;  New  Jersey  likewise,  in  1682;  and  Delaware, 
the  same  year.    Qeorgia  had  the  latest  originated  proprietary  government, 
as  it  became  such  only  in  1733.    The  proprietors,  or  their  representative 
trustees,  possessed  both  executive  and  (virtually)  legislative  powers;  but 
their  action  in  both  cases  was  liable  to  revision  on  appeal  to  the  supreme 
authorities  in  Britain.    Similarly  to  the  royal,  the  proprietary  history  is 
filled  with  wranglings  between  the  governors  and  the  assemblies ;  over 
whom  the  fitful  exercise  of  a  veto  was  almost  constantiy  resented,  although 
the  assemblies  contained  a  medley  of  deputies;  some  elected  by  the 
people,  the  others  nominated  by  the  local  executive. 

As  the  territories  of  British  America  had  the  advantage  of  a  fertile 
soil,  a  mild  climate,  and  fine  navigable  streams,  so  had  they  the  further 
advantage  of  a  long  line  of  seaboard  indented  with  capacious  bays,  and 
presenting  outiets  for  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world.  As  a  consequence, 
their  commerce  attained  even  greater  relative  importance,  than  their 
progression  in  other  respects.  The  trading  operations  of  the  merchants 
were  not  clogged  by  the  local  restrictions  and  fiscal  burdens  so  onerous  to 
the  commercialists  of  contemporary  times  in  the  countries  of  Europe 
and  their  possessions  over  sea.  We  have  seen  how  colonial  trade  was 
&vored  by  the  English  parliamentarians;  but  a  contrary  policy  was 
pursued  almost  as  soon  as  royalty  was  restored.  The  parliament  passed 
a  law  (12  Char.  II,  c.  18)  enacting,  "  That  all  merchandise  be  imported 
in  British  bottoms,  except  what  comes  from  the  place  of  its  growth  or 
manufacture,  and  that  three  fourths  of  the  seamen  be  English ;  and  that 
ships  loading  in  the  plantations  bring  their  merchandise  directly  to 
England.*'*  In  1672,  a  measure  was  passed,  imposing  duties  on  produce 
sent  from  one  colony  to  another.     These  duties,  however,  were  almost 

•  Wadb'b  BrUith  Hittory,  p.  245.—^. 
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mnstantly  evaded ;  and  iiheir  attempted  oollection  oooaaioiied  warm  dis- 
putes between  ihe  ooionista  and  the  home  authorities.  Mr.  Bandolph, 
>  an  active  enemy  of  colonial  freedom,  was  sent  over  to  act  as  collector  at 
Boston.  Remarking  to  the  governor  that  he  had  seen  ships  from  Spain, 
France,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Canaries,  &o.,  in  the  harbor  of  Bostcn, 
and  that  such  trading  was  an  infraction  of  the  British  Nav^tion  Lawn, 
the  latter  replied  that  those  laws  were  of  no  efifoct  in  New  England ;  and 
that  the  charters  of  foundation  of  its  several  colonies  empowered  tlie 
people  to  regulate  their  own  trade  in  all  times.* 

The  other  colonies,  however,  did  not  make  so  firm  a  stand  as  MasM- 
ehusetts  in  evading  payment  of  fiscal  imposts  and  in  resistbg  restrictive 
laws  of  trade,  passed  by  the  English  parliament.  Thus  in  1761,  Sir 
William  Berkeley,  proprietary  governor  of  Yii^nia,  reported  that  tlie 
colonists  had  conformed  to  the  Navigation  Acts,  on  demand  made; 
though  that  had  put  a  stop  to  ship-building,  thitherto  the  chief  branch  of 
industry  in  the  country.  This  and  other  instances  of  a  want  of  concert, 
encourap;ed  the  home  government  to  persiBt  in  the  course  it  had  adopted ; 
and  the  result  of  the  controversy  with  the  Massachusetts  people,  waa^ 
that  they  were  compelled  to  relinquish  their  charter  in  1684;  shortly 
after  which  Charles  II  died,  before  he  could  complete  his  intent,  which 
was  to  abolish  the  franchises,  political  and  commercial,  of  New  England. 
His  successor  appointed  Sir  Edward  Andros,  as  captain-general  and  vice- 
admiral  of  Massachusetts,  &c.,  with  full  powers,  aided  by  a  crown-nomi> 
nated  council,  to  make  laws  and  levy  taxes  at  discretion.  As  soon  as  he 
arrived  in  Boston  (in  1685)  he  revoked  the  charter  of  Rhode  Island. 
He  demanded  that  of  Connecticut,  but  the  people  secreted  it.  Androa 
was  an  avaricious  despot.  ^'  His  object  seems  to  have  been  to  amass  a 
fortune  for  himself,  to  break  the  charters,  and  unite  the  several  coloniea 
in  one,  for  the  purpose  of  effectually  resisting  the  encroachments  of  the 
French  from  Canada."! 

When  news  of  the  English  Bevolution  of  1688  arrived,  it  was  hailed 
with  joy  in  most  of  the  British  colonies,  but  in  Massachusetts  more 
especially.  The  people  of  Boston  imprisoned  Andros,  with  fifty  of  his 
adherents,  and  restored  magistrates  he  had  displaced.  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  soon  followed  the  example.  A  restitution  of  the  old  char- 
ters was  applied  for,  but  long  delays  arose.     At  length  (1691)  the  Massa- 

•  Report  of  Randolph  to  the  king,  in  Coi.  Orig,  Doc.  of  Mass.  Bay.  See  also 
Judge  Story's  Commentaries  on  U.  S.  Const,  i.  52.  [The  Navigation  Acts  were 
abolished  bj  law,  June  26,  1849.]— B. 

f  Fbobt'b  Hist,  of  U.  States^  p.  82. 
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dmsetis  people  obtained  one  but  of  a  less  firee  oharaoter  than  the  fonner. 
Still  there  was  no  reasonable  cause  of  complaint,  had  the  colonists  been 
content  with  the  same  species  of  government  as  was  in  force  in  the 
mother  country,  for  such  the  new  charter  gave  them.  In  May,  1692,  on  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Wm.  Phipps  as  royal  goyemor,  a  general  conrt  was  convened 
and  the  charter  accepted.  It  annexed  New  Plymouth  and  Acadia  to 
MaflBachusetts,  the  latter  having  passed  under  British  domination  in  1690, 
after  Port-Boyal  was  attacked  and  taken.* 

In  the  foregoing  summary,  we  have  sketched  rapidly  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Anglo-American  colonies,  from  their  foundation  till  the  tenth 
decade  of  the  17th  centory.  Self-expatriated  for  the  most  part,  to  evade 
political  oppression  and  ecclesiastical  persecution,  their  inhabitants 
aspired  alone  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty ;  which  having  obtained,  th^ 
rdiahed  it  the  more  from  the  contrast  daily  presented  among  them  be- 
tween present  fireedom  and  past  subjection.  But  this  liberty,  civil  and 
religioas,  once  secured,  they  looked  around  them  and  noted  with  impa- 
tienee  the  proximity  of  a  race  of  men  who  seemed  to  be  intruders  upoB 
territorial  possessions,  '^  which  of  right  belonged  to  the  people  of  British 
descent."  For  some  generations  before  the  time  we  have  arrived  at,  the 
Anglo-Americans  had  acted  on  the  principle,  that  they  were  the  legitimate 
lords  of  the  northern  continent.  Their  establishments,  solidly  founded, 
and  well  sustained,  were  so  sure  to  supersede  all  others !  while  those  of 
the  French,  for  example,  for  want  of  immigration,  seemed  destined  to  die 
of  inanition.  Bat  as  soon  as  Colbert  set  about  peopling  Canada  with  dis- 
banded veterans,  and  erected  forts  near  their  frontiers,  they  toq^  the 
Alarm,  and  called  upon  the  mother  country  to  interpose  between  rivals 
hwo  deranged  their  inland  trading  relations  and  menaced  their  indepen- 
dence. Witnesses  of  the  ambition  and  conquests  of  Louis  XIY,  the  dic- 
tator of  Europe,  they  trembled  lest,  some  day,  French  domination  might 
extend  to  America,  when  Canada,  with  its  military  organisation,  would 
become  a  redoubtable  neighbor.  They  longed,  then,  to  destroy  in  its 
cradle  the  colony  of  New  France,  which  they  felt  or  feigned  would  be  so 
dangerous  if  it  were  allowed  to  grow ;  which  also  they  so  often  attacked, 
without  being  able  to  subjugate.  At  length  they  offered  men 
And  money  to  England,  if  she  would  essay  its  conquest,  and  in  1690 
nien  were  put  at  her  disposition  for  the  invasion  of  Canada.     We  shaU 

*  In  justice  to  the  author,  whose  text  (as  the  present  chapter  reads  in  the 
third  edition  of  the  original  work)  has  been  almost  quite  superseded,  it  is  right 
to  repeat,  that  the  editor  is  virtually  responsible  for  all  its  contents,  with  the 
^ception  of  the  last  five  paragraphs.— £. 
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866  preflently  what  waa  the  result  of  the  aggranioDa  of  thoea  alien  coloii- 
iata,  already  bo  ambitioiia. 

The  reader  most  have  remarked,  ere  thia  time,  that  the  qualities  of  the 
British  immigration  to  America,  now  and  formerly,  have  no  resemblance 
whatever.  The  immigrant  from  Britain,  who  lands  on  this  continent,  is 
not  of  like  type  to  the  political  or  religions  refngee,  self-«xiled,  of  the  17th 
century.  He  who  left  his  country  for  the  purpose  of  canying  out  prin- 
ciples which  he  had  defended,  it  may  be  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  who, 
in  any  case,  had  made  sacrifices  to  maintain  them,  still  preserred,  after 
defeat,  that  independent  spirit^  that  republican  pride,  which  inspired  him 
erewhile  when  contending  against  arbitrary  power.  The  British  immi- 
grant of  our  day,  on  the  other  hand,  driyen  from  his  native  land  by  pen- 
ury rather  than  by  persecution,  is  the  superfluous  deniien  of  a  community 
overstocked  with  consumers  whom  the  vicissitudes  of  trade,  the  centrsr 
lisation  of  private  wealth,  and  the  vices  of  a  servile  and  complicated  oigan- 
isation  of  society,  has  reduced  to  utter  destitution.  The  pre-ocoupations 
of  his  mind,  entirely  concentrated  in  the  quest  of  means  for  procuring 
that  food  his  ever-craving  appetite  demands,  leaves  no  place  in  his  soul  for 
those  elevated  feelings  which  distinguished  the  first  colonists.  Crushed 
under  the  load  of  his  daily  needs,  insensible  to  all  things  but  those  which 
concern  his  material  existence,— even  after  such  animal  wants  may  have 
been  supplied, — ^years  must  pass  before  the  mind  of  such  a  one  can  rise  to 
the  level  of  that  of  a  republican  of  olden  Massachusetts,  or  that  of  a  catho- 
lic royalist  of  Maryland. 

If  ^e  compare,  at  present,  the  French  colonist  and  the  British  colonist 
of  the  17th  century,  such  an  ideal  approximation  suggests  another  con- 
trast. The  British  colonist  of  that  age  was  principally  inspired  with  a 
love  of  liberty,  a  spirit  for  trading,  and  a  passion  for  accumulating  riches. 
All  sacrifices  made  in  order  to  satisfy  those  desires,  which  ever  occupied 
his  mind,  seemed  light  to  him,  for  without  freedom  and  wealth  his  lot 
seemed  to  him  a  state  of  abjection  and  ruin.  Therefore  it  was,  that 
when  the  traffickers  of  Acadia  crossed  his  voyagings  on  the  seas,  or  the 
Dutch  of  the  New  Netherlands  inconvenienced  him  in  his  progress  on 
land,  he  strained  eveiy  nerve  to  rid  himself  of  such  obstacles  by  taking 
possession  of  the  lands  of  those  who  put  them  in  his  way.  In  Acadia 
there  were  but  a  few  hundred  fishermen,  scattered  about  its  searmaigins ; 
it  was  therefore  no  difficult  task  to  appropriate  a  territory  covered  with 
natural  forest.  The  New  Netherlands,  still  more  defenceless,  for  want  of 
aid  from  Europe,  passed  under  the  yoke  almost  unresistingly,  but  the 
Anglo-Americans  after  these  easy  conquests,  were  suddenly  confronted 
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by  CanadianBy — a  popnlation  of  laborers,  hunters,  and  soldiers :  the  Cana- 
dians, who  would  have  triumphed,  although  poorer,  had  they  been  but 
lialf  as  numerous  as  their  adyersaries  I     Their  manner  of  life,  at  onoe 
careless  and  agitated,  submissive  yet  independent,  was  more  chivalric, 
more  poetical,  than  the  calculating  existence  of  their  antagonists.    Ardent 
catholics  all,  they  had  not  been  driven  into  America  by  religious  perse- 
cation  ;  zealous  loyalists,  they  demanded  not  a  liberty  against  which  they 
perhaps,  would  have  combated.     They  were  an  adventurous  race,  ever 
seeking  £resh  excitement;  including  veterans,  with  complexions  bronsed 
by  the  sun  of  Hungary, — ^men  who  had  seen  the  Orescent  flee  before  them 
on  the  Raab,  and  taken  part  in  the  victories  of  Turenne  and  Cond^:  those 
were  the  warriors,  in  a  word,  who  had  seen  the  British  lion  crouch  and 
the  Austrian  eagle  quail  under  the  genius  of  a  Luxembourg.    Military 
glory  was  their  idol ;  and,  proud  of  marching  under  the  orders  of  their 
seigniors,  they  followed  them  everywhere,  at  the  peril  of  life,  to  merit 
their  esteem  and  regard*     This  it  was,  which  caused  a  French  veteran  to 
say,  '^  I  am  no  wajrs  surprised  to  find  the  Canadians  so  valorous,  seeing 
they  are  mostly  descended  from  officers  and  soldiers  who  belonged  to  one 
of  the  finest  regiments  in  France." 

The  education  which  the  seigniors  and  the  people  received  from  the 
dergy,  almost  the  only  instructors  in  Canada,  was  not  of  a  kind  calculated 
to  extinguish  this  spirit,  thus  excited  to  an  enthusiastic  degree ;  a  spirit 
which  pleased  the  government  by  its  loyalty,  and  the  clergy  by  its  devoted- 
ness  to  the  progress  of  the  catholic  missions.  The  missionaries  feared 
above  all  things,  the  proeelytism  of  the  protestants.  Thus  the  govern- 
ment and  the  clergy  had  an  interest  that  the  Canadians  should*  all  be 
soldiers.  In  proportion  as  population  increased,  the  militia,  under  such 
a  system,  would  necessarily  become  more  and  more  redoubtable.  Canada 
was,  in  fact,  almost  a  military  colony ;  thus  when  a  census  was  taken,  the 
number  of  males  fit  for  service  alone  was  reckoned,  as  in  the  muster-rolls 
of  anarmy.^ 

Such  were  our  ancestors.  As  immigration,  after  some  efforts,  ceased 
almost  wholly,  and  probably  not  more  than  6000  colonists  came  to  Canada 
during  the  entire  time  of  French  domination,  its  peculiar  system  was, 
periiaps  the  best  under  the  circumstances,  in  order  to  strive  against  the 
ever^;rowing  force  of  the  British  colonies.  And  thus,  for  a  century,  the 
immense  superiority  of  the  latter  dashed  itself  vainly  against  that  veteran 

*  It  ifl  easy  to  make  an  approximation  by  comparing  the  progress  of  the  French 
population  since  the  year  1764.  At  that  time  65,000,  it  now  reaches  nearly  a 
million  ioalSk 
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militia^  till  the  year  1760,  when  we  bad  to  yield  to  ompoweringiuaiibeni 
broQgbt  agaiiist  ua,  after  an  obstinate  straggle  of  six  yean,  dniing  wkiob 
it  iUnstrated  itself  by  nnmerons  and  brilliant  victories.  Sipen  inonr  awm 
time,  it  is  owing  to  us  tbat  Canada  is  not  now  a  part  of  the  United 
States;  it  is  we  who  prevent  it  from  becoming  American  inmauMni, 
goage,  and  institations. 


I 


CHAPTMR  IL 

THE  SIEGE  OF  QUEBEC.— 168»-le06. 

JLeagoe  of  Aagsborgh  fonned  against  Louis  XIY :  wUoh  Britain  Joining,  active  war  ibllom 
between  the  oolonists  of  New  France  and  the  Anglo- Amerioanfl.—IM8proportion  of  the 
belligerent  relative  foroes.— Plan  of  the  French  operations  against  the  British  possessions. 
Intended  conquest  of  New  Tork ;  it  proves  unfeasible,  and  is  abandoned.— Kiserable  state 
of  Canada  and  Acadia.~-yigorons  administration  of  H.  de  Frontenao.— First  hostilities* 
two  British  vessels  captured.— Pemaquid  taken  bj  the  Abenaquis.— Schenectadj  sacked. 
— ^Destruction  of  Sementels.— Fort  Casco  taken  and  rased.— Wavering  polity^  of  the  western 
tribes  of  Indians.— Balds  in  Canada  by  the  Iroquois;  they  are  well  resisted  by  the  Frenoh 
oolonists.- Eetrospective  Notices  of  Acadia.- Sir  William  Phipps  captures  Port-Royal ;  he 
attacks  Quebec,  but  is  repulsed,  and  retires.— General  Winthrop  advancing  simultaneously 
by  Lake  George  to  Join  Phipps,  has  to  retreat  also.— Disasters  befiUl  the  fleet  of  Phipps.— 
Humiliation  of  the  Anglo-American  colonies;  their  exhaustion,  as  well  as  that  of  New 
France,  at  this  time.— The  Iroquois  and  the  Abenaquis;  their  depredations.- M^Jor 
Sehuyler  defeated  by  H.  de  Yarennes.- New  prcject  of  the  British  for  taking  Quebec;  it 
proves  abortive.— Expeditions  of  the  French  (in  16d8  and  1696)  into  the  Five  Cantons.— 
Tlie  Mlimis  and  the  Iroquois  at  war.— Canada,  now  secure  within  its  own  limits,  the  col- 
onists prepare  to  wage  war  in  their  enemy's  territories.— Credit  Ibr  the  ikvorable  state  of 
allkirs  in  Canada  chiefly  due  to  the  wise  measures  of  De  Frontenao.— Intrigues  of  his  en»* 
mies  in  France. 

France  had  now  been  at  war  with  parts  of  Europe  for  two  or  three 
years.  The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  had  raised  against  her  the 
Protestant  nations,  who  made  it  a  pretext  for  arming,  in  order  to  avenge 
their  recent  defeats.  The  prince  of  Orange,  the  most  inveterate  enemy 
of  the  Frenoh,  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  league  of  Augsburgh  into 
which  most  of  the  continental  powers  entered  against  France.  James  II 
king  of  England,  himself  a  fervent  catholic,  receiving  subsidies  from  Louis 
XIY,  to  make  him  independent  of  the  English  parliament,  remained  an 
ally  to  France :  but  he  had  great  difficulty  to  hold  his  subjects  in  leash 
during  a  reign  of  little  more  than  three  years'  duration;*  and  that 
finished,  France  had  a  redoubtable  enemy  the  more.  When  dethroned 
he  was  received  by  Louis  with  open  arms,  and  a  promise  given  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  for  his  restoration. 


*  Scarcely  had  James  ascended  the  throne,  than  he  claimed  the  arrears  of  a 
pension  Lonis  had  long  allowed  his  deceased  brother  to  enable  him  [Charles  II] 
to  govern  despotically,  withont  a  parliament  200,000  livres  were  forthwith 
sent  to  London,  and  paid  to  His  Majesty  by  Barillon,  the  French  enroy.  Tet 
was  James  always  indignant  at  the  idea  of  his  kingdom  being  considered  a 
dependent  state.  Lonis  sarcastically  observed,  "  My  royal  brother  is  prond, 
bat  he  is  very  fond  of  oar  French  pistoles.'*  Lutoabd's  Eistory  of  England,  ziV| 
15.— B. 
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France  had  now  to  combat  five  powers  at  once;  namely,  Great  Britaiii, 
the  Oerman  Empire,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Savoy.  Her  colonists,  who 
had  no  personal  interest  in  the  contest,  were  yet  expected  to  aid  in 
carrying  it  on,  at  least  against  their  British  nei^bors;  who,  on  their 
part,  were  nothing  loath  to  seize  the  occasion  for  making  aggressions  on 
New  France.  We  hare  seen  what  headway  the  Anglo-Americans  bad 
now  gained  in  the  race  of  colonisation  on  this  continent,  how  considentble 
was  their  trade,  how  nomerons  their  populations;^  that  they  eiyojed 
free  institutions^  and.  possessed  some  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the 
globe.  Such  were  the  adyersaries  a  Oftnadian  population  of  11,000  souls 
had  to  encounter  in  a  mortal  struggle,  their  numbers  kept  down  by 
constantly  recurrii^  losses  through  the  hostilities  of  the  aborigines;  and 
the  colonial  trade  reduced  almost  to  nothing.  It  seemed  to  their  sdf- 
sufficient  neighbors  that  Canada  would  now  be  so  easy  a  preyi  that  they 
had  only  to  reach  out  the  hand  and  secure  it. 

The  French,  however,  were  no  way  afraid  to  join  issue.  In  conformity 
with  their  olden  usages,  they  determined  to  seek  the  coming  foe,  rather 
than  await  his  assaults,  without  any  regard  to  the  superior  forces  he 
might  have  at  his  disposition.  Accordingly,  an  agreement  was  come  to, 
that  British  posts  in  and  near  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory  should  be  as- 
sailed at  once ;  while  the  frontier  lines  of  New  York  and  of  other  British 
provinces,  should  be  crossed  simultaneously.  The  minister  of  marine 
at  Paris  concerted  with  M.  de  Frontenac  before  leaving  for  Canada, 
that  each  should  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  (the  latter  secretly) 
to  prepare  for  the  most  active  hostilities.  The  king  charged  the 
governor-general,  on  his  arrival,  to  fiimish  the  Northern  trading 
Company  with  warlike  means  to  drive  the  English  out  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  territory .f  He  was  also  ordered  to  communicate  with  M.  de  Man- 
neval,  governor  of  Acadia,  and  aid  him  to  put  that  province,  the  most 
exposed  member  of  New  France,  in  a  fit  state,  to  resist  any  attack  that 
might  be  made  upon  it. 

The  plan  of  Be  Oalli^res,  hitherto  in  abeyance,  was  now  praotieal^ 
taken  up,  but  with  the  intent  to  extend  its  mode  of  opisration,  as  snggest- 
ed  by  other  projectors.  Admiral  de  la  Caffinidre  was,  with  two  ships  of 
war,  to  scour  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Bay  of  New  York ;  then  to  blockade  that  port,  and  there  wait  the  results. 

*  In  1701,  oar  total  population  was  262,000 ;  in  1749,  it  was  986,000.  Frost's 
HUt,  of  U.  Statu,  p.  371.^3 

t  These  instractioiis  bore  date  June  7.  War  was  not  declared  against 
Bngland  UU  twenty  days  afterwards.^i^. 
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of  m^iamAom.  of  tlM  pnMiMe,  €o  the  kad  side^  by  tb^  OaniidiiMi.  If^ 
m  was  eaq^eoted,  tbe  pro^inoe  of  New  YcNrk  M  into  Freaoh  handii,  ilg 
MitboUe  jnliAbitMrtB  weie  to  be  dlowed  to  remtoii,  after  bam^  jnioiii> 
ideKty  to  ibeir  new  maaten ;  bnt  tbe  ohief  Ainetionaries  and  primnpl 
•doniatB  were  to  be  k^  priaonefe  till  tbey  wore  laoaomed.  Aa  for  tk» 
eonaionahy,  thej  were  to  be  tranqported  toNewEn^and  and  Peanfljlnh 
WUk'  ]>o  GalU^rea  waa  tben  to  be  inatalled  as  governor  of  tbe  pzorinoe. 
Aa  it  waa  oonaidered  probable  tbiM^  an  attempt  would,  soon  thereafter,  be 
laade  by  tbe  fiDglislL  to  repoflBees  tbeniBehrea  of  tbe  priie  thus  nade  bf 
tbe  Frenob,  an  order  waa  drawn  up  and  aligned  (by  antioiptttion)  to  burn 
allibe  dwelfinga  for  a  eertun  diatanee anrond  New  Yorkeity;  aa  a]ao  to 
]mj  a  heavy  eontribntion  on  tbe  mral  proprietors,  to  redeem  their  bniU- 
inga^fron  aharing  the  same  fate.  We  may  reoogniee  in  theae  direolicMiB, 
tbe'harsh  and  ^elentleaa  nature  of  H.  Lonvoia;  bat  they  wete,  after  all,^ 
in  keeping  with  the  habitudes  of  war,  as  thmi  waged  in  Ameriea.  The 
aunaltaneeus  invasions  of  British  territory^  on  other  sides  than  iiie  New 
Soik  ftontiere,  were  merely  designed  for  feints,  to  divide  the  enemy's 
£weaB,  and  divert  the  attention  of  his  savage  alliea. 

The  first  blow  was  struok  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory;  where  M.  de 
Tert^  ei^tured  the  fiNtt  of  New-Severn.  Captain  d'Iberrille,  a  distingaidi- 
ed  naval  officer,  had  reaehed  Ste.  Anne's,  another  post  in  the  same  ivgioa, 
when  two  English  war  veflseb,  one  carrying  22,  the  other  14  guns,  neaied 
tiie  fort  there.  Their  miseion  was  to  proclaim  William  HI,  end  tab 
posMflsion  of  the  countiy  in  his  name.  Their  men  having  landed,  wete 
drawn  into  ambuscades,  many  of  them  killed,  and  the  ships  taken  bgr 
B'lberviUe  and  his  people.  A  third  En^ish  vessel,  which  became  ioe- 
kcked,  was  cleverly  captured  by  two  Canadians  whom  the  crew  had  taken 
prisoners. 

After  these  master-strokes,  D'Iberville  left  the  country  in  charge  of 
M.  de  Maricourt,  and  set  sail  for  Quebec  with  his  prices. 

The  vessels  appointedfor  the  maritime  part  of  the  eQq)edition  against 

*  The  armies  of  LoaU  XIY  were  not  unused  to  indulge  in  hostilities  of  tbe 
most  barbarous  character,  especially  in  Protestant  countries.  Witness  his  two 
deliberate  and  premeditated  ravagings  of  the  Palatinate ;  that  of  1674  in  par- 
tfdilar,  where  a  district  of  more  than  dO  Bnglish  miles  in  length,  with 
the  titles  of  Heidelberg  and  Mannheim;  the  towns  of  Speyer,  Oppenheim, 
(}rentanacb,  Frankenthal,  Ingelheim,  Bacharach,  Sinzheim,  and  other  places  of 
inferior  note ;  all  which  were  plundered  and  burnt ;  under  the  pretence  pf 
forming  a  barrier  between  the  French  and  their  enemies.  Another  pretext, 
assigned  by  Turenne,  was  that,  the  year  before,  a  few  peasants  of  the  coontiy 
had  otttraged  a  party  of  Ua  loldiers  1    IHet,  da  IhU$.-^B, 
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liie  piOTinee  of  New  Toik,  and  in  one  of  whieh  was  M.  de  FrontenaOy 
lofft  a  monih  at  La  Boohelle,  getting  xepaifed ;  afterwaida,  beooming  m 
eenyoy  for  dow-sailing  merebant  veeaelB  to  Amerioa,  they  did  not  reaA 
till  mid-September,  and  De  Fiontenao  remained  there  some  days 
Before  sailing  for  Quebec,  be  left  orden  to  M.  de  la  Caffini^  to 
emise  before  New  York  bay  till  Deoember  10,  holding  himaelf  ready  to 
diaembark ;  and  if,  by  that  time,  be  reoeived  no  news  of  what  was  doing 
on  the  land  aide,  then  to  letnm  to  France.  He  did  remain  so  posted 
till  beyond  the  time  specified,  and  made  seyeral  prises ;  when  no  intelli- 
gence yet  arriving,  he  stood  ont  to  sea. 

M.  de  Frontenao,  on  his  arrival,  found  Canada  in  mourning,  and  the 
Iroquois  at  the  gates  of  Montreal.  They  defeated  a  corps  he  sent 
against  them,  and  burnt  alive  a  number  of  the  prisonen  they  took. 
Both  sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence  had  they  ravaged,  gliding  along  rapidly 
in  their  bark  canoes.  To  crown  all,  M.  de  Yarennes  arrived,  to  let  him 
know  that  he  had,  by  order  of  Denonville,  just  blown  up  the  works  of 
fort  Cataraqui,  and  deserted  the  place  which  De  Frontenao  was  about  to 
succour.  Despite  these  mischances,  the  governor,  with  his  w(mted  saga- 
city, saw  that  it  was  only  by  daring  action  that  Canada  could  be  saved, 
or  the  courage  of  its  people  raised  from  present  depression,  to  begin  witL  If 
he  could  not  capture  a  province,  he  could  at  least  cause  much  disquiet  to 
its  people,  by  making  raids  into  it  with  flying  parties :  the  great  point 
was  to  strike  at  once.  His  mere  presence  had  already  acted  like  magic 
on  the  public  mind,  such  was  its  confidence  in  him,  a  feeling  which  extend- 
ed also  to  the  friendly  tribes.  The  Abenaquis,  previously  exdted  in 
the  colonists'  favor  by  Denonville,  took  up  the  war-hatdiet;  and  making 
a  descent  on  fort  Pemaquid,  on  the  sea-margin  between  Penobscot  and 
Kennebec  rivers,  killed  most  of  the  garrison,  and  raied  the  works.  They 
took  also  two  sloops,  in  which  they  returned  themselves,  after  murdering 
the  crews. 

Flushed  by  this  first  success,  they  directly  undertook  a  seoond  and 
more  important  expedition.  The  English  had  erected  on  the  Abenaqois 
fh)ntiers  a  doien  of  small  forts,  to  protect  the  trading  posts :  these  lliey 
fUl  upon  suddenly,  took  them  all  in  succession,  renewing  upon  each  oooar 
sion  the  horrors  of  Laohine.  200  persons  in  all  were  thus  sUu^tered  by 
these  savages;  who  returned  loaded  with  booty.  This  bbw  strudL  tenor 
into  the  heart  of  New  England,  and  deprived  it  of  all  hope  of  the  Abe- 
naquis  adopting  its  cause. 

Meanwldle,  M.  de  Frontenao  advertised  M.  de  la  Durantaye,  in  com- 
mand at  Miclulimaokinaef  that  as  war  would  soon  be  carried  into  the 
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Sf^luh  provinoeB,  it  was  expedient  lie  shoald  inform  the  Ontamuus  and 
the  HuTons  that  they  would  be  wanted,  as  France  was  abont  to  take  up 
a  position  worthy  of  herself  in  Oanada.    Not  waiting  till  spring,  he  set 
sibot  three  expeditions  in  the  winter  of  1689^90,  in  order  to  faU  upon 
the  enemy  at  three  points  simoltaneonsly.    The  first,  led  by  Messrs. 
d' Aillebonst  de  Mantet  and  Lemoine  de  Sainte-Hdldne,  composed  of  fvlly 
200  Canadians  and  sayages,  was  sent  against  the  province  of  New  York. 
Several  gentlemen  were  in  the  ranks,  inolnding  Messrs.  d'Iberville  and 
Le  Ber  Dnchdne,  the  hero  of  one  of  the  romances  of  Le  Sage.     These 
intrepid  chiefs  intended  to  attack  Albany ;  but  the  savages,  thinking  the 
attempt  rash,-  refused  to  join  in  it,    It  was  then  agreed  to  fiJl  on  Corlaer 
(Schenectady),  17  mOes  west  of  Albany.     This  place,  which  contained 
80  houses,  ^ey  reached  Feb.  8,  in  the  evening.    The  people  were  found 
asleep,  not  having  posted  any  sentinels,  though  advised  to  be  on  the  watch 
previously.     They  did  not  believe  that  Canadians,  loaded  with  arms 
and  provisions,  would  traverse  for  hundreds  of  miles  the  snowy  wilds  at 
such  a  time,  an  incredulity  which  cost  them  dear  1     The  French,  after 
having  recognised  the  place,  which  had  a  four-sided  enclosure,  with  two 
gates,  entered  the  latter  noiselessly,  amid  a  snow-fall,  about  11  p.m.,  and 
invested  all  the  houses.     These  men,  with  frozen  locks,  burning  eye,  and 
vengeance  in  their  hearts,  resembled  the  terrible  phantoms  described  by 
the  Scandinavian  bards.    A  more  grisly  phantom,  the  king  of  terrors 
himself,  it  was  who  now  entered  at  the  portals  of  those  silent  streets  of 
Schenectady,  the  indwellers  of  which  were  about  to  be  awakened  from 
their  last  sleep.    Orders  were  given  underbreath,  and,  each  soldier  muf- 
fling the  rattle  of  his  arms  as  agreed  on,  the  fatal  signal  was  given,  and 
every  door  forced  with  hatchets.    The  unfortunate  inhabitants,  thus 
taken  by  surprise,  had  no  thought  of  resistance.     There  was  indeed  a 
petty  fort,  with  a  few  soldiers  in  it,  which  made  a  stout  defence;  but  it 
was  taken  at  length,  and  M.  d' Aillebonst  de  Mantet  put  all  to  the  sword! 
who  survived  the  assault.     The  town  was  then  consumed,  all  but  two* 
houses :  one,  because  a  wounded  French  officer,  M.  de  Montigny,  lay. 
there ;  the  other,  the  governor's  dwelling,  was  spared,  out  of  r^ard  to* 
Mr.  Sander,  whose  wife  had  in  past  times  kindly  treated  some  Frenchi 
prisoners.    A  great  number  perished  in  this  massacre,  done  in  reprisal, 
for  that  of  Laohine,  which  was  attributed  to  English  instigations.^ 

*  Several  of  theia  details  were  famished  to  me  hj  Mr.  O'Oallaghan,  aathor  ofr 
«o  excellent  History  of  New  York  under  the  Dutch  domination.    They  were 
taken  from  archives  reposited  in  the  locality.    [The  ahove  account,  began 
•0  poetlcaUy,  may  be  contrasted  advantageoosly  for  the  reader  with  the  following^ 
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QjmatkK  wu  gtntodtoazlf  old  mM,  mmm,  aa^  qUUnb,  lAo  itmf&ti 
the  fini  tarj  of  the  sa^iges ;  27  penofts  iv«ro  BMde  otplifQ.  The  not 
of  Ae  popaktioii  (of  the  neighboiAood)  ilad  towwds  AIbeiiy,iiBd(Olhed^ 
amid  mow  bbwn  about  by  a  Tbdeni  wind.  Of  thaae  fiigiltTeB  25  kai 
their  limbe  by  the  firosi. 

News  of  thi0  6ighAfiil  tragedy  reaehed  the  eapital  of  the  pfonnee  aft 
daybreak  next  monkiog.^  It  was  carried  thither  by  a  fvgitiTe  who  was 
nimUe  eaough  to  mount  a  horse  and  starts  but  waa  atmok  by  a  ball  as 
he  rode  on,  whioh  ftaetured  hia  knee.  The  aeoount  he  gave  threw  the 
plaoe  into  oonatemation.  Some  said  that  the  Frenehy  to  the  nuBd)er  of 
1400,  were  on  the  way.  The  alarm  gun  waa  iied ;  Albany  waa  put  in  a 
tete  of  defence,  and  the  militia  were  iet  afoot  for  many  ndlea  around. 

This  expedition  made  an  extraordinary  aenaation  among  the  aborigines ; 
and  it  is  still  spoken  of  among  the  old  people  of  the  locality  with  a  feet 
ing  of  terror.  The  retreat  of  the  French  waa  accompanied  by  ae^eral 
accidents:  proYiaions  felling  them,  they  broke  up;  several  of  them  were 

accoant  of  the  trolj  atrocioas  proceeding,  in  the  plain  prose  of  an  American 
historian  of  good  credit:— ''The  French  governor,  old  Count  de  Frontenac, 
collected  a  bodj  of  French  and  Indians,  and  despatched  them,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  against  New-York.  This  party  haring  wandered  for  twenty  days 
through  deserts,  rendered  trackless  through  the  snow,  approached  the  rilliige 
of  Schenectady  in  so  exhansted  a  state^  that  they  had  determined  to  surtendor 
themselves  as  prisoners  of  war.  But  arriving  at  a  late  hour  on  a  stormy  night, 
and  finding  by  means  of  their  spies,  that  the  inhabitants  were  asleep,  withoat 
a  guard,  they  suddenly  resolved  to  refuse  the  mercy  which  they  had  been  jost 
on  the  point  of  imploring :  and  dividing  themselves  in  several  parties,  they  act 
fire  to  the  village  in  several  places,  and  attacked  the  inhabitants  as  they  fled  from 
the  flames.  Men,  women,  and  children,  shared  the  same  (kte.  Sixty  persons 
were  massacred,  and  27  carried  into  captivity.  Of  the  fhgltives,  who  escaped, 
4^0.  (Of  obovi),  "Th»  French  retired  loaded  with  plander.  This  atroeions 
proceeding  roused  the  indignation  of  all  the  colonies."  Fro$t*i  Hiat,  U.  Statf^ 
p.  99,  edit.  1838.  If.  Boucher  owns  that  the  minister  of  the  place  was  butch* 
ered,  along  with  a  number  of  women  and  children. — ^9t,  Can,  i.  161.] — B. 

•  Albany  must  be  meant ;  New  York  city  is  distant  from  Schenectady  (per 
New  York  Oentral  Railroad)  161  miles.— B. 

According  to  Golden,  "  The  Indians  whom  the  French  took  prisoners  in  the 
battle  (butchery)  of  Schenectady  were  cut  in  pieces  and  boiled,  to  make  soups 
for  the  Indian  allies  who  accompanied  them  upon  the  occasion."  P.  78.— 
Elsewhere,  he  says,  for  every  human  scalp  delivered  into  the  Canadian  depart- 
ment, forty  livres  were  paid ;  adding,  <*  to  our  credit  be  It  said|  saeh 
was  not  pursued  by  the  New  Englandcrs."— >£. 


kSkd  «r  Iftken,  but  the  vest  nmM  Moatvee),  adiaosted  with  f4%iia 
and  hvngor.^ 

The  Moeftd  fMrtjr,  formed  st  Three-KiTera,  was  eompoeed  of  62  OaQA- 
diauB  a«d  aaiegee.  Hertel,are8duteaBdableiiuiii,ledihemoii.  After 
m  two  months'  maieh,  they  arrived,  late  in  March,  at  the  post  of  Salmon 
FaDfl^  on  the  river  Piseataqva,  in  New  England.  This  place  was  defended 
by  a  blocfc^honse  and  two  paJisaded  works.  Hertel's  men  fell  upon  all 
three,  and  took  ibem  at  the  sword's  point.  Part  of  the  people  he  carried 
offy  and  burnt  the  town.  The  oountiy,  however,  was  now  up :  and,  the 
same  evening,  a  ooips,  200  stroi^,  gathered  to  oppose  the  Canadians. 
Hertd  ranged  his  men  in  order,  along  a  stream,  over  which  was  a  bridge, 
whioh  had  to  be  crossed  before  he  could  be  got  at.  The  En^iah,  noting 
Ids  small  nnmbers,  advanced  to  the  attack.  When  Hertel  thought  they 
had  come  &r  eno«^  in  the  pass,  he  ohaiged  them  in  the  rearward  space, 
and  18  of  the  enemy  ftll,  killed  or  wounded,  on  the  bridge:  the  rest 
retreated.    The  Canadians  were  thus  enabled  to  retire  without  further 


The  third  party  was  organised  at  Quebec,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
de  Portnenf,  and  was  composed  of  Canadians,  a  troop  of  r^^ars  from 
Aoadia,  and  some  Abenaquis.  It  had  as  much  success  in  its  operations 
as  the  two  others.  It  captured  Caseo,  a  seaward  town,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kennebec,  defended  by  a  fort  of  8  guns,  which  had  to^be  reached  in 
regular  form  by  trenching.  The  garrison  did  not  hold  out  long,  most 
of  its  best  men  baring  been  killed  in  a  sortie  which  was  repulsed.  The 
works  were  raaed,  and  the  houses  of  the  locality  burned,  for  two  leagues 
mound. 

These  intrepid  bands  did  not  mere^^  ravage  the  open  country,  as  they 
were  directed:  they  attacked  fortified  posts  also.  Heedless  of  distances, 
winter  rigors,  iktigues,  and  perils  of  every  kind,  they  made  the  English 
eolonist  practically  cognisant  o^  the  fact,  that  a  superior  genius  guided  the 
destinies  of  New  France,  and  that  her  military  prospects  were  in  the 
ascendant.  In  truth,  these  excursions  had  the  effect  of  keeping  our  enemies 
within  their  own  lines,  and  caused  the  Iroquois  to  break  off  a  n^ooiation 
they  had  entered  into  with  the  native  allies  of  the  French,  to  induce  the 
latter  to  adopt  the  English  side ;  a  junction  which  might  have  been,  if 
affected,  perilous  to  Canada. 

*  M.  Boacher,  who  reports  that  two  of  the  party  were  killed,  and  one  woanded, 
in  assaulUng  the  fort  at  Sehenectadj ;  adds  also,  that  the  commander  of  that 
place  having  passed  to  the  other  side  of  the  rirer,  with  some  soldiers  and  sava- 
ges, laid  d«wa  his  aims  (samniieied  to  the  Fianeh)  next  day.— JE}« 
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In  order  to  show  the  western  aborigines  that  these  tietories  were  not 
without  solid  results,  and  to  enable  them  to  dispense  with  sooh  supplies 
as  English  traders  offered  them,  the  Count  de  Frontenae  sent,  in  spring, 
a  great  load  of  merchandise  to  Miohilimaokinao,  along  witii  presents. 
Perrot,  always  esteemed  by  the  natives,  deliyered  these  gifts  at  the  mo- 
ment their  envojrs  were  about  to  set  out  for  the  five  cantons  to  eon^ude 
the  treaty  abore  mentioned.  The  news  of  Canadian  exploits,  and  the  sight 
of  the  presents,  together  had  a  great  effwt ;  and  the  presence  of  an  imposing 
foroe,  flushed  with  success,  gave  them  assurance  that  the  Frendi  were 
now  on  the  winning  side,  to  which  of  oourse  they  at  once  passed  over. 
Soon  afterwards,  110  canoes,  charged  with  1000  crowns'  worth  of  pdtiy, 
manned  by  300  saTsges  at  least^  of  yarious  tribes,  set  out  for  Montreal ; 
where  having  arrived,  they  were  received  with  aeelamations  by  the  inha- 
bitants. Here  they  met  the  governor-general ;  who  might  ezuh  at  the 
visible  result  of  his  suooessfiil  policy,  which  had  been  the  means  of  thus 
making  friends  of  those  tribes  who  were  about  to  pass  into  the  enemjr's 
camp.  But  this  change  was  not  brought  about  without  some  opposition, 
as  we  shall  now  see. 

The  celebrated  Le  Rat,  who  had  succeeded,  with  perverse  sagaeiiy,  in 
"  IdUing"  Denonville's  treaty  with  the  Iroquois,  had  changed  his  polity. 
He  sought  now  to  form  a  grand  alliance  of  all  the  savage  tribes,  com- 
prehending «ven  those  of  the  Five  Nations,  the  implacable  enemies  of 
his  race.    To  attain  this  end,  he  was  not  averse  to  ally  himself  to  the 
English  against  the  French,  if  that  were  expedient ;  and  the  Ottawas,  who 
were  a  cloddish  race,  and  easy  to  deceive,  beoame  helpful  to  his  designs. 
Thus  the  shrewd  Le  Rat  put  into  their  mouth  this  insolent  speech,  uttered 
when  the  French  would  have  hindered  them  fh>m  sending  the  Tsonnon- 
thouan  prisoners : — "  We  always  thought  the  French  were  a  warlike  raee, 
but  we  find  they  are  iar  less  so  than  the  Iroquois.    We  are  therefore  no 
longer  surprised  that  they  have  been  so  long  in  undertaking  any  thing : 
it  is  because  they  are  conscious  of  their  impotence.     After  seeing  how 
they  let  themselves  be  slaughtered  in  the  island  of  Montreal,  it  is  plain 
to  us  that  there  is  no  help  in  them.     Their  protection  is  become  not  only 
useless  to  us,  but  hurtful,  because  of  the  relations  they  have  induced  us 
to  form,  to  our  own  detriment ;  the  alliance  with  them  has  been  contrary  to  our 
interests  in  trade  as  well  as  war ;  it  has  deprived  us  of  the  benefits  of  traflie 
with  the  English,  which  is  far  more  profitable  than  that  with  the  Frendi: 
and  the  French  system  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  protection,  which  consists 
in  respecting  trading  rights.    The  weight  of  the  war  is  made  to  fall  upon 
us;  whilst  our  pretended  protectors,  by  a  conduct  full  of  duplicity,  seek 
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to  Beeare  themeelyes,  by  saing  for  peaoe  as  seedy  sappIiantB ;  aod  prefer 
to  sabscribe  a  shameful  treaty,  and  endure  the  arrogance  of  an  insolent 
enemy,  rather  than  return  to  th.e  oombat.  In  brief,  we  ought  to  be  look- 
el  on  rather  as  the  protecting  than  the  protected  party." — Nothing  could 
more  plainly  manifest  the  discredit  which  Denonville  had  brought  upon 
the  French,  in  the  eyes  of  the  aborigines,  than  did  this  discourse. 

The  Five  Nations,  who  thought  they  were  on  the  point  of  taking  the 
lead  in  a  confederation  of  the  tribes,  potent  enough  to  avenge  all  the  wrongs 
the  Europeans  had  done  their  race,  became  Prions  when  they  saw  their 
eherished  hopes  frustrated.  They  promised  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  New 
Yorkers,  to  make  reprisals  for  the  destruction  of  Schenectady,  seised  the 
chevalier  d'Eau,  then  on  a  mission  to  the  Onnontaguez,  burnt  alive  two 
persons  of  his  following,  and  let  loose  their  warriors  on  the  colony :  in  a 
word,  they  breathed  fire  and  slaughter  against  the  French  and  their  allies. 
3ut  their  incursions  were  now  repulsed  oveiywhere.  The  country,  so 
long  the  arena  of  their  sanguinary  operations,  began  to  be  studded  with 
palisaded  fastnesses^  mounted  with  cannon,  and  usually  inclosing  the  manor- 
house  and  church  of  the  seigniory.  On  the  first  alarm,  the  whole  inha- 
bitants took  refuge  therein.  Many  a  Canadian  village  was  now  set  in 
order  for  combat.  Thus  the  precautions  for  public  defence  needful  during 
the  middle  ages  in  Europe,  were  revived  in  America.  Canadian  annals 
have  preserved  the  remembrance  of  several  heroic  defences  of  these  petty 
forts,  before  the  outworks  of  which  the  indisciplined  courage  of  the  savages 
fdl  powerless. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  beleaguerings  were  those  of  Madame  de 
Yeroh^res  in  1690,  and  that  of  her  daughter  in  1692.  Taken  unawares 
both,  when  alone  or  almost  so,  they  had  barely  time  to  close  the  gates  of 
their  blockhouses.  Without  losing  their  presence  of  mind  or  courage, 
they  fired  the  cannon,  and  handled  muskets  to  such  purpose,  and  seemed 
80  to  multiply  themselves  by  shifting  from  one  post  to  another,  that  the 
savages  thought  they  had  to  do  with  a  numerous  garrison,  and  were  tain 
to  draw  o%  two  several  times,  after  investing  the  place  for  some  hours. 
The  constant  presence  of  danger  had  inured  the  population  to  war ;  women 
and  children  fought  as  well  as  men.  In  one  combat,  where  a  party  of 
savages  had  taken  refuge  in  a  house,  and  defended  themselves  with  des- 
peration, the  assailants  were  seen  to  rush  to  the  windows  and  strive  to 
drag  the  inmates  out  by  the  hair  of  the  head. — The  worst  concomitant 
of  this  state  of  things  was,  that  it  was  unsafe  to  venture  into  the  open 
oonntiy  to  sow,  plant,  or  reap,  so  that  most  of  the  deared  lands  lay  fid- 
low;  and  absolute  fiunine  became  imminent,  Ibr  a  dearth  had  already  set 


Ike  peofle  of  OteAdb  Mlj  eqpMlid^  diM  tftt  9^^ 
Todk  pronnoe,  by  1aii4  and  sea,  wooMbe  raseaieiiii  owly  bvhumt lOttw 
Ib  tUittej  wefediB^q^ted;  Isrihekiiig  haAU»mmMj  mMi^imim 
Svmpe  to  eontend  igaim*.  Aoeovdiiigif  ,  M .  do  Seigndii  mltmiimi  Urn 
pmsuat,  Ihat  ftr  tiw  time  no  tnA  aMmpt  mwi  bo  auido,  as  lio  MifiB- 
ty  could  not  BfKn  the  neodfal  Ibroeo.  He  adriaad,  miller^  Uttt  ■.  de 
Vrontenao  diOTild  OAdetivor  to  oomo  to  aa  widoRtoiidiDg  w^ 
and,  above  aH,  to  oonoe&tnte  the  aoaClaed  ooloniots  bj  ftmkig  iamm 
and  vfflagM,  for  iiie  more  eaafly  deftad&ig  tinmaehos  agamal  imq^liwft 
Oi  the  eafagee. 

The  Ibrmer  of  theae  requiffltioiia  wea  at  ome  obqred.  The  eomrt  bed 
gained  the  fliendafaip  of  Ihe  Iroqnofa  eUeft  who  haA  been  sent  In  bonda 
to  Franoe  and  restored  to  their  own  ooontiy.  The  moat  hnportMrtef 
tfieee  waa  Oor^oriiar^,  by  whoae  adtiee  four  other  Iroqvoia  reinned 
ehieA  were  sent  into  the  oantona  witfi  (Jaignegaton,  sent  as  an  envoy  te 
Denonvffle,  whom  Do  Frontenao  ftond  at  Qnebeo  on  his  avflval.  On^ 
oahar^  ohuged  them  to  say  to  their  eompatriots,  iliat  Aiey  wmM  stil 
ilnd  in  OnontUo  aS  the  wiomng  qnaBlka  and  regard  fbr  thehr  nalbn, 
that  he  had  Aown  afttetime;  and  that  Ihey  wenlddo  weB^  fertikeir  own 
interest,  to  eome  to  teirms  with  him. 

The  five  MA  having  reaohed  th^  destiantion,  and  miliaialed  the 
adnees  of  Onrdoohardy  an  assemblyof  the  heads  of  aH  the  tribes  was  eoii>' 
voked,  whidi  met  in  January  1690;  fenrsoore  eUefii  bang  fieseni. 
Their  deliberations  were  mnoh  prolonged,  as  no  deoision  oonid  be  eone 
to  tintO  the  temper  of  the  Ottawas,  and  oAer  westehi  tribes,  eould  be 
asoertained;  add  to  this  cease  feat  hesitation,  the  presence  of  an  Kngtinh 
agent  of  tiie  Kew  Yorkers^  who  did  all  he  oonld  to  make  the  project  nde- 
carry.  At  length,  the  assembly  depated  Gkigniegaton  to  d^ver  the 
reply.  He  reached  Montreal,  irith  other  chiefli,  March  0 ;  bwt  finding 
no  ftmctioncry  tiiere  specially  a|^inted  to  receive  him,  ho  reAMcd  t9 
commnnioato  his  insfcmotions  to  M.  de  Oalli^res,  then  gevemor  of  ikm 
place.  After  some  delay,  however,  heddiveredto  thekiter  stxwampvfr- 
belts,  each  symbolic  of  a  particular  intent;  finaBy,  the  par^  at  the  ioh 
stance  of  Be  OalK^res,  proceeded  to  Qnehee. 

De  Frontonae,  who  was  piqued  at  Ae  delays  which  had  taken  phMs^ 
and  Bt31  more  (probaUy)  at  the  Iroqnois  ohieli  for  harviag  given  a  hear- 
ing to  the  Eng^idi  envoy,  lefosed  to  receive  the  deputation  in  patas« ; 
and  required  their  leader  (who  had  ^ven  him  pefsonal  odOfonee  hy  hii 
ftee  deportment)  to  commnnioato  only  through  Oini^otthar^  in  wheee 
TomA  d  flirther  n^i^ooiation  vras  to  be  continued ;  while  porponely  s%hi« 


Jtt  bngdvDa  BimtaMiadilivered  ei|^Mtete  OuxMima^ ifi^  9^ 
M*  ftr  tke  onttm^  with  diieolioM  to  pmesl  ikfen  ia  (Mt«h  a  wj'  u  b^ 
to  pMge  him  (tbe  gmrsnior)  to  mj  thil«  cbfinWf^,*  b<i^  aOH  to  m)t  «i 
tlte  frieai  «f  both  pMriStt.  Thb  iiiiMn  had  »  &^«(lmUB  eftot^  i«  H 
MMied  to  hoBo  the  MffvuBfliy  as  hnpated  hgr  Le  Ba%  oFlh*  SMBih,  «t 
■H  ibntBy  lor  peaoe  aianj  fiioo. 

At  thit  tma  ttie  peofle  of  the  Bn^iah  ooImimo  wove  0ISI  on  the  akrt, 
fcafing  thait  the  geaaral  hnwuMi  bj  the  IhnA  was  poalfOMd^Hily,  not 
abandoned.  The  deteimined  manner  in  whidi  thehltar  had  b^§^  hoi- 
ABidaa,  aswe  have  aeen,  had  raised  an  ardsait  dwie  ftr  maki^sqarisab 
hf  eanying  the  nar,  in  torn,  into  thsir  ibes'  poesesBioaa.  Bxtensife  pea- 
paradaoBS)  in  fiboty  fov  this  purpose,  had  been  making  &»  some  monfcha  in 
If  em  Bngkmd  and  New  York  prorinee,  fbf  a  genesal  in'vasion  of  Canada 
by  hmd  and  sea.  An  egpediUoa  against  Qoebse,  andar  Sir  William 
Fhqips,  an  Amsrioan  bj  bitlfa,  sailed  ftmn  Boston,  and  the  iwited  fbnes 
of  Oonneotioat  and  New  York  wen  about  to  mareh  en  Montieal. 

Befiiie  iaiading  Oaaaday  it  had  been  amngad  that  the  Fnaoh  estab- 
lishments in  Aoadia  should  be  rednoed.  Etot  sinoe  the  peaoe  of  Breda 
(Jnlj  81, 1677),  by  whioh  Franee  and  Bn^^aad  festoied,  sash  to  each, 
wliatever  tenitraiss  had  been  taken  from  the  odier,'Aaadia  had  been  hat- 
asaedbj  wanioxa,whepfoiried,atint6r?ai8,  aboatthe  eoasts.  Inwardly 
the  Pranoh  establishments  wefe  in  a  stagnant  oonditioD ;  and  sneh  was 
ibB  paaoity  ef  the  eobay's  deftosive  meaas^  that  a  orew  of  pirates,  119 
strong,  eaptored  Pentagoet,  where  M.  Ohambfy,  snosessor  of  Qrandfim- 
taine  as  gotremor,  had  hb  head-qoartars.  The  enemy  also  ii>ok  Fwt 
Jsfloset  on  St.  John'a  river,  where  M.  de  Marsaa  aommaaded* 

The  kii^s  ministry  did  nothing  fiur  the  eoontiy  in  reoent  years^  bat 
seat  oeeasionally  a  eommissioner  to  inquire  and  report  on  its  state,  ia 
the  report  of  H.  de  Meoles,  in  1686,  the  whole  population  was  stated  as 
906 ;  and  it  may  have  been  100  mote  at  the  time  we  write  o£  All  these 
ooBunisrionen  in  their  reports  proposed  ameUocataooa,  but  whieh  pasaed 
wnheeJed.  M.  Takm  viaited  the  eonntiy  in  1672,  whan  returning  firam 
Ensepe,  whither  he  had  gone  to  treat  with  Sir  Wm.  Temple,  then  india- 
fkvorat  the  En^iaheoart^  mid  who  had  thoaght  of  settling  in  New  Franee^ 
As  that  able  dipbmatist  was  rioh  and  pnblio^irited,  he  ^oiddhsve  been 
a  desirable  oolonist ;  bat  being  soon  restored  to  oonrt  employments  he 
gave  np  his  self-expatriating  whim. 

Shortly  before  the  present  war-time,  the  king  sent  M.  Paqoine  aseom« 
misaioneri  who  advised  that  La  Hive  (HaU&is)|  OansO|  and  Pentagoet 
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Aoold  be  ftrtiied,  and  Port-Bojal  abuidoiiedy  beoMise  the  latter  bad  a 
dflieiih  sefrentry,  and  was,  beaidea,  too  distant  from  Oi^  Braton,  Canada, 
and  Newfoundland,  to  be  anooonred  fiom  anyof  tfaeae,  in  ease  of  attaeL 
He  alao  propoaed  to  open  a  road  to  oonnect  the  latter  iaiand  and  Aeadia. 
Talon  Ittd  already  begun  to  form  one  on  the  Qnebeo  side.^  The 
reocmmiendationa  were  approved  of  bj  the  governor,  and  meana  weie 
being  devised,  when  Phippa  nnexpeetedlj  appeared  on  the  soene  with  his 
squadron,  which  was  composed  of  a  frigate  of  40  guns,  two  armed  cor- 
vettes, and  some  transports,  out  of  which  700  men  disembarked  fiv  Peri- 
Bqyal,  on  the  17ih  May.f 

There  were  only  72  soldiers  in  this  (so-called)  capital  of  Acadia,  and 
its  defensiTc  works  were  in  a  ruinous  stated  Phipps,  unaware  of  its 
weakness  and  dili^idation,  accorded  good  terms,  which  however  he  did 
not  keep.  As  Chamisey  had  done  befine,  he  pillaged  the  inhabttanta. 
After  taking  possession  of  the  place  he  constrained  the  inhabitants  to 
«wear  fidelity  to  their  new  masters,  and  nominated  six  magistrates  to 
maintain  the  public  peace.  Having  so  done,  he  re«mbarked  and  stood 
out  to  sea,  taking  M.  de  Manneval,  the  Frendi  governor,  along  with 


Arrived  at  Ohedabouctou,  he  invested  the  place,  which  was  defended 
by  a  petty  work,  containing  fourteen  men,  commanded  by  M.  de  Montcv- 
gueil ;  who,  small  as  his  party  was,  made  a  stout  defence,  and  Phipps  had 
to  bum  the  garrison  out  At  Tlsle  Perote,  he  made  a  total  wreck ;  not 
even  sparing  the  kuriy  chapel  of  the  place.  Afler  these  easy  conquestB, 
Phipps  returned,  loaded  vrith  booty,  into  his  own  country. 

After  the  departure  of  its  invaders,  Acadia  was  visited  by  two  piratical 
ships,  whose  crews  burnt  Port-Royal,  killed  some  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
captured,  almost  before  the  eyes  of  chevalier  de  YilldMn,  just  arrived 
from  France,  the  ship  in  whidi  he  came,  vrith  all  its  contents,  including 
presents  from  the  king  to  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  Despite  this 
loss,  and  consequent  disappointment  to  these  feithful  savages,  they  still 
adhered  to  the  French  interest ;  remarking  that,  although  their  gifts  were 
lost,  the  disembsrked  ammunition  intended  for  them  was  not,  and  that 
they  would  use  it  to  good  purpose  against  the  royal  giver's  enemiea.§ 


*  J)oaimaU$d4 

t  He  had  orders  to  relieve,  in  passing,  the  fort  of  Kaskihaj,  ia  Maine,  then 
nnderstood  to  be  invested  by  the  French ;  bnt  it  had  sorrendcred  to  the  French 
under  M.  de  Portnenf. 

t  Documenii  d€  ParU, 

{  Belknap;  Bidofji pf  Ngw Hsmp9k(r§, 
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Tfafij  weretke  morelikdy  to  keep  theirword  as  they  didikedthe  BngUdi, 
who  hid  not  beluKved  honorably  to  them.  The  lapse  of  time  sinoe  tiio 
perfidions  Waldron  had  entrapped  400  Aoadian  waniora  to  their  perdition, 
had  not  lessened  their  desire  to  be  avenged  on  him  and  his  oonntiymen. 
The  moment  was  come  to  satisfy  it.  Waldron  himself  (now  aged  80  and 
odd  years)  was  the  first  victim  of  the  savages  now.  Soiling  him  on  the 
frontier,  near  Dover,  they  seated  him,  mookin^y,  in  an  arm-chair  on  a 
table,  saying:  ''Who  is  going  to  judge  the  red  man  at  this  time?" 
Amid  idiooping  and  tannts,  they  dit  his  nose,  cropped  his  ears,  and  com- 
mitted other  emelties  npon  his  person,  till,  fidnt  from  loss  of  blood,  he 
fell  against  a  sword  which  transpierced  his  body.  His  death  was  the 
signal  for  continned  hostilities. 

M.  de  Villebon  took  repossession  peaceably  of  Acadia,  which  the  Bos- 
tonians  were  not  able  to  retain,  and  one  Nelson,  the  governor  they  sent, 
fell  into  French  power,  as  also  the  vessel  he  arrived  in.  During  their 
short  occupation,  the  Bostonians,  assuming  the  country  was  theirs,  annexed 
it  to  Massachusetts.  This  measure,  was  commended  to  the  approbation 
of  the  home  government  by  its  chief  fiscal  agent  in  New  England.^ 

When  a  squadron,  of  thirty-five  sail,  fer  the  reduction  of  Quebec,  was 
ready.  Sir  W.  Phippsf  was  nominated  to  command  the  expedition.  Two 
thousand  militiamen  were  embarked  in  it.  The  spirit  which  this  enters 
prise  manifested  was  remarkable,  and  its  warlike  array  made  the  Boston- 
ians as  exultant,  as  hopeful  of  what  its  captains  and  crews  might  perform. 
The  fitting  out  of  such  a  fleet  was  a  demonstration  at  once  of  their  loyalty 
and  their  means  of  assisting  in  resisting  royalty,  as  the  case  might  be; 
for  the  subject  of  their  charters  was  still  in  abeyance.! 

M.  de  Frontenac,  on  his  part,  saw  the  importance  of  making  a  stem 
resistance  to  the  efforts  of  the  Anglo-Americans  of  New  England  to  gain 
even  a  temporary  footing  in  Canada.    He  could  not  doubt,  that  if  the 

•  "  This  union,  besides  other  advantages,  will  be  terrible  to  the  French,  and 
make  them  proceed  with  more  caution  than  they  have  lately  done.**  Randolph 
to  Mr.  BlaUhtoaitf  Board  of  Trade,  London,  1686. 

f  This  adventurer,  born  at  Pemaquld,  was  the  son  of  a  blaeksmitb,  and  tend- 
ed cattle  when  a  lad.  Having  learned  ship-carpentry,  he  bnilt  and  equipped 
a  vessel,  became  a  trader,  and  thus  learned  practical  navigation.  Having 
obtained  command  of  a  war-ship,  he  undertook  to  raise  a  Spanish  galleon,  sunk 
in  the  sea  near  Cuba,  In  which  was  found  gold,  silver,  Ac,  valued  at  £300,000. 
For  this  feat  he  was  knighted  by  Oharles  II. 

I  "  There  was  still  a  farther  Inducement :  they  hoped  to  recommend  them- 
aelves  to  the  king's  fttvor,  and  to  obtain  the  establishment  of  their  (aelf ) 
government."    HuTomasoa:  HMory  </ tts /Vo«<rcc  (/ HosMcAaifftt  Boy. 
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fcrt  rfSir  W.  Pli^iw^  tPting  ■■nikimwMlj  with  1k»  ai wm*  of  Seii*- 
ftl  WntliiOf^  ooidd  ootkioe  altar  gttniag  a  fcw  pNKmiiaijF  uupeii—, 
hmmmt  Bmti^  Hn&j  wmUl  be  diOovk  to  iwiit  wiik  soA  naall  and  dm- 
ded  fixioai  as  he  poaiweJ ;  i»d  ona  emiiidenbk  deAa*  of  tbe  FroMk 
ingkt  beeone  filial  to  tlieif  oanaa.  But  aooiaga  a»d  ftttane  on  Ub  aide 
w«ra  deatinad  to  be  an  ofermaloh  ibr  daring  entetprin,  mufbrtanea,  and 
inaftitade,  wbiob  aittendad  and  ehainetiriaad  liie  ofjier. 

The  Boetonian  land  expedition  arrhed  in  dne  oonne,  and  encamped 
en  the  banks  of  Lake  Gewge,  waiting  the  arrival  of  Sir  W.  niippa,  ht 
tbe  middle  Laurentian  waien,  after  the  espeetod  o^»tare  of  Qo^mo,  in 
oonoert  with  wbom  the  two  expeditiona  were  to  aaeend,  eon|ointly,  to 
Montreal  Bat  before  intelligenoe  of  tbis  kind,  or  an  j  otbar,  eoold  leaek 
Wintfazop,  an  <9ideHiic  lm>ke  oat  amoi^  bia  bastily  raised  corps,  partly 
eaoaed,  donbtlaaii,  by  a  defleien^  of  proririona,  wUeb  the  comnuaaaiy, 
Hilbonme,  bad  negteeted  to  proride  to  tke  properamoont.  The  diaeaai 
apread  to  their  saTi^  alliea,  who  £ed  in  great  nnmbers,  and  deserted  in 
yet  greater,  thinUi^  or  pretending  that  they  bad  been  pdaoned  by  thn 
Boatoniaaa.  By  a  n^gleet,  also,  on  thair  part,  it  appeared  that  there  was 
not  a  aafleient  nnmber  of  eanoes  for  tmnsportiQg  the  aoldiers  as  wdl  as 
ikemaelTea  Ofer  lakes  and  atceama,  whieh  they  bad  andertaken  to  do. 
There  was  nothing  ftr  it  bat  to  make  a  retreat,  wliieh  was  eieeted  by 
Winthrop  in  an  orderiy  manner,  at  least  as  fiur  as  Albany.  Bat  npon 
his  arrival  in  Boston,  withont  bis  army,  the  sel£app<Mnted  governor, 
Jacob  Leialer,  pat  him  in  ward ;  thongh  he  pleaded,  with  troth,  that  the 
espedition  had  chiefly  miscarried  throngh  the  fimlt  of  Milboame,  8on4n- 
law  of  Leisler  himself*  The  governor  was  soon  fivrced  to  release  Win- 
throp,  who  was  still  a  paUie  fitvorito,  thoogh  ansaccessftd  as  its  miUtaiy 
ehampion. 

At  the  first  news  of  the  land  expedition  being  on  the  way  to  invade 
Canada,  De  Frontenac  bad  gathered  together  a  corps  of  1200  soldiers, 
militia,  and  savages,  who  were  posted  at  La  Prairie  de-larMagdelaine, 
ready  to  maintain  thdr  groond  with  the  enemy  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Learning  the  onexpected  retreat  of  THnthrop,  knowing 
Ihat  it  was  meant  he  and  Phipps  were  to  act  in  concert,  and  considering 
that  the  season  was  now  well  advanced,  the  ooant  began  to  think  Hial 
the  attack  on  Quebec  would  be  postponed  fbr  another  year,  if  not  renoan- 
ced  altogether.  In  consequence,  be  was  preparing  to  redescend  to  Quebec^ 
intonding  to  disband  the  coloaists  upon  whom  he  bad  called  in  baste  to 
take  up  arms  in  the  pnUie  defence;  when  he  received  aeveral  mmmasm, 
each  more  ptensing  than  the  otiMts,  from  M •  Pkevost,  fbrtmiyor,  eraviiig 
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■ 

Ui  preflMMo  ia  tiie  oapltaL    l^e  first  adTertiied  hitt  that  the  iket  bid 

kft  B<Mto&;  tke  otben  aBnowiaed  tiie  aniTal  of  the  fleet  in  tlie  golf 

«id  viver,  wkh  the  proffieBB  of  its  uoent.     The  oount  hagtened  to 

Heopond  to  the  call  of  hie  liedteaant^  leaviiig  orders  with  the  Messn.  do 

OadlidieB  and  de  Baasej)  ggyeraora  of  Montreal  and  Three-Biyers,  to 

finUowhim  by  foieed  mascfaoa  with  all  their  forces^  ezoept  a  fewoompaniee 

to  do  garrison  duly  at  Montreal ;  as  ako  to  impress,  on  their  way,  as 

vany  valid  cokmists  as  they  dionld  &11  itk  with.    With  all  the  deq[mteh 

the  oonnt  eonld  make,  b^are  he  eonld  reaeh  Qnebee  the  enemy's  fleet 

had  attained  to  the  Isle  d'Orldans.    His  presenoe  was  indeed  an  nigent 

Wit  of  the  hoar ;  bat  the  depaty  he  had  left  had  been  found  equal  to 

Ibe  ooeasion.    In  the  space  of  fire  days^  he  had  set  so  many  hands  at 

wcA,  that  tiie  plaoe  was  made  seeore  against  the  ehanoes  of  a  sadden 

aasaolt.    The  governor,  satisfied  with  what  he  found  already  done,  had 

only  to  add  a  few  additional  intrenohments  to  the  existing  defenees. 

He  also  ordered  the  militia  ci  the  ooontiy,  on  both  sides  of  the  river 

below  Qaebec,  to  be  in  readiness  to  move  at  .the  first  signal ;  and  the 

peoide  thus  addressed  mmifested  soch  warlike  impolses,  and  snob  a 

determination  to  eonqoer  or  die,  as  angared  well  for  the  happiest  resalia. 

The  fortification  of  the  oity  extended  from  the  Intendancy  to  the 

brink  of  the  river  St.  Charles,  as  &r  as  th^  site  of  the  present  oitadd, 

on  the  crest  of  the  Oape.    It  was  merely  a  palisaded  line,  oonneotiQg 

with  tiie  castle  of  St.  Louis,  which  itself  formed  part  of  the  entire  drcuit. 

The  enclosure  tiius  palisaded  was  further  defended  by  three  small  batter- 

iesy  one  situated  in  the  centre,  and  one  at  each  extremily.    This  line 

protected  the  upper  town.    Other  works  had  been  erected,  in  the  lower 

town,  on  the  quays;  and  three  batteries  had  been  constructed  under 

the  interspaces  not  commanded  by  the  batteries  above.    Besides  these 

defences,  the  communications  from  the  bwer  to  the  upper  town  had  been 

intersected  by  intrenohments,  garnished  with  chevaux-de-frise.    The 

landward  outlets  of  the  city  were  barricaded. 

The  Bostonian  fleet  appeared  in  sight  of  Quebec  on  the  morning  of 
the  16th  of  October.  Sir  W.  Phipps  sent  an  officer  on  shore  with  a 
summons  to  surrender.  He  was  met  on  the  shore,  and  led  blindfold 
through  the  city,  by  a  long  and  devious  course  to  the  castle;  his  con- 
ductors the  while  guiding  his  uncertain  steps  with  feigned  precaution,  as 
if  his  route  lay  through  broken  up  ground  strewed  wifli  calthrops  and 
other  dangerous  obstructions.  The  cannoneers,  and  other  men  on  duty 
at  the  different  posts  he  passed,  took  care  to  make  as  much  clangor  with 
their  weq^ns  as  possible;  so  as  to  impress  on  his  mind  the  idea  <tf  his 
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being  in  a  kind  of  thicket  bristling  with  imptementfl  of  war.  This 
manodnvre  was  not  witbont  its  effect,  tat  the  Boetonians  had  suppoeed 
that  the  city  was  in  an  indefensible  state.  And  when  the  bandage  was 
taken  off  his  eyes,  finding  himself  in  presence  of  the  governor-generali 
in  a  hall  foil  of  military  officers,  he  stood  conlbanded ;  presenting  hia 
summons  to  snrrender,  with  an  embarnuned  mien  that  did  not  at  all  suit 
the  action  to  the  word.  He  soon  reooTered  his  equanimity,  however ; 
and  showing  that  his  watch  marked  ten  o'clock,  a.  m.,  he  intimated  the 
desire  of  his  principal,  that  a  definitive  answer  shoold  be  returned  at 
eleven  o'clock  precisely. 

The  summons  bore,  that  Phipps  would  have  the  people  of  Canada 
surrender  at  discretion ;  and  if  they  did^  at  once,  he  (Phipps),  as  a 
good  Christian,  would  pardon  them  for  their  past  mij90onduct.  The 
oount,  piqued  at  the  arrogant  nature  of  the  summons,  and  at  the  incivi- 
lity of  its  expression,  replied  in  corresponding  tenor  and  manner,  "  I 
shall  not  keep  you  waiting  so  long.  Tell  your  general,  from  me,  that  I 
know  nothing  of  the  king  William  you  mention :  the  prince  of  Orange 
you  wot  of  is  a  usurper,  who  has  violated  the  rights  of  consanguinity 
and  the  laws  of  Gh)d,  by  dethroning  the  &ther  of  his  spouse.  Inform 
those  who  sent  you,  that  I  recognise  but  one  sovereign  of  Oreat  Britain : 
his  name  is  James  the  Second.  Your  general  needs  not  affect  surprise 
at  the  hostilities  he  says  have  been  directed  against  Boston  colony,  seeing 
he  might  expect  that  the  king  my  master,  (who  is  about  to  restore  yours 
to  his  throne,  by  foroe  of  arms  as  I  am  informed)  should  order  me  to 
wage  war  in  those  countries,  and  against  their  inhabitants,  who  have 
revolted  against  their  legitimate  monarch.  Even  were  your  general  to 
offer  me  more  &vorable  conditions  than  he  now  proposes,  does  he  think — 
supposing,  for  a  moment,  I  inclined  to  accept  them — that  the  brave  men 
you  now  see  around  me  would  consent  to  such  a  thing;  or  that  thej 
would  advise  me  to  put  trust  in  the  promises  of  a  man  who  could  violate 
his  word,  solenmly  pledged,  to  the  governor  of  Port-Royal;  does  he 
think,  I  say,  that  I  can  confide,  any  way,  in  a  rebel,  who,  foigetting  all 
the  fiivors  he  reodved  erewhile  from  his  royal  master,  was  svrift  to  join 
the  party  of  a  prince  who  falsely  calls  himself  the  Liberator  of  England, 
and  the  Defender  of  the  Faith ;  while,  in  fact,  he  is  violating  the  laws, 
superseding  the  usages,  and  upsetting  the  religious  establishment  of  that 
kingdom?  This  it  is,  which  that  Divine  justice,  adverted  to  by  your 
general  in  his  missive,  will  signally  avenge  in  its  own  fitting  time." 
The  oount  having  thus  spoken,  the  messenger  asked  for  a  written  answer, 
as  ol^ecting  to  report  a  parole  reply:  when  the  oount  sternly  rqoiaed 
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''Betire,  nr;  and  tell  yoor  geneiil  that  the  mvulei  of  my  oaimon  will 
forthwith  bear  my  answer  to  th«  rode  snmmons  he  has  sent  me :  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  <xf  being  addressed  in  the  style  he  has  chosen  to  adopt." 
The  batteries  of  the  lower  town  opened  npon  the  enemy's  ships  soon 
afterwards.  Some  of  the  first  shots  fired  brought  down  the  flag  of 
Phipps'  own  yessel.  Seeing  this,  some  of  the  men  on  shore  swam  out 
and  fished  np  the  prise,  despite  a  discharge  of  small  arms  directed  on 
them  by  ,the  enemy.  This  flag,  which  was  afterwards  suspended  to  the 
odUing  of  Quebec  cathedral,  as  a  trophy,  there  remained  till  that  edifice 
was  consumed,  during  the  si^  of  1759. 

The  enemy  remained  idle  two  days,  although  a  plan  of  attack  was 
concerted  in  the  morning  of  their  arrival.  According  to  its  tenor,  the 
troops  were  to  disembark  to  the  northward  of  the  river  St.  Charles, 
thence  to  be  transported  in  shallops  to  the  opposite  side;  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  foot  of  the  city.  This  operation  completed,  the  fleet  was  to 
approach  the  place,  some  of  the  vessels  were  then  to  part  from  the  rest, 
as  if  to  land  troops  towards  Sillery.  While  this  feint  was  disguising  the 
real  attack  intended,  the  corps  ordered  to  take  post  at  the  St.  Charles 
river  were  to  climb  the  city  heights,  and  signal  the  fleet  to  land  200 
men,  who  should  rush  upon  the  lower  town,  and,  having  there  secured  a 
footing,  ascend  to  the  upper.  As  the  first  step  in  realizing  this  project, 
1300  men,  led  by  M%jor  Walley,*  were  disembarked  on  the  strand  at 
Beanport ;  when  they  were  immediately  attacked  by  200  Canadians,  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  broken  and  marshy  ground  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  hovered  about  their  skirts,  and  caused  a  loss  to  them  of  sixty 
men.  In  this  skirmish,  Messrs.  de  la  Touche  and  de  Clermont  were 
killed,  and  M.  Juchereau  (seignior  of  Beauport,  a  sexagenarian)  had  an 
arm  broken,  while  leading  his  eendtaires. 

Sir  W.  Phipps,  not  waiting  to  see  whether  Migor  Walley  could  carry 
the  heights  which  he  was  to  occupy  behind  the  city,  ranged  his  fleet  in 
front  of  the  port,  to  bombard  the  city.  His  opening  fire  was  heavy. 
The  city  batteries  briskly  responded  tUl  night-fall.  Next  morning,  the 
cannonade  recommenced,  on  both  sides;  but,  as  regarded  the  enemy,  it 
soon  slackened,  and  towatd  noon  entirely  ceased.  By  this  time,  the 
hostile  fieet  had  severely  suffered.  Phipps'  fiag-ship  had  received  several 
shots  between  wind  and  water,  its  rigging  was  miserably  cut  up,  and  the 
mainmast  almost  gone  by  the  board.  On  the  other  hand,  the  city  was 
very  little  damaged  by  the  fire  of  the  ships'  guns.    Sir  William  decided 

*  See  the  Major's  own  Journal  of  the  expedition,  given  at  length  ia  Smithes 
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to  retreat,  no  longer  Ailing  it  combining  hia  ftrUiflr  movBBaeMto  niOi 
Aoee  of  the  dfeembariced  troops.  Walky,  whe  was  not  prepared  fiv  «o 
tadien  a  cannonading  of  tlie  dtf,  fiewcd  Hie  depaitnre  of  the  fleet  wMi 
acme  supriflc,  Imt  wonld  not  draw  off  hia  troopa  till  Iw  had  tried  what 
coold  be  done  with  them.  Hating  reeei?ed  tfc  fleld-pieeea  daring  Urn 
ni^t,  Wallej'e  corpa  moved,  early  in  the  mendng  «f  Ike  20tti,  headed 
\jj  an  advanced  guard  and  throwing  cat  akinniahenicnita  ilanki,  to  fdtm 
thepaasageof  thcriTerBtChariea.  There  affived,hia  men  were  leeiii^ 
their  way  to  a  praotieable  ford,  when  they  were  eneeantered  by  M.  do 
Longnedl  and  M.  de  Sainte-Hd^ne,  at  the  head  of  200  yolmiteera,  wlw 
suddenly  opening  a  briak  flre  upon  them,  they  ataggefnd  nnder  the 
diflchaige,  and  Bought  coTer  in  a  wood  near  by.  While  thia  was  getng 
on,  H.  de  Frontenac  advanced  on  the  opposite  side  ai  the  liw,  widi 
three  battalions,  and  drew  them  up  to  support  the  vdonteerB,  in  cmo 
they  had  to  give  way.  The  enemy's  infimtry,  however,  did  not  persevere 
as  his  fleet  had  done.  In  this  action,  M.  de  8ainte-H4Mne  was  mortally 
wounded :  a  great  loss  to  the  colony,  tot  he  was,  says  Charlevoiz,  one  elf 
its  bravest  knights  and  best  ciliiens. 

The  retreating  corps,  to  mask  its  flighty  made  a  show  of  fighting 
which  brou^t  them  no  advantage ;  and  finally  they  re^mbarked,  dwrii^ 
n  dark  and  stormy  nig^t,  with  great  precipitation,  ^though  not  pursued, 
leaving  their  artillery  behind.  Thus,  before  the  close  of  October,  was 
Canada  delivered  ftom  dangerous  invasions;  one  of  which  broke  up 
without  striking  a  bbw,  and  the  other  was  repeDed  conrageoosly  by  the 
inhabitants.  Two  of  the  victors,  Messrs.  Juchereau  md  Hertel,  weie 
ennobled.  The  raising  of  the  siege  of  Quebec  was  honored  by  stnUdng 
a  commemorative  medal,*  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  a  proposal  of  the 
governor  to  follow  up  the  successes  gained,  by  sending  a  squadron  to  take 
Boston  and  New  Tork ;  by  way  of  putting  in  safety  the  French  fisheries 
in  Newfoundland. 

Before  r^aining  port,  the  enemy's  fleet  had  to  endure  tempestuous 
weather.  One  vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Anticosti,  where  most 
of  the  crew  who  reached  the  shore  afterwards  died  of  cold  and  hunger. 
Several  others  foundered  at  sea;  some  were  cliased  as  for  as  &e  Antilles* 
the  rest,  but  with  diflloulty,  reached  Boston  at  last    More  than  1000  in 


*  7hiB  medal  nukj  be  seen  in  one  of  the  caies  of  the  historical- coUectioa 
arranged,  in  chronological  order,  at  the  Maseam  of  the  head  Hint,  Qoaie  de  la 
IConnale,  Paris.    The  device  is^Eebeka  liberata:  m.d.o.z.c."    Inscription 
on  the  ekergue  (oouehed  in  somewhat  better  lU$nU  Latini^  at  least),  <<Fraiicia 
In  novo  orbe  viotriz."— i^. 
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all  of  the  enemy's  forces  perished  by  fiie  and  sword,  by  disease,  or  in  the 
waves,  at  tihis  time. 

To  add  to  the  disappointment  of  those  who  expected  to  return  in 
triumph,  they  found  there  was  no  money  provided  to  discharge  arrears  of 
pay ;  but  the  difficulty  was  tided  over  by  an  issue  of  paper  notes,  the 
first  money  of  that  kind  known  to  America.  The  nominal  value  of  the 
bills  put  out,  pledging  the  resources  of  the  colony,  ranged  from  ten 
pounds  to  two  shillings  currency,  and  were  taken  by  the  government  at 
that  rate.  But  the  need  for  having  recourse  to  such  a  device,  proved 
that  the  pecuniaiy  resources  of  the  state  were  dried  up;  whereas  the 
Canadians,  11,000  in  all,  had  saved  their  country,  without  resorting  to 
any  sucb  expedient  to  defray  the  cost  of  its  defence. 

The  season  for  great  operations  was  now  past.  The  belligerents,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  had  suffered  mutual  losses  indeed :  but  neither  had 
gained  or  lost  a  foot  of  ground ;  for  Acadia,  as  we  have  seen,  reverted  to 
its  former  masters.  The  worst  effect,  next  to  the  loss  of  men  they  occa- 
sioned, that  hostilities  had  in  Canada,  was  the  abstraction  of  its  cultivators 
from  their  rural  labors,  which  necessarily  caused  an  immediate  dearth. 
The  people,  beside  supplying  their  own  wants,  had  to  subsist  the  troops 
employed  in  their  defence.  Grain  became  scarce,  and  the  authorities 
had  to  issue  pasteboard  notes.  Forthwith,  provisions  and  merchandise 
rose  to  a  ransom  price  in  specie.  Munitions  of  war  were  so  scarce,  too, 
that  the  intendant  had  to  order  all  leaden  pipes,  &c.,  to  be  melted  for 
bullets.*  Nor  was  the  condition  of  New  England  much  better.  Provi- 
sions were  dear  and  scarce.  Her  trade  was  completely  crippled;  for 
corsairs  infested  the  coasts  everywhere.  Privateers,  sent  from  St.  Male, 
in  a  short  time  captured  sixteen  vessels  belonging  to  Boston.  It  was 
now  the  turn  of  the  Anglo-American  cultivators,  those  of  the  back 
settlements  in  particular,  to  quit  their  plantations  and  take  refuge  in  the 
towns,  owing  ^to  the  constant  inroads  of  native  enemies.  During  the 
winter  of  1690-91,  the  Abenaquis  devastated  more  than  fifty  leagues  of 
British  territoiy,  and  utterly  destroyed  Yorktown. 

The  Iroquois,  whose  alliance,  as  we  have  seen,  was  anxiously  desired 
by  the  French,  finding  that  the  latter  had  been  able  to  hold  their  own  in 
the  country,  began  seriously  to  incline  to  form  a  treaty  with  them,  intend- 
ing to  stand  neutral  in  the  contest  going  on  between  Canada  and  the 
fSnglish  colonies ;  free  to  offer  their  services  afterwards  to  either  bellige- 
rent willing  to  buy  them  at  the  highest  rate.  Accordingly  they  sent 
deputies,  by  way  of  a  feeler,  to  M.de  Callidres,  governor  of  Montreal, 

•  Official  correspondence  of  the  time. 
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wlio  wrote  fer  direolioiiB  on  Uie  sabjeet  to  M.  de  Frontenao.  The  It 
idyiBed  that  their  oyertures,  while  thej  were  treated  with  anumed  »> 
difference,  ahould  yet  not  be  quite  rejected.  At  the  same  time  he  urged 
the  Ottawaa  to  reaume  their  hostilities  against  the  Angk>-Amerioana ;  amd 
wrote  to  Paris,  that  nothing  bat  the  redaction  of  New  York,  and  tlw 
bombardment  of  Boston,  would  effeotaally  either  secore  tranquillity  inr 
New  France,  or  detach  thd  Five  Nations  from  their  rektions  with  the 
enemy.  He  snggested,  too,  the  necessity  there  was  for  France  to  become 
mistress  of  the  Newfoandland  fisheries,  by  taking  possessioa  of  that  island 
itself,  best  part  of  which  the  English  held ;  adding,  that  the  ccmqnest  ef 
sach  a  seat  of  industry  and  riches  would  be  a  means  of  securing  for  the 
French  kingdom  a  commerce  worth  more  than  20  millions  annually ; 
which  would  thus  be  of  more  yalue  than  the  trade  to  the  French  Indies : 
for,  as  he  sensibly  remarked,  the  returns  from  mines  will  fail  at  last,  iros 
their  treasures  being  worked  out,  but  wealth  drawn  from  the  teeming 
waters  is  inexhaustible.  De  Frontenao,  at  this  time,  as  M.  Talon  had 
done  before,  dwelt  much  and  often  in  his  despatches,  on  the  importance 
rf  the  North  American  fisheries.  He  belieyed,  in  ftct,  that  the  EngKah 
colonists  coveted  Canada  not  so  much  for  its  own  sake,  as  to  make  its 
possession  a  stepping-stone  toward  securing  their  own  mastery  oyer  the 
Newfoandland  and  other  fisheries  in  the  northern  waters  ;  and  the  mother 
country  would  in  turn  back  their  efforts  therein,  because  that  ooeanie 
industry  formed  one  of  the  best  nurseries  of  hands  for  her  navy.  MeantioM, 
as  matters  stood,  the  Bostonians  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery  had  to  paj 
dues  to  the  French  Acadians,  for  liberty  to  fish  near  the  more  productive 
shores  of  the  peninsula. 

The  Iroquois  deputies  at  Montreal,  already  alienated  by  the  over-eeted 
tndifferenoe  of  the  French  authorities  for  their  proposals,  learning  thai 
the  Ottawas  were  carrying  on  active  operations  against  the  British  pe»> 
sessions,  and  rightly  judging  that  they  were  in  French  pay,  returned  te 
liieir  constittuents  in  disgust.  Meantime,  envoys  from  the  English  side 
having  been  sucoessfolly  busy  in  stirring  up  the  hereditary  enmity  of  the 
Five  Nations  to  the  Canadians,  the  repulsed  deputation  found  all  the 
tribes  strongly  disposed  for  resuming  the  war  against  the  latter.  Accord^ 
ii^ly  a  body  of  warriors,  1000  in  number,  set  out  on  a  hostile  expeditie», 
and  did  not  ccmie  to  a  halt  till  they  arrived  at  the  confluence  of  te 
Ottawa  river  and  the  St.  Lawrence ;  where  they  encamped,  intending, 
when  a  favorable  opportunity  offared,  to  make  a  general  aflsauh  on  te 
French  settlements.  Til)  swsh  a  time  arrived,  detaehments  were  sent  te 
carry  on  predatory  hostiUties  in  every  quarter  where  resistance  was  expect- 
ed |o  be  weak^  and  as  their  movementa,  whether  in  advance  or  retreat, 


tery  TBUfii^  itifBS  often  more  cKffiotilt  to  bring  one  of  sncli  parties  to 
«0taoD,  than  to  defeat  it  in  an  engagement.  The  conntrj  being  thtur 
harassed  at  afi  times  i^n  the  Iroqnois  were  ranged  against  the  colonists, 
the  latter  b^n  to  mnrmnr  against  De  Frontenac  for  not  attending  more 
tMvefiilly  to  the  injnnotions  sent  from  home,  '^  to  endeavor  to  make  friends' 
iaatead  of  enemies,"  of  that  formidable  raee  of  savs^s. 

In  a  general  way,  however,  neither  the  French  nor  Anglo- American 
ntttborities  were  slaek  in  striving  to  stand  well  with  tmonlent  tribes  whom 
Ihetr  competitive  polity-^«o  discreditable  to  civilised  men,  so  disgracefiil 
to  Christian  people-^had  pnt  into  training  as  so  many  packs  of  human 
Uoodhonnds,  ibr  venal  murders  and  rapine.  At  this  time  the  French 
vrare  anxions  to  seonre  the  service  of  the  barbarians  of  the  Five  Nations, 
bat  they  were  still  less  able  than  formerly  to  pay  the  price.  The  English, 
OB  the  other  hand,  were  lately  on  the  point  of  detaching  the  Abenaquis 
from  onr  eanse  by  proffering  greater  inducements  in  the  way  of  trade ; 
for  though  the  French  were  ever  the  better  diplomatists,  the  English 
were  the  more  liberal  purchasers  of  peltry;  and  that  important  difference 
mm  well  understood  by  the  wily  barbarians  of  the  Five  Cantons.^ 

At  the  dose  of  the  year  1691,  Major  Schuyler,  of  New  York,  who  had 
aiMpiired,  by  his  courage  and  courtesy,  an  extraordinary  d^ree  of  influ- 
onoe  over  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  militia  and  Indians,  with  the  intent  of  taking  Montreal.  During 
the  night  of  August  10,  he  came  unawares  upon  a  camp,  of  700  to  800 
Ottnadians,  whom  the  governor  had  assembled  to  oppose  the  Americans 
at  the  foftt  of  Laprairie  de-la-Magdeleine.     Schuyler  glided  idong  the 

•  In  one  respect,  and  that  not  the  least  creditable,  the  French  were  better 
pajmastera  than  the  Bnglish,  if  a  statement  in  M.  Oarneaa's  text  (which  we 
prefer  to  give  in  a  note)  be  authentic ;  namely,  that  the  state  premiam  paid  for 
the  body  of  a  dead  rrofinois  was  ten  crowns,  while  the  premiam  allowed  for 
eaeh  live  Irofaois  was  twenty  crowns ;  upon  which  he  makes  the  reflection, 
that ''  the  latter  premiam  did  honor  to  French  humanity,  being  so  rated  as  to 
induce  the  savages  not  to  massacre  tikeir  prisoners^  as  they  were  aocnstomed  to 
do."  Bat  what  rather  goes  against  this  honorable  inference  is,  that  other  ^v- 
ages  (not  red  men)  were  "qoick  to  shed  blood''  in  that  way,  during  these 
sangninary  colonial  wars.  Oar  author  then  proceeds  thus : — "  In  the  English 
ootonies  people  were  more  commercial,  and  less  humane :  they  allowed  no  pre- 
mfams  fbr  prieeners.  A  soldier  reeeired  ten  louis  fbr  the  scalp  of  a  savage; 
a  volunteer  twenty ;  and  if  he  had  to  hunt  the  Indian  like  any  other  wild  ani- 
mal, he  conld  claim  60  louis  for  his  scalp.  This  difference,  also,  explains  the 
diverse  characters  of  the  two  nations.  The  Bnglish  shunned  social  intercourse 
with  the  aborigines ;  the  French,  less  speculating  than  their  neighbors,  listened 
more  willfngly  to  their  missionaries,  who  recommended  a  premium  for  taking 
live  savages,  horn  religious  motives."    Vol.  L  pp.  32e-7,  3rd  edit— 11. 
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height,  whereon  the  fbrt  was  erected,  thirty  steps  distant  fiom  the  ri^er, 
and  having  reached  the  militia  quarters,  then  vacant,  he  there  lodged  his 
men.  M.  de  St.  Gyrqne,  the  commandant,  had  much  ado  to  dislodge  him, 
as  the  Americans  strove  hard  to  retain  the  advantage  which  chance  (ht 
negligence  had  afPorded  them,  hut  Schuyler  had  perforce  to  draw  them 
off.  He  was  retiring  in  good  order  towards  the  river,  when  he  was 
encountered  by  M.  de  Yarennee,  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  inhabitants 
and  savages,  sent  by  De  Frontenac  to  protect  Chambly.  Without  waiting 
to  be  attacked,  Schuyler  led  his  men  against  the  French,  wh(«n  they 
assailed  with  great  spirit.  M.  de  Yarennes  caused  his  people  to  crouch 
behind  some  felled  timber,  and  thus  avoid  the  effect  of  the  first  dischargee 
of  the  American  musketry ;  then  rising  up,  they  advanced  in  good  order 
upon  the  enemy,  who,  being  closely  pressed,  b^n  to  gite  way.  Major 
Schuyler  did  his  best  to  rally  his  men,  but  at  last  they  were  routed,  and 
put  to  flight.  They  left  a  great  number  of  dead  on  the  spot ;  and  lost 
their  colors  and  baggage.*  M.  Le  Ber  Buchdne,  who  acted  bravely,  was 
mortally  wounded.  The  savages  on  the  Canadian  side  fought  well.  The 
loss  of  the  French  was  considerable  for  so  small  a  corps  as  theirs,  seeing 
they  had  six  officers  killed ;  but  it  had  to  deal  with  a  body  of  troops  twice 
as  numerous  as  itself.  M.  de  Yarennes  and  his  party,  who  had  under- 
gone  great  fatigue  and  much  privation  before  this  obstinate  struggle,  were 
too  much  exhausted  to  follow  up  their  victory. 

This  defeat  did  not  prevent  the  Iroquois  from  keeping  the  field  on  both 
sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  or  their  warriors  from  harassing  the  c(^onist» 
incessantly  in  various  localities.  They  fell  suddenly  on  St.  Ours,  also 
on  ContreccBur,  and  burnt  both.  On  the  other  hand,  they  received  severe 
checks,  sometimes  from  the  armed  colonists :  as  in  the  He  Bouchard, 
where  a  band  of  them  was  exterminated;  and  an  other,  at  Aux  Chats,  was 
dispersed.  The  middle  country  was  kept  by  them  in  a  state  of  siege  f 
everywhere  it  was  necessary  to  dwell  in  barricaded  houses,  and  the  fidda 
could  be  safely  tilled  only  by  armed  parties.  From  not  taking  the  latter 
precaution,  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Francois,  being  found  unarmed,  were 
fidlen  upon  and  nearly  all  massacred.  It  was  now  reported  that  another 
Iroquois  expedition,  of  800  warriors,  was  on  the  way.  The  governor, 
who  had  sent  a  corps  into  the  cantons,  which  did  nothing,  formed  a  body 
600  strong,  as  an  expedition  against  the  Agniers,  the  most  inveterate  of 

*  The  North  American  colonistSi  of  whom  every  nation,  British,  French,  or 
Dutch,  had  much  to  answer  for,  to  sabserve  a  temporary  parpose,  first  instructed 
the  red  man  how  to  ase  fire-arms.  Previously,  Indian  wars,  whether  interne- 
cine or  against  the  Buropei^n  colonies,  were  short,  decisive,  and  for  the  latter 
not  productive  of  abiding  evils.— 11. 
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all  the  Iroqaoifl  in  their  hostility  to  tiie  Frenoh.  Towards  the  end  of 
January,  1692,  this  second  oorpe  left  Montreal,  and  penetrating  the 
Agniers  oonntry,  destroyed  three  of  their  hoidee  and  took  many  prison- 
ers. Abont  the  same  time,  in  order  to  break  a  treaty  which  the  Abenaqnis 
had  jnst  made  at  Pemaquid  with  the  enemy,  M.  de  Villieu,  with  250 
native  allies  of  the  French,  made  an  inroad  into  the  Oyster  river  settle- 
ment, New  Hampshire,  bnmt  the  jdaoe,  and  killed  or  made  captive  a  part 
of  its  people.* 

M.  de  Frontenac  had  designed  to  attack  Albany  in  1691 ;  bat,  in 
de&ult  of  aid  from  France,  had  to  give  up  the  project.  Sir  W.  Phipps, 
who  had  gone  to  London  after  his  defeat  before  Qnebeo,  applied  to  king 
William's  ministers  for  the  assistance  of  some  British  ships  of  war  to 
make  a  second  attempt  to  captnre  that  diy.  His  fellow*  colonists,  on 
their  part,  offered  to  supply  men  and  money  for  the  proposed  expedition. 
About  the  same  time,  M.  de  Pontchartrain,  Frenoh  minister  of  marine, 
wrote  to  the  Count  de  Frontenac,  that  the  king  would  have  sent  a  fleet 
to  assail  the  English  colonies  had  his  means  permitted ;  and  that  he  would 
still  keep  that  measure  in  view.  Meanwhile,  a  squadron  of  observation 
was  sent  from  France  to  Cape  Breton,  with  orders  to  intercept  any 
English  ships  which  might  be  sent  against  Quebec. 

But  no  assistance  was  sent  to  the  colonists  to  enable  them  to  resist  the 
savages,  by  whom  they  were  virtually  dispossessed  of  their  landholding.f 
The  Iroquois  were  the  means  of  forcing  the  cultivators  to  forego  the 
labors  of  seed-time  in  1692.  The  male  adults,  everywhere,  were  up  in 
arms,  resisting,  tracking,  or  pursuing  these  implacable  foes,  who  seemed 
as  it  were  to  rise  out  of  the  ground  in  all  directions.  They  appeared  in 
bands,  almost  simultaneously,  at  St.  Lambert,  on  the  river  Yamaska,  in 
Ile^^sus,  and  other  places,  in  spite  of  previous  defeats.  In  vain  was  it 
that  one  band  of  them  was  met  on  lake  Champlain  and  cut  to  pieces, 
that  another  was  annihilated  at  the  lake  of  the  Two  Mountains,  that  they 

*  In  a  contemporary  report,  entitled,  "  a  trae  and  modest  relation  ^'  of  this ' 
affair,  in  the  Broadhead  collection  of  docaments,  the  total  nnmber  engaged,  on 
the  American  side,  it  is  written,  was  120  militia-men  and  146  savages ;  and 
that  Schuyler's  loss  of  men,  during  the  whole  expedition,  was  only  37.    This  is 
probably  an  under-statement. 

t  This  mast  have  been  a  dreadftil  season  of  saffering  for  the  harassed  Can- 
adians. The  details  given  above  go  far  to  verify  the  following  brief  notice  of 
the  times  given  by  the  writer: — "  Al  though  Schuyler  was  compelled  to  retreat, 
the  French  suffered  heavy  losses  in  several  encounters ;  and  the  spirit  and  ani- 
mosity of  the  Five  Nations  excited  to  such  a  pitch,  that  when  their  allies 
retired,  they  continued  to  wage  incessant  hostilities  on  the  French  during  the 
whole  winter."    Frost's  Hia.  U.  States,  p.  101.— £. 
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prere  defeated  •i  lake  St.  Frangois  and  at  Bondherville :  the  hxnmaa^ 
work  waa  never  ending,  atiU  beginning.  It  moat  be  admitted,  boweyer, 
Aat  the  Bavagea  no  longer  practiaed  the  aame  emeltiea  on  their  priaone9 
Abi  they  did  before ;  for,  taking  example  from  them,  and  esereiaing  th» 
right  of  repriaalfl,  the  practioe  waa  begun  of  baming  alive  the  Iroqno» 
when  made  priaoners.* 

William  the  Third,  now  oooupying  an  uneasy  throne,  aeena  to  have 
r^arded  the  subject  of  colonisation  with  supreme  indifference.  Aspiriiiig 
to  be  the  ohainpion  of  the  Protestant  nations  of  Europe,  aa  Qustavus 
Adolphus  of  Sweden  had  been  in  other  times,  he  spent  ten  yeais,  eut  ef 
the  thirteen  his  reign  lasted,  in  battliDgs  against  Louis  ^lY  and  has 
allies,  leaving  the  "  balance  of  power  "  between  the  contending  partaea 
«t  tl^e  end  no  more  evenly  adjusted  than  at  the  commencranent;  im- 
posing on  Britain  a  funded  debt  which  its  people  never  knew  till  their 
representatives  were  taught  by  Putoh  politicians  and  native  usurers  to 
anticipate  the  national  means,  which  were  forthwith  wasted  in  booties 
eontinental  wars.  The  only  great  success  of  the  British  over  the  French- 
during  William's  reign,  was  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.f     For  the  time 

*  The  massacre  of  Lachine,  aad  otoer  succeeding  enormities  committed  by 
the  Iroquois  on  ihe  French,  were  doubtless  perpetrated  in  rerenge  for  tlia 
treacherous  conduct  of  M.  DenouTllle.  The  admission  made  above  induces  na 
to  append  to  this  obserration,  the  following  relation  of  what  we  presume  U> 
have  been  an  exercise  of  "  le  droit  de  repr^sailles,"  bj  the  gorernor  of  New 
France :— During  winter  1691-2,  "  Count  Frontenac  succeeded  in  capturing  twa 
Iroquois  warriors,  of  the  Mohawk  nation,  whom  he  condemned  to  die  bj  torture. 
One  of  them  despatched  himself  with  a  knife,  which  some  Frenchman  threw 
into  the  prison ;  but  the  other,  disdaining  such  pusillanimity,  walked  boldly  ta 
the  stake  \  singing,  in  his  deatb-chaunt,  that  he  was  a  Mohawk  warrior,  thi^t 
all  the  power  of  man  could  not  extort  an  impatient  expression  of  sufltering  from 
his  lips ;  and  that  it  was  ample  consolation  to  reflect,  that  he  had  made  manj  a 
Frenchman  suffer  the  same  pangs  that  he  must  now  himself  undergo.  When 
attached  to  the  stake,  he  looked  round  on  his  executioners,  their  instruments  ef 
torture,  and  the  assembled  multitude  of  spectators,  with  the  composure  of 
heroic  fortitude  ;  and  after  enduring,  for  some  hours,  a  series  of  barbarities  too 
atrocious  to  be  recited,  his  sufferings  were  terminated  bj  the  intercession  of  a 
French  lady,  who  prevailed  with  the  governor  to  order  the  infliction  of  that 
mortal  blow,  to  which  human  cruelty  has  given  the  name  of  coup  de  grdee^  or 
stroke  of  favor,"    Frost's  Hitt.  U.  Stattn^  p.  101. — B, 

t  Fought  May  19,  1692,  and  two  following  days.  The  French  fleet  consisted 
of  63  ships.  23  of  the  largest  of  these  were  destroyed  and  others  taken.  The 
British  did  not  lose  one  vessel  of  any  kind.  There  was  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  on  board  the  French  ships,  for  the  invasion  of  Bngland  ;  a  project  which 
was  of  course  adjourned  sine  die.  That  great  victory  also  dealt  a  brainblow  to 
Louis'  intention  of  restoring  James  Stuart  to  the  throne  whence  he  was  expelled 
righteously,  if  only  for  his  unpatriotic  subserviency  to  alien  interests.— £. 
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(and  this  reflection  brings  ns  back  to  oar  immediate  subject),  the  mari^ 
time  power  of  France  was  so  abased,  that  it  became  difficult,  If  not 
impossible,  for  Louis  XIV  to  spare  any  of  his  ships  for  expeditions 
against  the  Anglo-American  colonies. 

At  this  time  the  New  Englanders  were  too  much  occupied  in  re-found- 
ing their  governments,  and  in  contention  with  the  home  authorities  as  to 
the  extent  'of  the  franchises  to  be  accorded  and  accepted,  to  engage  in 
any  new  invasion,  on  their  own  account,  of  New  France.  But  a  corps 
of  the  New  York  militia  was  sent  to  act  as  auxiliaries,  in  a  hostile  expe* 
dition  of  the  tribes  of  the  Five  Nations  against  the  Canadians,  in  1693. 

Previously,  information  having  reached  the  French  ministry,  that  a 
secret  expedition  was  in  progress  in  the  marine  depots  of  England,  for 
invading  the  French  insular  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  and  making 
afterwards  a  descent  on  Canada,  the  king  of  France  wrote  to  M.  de 
Frontenao  that  if  the  latter  demonstration  took  place,  all  needful  aid 
would  be  sent  to  resist  it.  Meantime,  the  defensive  works  of  Quebec^ 
and  Montreal  were  strengthened ;  and  the  Count  sent  a  request  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  Abenaquis  tribes  to  be  in  readiness  to  come  to  the  relief  of 
Canada  at  a  given  signal,  with  directions  to  keep  a  good  look  out  till  then, 
on  the  movements  of  the  Bostonians  and  their  Iroquois  allies.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  colonial  militia  were  also  adjured  to  be  on  the  alert,  in  case 
the  capital  should  be  assailed.  He,  likewise,  went  himself  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  region  below  Quebec,  and  arranged  with  them  that  at 
soon  as  any  invaders  came  nigh,  they  were  to  transport  their  families^ 
their  movables,  provisions,  and  live  stock,  into  the  contiguous  woods. 

The  English  fleet,  commanded  by  Sir  Francis  Wheeler,  after  captur- 

*  A  redoabt  was  erected  on  Gape  Diamond,  and  an  out- work  added  to  the 
castle  of  St.  Louis,  also  the  two  embattled  ^tes  of  St.  Louis  and  St.  John. 

In  the  jear  1854,  when  demolishing  the  old  wall  which  separated  the  outwork 
above  mentioned  froni  its  dependent  garden,  a  brass  plate  was  found,  bearing  a 
Latin  inscription,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation:  "In  the  jear  of 
haman  redemption  1693,  under  the  reign  of  the  verj  august,  most  invincible, 
and  very  Christian  king  of  France,  Louis  the  Great,  fourteenth  of  the  name, 
the  very  excellent  Louis  de  Buade,  Count  de  Frontenac,  for  the  second  time 
governor  of  New  France*-the  rebellious  inhabitants  of  New  England,  three 
years  before,  having  been  repulsed,  put  to  rout,  and  completely  vanquished  by 
him,  when  they  besieged  this  city  of  Quebec,  (the  same  parties)  threatening  to 
renew  the  siege  of  it  this  year,  (the  Count)  caused  to  be  constructed,  at  cost  of 
the  king,  this  citadel  with  the  fortifications  appurtenant,  for  the  defence  of  the 
entire  country,  for  the  safety  of  its  people,  and  to  the  renewed  confusion  of  that 
perfidious  nation,  as  untrue  to  God  as  to  its  legitimate  king.— Therefore  he 
(Frontenac)  has  laid  this  foundation  stone." 
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iog  Martinique,  was  to  repair  to  Boston  for  reinforoements,  and  tlien 
proceed  to  Quebee.    It  set  sail  for  the  Antilles  early  in  1693.     Tnstead 
of  taking  Martinique,  the  troops  landed  for  that  purpose  were  repulsed, 
with  the  loss  of  900  of  their  number.    Worse  evils  followed : — On  the 
way  to  New  England,  the  yellow  fever  broke  out  in  the  vessels  of  ike 
squadron;  and  before  they  reached  Boston,  1,300  out  of  2,000  seamen, 
with  1,800  out  of  2,500  soldiers,  re-embarked  at  Martinique,  died  of  the 
malady.    Worst  of  all,  the  diseased  carried  infection  on  shore,  and  num- 
bers of  the  Bostonians  perished  also.    Wheeler  gave  up  the  project  of 
attacking  Quebec,  and  set  out  for  England ;  firing  some  cannon-balls  into 
Plfusanoe  as  he  passed  on.     The  British  colonists,  who  had  expended 
large  sums  in  aid  of  the  abortive  expedition,  now  implored  the  home 
authorities  to  bring  about  a  pacification  with  France.* 

In  1696,  the  French  ministry,  on  the  suggestion  of  M.  de  Yillebon, 
resolved  to  blow  up  the  town  of  Pemaquid,  and  drive  the  English  out  of 
all  the  ports  they  occupied  in  Newfoundland  and  in  the  Hudson's  Bay 
territory.  At  the  same  time,  De  Frontenac  was  directed  to  abase  the 
Iroquois  confederation,  whose  tribes  were  still  continuing  their  inroads, 
in  spite  of  the  checks  they  were  always  receiving, — the  latest  being  a 
signal  defeat  of  their  best  warriors  in  the  island  of  Montreal ;  another 
repulse  they  had  in  the  west,  from  the  Mi&mis,  who  annihilated  the  forces 
they  had  upon  the  shores  of  lake  Huron.  Profiting  by  the  depression  in  the 
Iroquois'  mind  raised  by  these  repeated  defeats,  the  governor  prepared  to 
dispose  the  force  at  his  command  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  heart  of  the 
confederation ;  and,  as  a  preliminary  step,  he  caused  Fort  Frontenac  to  be 
rebuilt,  despite  the  protestation  of  Governor  Fletcher,  who  offered  rich 
presents  to  the  Iroquois  if  they  would  capture  it,  and  rase  the  place,  if 
it  were  re-established.  The  count  persevered  in  his  design,  and  the  work 
was  completed,  against  the  wishes,  however,  of  the  French  ministry,  who 
in  1695,  sent  a  countermanding  order,  but  it  arrived  too  late. 

The  struggle  France  had  to  maintain  in  Europe  was  now  rapidly  ex- 
hausting her  resources.  The  colonial  minister,  while  he  adhered  to  the 
meditated  designs  on  Newfoundland  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory,  and 
still  advising  that  the  Iroquois  should  be  vigorously  repressed,  yet  reoom- 

•  Letter  from  Colonel  Fletcher,  governor  of  New  York,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  the  Broadhead  collection.  [The  chief  reason  for  this  request  probably 
was  that  the  Atlantic  coast  might  be  freed  from  the  presence  of  French  priva- 
teers, which  then  swarmed  in  North  American  waters.  <*  Daring  the  year  1693 
the  French  had  captured  300  sail  of  English  vessels,  while  we  had  only  taken 
from  France  69  merchant  ships."]    Wadi. — B. 
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mended  the  moBt  sparing  economy  in  outlay.  He  notified  his  opinion, 
also,  that  the  king  conld  not  much  longer  bear  war  charges  for  maintaining 
the  debateable  frontier-lines  on  the  southern  side.  His  Majesty  desired 
further,  it  was  announced,  that  ^'  the  colonists  should  dwell  within  the 
limits  of  their  existing  settlements;"  in  other  words,  that  every  outlying 
post,  towards  the  western  wilderness,  should  be  abandoned:  that  the  saT- 
ages  of  that  outer  region  should  bring  their  peltry  to  Montreal  and  Quebec ; 
this  being  the  only  way,  it  was  urged,  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  costly  wars 
then  maintained  against  the  English  Vnd  Iroquois.  But  next  year,  as 
we  shaU  see,  the  home  government  changed  its  opinion  upon  this  head. 

The  aim  of  the  Anglo-American  colonists  was  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  western  fur  traffic  at  least,  if  they  failed  in  conquering  New  France. 
The  home  authorities  did  not  at  first  perceive  that  the  renunciation  they 
thus  desiderated  was  the  very  thing  the  enemy  wished  should  be  realised 
for  his  own  especial  profit.  The  abandonment,  so  injudiciously  proposed, 
would,  of  course,  have  included  all  the  posts  on  the  Mississippi  and  the 
lakes,  to  which  the  Canadian  merchants  attached  so  much  importance 
that  they  had  advanced  funds  when  the  war  began  to  defray  the  cost  of 
maintaining  them.  The  governor-general  manifested,  upon  this  occasion, 
that  firmness  of  character  which  had  always  distinguished  him.  Aware 
of  the  dangers  of  such  retrogression,  he  ventured  to  disobey  the  royal  order, 
and  to  take  all  risk.  "  In  truth,  (says  Charlevoix),  no  sooner  would  the 
French  have  left  those  posts,  than  the  English  would  have  stepped  into 
them;  and  then  we  should  have  had  on  our  hands,  as  enemies,  all  the 
tribes  of  the  west,  which,  once  in  triple  alliance  with  the  Iroquois  and 
the  English,  would,  after  one  successful  campaign,  have  driven  the  French 
out  of  Canada." 

De  Frontenac,  having  made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject,  now  prepared 
for  vigorous  repression  of  the  Iroquois,  and  assembled  a  corps  of  2,300 
men  at  Lachine.  This  force  was  sent  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Cataraqui, 
where  it  was  to  remain  till  an  expected  reinforcement  came  from  Michi- 
limaokinac.  None  arriving,  the  corps  crossed  Lake  Ontario,  and  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Osw^o.  There  they  divided,  forming  two 
divisions,  one  taking  the  right,  the  other  the  left  bank  of  the  stream, 
which  they  then  ascended.  As  they  approached  a  horde  of  the  Onnon- 
taguez,  they  observed  a  great  blaze  to  the  westward.  This  arose  from  a 
conflagration  of  the  tribe's  dwellings  previous  to  the  inmates  taking  flight. 
The  Onneyouths,  another  tribe  of  the  Five  Nations,  now  came  and  craved 
peace.  The  governor  said  they  should  have  it  if  they  would  settle  in 
Canada.     They  retired,  and,  next  morning,  M.  de  Yaudreuil  was  sent  to 
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imYage  their  luida.  AU  the  people  had  left  them  bat  oae  aged  man,* 
was  either  too  feeble,  or  diadaiaed  to  flee ;  and  who,  to  nae  the  words  off 
Oharievoiz,  awaited  his  eoming  fitte  with  the  same  intrepidity  as  thn 
BomAn  aenatora  when  their  eity  was  taken  by  the  barbariana  of  GanL  ^  It 
was  a  strange  sight,"  oontinnes  the  same  historian,  '^  to  see  more  than  lb«r 
hundred  men  forming  a  oirde  of  savage  tormentors  nmnd  a  decrepit  objeoi, 
from  whose  agony  they  oonld  not  extort  a  single  ery ;  and  who  oeaaed 
Bot,  while  life  remained,  to  taunt  them  with  being  the  bond-slavee  of  tb» 
French ;  of  whom  he  ajfectedly  spoke  in  terms  i)i  profound  contempt. 
The  only  oomplaint  he  uttered  was  when,  either  from  aoger  or  oompaasionf 
one  of  his  butchers  dealt  him  two  or  three  finishing  stabs :  then,  indeed, 
he  said,  reproachfully :  *  Thou  shouldst  have  rather  waited  till  others  had 
done  their  worst,  and  then  thou  wouldst  have  learned  how  to  die  aa  a  mian 
ahould. "  Throughout  the  two  cantons,  bow  OTcrrun  by  the  Frenohy 
all  was  left  in  ruin. 

It  was  next  proposed  to  chastise  the  Gk>yogouins  \  some  expected  even 
that  fortified  posts  should  be  founded  in  their  country ;  but  when  it  was 
believed  that  the  governor  waa  thus  about  to  follow  up  what,  he  had 
already  done  to  others,  he  gave  orders  for  a  retreat :  whether  it  were  that 
he  could  not  have  subsisted  his  men  in  a  desolated  country ;  or  whethar 
it  was,  that  he  acted  in  obedience  to  inspirations  from  the  ministry  ib 
Paris,  as  already  mentioned :  he  might  also  have  thought  it  impolitic  ta 
keep  hold  upon  a  tract  of  Iroquois  territory,  which  would  have  made 
the  ooofederation  the  implacable  enemy  of  New  France.  Besides,  hk 
approach  to  the  confines  of  the  province  of  New  York  had  created  a 
panic  in  Albany  and  Schenectady.  The  colonists,  in  those  two  settlement^ 
fearing  to  be  assaulted  next,  had  demanded  aid  from  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  and  ConnecUout. 

This  campaign  resulted  in  the  French  regaining  all  the  influence  thej 
had  lately  lost  over  the  other  aborigines.  A  Sioux  chief  from  the  Upper 
Mississippi  valley  put  his  tribe  under  the  protection  of  the  great  Ononthio 
of  the  French.  He  clasped  hands  between  the  governor's  knees,  and 
ranged  twenty-two  arrows  on  a  beaver-skin,  to  intimate  that  as  many 
hordes  were  his  allies,  f  Never,  since  the  war  began,  did  Canada  stand 
BO  well  in  native  estimation.  The  Iroquois,  indeed,  still  harassed  the 
colonists  at  various  points,  but  the  damage  done  by  them  was  nowhere 
serious. 

*  M.  Boucher  says  be  was  nearly  100  yean  old. — B. 

t  This  mode  of  doiog  homage  to  a  suzerain  was  an  imitation  of  the  like  nsage 
in  European  feudalism.  Doubtless  the  Sioux  was  previously  instructed  how  to 
behare  on  the  occasion.— £. 
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The  credit  of  this  ameliorated  conditioo  of  the  colony  wafl  fairly  doe 
to  M.  Frontenac,  whose  Vigilance  and  energy  were  exerted  in  its  behalf 
to  the  utmost.  The  superiority  he  had  found  means  to  maintain  only 
with  such  means  as  Canada  itself,  unaided,  could  afford,  made  its  savage 
allies  more  conformable,  and  struck  fear  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
the  British  conterminous  colonies.  Not  only  had  he  successfully  resisted 
invasion,  but  he  waa  now  in  a  way  of  becoming  able  to  second  the  enter- 
prises of  his  royal  master,  and  turn  the  tide  of  aggressive  war  upon  the 
invaders'  own  territories. 

The  security  which  he  ensured  for  the  colony  did  not  disarm  the  envy 
of  those  subaltern  functionaries  and  notabilities  among  the  colonists,  to 
whom  his  superiority  in  mind  and  independent  bearing  gave  umbrage. 
Such  persons,  who  had  learned  to  tremble  at  the  very  name  of  the 
Iroquois  confederation  previous  to  his  resumption  of  the  reins  of  power, 
now  sought  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of  his'  actions,  which  had  been  the 
means  of  removing  dan^r  from  their  hearths.  The  invidious  feeling 
excited  by  his  trading  transactions,  added  to  dislike  at  his  lofty  bearing 
and  fear  of  his  vindictive  nature,  operating  against  him  conjointly,  gave 
his  enemies  a  ready  handle  for  accusers  to  work  with  to  his  prejudice. 
But  it  was  impolitic,  even  in  a  selfish  point  of  view,  to  aim  at  paralysing 
the  hands  of  the  colony's  champion.  Among  the  specific  charges  brought 
against  him,  one  was,  that  he  caused  the  militia  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
operations  of  war,  and  let  the  regulars  lie  by  while  olhers  did  their 
appointed  work ;  that  he  loaded  the  inhabitants  with  intolerable  burdens 
which  pressed  upon  the  springs  of  industry  and  impeded  the  material 
progress  of  the  colony.  Others  of  his  detractors  charged  him  with 
i^nly  protecting  the  pernicious  brandy  traffic  with  the  aborigines. 
These  accusations,  well  or  ill  founded,  were  not  without  their  effect  at 
head-quarters ;  still  no  intention  was  entertained  of  taking  from  him  a 
charge  which,  in  the  order  of  nature,  considering  his  advance,  must 
needs  drop  from  his  hands.  On  the  contrary,  in  recognition  of  the 
merits  of  his  late  campaign,  he  was  decorated  with  the  order  of  St. 
Louis, — a  distinction  accorded,  at  that  time,  only  to  unusual  desert. 
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CotttiniuUion  of  the  war :  Tlie  French  remme  the  ofltenrire.— D'Iberrille  eeptures  FMnAqoid. 
— DeMription  of  NewibandlAnd ;  ewlieet  French  establiehmentB  there.— The  GoTemor  and 
jyiberrillecomhlne  their  foroee.— Miianderrtandings  and  reooneDiation  of  theee  ftanetioa- 
arlee.— They  take  St.  John's,  and  raTage  other  BngUeh  ■ettlemantB.— Winter  campaign.— 
Notices  of  the  Hndwn'f  Bay  Territory.— Departure  of  D'lherrffle;  rarione  oonteeti  in 
wUch  he  was  engaged.— A  shipwreck.- Hudson's  Bay  cleared  of  the  enemy.— AdTanla- 
geous  dtnation  of  New  France.- Prcdeoied  conquest  of  Boston  and  New  York.  M.  de 
Nesmond  sails  from  France  with  a  fleet  for  that  purpose ;  delays  occurring,  the  project  is 
abandoned.— Peace  ensues  by  the  treaty  of  Byswick  (1697).— Disputes  between  France  and 
Bngland  concerning  their  colonial  frontiem— M.  de  Fronlenac  reflises  the  intecmediaiiosi 
of  Lord  BeUamont  in  settling  with  the  Iroquois.— Death  and  character  of  M.  de  Frontesiac. 
— M.  de  Calliftres  succeeds  him  as  gOTemor-general.- Peace  of  Montreal  (1701)  with  aD 
the  tribes  of  aboriginea.— Discourse  of  Le  Rat,  on  the  ratiflcaUon  of  the  treaty.— Destt 
and  ftmeral  of  that  chiel— fiketch  of  his  character.  • 

The  Acadian  peninsala,  or  Noya  Scotia,  had  re-paflsed  nnder  French 
domination,  and,  for  the  time,  the  British  and  their  North  American 
colonists  laid  aside  their  invasiTe  designs  on  Canada.  Seven  years* 
battlings  had  left  the  territorial  limits  of  the  belligerent  parties  jost  as 
they  were  before  the  contests  regarding  them  b^an.  During  most  of 
those  years,  the  Anglo-Americans  had  been  the  aggressors ;  the  Canadians 
were  now  about  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  possessions  of  the  former  on 
the  northern  and  western  ddes  of  New  France. 

The  men  of  British  race  occupied  several  fortified  posts  in  Hudson's 
Bay  territory,  as  centres  for  the  trade  in  those  valuable  furs  which  are 
the  chief  product  of  that  r^on.  They  were  also  masters  of  the  finest 
portions  of  Newfoundland,  on  the  sea-margin  of  which  island  they  bad 
established  numerous  fishing-stations.  In  1692  they  raised  Pemaquid 
£rom  its  ruins,  in  view  of  having  a  hold  upon  the  Abenaquis'  territoiy, 
and  thence  extend  their  influence  over  all  the  warrior  tribes  of  the 
country.  The  French  ministry,  which  had  now  equipped  a  large  marine 
force  at  the  instance  of  M.  d'Iberville,  whose  opinion  on  American  afiairs 
was  much  respected,  determined  to  employ  a  part  of  it  in  expelling  the 
British  both  from  Newfoundland  and  the  region  of  Hudson's  Bay. 

D'Iberville,  having  been  appointed  to  carry  out  his  own  suggestions, 
which,  if  effected  (he  promised)  would  ruin  the  Anglo-American  trade, 
and  ultimately  rid  New  France  of  her  troublesome  neighbors,  with  two 
ships  of  war,  set  sail  i&om  Bochefort,  and  arrived  in  due  course  at  Cape 
Breton,  where  he  received  advices  from  M.  de  Yillebon,  governor  of 
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Aoadia,  that  as  three  British  Tessek  were  cmiaing  before  thQ  port  of 
St.  John's,  he  had  retired  with  his  people,  too  few  for  resistance,  to  the 
upper  waters  of  the  river,  both  for  safety  and  in  order  to  be  in  dote 
conunnnioation  with  the  friendly  native  tribes. 

Learning  this,  D'Iberville  took  My  savages  on  board  his  vessels  to 
strengthen  his  land  foroe,  and  stood  for  the  mouth  of  the  St  John's, 
where  he  found  the  three  vessels  in  the  position  indicated.  The  first 
which  came  in  sight  was  the  Newport,  carrying  24  guns.  It  was  attacked 
and  taken,  after  an  obstinate  resistance.  The  two  others,  thanks  to  a 
fog  which  enshrouded  them  during  the  action,  probably  escaped  capture. 

Having  repaired  and  manned  his  prize,  M.  d'Iberville  embarked  fifty 
men  put  at  lus  disposal  by  M.  de  Yillebon,  and  departed  for  Pentago^t; 
where  he  was  further  reinforced  by  a  body  of  200  savages  and  a  few 
soldiers,  led  by  the  baron  de  St.  Castin,  who,  having  married  an  Abena^ 
quis  female,  was  become  a  chief,  and  respected  as  much  by  his  compatriots 
of  both  races,  as  his  power  was  feared  by  the  British  colonists.  These 
preliminary  measures  having  been  taken,  the  expedition  was  directed  on 
Pemaquid,  the  strongest  fastness  of  the  British  in  North  America. 

This  settlement  was  located  on  the  outer  seaboard  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
The  defensive  wall  of  the  town  was  22  feet  high,  and  fianked  by  a  tower. 
The  garrison  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Chubb ;  who  defended  his  post 
pretty  well  for  some  days ;  but,  as  soon  as  a  few  bombs  were  thrown  in, 
he  capitulated.  This  fortress,  which  had  cost  New  England  great  sums 
to  erect,  was  now  demolished,  in  conformity  with  previous  instructions 
from  the  home  government 

While  this  operation  was  in  progress,  the  British  also  resumed  the 
offensive.  Colonel  Church,  with  500  men,  captured  and  burnt  Beaubassin, 
although  Sir  W.  Phipps  had  promised  to  respect  its  neutralily  during 
the  war.  After  this  e:q>loit,  on  his  return  to  Boston  loaded  with  spoil, 
he  was  met  by  three  vessels,  having  200  militiamen  on  board,  as  a  rein- 
fi)rcement,  with  orders  for  him  to  attack  the  fort  of  Yillebon.  Accord- 
ingly he  turned  helm,  and  steered  for  Nazoat,  where  he  arrived  in 
October.  Yillebon,  made  prisoner  while  retoming  firom  Pemaquid  but 
afterwards  released,  had  just  re-entered  the  fort,  and,  quickly  putting  it 
into  a  defensive  state,  successfully  resisted  the  enemy,  who  were  fain  to 
re-embark  and  leave  the  place. 

D'Iberville,  after  the  reduction  of  Pemaquid,  took  the  direction  of 
Plaisance,  in  order  to  copounenoe  hostilities  against  the  British  possessions 
in  Newfoundland.     This  island,  situated  to  the  north-east  of  the  Lau- 

rentian  gulf,  is  separated  firom  Labrador  by  Belleisle  straits.*    To  the 

■  *''■*   ■■•■      ■■     ....      ,    . —  -■■-    ,     --    .---■  _     ^ 

•  This  sea-passage  is  00  miles  long,  and  has  12  of  mediun  breadth.— 2?. 
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twathward  of  the  itriaiid  nre  Hhime  shaUoifB  well  known  tm  tlie  fisliing-lw&lt 
of  Newfoaadland,  and  ill-famed  for  the  fogs  whieh  ncnallj  eover  them, 
oooaaioniDg  obfltrootioQ  to  navigation  and  peril  to  shipping,  in  the  rao^ 
weather  there  too  prevalent.  The  iaiand  itself  is  of  triangnhr  eon%ih 
iition ;  it  is  140  leagues  long,  and  about  100  broad ;  and  has  a  snperieial 
area  of  nearly  12,000  square  leagues.  The  dimate  is  oold,  the  atmosphei* 
often  vapory.  The  soil  is  generally  sandy  or  gravelly ;  but  the  oountiy 
is  watered  by  several  fine  streams,  towing  from  numerous  hills  in  the 
interior — there  oovered  with  stuntad  forest — and  winding  throu^  moor* 
land  tracts.  Such  a  territory  was  not  likely  to  attract  early  oolonisation; 
aeoordingly,  the  seaboard  alone  was  at  first  fVequented  by  Europeans,  and 
even  that  merely  beoanse  of  its  proximity  to  their  fishing-grounds.* 
The  first  French  station  for  drying  fish  was  near  Gape  Race.  The 
British  were  the  first  who  attempted  to  colonise  the  country ;  but  no 
sncoess  attended  their  attempts  till  Lord  Baltimore  in  1623,  Lord  Falk* 
land  in  1633,  and  Sir  David  Eertk  in  1654,  formed  settlements. 

Although  the  French  had  important  fisheries  in  the  Newfoundland 
waters,  they  turned  litde  of  their  attention  landward  till  the  year  1660. 
▲t  that  time,  Louis  XIV  granted  the  port  of  Plaisance  to  a  person 
named  Oargot,  with  the  title  of  governor ;  and  who,  as  soon  as  installed, 
set  about  subjecting  the  fishermen  who  frequented  the  pLice  to  a  mono- 
poly, obliging  them  to  take  in  barter,  for  portions  of  their  fish,  provisions 
and  merchandise  taken  from  the  royal  stores.  The  fishermen  appealed 
against  this  arrangement  to  the  king,  who  reoailed  Gargot,  and  sent  M. 
de  la  Poype  as  his  successor.  Plaisance  was  tiien  the  chief  French 
footory  in  Newfoundland.  Situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  running  60 
leagues  inland,  its  port  was  one  of  the  finest  in  America,  and  the  town 
was  defended  by  Fort  St.  Louis,  erected  on  the  crest  of  a  rock  at  the 
entry  of  the  bay,  about  five  miles  from  the  sea.  The  French  had  some 
habitaUons,  also,  in  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miqu^on,  likewise  aft 
Ohapeau-Bouge,  Petit-Nord,  and  other  points,  on  the  hither  seaboard  of 
tke  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  French  Newfoundlanders,  a  free  m  well  as  hardy  race,  ohafod 
uader  the  domination  of  La  Poype ;  but  who,  never^idess,  kept  his 
ehaige,  though  with  difficulty,  tiH  1686,  when  he  was  superseded  by 
M.  de  Brouillon.  Five  several  times,  during  the  first  few  years,  was 
Plaisance  Matured  by  baceaneens,  and  the  residents  stripped  of  all  their 
MOvames. 

*  "  As  earl  J  as  the  year  1500,  fiBbermen  reached  aafiMr  as  Newfonndlaod  from 
Barope ;  but  no  attempts  were  made  to  fom  a  setUement  till  1536.'^  SaL  Ch/eL 
viU,  diX^B. 
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Ib  1692  the  poit  was  again  assailed,  diis  time  by  an  English  fleet,  or 
ire  ships  of  war,  nnder  admiral  Williams.  M.  de  Brooillon  hastened  to 
throw  up  a  redonbt,  and  other  defensiye  works ;  which  he  used  to  sueh 
purpose,  with  only  fifty  men,  that^  after  a  cannonade  of  six  hours,  Williams 
ssttred  discomfited.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Pointe-Yerte,  distant  one 
kague,  and  burnt  the  habitations  there. — Such  are  the  brief  annals  of 
Newfoundland,  anterior  to  the  year  1696.  At  that  date  the  British 
occupied  its  best  portions ;  and  their  colonial  preponderance  in  the  island 
was  as  great  as  elsewhere  in  North  America.  Their  Newfoundland  trade 
then  valued  at  17  million  francs  per  annum. 

Tq  deprive  Great  Britain  of  so  valuable  a  possession,  a  great  effort 
worth  making ;  and  while  its  posts  were  to  be  attacked  both  by 
land  and  sea,  to  do  this  with  the  more  effect,  D'Iberville  was  ordered  to 
aot  in  conjunction  with  the  governor,  M.  de  Brouillon.  Th^  latter,  how- 
ever, wishing  to  secure  for  himself  all  the  credit  attending  the  enteiprise 
if  successful,  without  waiting  the  tardy  coming  of  M.  d'Iberville,  set  sail 
ftmn  Plaisance  with  a  flotilla  of  nine  vessels,  several  of  which  were  St. 
Mab  privateers,  intending  to  lay  si^  to  St.  John's.  Contrary  winds 
caused  him  to  return ;  but  not  till  he  had  taken  and  sacked  several  minor 
British  posts,  and  captured  30  vessels. 

Having  read&ed  Plaisance  with  his  spoil,  he  there  found  D'lbervill^ 
w4oee  arrival  had  been  delayed  hom  want  of  provisions,  but  who  had 
j«st  been  reinfbroed  by  a  corps  of  Canadians,  sent  from  Quebec.  The 
(|Bestion  now  arose,  Should  the  expedition  against  St.  John's  be  resumed, 
the  chances  of  its  success  being  now  much  greater  ?  D'Iberville  inclined 
t9  postpone  it,  and  to  reduce  the^  northern  settlements  of  the  British, 
wko  must  now  be  less  on  their  guard  at  those  distant  points.  Brouillon, 
OB  the  o^er  hand,  from  jealousy  of  D'Iberville,  who  was  very  popular, 
wiiilii  he  was  the  very  reverse,  opined  that  St.  John's  ought  to  be  attacked 
aft  once;  and  to  this  proposal  D'Iberville,  from  patriotic  motives, 
aooeded  with  a  good  graee.  It  was  then  arranged  that  the  latter  should 
id  the  land  force,  and  Brouillon  direct  the  offensive  operations  bj 
The  forces,  having  disembarked,  advanced  toward  the  town,  cutting 
down  or  di^rsingallopposerson  the  way.  Arrived  under  the  wallsof  the 
ftrly  the  van,  led  by  D'Iberville  himself,  charged  a  party  of  defenders 
meed  in  the  rocks^  and  put  thorn  to  flight  after  a  stout  resistance ; 
the  victors,  dosely  foHowiag"  them  up,  entered  two  of  the  works 
with  them,  made  their  footing  good.  There  remained  a  tJiird  fbfi- 
kt  to  take :  bat,  being  in  bad  conation,  it  was  yielded  on  summons  made ; 
tke  defenders  stipulating  that  they  and  the  population  of  tiie  jdaoe  riiould 
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have  leave  to  retire  in  safety  to  Bonavistaor  to  Britain.  This  being  granted, 
the  town  was  burnt,  and  its  fortifications  demolished.  The  division  of 
the  booty  taken  oooasioned  contentions  between  the  two  oommandeniy 
which  brought  those  disputants  almost  to  daggers-drawn. 

After  this  conquest,  the  French  governor  returned  to  Plaisanoe ;  and 
D'Iberville  continued  the  war  with  125  Canadians,  who  adopted  him  as 
a  leader.  With  these  devoted  followers, — each  provided  with  a  musket, 
a  battle-axe,  a  dagger-knife,  and  a  pair  of  snow-shoes,* — ^they  employed 
part  of  mid-winter  in  the  conquest  of  the  island ;  triumphimg  over  all 
obstacles  presented  by  the  climate,  privations,  and  resistance  of  enemies. 
In  two  months  they  captured  all  the  British  posts  except  Bonavista  and 
the  island  of  Carbonnidre  (both  unattainaUe  in  winter) ;  killed  200 
men,  and  made  prisoners  of  600  or  700  others,  whom  they  sent  to  Plai- 
sanoe. D'Iberville  was  preparing  to  attack  the  two  remaining  British 
posts,  in  May,  1697,  when  a  fleet  of  five  ships  from  France,  under  the 
charge  of  M.  de  S^rigny,  cast  anchor  in  Plaisance  bay.  M.  d'Iberville 
took  command  of  these  vessels,  being  directed  by  the  minister  to  execute 
the  second  part  of  the  plan  projected,  by  attacking  the  British  posts  in 
the  Hudson's  Bay  territoryr 

This  region,  extending  to  the  north  pole,  and  scarcely  habitaUe  by  man, 
was  coveted  both  by  the  French  and  the  English  on  account  of  the  rich 
furs  of  its  quadrupeds.  Their  traders  had  made  it  the  arena  of  a  con- 
stant struggle  for  supremacy.  The  British,  conducted  by  two  French 
protestant  refugees,  in  1677,  erected,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nemis- 
can,  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  a  post  called  fort  Rupert ;  they  had  also 
two  Victories,  one  on  the  Monsonis  river,  the  other  on  the  St  Anne's 
river.  Colbert,  having  learnt  this,  wrote  in  1678  to  M.  Dnchesneau, 
intendant  of  Canada,  to  take  measures  for  contesting  the  right  of  the 
British  to  form  these  establishments.  The  two  Huguenots,  named  Des- 
grozeliers  and  Badisson,  fearing  for  themselves,  returned  to  France  to 
crave  pardon,  and  offering  their  services  in  the  territory  by  way  of  amends 
fbr  serving  aliens,  to  the  detriment  of  their  own  country.  These  were 
accepted:  and  they  were  sent  to  Canada,  there  to  form  a  company 
fbr  founding  a  great  trading  establishment  at  Hudson's  Bay.  This 
association,  called  the  Northern  Company,  in  1681,  gave  them  two  small 
armed  vessels  wherewith  to  capture  the  British  post  Uiey  had  been  the 
means  of  erecting.  Arrived  at  the  place,  they  eith^  feared  or  were 
ashamed  to  attack  it ;  and  avoiding  the  locality,  after  coasting  the  western 
shores  of  the  bay,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  St  Th^rdse,  they  halt« 


•  La  Fotherie. 
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there  and  erected  a  poet  whicli  they  called  Fort  Bourbon.  Betoming  to 
Quebec,  these  men  quarrelled  with  the  directors  of  the  Northern  Company  ] 
and  set  out  for  France,  the  year  following,  under  pretext  of  demanding 
justice.  Lord  Preston,  British  ambassador  at  Paris,  hearing  that  they 
had  not  succeeded,  made  OTertures  to  them  so  advantageous,  that  they 
agreed  to  betray  their  country  a  second  time,  by  delivering  Fort  Bourbon 
to  the  British,  with  the  furs  in  store,  to  the  value  of  400,000  francs. 
The  latter,  knowing  the  importance  of  the  site,  constructed  thereon  a 
regular  four-bastioned  fort,  with  a  wet-ditch  ten  feet  broad.  They  also 
manned  it  strongly,  and  stored  it  with  abundant  munitions  of  war.* 

The  French  court,  informed  of  this  new  treason,  complained  to  the 
British  home  government,  and  were  promised  that  the  fort  should  be 
yielded  up ;  but  the  English  king,  then  in  trouble  with  his  subjects,  was 
not  able  to  keep  his  word ;  the  company,  therefore,  had  to  take  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands.  Accordingly,  the  directors  obtained  from  M.  de  Denon- 
yille  a  body  of  Canadians  and  regulars,  under  M.  de  Troyes,  who  had 
orders  to  dispossess  the  British  of  Fort  Bupert  and  their  two  other  forti- 
fied posts,  already  named,  on  Hudson's  Bay.  M.  de  Troyes  set  out  over- 
land, with  Messrs.  d'Iberville,  Ste.  HAdne,  and  Maricourt,  in  March,  1685, 
for  the  Hudson's  Bay  lower  coast,  and  arrived  there  June  20,  after  trav- 
erong  many  streams  and  heights,  and  enduring  great  feitigues.  D'lber- 
ville  was  nearly  lost  while  crossing  a  river,  in  a  canoe  with  three  others : 
he  saved  himself  and  one  man,  but  two  more  were  drowned  in  a  rapid. 

The  first  fort  invested  was  that  of  the  Monsonis,  situated  about  thirty 
paces  from  the  river,  on  a  gentle  eminence.  It  was  a  regular  four-bas- 
tioned work,  mounting  fourteen  guns.  The  place  was  taken  by  assault, 
but  the  lives  of  the  garrison  were  spared. — Fort  Rupert,  which  lay  at  a 
distance,  was  not  invested  till  June,  but  was  also  taken,  and  the  works 
dismantled.  While  the  army  was  occupied  at  the  latter  place,  B'Iberville 
and  his  brother  Maricourt,  with  nine  others,  in  two  bark  canoes,  assault- 
^  and  captured  a  British  vessel  in  the  bay.  The  British  governor- 
general  of  the  territory  was  one  of  the  prisoners  then  taken. 

M.  de  Troyes  and  his  men,  leaving  the  site  of  Fort  Bupert,  set  out 
in  quest  of  fort  Ste.  Anne,  the  exact  locality  of  which  he  did  not  know. 
Arrived  there,  he  found  that  it  was  situated  amidst  a  marshy  country, 
iras  a  regular  four  bastioned  work,  and  mounted  with  at  least  43  pecesof 
4)annon ;  the  settlement  it  defended  being  the  greatest  British  &ctory  in 
the  country.  Notwithstanding,  the  governor, — a  being  unfit  for.  his 
charge, — after  ashow  of  resistance,  capitulated,  and  was  sent  with  his  suite 

*  Ounor's  MaritiiM  BUtory  qf  i^oncc,  vol.  ilL 
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10  OharlestoD.  The  rest  of  the  guriMm  weeakept  m  jintfmen  of 
Tho  yiotpn  found  peltxy.  Taloedat  50^000  crowiui  stored  at  Ster  Anne. — 
Tile  Britifh.  had  now  lost  eToiy  one  of  theiir  posts  on  Hndson's  Baj  boi 
Fort  Bourbon. 

'V^hen  news  of  these  losses  arriTed  in  London,  tbe  people  eded  oof 
ijpjnst  the  king  (James  11,  an  unpopular  monareh);  and  thus  tiie  expedi- 
tion of  a  handftj  of  Canadians  against  some  trading  posts,  at  th^worUf* 
end,  shook  the  foundations  of  the  throne  of  a  king  of  Great  Britain  1^ 

^Phe  two  courts  of  Franoe  and  Britain,  feeling  die  neeessitjr  of  ter- 
minating a  state  of  things  which  was  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  intemar 
tional  law,  as  the  two  peoples  were  not  otherwise  at  war,  in  1687  sifgned 
a  pacificatory  act,  to  last  for  two  years,  in  which  it  was  stipulated^  tbal 
privateers,  British  or  French,  not  being  licensed  by  either  king,  weie  tp 
be  treated  as  pirates,  when  found  cruising  in  American  waten. 

D*Iberville  retamed  to  Quebec  in  autumn,  1687,  in  the  prise  he  hail 
taken,  whicli  Was  loaded  with  the  peltry  found  in  the  British  &ctoric»  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  He  returned  thither  in  the  following  year.  He  expected 
that^  in  terms  of  the  pact  lately  signed,  hostilities  were  to  cease  in  that 
rt^gion ;  yet  the  British  sent  three  ships  to  expel  the  French  from  the 
territory.  But  nothing  could  be  done  by  them  before  the  mnter  set  uk 
D'Iberville  who  had  sent  his  vessel,  loaded  with  peltries,  to  Quebec,  not 
knowing  the  intents  of  the  British,  as  soon  as  he  was  made  aware  of 
them,  stood  upon  his  guard.  Although  he  had  but  14  men  in  garrison^ 
he  turned  a  bold  front  towards  the  enemy.  When  he  learned  that  the 
British  had  pointed  two  cannon  grape^hotted  to  the  spot  where  he  was  to 
have  an  interview  with  them,  and  that  they  Were  to  be  fired  at  him  and 
his  suite  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  place,  he  made  open  war  against  thm| 
and,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  died  of  scurvy,  killed  every  one  of 
the  British,  and  took  their  8hips.f 

In  1689,  the  British  haying  returned  and  attacked  fort  St.  Anne, 
D*Iberville  repulsed  them  and  took  one  of  their  ships.  As  his  prisoners 
were  now  numerous,  he  embarked  them  in  one  of  his  prises^  with  leave 
to  return  home ;  while  he  returned  to  Quebec  in  the  largest  of  them, 

•  A  fond  imagloation  of  tbe  author.  Certainly  the  Bngllsli  people,  If  ikm 
aMr  raaefaed  their  knowledge,  at  all^  knowing. their; king.was  tke  ben4Hilavn«f 
this  Frezich  monarchy  could  have  no  hope  of  obtaining  redieis  -for-  it  tivoogk 
him«— B. 

t  No  place  is  named,  nor  any  date  giyen,  in  the  original  paragraph  |  all  whieh 
is  rather  nhsatisfactory,  the  liatrative  inTolviog  a  charge  of  trea<;|hery  against 
men  who,  fasvfng  been  4iat  csterarinaied,'  odnld  not,'  of  come,  lipsl  aqy  thtaf 
saight  be  asMTtsa  to  tlfitt  d^vantage.- 
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magmg  2A  gnus,  and  loicM  with  pdtfy.     He  fetdnitid  Co  SMdMfo's 
Bq^  iji<  1690. 

.  SariDg  tte  war  w^oh  folkwed  the  detiironeiijieiit  of  Jam^  II,  Ihfe 
Bntah  retook  fort  8te.  Ann^  then  gndrAsd  l^y  Im  Oniildiaiis  ofily^ 
who  jet withatood ihcr enemy's finit aasBnlt.  The  ye(frMoiiti%, itM 
iiito  French  handaiigain ;  but,  twoyeara  afterwirda,  theBrltLah,  ty  meatii 
of  a  hfge  foroe,  poifeeriwd  themaelvto  of  it  onoe  more. 

D*IberviUe  paased  into  Friinoe  in  1691  aiid  was  iippointed  ea^u  of 
ft*  frigate.  He  wHs  enaplojed,  that  yter,  to  donyqy  a  fleet  of  iherdhfltfit 
flhipe  to  America;  and  directed  afterwards  to  besi^  fbrt  BonrbOii, 
Hudson's  Bay ;  but  he  ootild  not  do  so  till  1694  \  in  wfaidi  year,  With  l^o 
firigitteB,  he  reduced  the  phce.  While  attacting  it^  Uis  farofiicar,  M.  d6 
Ohiteauguay,  wiks  killed. 

Sifedi  u  a  brief  account  of  the  hostifities  between  the  Frtti^  ai&i 
BMtfsh  rkeesj  in  our  remoter  r^ions,  up  tall  die  time  when  Mi  d'lbier' 
iSHA  took  oommaod  of  the  squadron  which  was  brought  out  fer  him  by 
M.  do  S^rigny,  in  yietr  of  bringing  the  Hudson*0  Bay  territory  Under  the 
denination  of  France. 

M .  d'Iberville  set  ml  fbr  Newfoundland  iu  the  tbmXti  of  July.    He 
Ibnnd  the  entrance  of  Hudson's  Bay  obstructed  with  ice^oes,  amidst 
whleh  all  his  vessels,  separated  from  each  oi&er,  abd  driven  awty,  were  in 
perfl^  piight  for  several  days.    At  length  one  of  the  three  got  cnuhed 
8»iurto  be  untenable,  and  the  drew  had  some  difficulty  to  find  their  way 
om  the  ice  into  one  of  the  others.    It  was  not  till  the  20th  of  August  that 
D'Iberville  got  into  the  open  sea ;  having,  even  then,  lost  s^t  of  his  con- 
sorts.   Sept.  4,  he  arrived,  stUl  alone,  in  front  of  fbrt  Kelson.    Next  mom- 
ihg  he  perceived,  some  leagues  to  windward,  Hu^  sail,  standing  off  and  on 
im  tke  roadSb    Thinking  at  fint  they  were  Us  consorts,  ho  mdde  lE^als; 
Uii  these  mA  being  angw^red,  he  concluded  they  must  he  BritiA  vessds, 
aoid  that  it  wM  intended  to  phce  him  betwiit  two  fires,  by  manoefuvring 
INI 'is  to  foroe  him  to  take  apoeition  betWeeu  them  andihe  fort  he  intend- 
ili  to  iMSiege*    They  were  British  shi^  of  wUr,  one  cartying  56  gulUi, 
tito^  sMoud  39,  and  the  oKher  32.    Wh^n  entering  the  Bkjr,  they  had 
lllMkfe  ttpou  one  of  D'lberrtUe's  ASpe^  and  had  cannonkded  h^  durn% 
m^llR^;    The  latter,  fiiedin  the  iee  as  she  was,  could  only  x^tum  1li6 
fiH^Mthtko  stern-ehksM.    THe  eriemy,  thinking  she  cofnld  ncft  swiiii 
m4  longer,  left  her  and  stood  toiraLrds  fiMlTdsdu;  MRM  whidi,  ai 
iftf  im^  eeed,  D^Ib^irilk  hUd  uln^jr  -artfved; 

IK^Vffethektt^,  ww'nWiihpbsflftte;  UelM'to  H^/c^MdMi- 

iatibm.  Htt mp  cimm  w^'^ ;  btu'it^wto^Mh  uSkOhM^^ 
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(a  part  of  bis  men  bebg  ashore)  and  seTeral  of  the  people  on  board  were 
in.  He,  nevertheleM,  pnt  a  bold  faoe  on  the  matter,  and  stood  out  to  meet 
the  enemy  half-way.  The  oombat  oommenoed.  The  three  Britkh  ships, 
named  the  Hamp9kire^  the  DAriti^,  and  the  Hudaon^$  Bay,  o|)ened  fire 
on  the  PMcan,  D'Iberville's  vessel ;  but,  after  a  hot  action,  the  Hamp- 
Mre  was  sent  to  the  bottom,  all  sails  standing,  by  a  broadside  from  the 
Piliean,  and  eveiy  sonl  perished.  The  ffudton^s  Bay,  to  avoid  being 
boarded,  stnickher  flag;  and  the  Z>e&nn^,  thongh  pnrsned  by  the  PiStoem, 
contrived  to  escape.  This  splendid  victory  ensured  the  masteiy  on 
Hudson's  Bay  to  the  French. 

D'Iberville  returned  to  his  position  before  Fort  Nelson;  but,  during 
the  succeeding  night,  a  tempest,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  snow-fiJl,  so 
maltreated  his  ship,  crippled  as  she  already  was,  that  he  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  keep  her  much  longer  afloat.  When  morning  came,  and  with  it 
improved  weather,  he  was  able  to  get  most  of  his  people  ashore ;  but,  their 
passage  thither  being  difficult  and  prolonged,  twenty  of  them  died  of 
oold.  As  no  provisions  were  saved  £rom  the  wreck,  and  as  the  &te  of 
the  other  ships  was  not  known,  it  was  resolved  to  assault  the  fort  atonoe ; 
but  when  preparations  were  making  for  this  purpose,  the  missing  vessels 
came  in  sight  M.  d'Iberville,  not  liking  to  risk  the  loss  of  his  men  in 
a  possibly  unsuccessful  assault,  waited  till  he  obtained  reinforcements 
from  his  consorts,  and  then  invested  the  place  in  regular  fonn.  Afler 
sustaining  a  bombardment  for  some  time,  the  garrison  surrendered,  on 
condition  of  being  iransported  to  Britain.  M.  de  Martigny  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  place ;  and  its  reduction  put  France  in  possession  of  the 
whole  of  Hudson's  Bay  territory. 

Meanwhile,  the  fleet  equipped  to  take  possession  of  the  New  England 
colonies,  and  that  of  New  York,  was  making  a  bootiess  demonstration  in 
the  neighboring  waters.  It  was  commanded  by  the  Marquis  de  Nesmond, 
a  distinguished  officer,  and  was  composed  of  thirteen  ships  of  war.  He 
had  received  orders  to  repair  first  to  Plaisance,  assure  himself  of  the 
conquests  made,  the  year  preceding,  by  the  French  in  Newfoundlandi  and 
give  batde  to  the  British  fleet  understood  to  have  been  sent  to  take  pos- 
session of  all  that  idand.  M.  de  Nesmond  was  to  infbrm  the  count  de 
Fiontenac  of  his  progress,  in  order  that  the  latter  should  lead  1500  troops 
to  PentagoSt,  there  to  embark  in  the  fleet  and  be  transported  to  BostQii. 
This  city  taken,  the  conquerors  were  to  ravage  the  seaboard  of  New 
England  as  far  as  Pescadou^ ;  and^  if  the  season  allowed,  do  the  like  om 
the  coast  of  New  York ;  it  being  arranged  that  the  Canadian  troops,  in 
returning  through  that  province  to  their  homes,  were  to  devastate  thai 
province  by  the  way. 
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News  of  this  annament  reached  the  Britiah  oolonies  simnltaneoiialy 
through  several  channels^  despite  the  secrecy  which  had  been  prescribed 
and  the  spreading  abroad  of  a  counter  nunor  in  Canada,  to  account  for 
the  leyying  of  forces  there,  that  its  invasion  by  the  British  was  imminent. 
The  New  England  authorities,  not  so  easily  duped,  issued  orders  for  the 
militia  to  be  embodied ;  Boston  citadel  was  put  into  a  state  of  defence, 
and  500  men  were  sent  to  the  eastern  frontiers,  to  resist  any  invasion  by 
the  Abenaquis.  '*  The  state  of  affiurs,  at  this  time,''  says  Hutchinson, 
''  was  really  critical ;  perhaps  as  critical  as  when  the  duke  d'Anville  with 
his  squadron  was  at  Ghibuctou." 

The  enterprise  thus  meditated  failed,  either  through  lack  of  prompt- 
ness in  the  movements  of  those  who  were  to  have  superintended  its 
execution,  or  else  for  want  of  money ;  for  the  pecuniary  exigencies  of 
European  wars  were  exhausting  more  and  more  the  resources  of  the  king- 
dom of  France.  The  Marquis  did  not  sail  from  La  Rodielle  till  the  dose 
of  May,  1697,  and  two  months  more  elapsed  before  he  reached  Newfound- 
land. Arrived  at  last,  he  called  a  council  of  war ;  when  it  was  decided 
that  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  attaek  Boston,  seeing  the  Canadian 
forces  could  not  reach  PentagoSt  before  September  10,  and  the  fleet 
itself  had  but  fiAy  days'  provisions  left.  An  aviso  to  this  effect  was  forth- 
with sent  to  the  governor  at  Quebec.  M.  de  Nesmond,  after  having  made 
researdies,  for  some  time,  regarding  the  whereabouts  of  the  Britbh  fleet 
said  to  be  at  sea,  but  with  no  result,  he  returned  to  France  the  baffled 
commander  of  a  luckless  expedition. 

A  general  pacification  in  Europe  was  now  on  the  tapis.  The  powers 
in  alliance  against  Louis  XIY  were  far  more  willing  to  listen  to  his  terms 
than  in  1694,  when  they  refused  to  treat  with  him  on  the  conditions  then 
offered  I  namely,  that  he  would  surrender  all  his  conquests.  These  were 
not  gained  without  an  enormous  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure.  The 
pecuniary  demands  of  the  last  five  campaigns  of  the  French  had  absorbed 
more  than  200  millions  in  subsidies.  Britain  had  greatly  suffered  in  her 
commerce,  then  expanding  on  all  sides ;  [but  chiefly  through  the  system 
of  marine  robbery  called  "  privateering" ;  which  was  largely  patronised 
by  the  government  of  France.] 

The  quadruple  treaty  of  Byswick  was  signed,  Sept.  11,  in  the  village 
of  Byswick  near  the  Hague,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Oreat 
Britain,  Spain  and  Holland.  By  this  treaty,  the  French  were  to  restore 
all  the  territories  they  had  seized  in  the  Low  Countries,  including  Mens, 
Charleroy,  &c.,  also  the  parts  of  Spain  they  had  taken  into  keeping,  with 
other  renunciations;  including  (what  is  most  to  our  present  purpose) 


It$8  ranoRY  or  oavaiml. 

4ie  mrtttolioii  tf  all  {daoefl  Aa  FMieh  kad  teken  Amu  the  BiilHk  in 

Iumtll^,  Ij01i|«,  in  «  aepirate  doonmeiit^  agreed  net  to  d]fllii4>  WJUiaaa 
in  tine  poapeoaion  of  hia  Brilidi  domuaons;  inqhding,  of  oonxpe,  pM  Ihe 
owli^lit  Koitfi  Amftrioan  pUnUtions.  With  leflpeet  4o  tlieir  n^^itfiil 
limta,  and  4uMe  of  Nw  France,  it  waa  rtipnlated  thai  ooauniaDioiM—^  mi 
both  nationa,  AooU  he  appointed,  and  andearor  to  come  to  an  aanadMe 
arrang^m^pjt  on  Uie  Yoxed  qoeatiop  of  bonndaiiea. 

Whi^  nevf  of  this  paoifioation  xeaohed  Qaehao,  pnUie  r^joionga  took 
place.  Nambera  of  the  oolomsta,  who  had  taken  refii^  in  the  tbmy 
ceaaed  to  onltiyato  their  landa, — de?B8tated  aa  these  often  ware  hj  ii 
aiona  of  aaivagea, — ^now  returned  to  their  holdinga.  The  Gi 
aelgnioia  were  able  to  torn  to  profitable  acoonnt  the  ehanoea  of  the 
now  ended,  by  making  over  to  new  cmritairtM  landa  which  had 
afonalinie  rented  to  partiea  iriio  had  been  killed  in  recent  timee  of  hoafti- 
Uty,  leering  no  heira. 

M eaara.  de  Tallard  and  d'Herbanlt,  the  French  oonunifleariea,  met  theee 
nominatod  on  the  part  of  Britain  in  1B98;  and  an  arrangement  waa  made, 
that  the  aabjecta  of  France  ahonld  retain  the  western  coaat  [in  nAoU  or 
in  part]  of  Newfoundland;  all  the  eaatern  mainland  aeaboard,  fteat 
Hudson's  Bay  to  New  England,  with  the  idands  adjacent ;  the  vaHey  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  connecting  lakes  beyond ;  lastly,  the  vast  baoin 
of  the  Hississipitt.*  No  definitive  limitation  of  the  relative  bounds  of 
the  region  since  known  as  New  Brunswick  took  place«ftt  this  time;  Ibr  a 
separato  solution  of  this  difficulty  was  needed;  when  it  was  recogniaed 
that,  the  British  being  already  in  possession  of  the  banks  of  the  Kenne- 
bec, the  river  St.  Qeorge  should  be  the  limit,  on  that  side,  between  New 
France  and  New  England. 

No  proper  conclusion  was  come  to,  during  the  five  years  the  pease  of 
Byswiok  lasted,  regarding  the  relative  rights  of  the  French  and  BiMUb 
fiahermein  frequenting  the  banks  and  coasts  of  Newfoundland. 

*  No  proTision  was  made,  or  perhaps  even  mentioned,  bj  the  British  4V(1^ 
matista  in  favor  of  the  Iroquois  confederation,  whose  tribes  would  have  peen 
thus  left  at  French  discretion  entirely,  but  for  the  interest  taken  in  them  by  the 
conterminous  British  colonists.  '*  The  peace  jof  Byswiok  gave  repose  to  the 
colonies,  but  left  the  Five*  Nations  exposed  to  the  hostilities  of  the  VrM^h. 
Count  Frontenac  prepared  to  direct  his  whole  force  against  them ;  and  .was  only 
prevented  from  executing  his  purpose  by  the  energy  and  decision  of  Ifftd 
Bellamont,  governor  of  New  York.  He  not  only  supplied  the  Iroquois  con^- 
eration  with  munitions  of  war,  but  noti6ed  that  if  the  French  should  presome 
to  attack  them,  he  would  march  the  whole  disposable  force  of  the  colony  to 
their  aid.    This  threat  was  efifectual."    Fbost's  HUL  U.  States,  p.  103.^B. 
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As  for  th)o  lTik|TioUi  country,  no  present  attempt  at  disposing  of  it  ihi 
lidventafed,  from  fbar  of  irritating  a  confederation  the  friendship  of  wldoh 
trtt  Bought  bothly  the  French  and  British  colonists ;  bnt  their  ^yerh- 
ttients  strove,  by  a&  sorts  of  subtleties,  the  former  to  induce  the  Piye 
N atioDB  to  recognise  European  sijpremacy  over  them,  the  latter  to  prevent 
item  ttom  fklling  into  that  snare,  by  advising  them  to  maintain  thcor 
ittdepetadenoe.     Bari  Bellamont  having  sent  Colonel  Schuyler  and  M. 
Sdius  on  a  tnlssion  to  H.  de  Frontenao,  to  inform  him  dT  peace  biung 
eonohided,  dso  to  treat  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  other  matters 
of  mutual  interest,  these  envoys  were  graciously  received  by  the  count. 
Tfaey  had  been  charged  to  claim  British  supremacy  over  the  Iroquois 
territories  imd  the  regions  to  the  west  of  them,  likewise  Michilimackinao, 
with  the  wilds  to  the  southward  of  that  post;  under  the  pretext  that  all 
these  formed  part  of  the  colony  of  the  New  Netherlands,  before  it  became 
tike  province  of  New  Totk.  This  pretension  being  scouted,  at  a  conference 
irith  the  French  colonial  authorities,  the  envoys  asked  what  were  the  legal 
grounds  for  sudi  resbtance,  when  M.  de  Oallidres  replied, ''  The  rights 
0f  discovery  and  possession  are  those  we  hold  over  the  Ottawas  and 
Xroopois  countries :  our  people  possessed  them  before  any  Dutchman  set 
foot  therein ;  and  this  right,  established  by  several  titles  in  divers  places 
of  the  cantons,  has  never  been  interrupted  but  by  the  war  we  have  been 
oUiged  to  wage  against  that  nation,  on  account  of  its  revolts  and  insults.'** 
When  the  question  of  exchanging  prisoners  came  up.  Lord  Bellamont 
tried  again  to  have  tlie  captived  Iroquois  recognised  for  British  subjects ; 
but  M.  de  Frontenac  replied  that  he  was  about  to  have  a  conference  with 
ilie  tribes,  who  had  left  a  hostage  in  his  hands  as  a  pledge  for  their  good 
ftttfa,  and  that  he  would  treat  directly  with  them.    Despite  these  diver- 
gencies in  l^e  views  of  the  two  governments,  a  correspondence  between 
Aem  upon  the  points  in  debate,  was  still  kept  up  after  the  departure  of 
Ae  envoys  for  New  York. 

At  an  afte^time,  it  was  known  in  Canada  that  his  lordship  had  holden 
m  grand  council,  whereat  the  elders  of  the  cantons  had  disclaimidd  all 
ftreign  supremacy  over  their  tribes  ]  loudly  asserting  a  savage  indepen- 
dence in  which  they  gloried.  The  details  of  what  passed  on  the  occaUon 
diow  that  the  British  governor  and  the  Iroquois  chieft  were  on  their  guard 

*  The  adoptiea  of  the  fignUkant  term  "revolt^fl'' of  oouie  begged  the  w|i0li 
4|nMtioii  as  regarded  the  Iroquois.  The  "  titras  "  put  forward  must  have  hmf^ 
verbal  reeognitions  of  French  suserainty,  the  bearing  of  which  even  IroquoJiii 
ligacity  CQuld  not  comprehend ;  such  concessions  being  attested,  probably,  by 
crosses  set  up,  or  copperplate  inscriptions  buried  in  certain  localities.— B. 
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agaiiistrooogiuBiiigUiepreteiiflioiiB of  eaohodier respectively:  Uiefoimer 
intending  to  torn  the  opportunity  to  aooonnt  by  obtaining  a  leoognition 
from  the  latter  of  the  Britiah  as  their  li^  lords;  while  ail  that  the 
Iroqnois  ezpeoted,  or  desired  at  the  time,  was  that  Bellamont  would  exert 
his  influence  to  obtam  better  conditions  from  the  French  than  they  were 
willing  to  grant  We  cannot  help  compateionating  the  fate  which  menaced 
the  five  cantons,  the  guidance  of  whose  destiny  was  so  ardently  coveted 
by  two  potent  and  ambitious  nations;  nor  refrain  from  admiring  at  the 
same  time,  the  prudence  and  patriotism  of  the  savage  people  whom 
France  and  Britain  claimed  for  subjects. 

The  governor-general  profited  skilfully  by  the  opportunity  presented, 
to  induce  the  confederation  to  treat  with  him  on  his  own  terms.  Beo^&t 
British  impolity  greatly  contributed  to  bring  about  this  favorable  decision 
for  the  colony,  despite  the  trading  interests  of  the  Iroquois ;  which  hitherto 
inclined  them  to  be  friendly  with  the  enemy;  whereas  the  religious 
sympathies  of  a  part  of  the  tribes  naturaUy  inclined  them  to  adopt  the 
French  side.  Now  the  legislature  of  New  York  passed  a  bill,  in  1700, 
in  view  of  nullifying  the  religious  influence  which  France  ererted  by 
means  of  the  Jesuits,  prohibiting  any  catholic  priest  to  enter  the  cantons 
voluntarily,  on  pain  of  death.  These  legislators  foigot  that  such  a 
Draconian  law,  besides  its  barbarity,  shocked  the  spritual  sentiment  of  a 
portion  of  the  native  population,  and,  in  principle,  violated  the  natural 
ri^ts  of  all  the  tribes.  The  French  envoys  to  the  confederation  did 
not  fiiil  to  take  advantage  of  this  judicial  blindness;  aggravated  as  a  bad 
case  was,  by  an  arbitraiy  order  from  king  William,  to  Lord  Bellamont^ 
to  demand  a  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  belligerents,  and  to 
constrain  the  cantons  to  disarm.  The  royal  letter  was  sent  hj  De  Cal- 
litres  to  the  Onnontagues  canton,  in  proof  that  the  English  kii^  claimed 
the  Iroquois  for  his  subjects ;  and  that,  after  orders  so  positive  to  disarm, 
they  had  no  further  aid  to  expect  in  canying  on  the  war.  Thus,  aban- 
doned by  one  party,  and  threatened  by  the  other,  they  began  to  have 
serious  thoughts  of  "  burying  the  war-hatchet." 

Accordingly,  they  sent,  during  the  summer  of  1700,  ten  chiefr  '^  to 
mourn  over  the  French  killed  during  the  war."  These  envoys  were 
received  at  Montreal  with  great  ceremony  in  a  grand  council,  whereat 
also  attended  deputations  from  most  of  the  native  allies  of  the  French. 
The  orator  of  the  cantons,  while  he  spoke  with  a  sage  reserve,  himself 
cunningly  tried  to  cause  M.  de  Gallics  to  pronounce  what  he  would  do, 
in  case  war  broke  out  between  the  tribes  and  the  British.  He  made 
known  the  indignation  the  menaces  and  orders  from  New  York  had 
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€!xcited;  and  said,  that  as  the  refusal  of  die  Lroquois  to  submit  to  such 
dictation  should  diaw  war  upon  their  country,  he  hoped  that  those  of 
his  compatriots  who  repaired  to  Gataraqui,  besides  purchasing  such  goods 
as  they  could  not  find  at  Albany,  would  buy  ammunition  also,  for  they 
might  have  need  of  it  The  fiunous  Huron  chief,  Le  Bat,  who  doubtless 
had  long  lost  hope  of  combining  all  the  tribes  in  a  general  confederation, 
spoke  afterwards,  but  briefly ;  the  import  of  his  discourse  being,  '^  I  have 
always  obeyed  my  Father,  and  I  place  my  hatchet  at  his  feet;  I  doubt 
not  that  the  other  westerns  will  do  the  like.  Iroquois,  follow  our 
example." 

The  preliminary  articles  of  the  peace  between  the  French  tc^ther 
ivith  their  allies,  on  one  part,  and  the  Iroquois  confederation  on  the 
other,  were  signed  Sept.  18th.  M.  de  Galli^res  (now  goyemor-general), 
the  intendant,  the  goyemor  of  Montreal,  the  military  commandant,  and 
the  chief  ecclesiastics  present,  attested  the  treaty  by  their  signatures ;  as 
did  the  chie&  in  their  way,  by  tracing  on  the  paper  the  heraldic  symbols 
of  the  several  tribes  represented.  Thus  a  tender  stood  for  the  Onnonta- 
gnes  and  the  Tsonnonthouans;  for  the  Gk>yogouins,  a  calumet;  the 
Onneyoaths,  a  forked  ttick;  the  Agniers,  a  hear;  the  Hurons,  a  heaver  ; 
the  Abenaquis,  a  rodmck  ;  the  Ottawas,  a  hare.  The  whole  proceedings 
were  conducted  with  much  gravity,  and,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  was  yet  more  ceremoniously  honored.  The 
success  of  the  long  negociation  with  the  Iroquois  was  due  to  the  war 
polity  of  Count  de  Frontenac,  and  the  high  tone  he  was  able  to  assume 
when  proposing  terms  of  peace.  Although  he  had  now  been  dead  two 
years,  the  influence  he  gained  over  the  natives  survived  for  the  colony's 
benefit,  as  the  savages  seemed  still  to  fbar  him,  though  the  tenant  of  a 
tomb. 

The  deceased  governor  of  New  France,  of  whom  his  contemporaries 
reported  as  much  evil  as  good,  died  Nov.  28, 1698,  aged  77  years.  He 
preserved  to  the  last  the  vigor  of  temperament  he  had  in  his  youth; 
latterly,  as  much  firmness,  energy,  and  talent  were  manifested  in  his  acts 
and  counsels,  as  in  his  first  years  of  manhood.  What  he  did  during  his 
latter  career  (the  most  critical  period  of  the  colony's  annals)  to  raise  the 
country  from  its  depression  under  the  sway  of  his  predecessor,  endeared 
him  in  remembrance  to  the  Canadians.  He  found  their  country  vulner- 
abk  on  all  sides,  attacked  at  many  points,  and  on  the  brink  of  ruin : 
he  left  it  more  extended  than  he  fi}und  it,  its  security  provided  for,  and> 
its  future  tranquillity  assured,  if  not  quite  complete.  But,  as  we  have 
intimated  above,  his  acts  and  character  were  diversely  estimated,  by  the 
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^diArent  pwiieB  irtnob  ihen  iofliieMed  llie  fgtamaA  mifid  df  ^tamk. 
TIm  flloncal  body,  whom  iio  wiiuod  to  ^ovfino  6&liray  to  Unir  sidilliui, 
niinilnriAOiiB,  and  wbooe  interfersnoe  in  oeeiilir  goTerement  he  ifsseiitid, 
tepoited  moot  niAyotMj  tome  of  bisaoti,  and  eenwu^lfls  evA  poHfy 
generaBy.  Two  of  4e  idiaiga  iliey  fmraght  against  Imn  wiB  "be  jinbel 
Tarionfllj :  namely,  a  tendency  towurda  Jansenism  in  his  reBgiovs  bmt; 
and  his  being  an  enooarager  of  the  pemioions  liijaor  trsffie  wilii  Ife 
Indian  tribes.  Now-a-dsys,  when  Pascal  is  claimed  as  <me  of  Hie  f^otSos 
^  oar  oa&olicxty,  we  ongfat  to  treat  ligfady  snoh  a  stigma  as  Ae  finft; 
the  other  charge  is  of  a  more  graye  complexion.  It  was  probdbly  tfi6 
primary  canse  of  his  TeotJi,  in  1682;  as  well  as  that  of  M.  fhtdhesneaa. 
We  ha^e  stated,  in  tiieir  place,  the  particnlara  of  Ibe  oontrorarsy,  nol  tso 
«reditiMe  to  De  Frontenac,  whioh  took  place  between  these  two  cUef  tfvfl 
fdnotionaries  <^  the  ccrfony :  tiie  iormet  aottog  for  his  own  gross  nuMSsi 
intorest,  and  those  who  profited  by  an  eril  trade,  on  the  one  hand;  and 
the  intendant,  properly  backed  by  the  deigy,  engaged  in  denonndng  tte 
eyils  attendant  on  the  certain  abuse  of  idooholio  drinks  by  the  savage 
raees.  In  maintaining  a  bad  cause,  too,  De  Frontenac  showed  BlSa 
.command  of  temper ;  for  his  intendant  related  of  him  to  Hie  miniitty  im 
one  of  his  official  reports,  that  upon  one  occasion  he  was  obliged  to  qvH 
the  cabinet,  to  avoid  the  injurious  language  of  his  principal. 

Even  during  his  second  administration,  the  Count  soiled  his  hands  hf 
intermingling  in  the  operations  of  traffic,  which  every  high  oricndri 
ftinctionary  of  olden  Canada  ought  carefully  to  have  eschewed.*  It  is 
to  be  urged,  however,  in  abatement  of  just  reprobation,  liiat  ha  waa  a 
soion  of  an  impoverished  though  illustrious  house ;  and  that  the  Uog 
had  doubtiess  sent  him  to  Canada  for  the  double  purpose  of  seehidtng 
his  penury  from  the  observation  of  his  compeers,  and  enabling  him  to 
retur^among  them  with  improved  fortunes.f 

*  The  diftciUtj  the  Oount  would  hare  had  in  maintaining  a  liberal  domestic 
«8tabliihment  aa  gorernor-general,  was  probably  the  cause  why  his  eoantasBi 
an  undowered  lady,  never  came  to  Oanada,  although,  as  appears  frem  data 
addaoed  by  M.  Gamaao,  the  couple  lived  on  IMeodly  tenas  when  both  wtc#  4a 
Ffanoe  togetbsr.  T^ey  had  one  child  oa^,  who  lived  till  eiMrly  aaabood  {  tol 
entered  the  service  of  the  sovereign-bishop  of  Mnnt ter,  and  was  killed  at  Jtka 
head  of  bis  regiment,  while  fighting  for  that  allj  of  France.  Mi^daae  4* 
Frontenae  died  yerj  aged,  in  1707. — S, 

t  We  cannot  see  that  any  of  the  governors-general  of  New  France  poutd 
lairly  be  oeasured  for  having  recourse  to  every  expedient  not  disbonoratlc^  it 
aTsn  coaTsntionallj  degrading,  to  eke  out  their  miserably  seanty  lypfflJaHaanH. 
We  know  not  exaetly  what  those  of  De  Froateaac  were ;  baf  the  yearly  sa^qt 
of  the  Marquis  of  Yandreuil  in  1758,  was  no  more  than  ^272  Is.  8d.  sterling, 
out  of  which  he  was  expected  to  clothe,  maintain,  and  pay  a  guard  for  himsaU| 
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Do  Frontenap  made  enemies,  likewise,  through  a  haughty  deportment, 
and  his  jealonmes  of  those  around  him;  two  very  great  defects  i^.tl^s 
diaraeter  of  a  governmental  chief.  They  were  the  cause  of  many  of  hb 
troubles  and  mortifications  when  in  office.  We  need  not  recapitulate 
here  the  particulars  of  his  two  administrations  of  New  France :  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  he  had  enlarged  and  sound  ideas  of  what  was  needftd  for  Uie 
a^randisement  of  the  colony  he  undertook  to  rule ;  bnt  the  state  of  the 
mother  country  in  his  day,  and  the  small  attention  paid  to  other  thapi 
Buropean  politios  by  its  monarch  and  his  ministers,  prevented  their  all- 
competent  vepresentative  in  America  from  carrying  out  views,  no\>ly 
oonceived,  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  vast  but  scattered 
regions  of  a  forest  en^re,  not  too  magniloquenUy  perhaps,  but  yet  rather 
inappropriately,  styled  New  France. 

The  chevalier  de  Oalli^s,  for  a  considerable  time  back,  ^vernor  of 
Montred,  was  nominated  successor  of  the  count  de  Frontenac.     He  waf 
m  man  well  experienced  in  the  colony*s  affiurs,  and  liked  by  the  soldiery 
for  his  intrepidity.    His  sound  judgment,  penetrating  spirit,  and  disin- 
terestedness of  character,  with  a  coolness  of  temperament  enabling  hi|n 
to  master  his  passions  and  temper  his  prejudices,  had  long  made  him 
aflctoptable  to  the  Canadians,  and  the  savages  pliant  to  his  will.     The 
ebevalier  de  Yaudreuil  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of  Montreal :  a 
subordinate  post  indeed,  yet  still  important;  wherein  his  activity,  his 
eoga^ng  mien,  his  noble  bearing  and  amiable  manners,  made  him  popular 
with  alL    Oonvinoed  at  length  of  the  importance  of  Cataraqui,  the  king 
necmimended  ^t  a  capable  and  intelligent  officer  should  take  charge  of 
that  outpost,  ready  to  act,  with  decision  and  discretion,  if  a  crisis  arpse. 
De  Galli^res,  with  respect  to  the  Iroquois,  followed  up  the  policy  of 
Us  predecessor.     The  treaty  with  them— which  the  British  colonists 
oounterworked  from  first  to  last — signed  Sept.  18,  as  we  have  related, 
was  solemnly  confirmed  Aug.  4, 1701,  in  a  general  assembly  holden  u^der 
tbe  walls  of  Montreal. 

A  spaoious  enclosure  had  been  fitted  up,  with  benches  for  the  deputies 

consisting  of  two  sergeaixts  apd  25  Boldiers,  furnishing  them  with  firing  in  win- 
ter, and  other  necessary  articles."  W.  H.  Smith. — In  France,  anj  noble  or 
g^utilfyommt  who  engaged  in  trade,  or  oooapied  bis  time  in  any  form  of  indostry 
tm  profii,  soiled  bis  escotoheon  for  ever ;  but,  "  npon  a  representation  made 
cf  the  nj^n^pw  ciroan^stances  to  whioh  many  of  the  9obU$$e  of  the  eolony  were 
redui^d,  Iioujs  XI V  was  induced  to  permit  tliem  to  carry  «n  eommerce  by  sea 
and  land  without  being  subject  to  any  iuguiry  on  this  aocounti  or  the  im{nit%^|mi 
of  th^ir  having  derogate  from  their  rank  in  societj." — Canada  ;  paat,  pril^ 
andfiituref  vol.  l^  pp.  Ixr,  Ixix. — De  Frontenac  merely  availed  himself  of  the 
license  thus  accorded,  and  no  wonder  he  did  so.^B. 
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of  ihe  confederation,  die  public  fanctionariea,  and  the  chief  inhabitants, 
male  and  female,  of  the  locality ;  a  guard  of  soldien'enciroled  <2ie  whole. 
Thirteen  hundred  saTages,  of  many  races,  entered,  and  took  their  plaoea 
in  prescribed  order.    Never  had  so  many  representatives  of  native  tribes 
been  got  together  before.    Here  were  assembled  Abenaquis,  Iroquoisy 
Hurons,  Ottawas,  Mifimis,  Algonquins,  Pouteouatamis,    Outagamis, 
Leapers,  {Sauteur$),  Illinois ;  in  a  word,  representatives  of  every  native 
race,  from  the  gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  lower  course  of  the 
Mississippi.  This  numerous  assemblage  presented  a  curious  aspect,  &om 
the  variety  of  the  costumes,  and  fantastic  ornaments  worn  by  those  pres- 
ent.    The  governor-general  occupied  a  raised  seat^  where  he  could  see 
and  be  seen  by  all.    Thirty-eight  deputies  advanced  and  made  their 
symbolic  marks  on  the  document  they  came  to  ratify.    A  Te  Deum  was 
then  chanted.    A  banquet,  salvos  cf  artillery,  and  discharges  of  small 
arms  tenninated  a  solemnity  which  gave  assurance  of  peace  to  North 
America;  hitherto  banished  for  years,  from  all  its  wide-spread  regions, 
between  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Qulf  of  Mexico. 

The  consummation  of  this  great  act  was  accompanied  by  an  event 
which  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and  proved  the  res- 
pect in  which  a  true  patriot  is  ever  held  even  by  his  oountiy's  enemies.. 
During  a  public  conference,  while  one  of  the  Huron  chie&  was  harang- 
uing, the  celebrated  chief  Le  Rat  fainted  away.    Those  nearest  flew  to 
his  assistance  with  the  greater  anxiety,  as  all  knew  that  his  potent  influ- 
ence had  been  empkyed  to  bring  into  such  admirable  concert  the 
representatives  of  so  many  rival  races  and  lately  contending  nations,  all 
met  to  sanction  a  universal  pacification.    As  soon  as  he  recovered  his 
sel&possession,  he  intimated  a  desire  to  express  his  sentiments  to  the 
assembly.    An  arm-chair  was  set  for  him  in  the  midst,  and  every  one 
pressed  near  to  hear  him  speak.    He  rose,  and  all  was  silence,  while  he 
recited  the  eflforts  he  had  made  to  bring  about  a  general  and  stable  peaoe» 
He  dwelt  much  upon  the  necessity  as  well  as  desirability  of  maintaining 
that  peace,  now  that  it  had  been  effected ;  dilating  upon  its  expediency 
for  the  behoof  of  each  nation  in  particular,  and  manifesting,  with  superior 
address,  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  special  interests  of  every  one. 
Then  turning  towards  the  governor-general,  he  adjured  him  to  justify,  by 
the  fidmess  of  his  future  policy,  the  confidence  which  the  heads  of  tribes 
repceed  in  him.    Voice  and  strength  now  fiuled  him,  and  he  had  to  sit 
down.    Applause  usually  followed  the  oratorical  displays  of  this  Demos- 
thenes of  the  woods;  but  never  on  any  previous  occasion  were  the  plaudits 
he  received  so  vehement  or  prolonged  as  now.    Before  the  proceedings 
tenninated,  the  chief  became  seriously  ill :  his  sapteme  hour  was  near.. 
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He  was  borne  to  the  Hdtel-Dien  (public  hospital)  of  the  city,  where  he 
breathed  his  last  about  two  o'clock  next  morning.  The  Hurons  were 
inconsolable  for  his  loss.  Never  did  any  denisen  of  the  American  wilds 
•evince  greater  genius,  more  valor,  greater  prudence,  or  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart,  than  he  did  during  an  eventful  career ;  in  which  his 
^successes  were  constant,  from  the  right  adaptation  of  his  means  to  effect 
any  given  end,  and  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  his  mind  in  seasons  of 
tdifficnlty.  Enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  well-being  and  glory  of  his 
nation,  he  looked  upon  all  means  as  fidr  which  tended  thereto ;  an  instance 
cff  which  we  have  ahready  given  in  his  truculent  and  cautelous  dealings 
with  Denonville  and  the  Iroquois  envoys. 

Kondiaronk  (such  was  this  great  Huron  chiefs  native  name)  shone  as 
much  in  private  society  as  in  public  assemblies.  He  was  quick  at  repartee, 
and  his  quaint  eonceits  left  any  rival  wit  without  the  ability  to  return  the 
like.  In  this  respect  he  was  the  only  man  in  Canada  that  could  cope 
with  Be  Frontenae,  who  often  invited  him  to  his  table.  He  used  to  say 
that  he  knew  but  two  Frenchmen  surpassingly  gift^  in  mind, — the 
governor-general  and  P^re  Garheil.  The  esteem  which  he  had  fbr  this 
Jesuit,  induced  him,  it  was  asserted,  to  become  a  Christian.* 

His  death  caused  a  general  mourning.  His  body  lay  in  state;  and 
his  interment  was  attended  by  the  new  governor-general,  the  colonial  head 
functionaries,  the  deigy,  and  all  the  native  envoys  then  in  Montreal. 
Military  honors  were  rendered  by  the  soldiery  to  his  remains,  which  were 
entombed  in  the  parish  church  of  the  city.  The  influence  of  this  chief 
over  the  Hurons,  paramount  during  life,  lost  little  of  its  force  after  his 
decease ;  for  the  promises,  mutually  pledged  before  him  during  his  dying 
moments  between  De  Calli^res  and  the  other  Huron  representative  chie&, 
that  the  French  and  their  tribes  should  be  ever  allied,  were  maintained 
unbroken  to  the  last. 

*  This  baptized  barbarian  was  quite  as  respectable  a  '^  representatiTeman"  as 
King  Glovis,  who  figures  in  earlj  French  history  as  "le  grand,"  and  in  the 
Middle- Ages  chorch  calendars  of  Frenchified  Gaul,  as  'Ue  saint''  likewise. 
LikeOloTis,  «LeBa^" 

"  A  very  heathen  In  the  eamal  part," 
was  still,  it  seems,  like  one  of  Pope's  heroines, 

** a  right  good  christian  in  hii  heart." 

Both  the  great  Glovis  of  Gkkul,  and  the  petty  Olovis  of  Horonia,  were  mon- 
sters of  craft  and  cruelty;  while  both  died,  as  we  read  above,  (and  of  Olovis 
in  the  Annals  of  Gregory  of  Tours,)  in  all  the  odor  of  sanctitj-.  There  was, 
in.  fact,  much  resemblance  bet?reen  the  actions  and  the  polity  of  the  twain ;  one 
on  a  large  scale,  the  other  in  a  small  way,  of  wrong-doing  and  evil-designing. 
—J. 
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GHAPTBB  I. 
MtMBhumiUart  <»  £onoiBij^A'.-xM-ifii. 

MtIbm  of  LooiiliBA.— Jionia  XIY  poll  levonl  TeMelt  at  tto  dli|HMl  of  La  flal«  to 
4iMltelAeflt  ther*.— HIi  dtfptrton  imh  a  aq'ttaOfon :  aiifl  adnwdenfiuidact  wfth  hii  \ 
letgM,  M.  de  BeaiUeB.— He  miMt  tlw  MMnftty«rtt#  MMHnij^l, itod  l»  Indoi  tf 
Matagorda  baj,  Teaua.— ShaaMlU  eondoetof  Ben^;  wbo  l«K?ei  La  M»  and  tka  odB^ 
Ukio  tbtir  flita.— Ia  Sale  builds  two  fortleis,  and  caUa  one  St  LoBia.-«He e^ploieaao wud 
gattoof  ttmtnuattj,  to  no  good  parpoao,  doitig  avrend  oioBtba;  aftd  loaw  aiatay  <ttWM 
flBon.— Dcapairingof  flndluf  the  MkimAppL,  heaeli  oul  Ibr  fbo  niinoii^  i»  Unr  of  olft4»> 
ia|;  aoooor  froa  Fhmoe.— Part  of  hia  companiona  mnrder  Urn  and  hla  naplieiir.— EOa 
•naartta  fldl  ooft;  and  two  of  tlieir  mtaber  MHod  by  the  othon.— JovtA  ahd'tfK  of  t<^ 
party,  leaving  the  oonipiraton  behfaid,  reaOh  the  nUaoil.— Sad  Iktoof  aaoatof  tlh  pM^ 
left  U  the  Texas  territory.— D'IberviUe  nndertakes  to  re-oolonise  LovManat  and  settleB  m 
Mony  at  BOoxl  (16964).— Appearanee  ot  tiie  Bntfah  on  tbe  MiBBiasIppi.— The  HngiMniiitti 
aak  leaETo  to  aettle  la  Loniaianay  b«t  ara  refhaed^-D'IbenrlUe  dtannda  fine  trade  Sir  li» 
eolony.— nioaiye  metaUic  riohes  of  the  oonntry.— The  BUoziana  nflM>red  to  M ebOo  1b  in^ 
—The  oolony  progreasci  apaee.— Death  of  M .  d'lbenille.— Ah  Intettdtaley  apj^oihtbd,  miid^ 
Ita  erfl  iwatta.— LovUmm  oedod  to  M .  de  Croaat.  (ITIS^. 

The  DBine  Louisiana  was  given,  in  days  pasi^  to  all  ihe  coantiies  a- 
titkted  on  the  Qnlf  of  Mexico,  and  which  extends  from  the  hay  of  Mobile: 
«•  e,  eastward,  up  to  the  sources  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  MiasiSBippi ; 
ta  I3ie  westward,  as  far  as  to  New  Mexico  and  to  the  andent  kiBgdoin  oT 
Le6n;    Now-a-days,  this  vast  territory  is  divided  into  several  States:  tIb., 
Texas ;  to  the  west,  from  the  Rio  del  Norte  up  to  the  Sabbe ;  t^ifaiaiiurfcA^ 
properly  so  called,  in  the  centre,  from  the  latter  stream  as  fiur  as  Peail 
river;  and  the  Mississippi,  at  the  east^from  Pearl  river  till  some  distaaoe 
from  the  bay  of  Mobile ;  the  interspace  remaining,  as  far  as  that  bay,  fiuriDB  a 
part  of  Akbttsaa.    To  the  north  of  these  Stales^  them  are  beMeBihoBe 
of  AxkBnaas,  Missouri,  IlHnoia,  fto.    At  die  epoch  we  have  now'readbed' 
iatUB  History,  all  these  countries  were  ^tnostunknowh.    Ferdinand  de 
Soto,  a  Spanish  voyager,  once  a  companion  of  Piikno,  traversed,  but 
did  not  explore  this  region  in  1539-40,  when  in  search  of  a  new  Penm. 
Having  set  out  from  Holy-Spirit  bay  in  Florida,  with  fully  1000  soldien^ 
he  proceeded  northward  as  far  as  the  Apalachians; .thence  turning  west- 
wiard;  he  followed  the  lower  Une  of  that  mountain  raagp  in  a  aonUiadr 
direction,  and  arrived  at  aodoroaBed  the  river  TontaaMbi^  aMBitBJmi» 
tion  with  tha^  Alabama.    Aftematda  bar  t«rBM^«94hiy>a(Mb%Mf  ttli^ 
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monffid.  the  MiMissijnMl  akove  tbe  AAawfiaa  Turning  again  to  tiie 
BOvH^  be  eroeaed  the  Bed  Biver;  which  beoame  the  tenn  of  hia  oonrae^ 
III,  he  died  in  1542,  near  theieto,  without  having  found  what  he  aou^t^ 
KfiBfifwa,  hia  lieutenant  heading  the  ezpeditiott,  directed  it  towardalCeKieo^ 
IJEB^atoppedbyrtbeintervemngheighta^  heretraoedhiaatep0,andp]x)oeeded 
to  the  aea,  on  which  he  re-embarked  with  about  350  men,  all  tbatrematn- 
el  alive.*  Of  this  enterpriae,  and  of  other  vojiigBa  undertaken  at  wide 
intarvala,  by  Spanish  adventurers,  to  the  northern;  coast  of  the  Oulf,  onl|r 
Va^pe.aoeounts  have  reaohed  us.t 

We  have  already  noticed  the^raoioua  reoeption  of  La  Sale  by  Louis  XIV 
iA/1683,  when  he  returned  to  France  and  reported  hia  discovery  of  the 
emhouehnre  of  the  Mississippi.    La  Sale  proposed  to  the  king  thai  Ae 
teivilory  through  whicb  that  great  river  flows,  should  be  appropriated  as- 
a^pertof  New  France;  the  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  La  Sale  himself 
oammissioned  to  b^gin  a  colonisation  of  Louisiana.    To  effect  this  design^ 
fimr  vessels  were  put  at  his*  disposition :  two  ships  of  war,  one  of  40  and 
oiie  <dt  6  guns;  with  a  hired  privateer  ship  and  a  trading  vessek    The 
nninber  of  persons  embarked  did  not  reach  500  in  all,  including  tbe  crews; 
aiid  among  the  passengers  were  eight  missionaries  and  several  gentlemen* 
The  squadron,  which  was  commanded  by  M.  de  Beaujeu,  sailed  from  La 
BobheUe,  July  24, 1684.    As  it  proceeded,  quarrels  began  between  the 
commodore  and  La  Sale,  subsiding  into- a  mutual  aversion,  perikras  to 
tliei  expedition.    One  of  Uie  ships  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards  of  Saa 
Domingo.    The  other%  led  away  by  uncomprehendedourreats^  and  having 
fiiulty  nantical  instruments  on  board,  overpassed  their  destination  by  many 
leagues.    La  Sale,  suspecting  that  the  embouchure  of  the  MissisBipjjM 
wae^some  way  behind,  would  have  turned  helm ;  but  Beatijea,  a  vain 
and  jealous  man,  impatient  of  La  Sale's  authority  over  Um;  refbsed  to 
obp; ;  aad  continued  hia  western  course  aa  blindly  as  dbstiaately. 

<>s-the  14th  Februioy  the  squadron  reached  Matagorda  bay,  Teiaa; 
when,La.Sale,  who.  knew  not  that  hewaa  120  leagues'' distant  firem  the 
Ifiseiesipin,  ordered  the  captain  of  the  privateer  to  diaembark  thepeopla 
under  his  diaige.  Pretending  to  do  so,  he  ran  his  vessel  upon  reeft^l 
ilherait  was  wrecked,  and  part  of  the  cargo  lost,  infaluding  the  waBrlike 
and  other  stores  of  the-esqiedition. 

f  Cm^diU  iMtiisnis  «c.,  1912/  by  Gi  TMM^  in  tbe  MOrdiH  «fti  JOMti^ 
im§;  QAMOiLAaao  ra  i.a  Vboa;  JERitory  of  tlU  Qmquai  of  Ilorida^^tfkMitM 
4p8ali». 

t  iimteUoaf».oC  thcetfoalatsH  Jfrnm^MMtori^^ 
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InBtead  of  oenBoring  the  priyatoer's-man,  Beaujea  took  him  on  boud 
Ub  own  reaad,  to  screen  him  from  La  Sale's  yengeanoe ;  and  when  aaked 
to  sapply  as  many  stores  as  he  had  on  board,  for  partially  replacing  those 
lost,  he  refused  to  do  so  under  friyolons  pretexts;  finally, .on  the  14th  of 
March,  he  stood  out  to  sea,  leaving  the  colonists  to  their  fisito  on  an 
anknown  and  desert  shore. 

La  Sale,  thos  pnt  to  his  shifts,  set  some  of  his  people  to  cnltivato  the 
•ground  to  obtain  subsistence  for  all;  and,  along  with  a  few  artisanB, 
began  to  construct  a  fortlet  for  defence  against  the  savages.  When  near 
^completion,  he  began  to  form  another,  on  a  height,  two  leagues  higher  up 
a  stream  afterwards  known  as  the  rividre  des  Yaohes.  This  fastness  he 
called  fort  St.  Louis.  But  his  handicraftsmen,  being  ill  selected  in  France, 
proved  inferior  to  their  pretensions,  and  the  work  proceeded  slowly.  Waxae 
still,  the  seed  sown  by  his  men,  was,  as  it  came  up,  trodden  down  by  wild 
animab,  or  perished  in  the  ground.  Other  mischances  occurred ;  a  mutinoiu 
spirit  arose,  and  when  this  was  severely  checked  by  La  Sale,  his  people 
desponded.  Dlness  followed,  under  which  30  victims  sank.  The  aborigines 
also  manifested  hostile  intentions  towards  the  luckless  party,  to  whom  they 
became  all  the  more  formidable  as  many  of  them  rode  bitted  horses,  and 
of  course  could  not  be  followed  across  the  prairies  when  their  attacks  were 
repulsed. 

The  country  itself  was  agreeable  enough,  bemg  firee  from  bush,  perfectly 
level,  and  well  watered :  the  air  was  dry  and  pure,  the  temperature  mild. 
But  savage  and  venomous  animals  formed  a  considerable  part  of  animated 
nature  in  this  wilderness;  including  tiger-cats;  caimans  (aDigatcws), 
rattlesnakes,  &c. 

La  Sale,  despairing  of  forming  a  proper  settlement,  set  out  in  semh 
of  the  Mississippi ;  wandering,  for  some  months,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Colorado.  At  one  place,  the  party  was  assuled  by  thetevag^  and  sevecal 
persons  killed.  La  BeUe,  a  vessel  of  6  guns,  the  only  one  remaining  to 
him,  was  wrecked,  and  the  people  in  her  drowned.  A  second  exploration 
which  he  made,  was  as  bootless  as  the  first.  Of  a  score  of  men  composing  it, 
but  eight  returned.  Meanwhile  those  left  at  the  bay  of  St.  Bernard 
(Matagorda,  in  Texas)  were  dwindling  away  from  illness  and  privation. 
La  Sale's  case  was  bad  indeed.  He  had  intended  to  despatoh  the  vessel 
lately  lost  to  the  French  Antilles,  for  succor;  and  that  obtained,  she  was 
afterwards  to  coast  the  Oulf  seaboard  in  search  of  the  Misslssippiaa 
embouchure. 

The  means  of  effecting  this  being  now  lost,  it  was  needftJ  to  look  to 
other  quarters  for  aid,  as  the  provisions  of  the  party  were  now  almost  all 
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oonsamed.  La  Sale  detennined  to  seek  aasistaiice  firom  Franoe ;  but  to 
make  his  situatioQ  known  it  was  needful  to  go  to  Canada.  He  was  a 
man  of  decision,  and  he  resolved  to  go  thither  himself.  By  this  time 
his  people  were  reduced  firom  80  to  37  men ;  twenty  of  whom  he  left  at 
St.  Louis,  under  M.  le  Barbier ;  and,  with  the  seventeen  others,  he  set  out 
for  the  Illinois  country  in  January,  1687. 

The  journey  was  painful,  and  its  progression  slow.  Mid-March  was 
over,  and  as  yet  only  one  of  the  tributaries  of  Trinity  river  *  reached, 
when  some  of  the  men  mutinied,  murdered  M.  Moraguet,  La  Sale's 
nephew,  and  sought  to  kill  him  also.  The  latter  hid  himself,  but  was 
sought  out  and  mortally  wounded,  in  presence  of  Pdre  Anastasius,  a 
missionary,  who  wafi  of  the  party.  A  few  handftils  of  earth,  with  a  rude 
cross  to  mark  the  place,  set  up  by  the  missionary,  amid  a  vast  wilderness, 
now  covered  all  that  could  die  of  the  discoverer  of  Louisiana. 

The  murderers,  after  despoiling  the  dead,  resumed  their  march,  but  a 
dispute  soon  arose  about  their  several  shares  of  the  booty ;  when  they 
rose  upon  two  of  their  own  number,  who  had  been  their  leaders  in  the 
mutiny,  and  shot  tbem  both.  The  surviving  conspirators  then  took  to 
the  woods ;  while  the  rest,  seven  in  number,  including  a  brother  of  La 
Sale,  Joutel,  and  P^re  Anastasius,  continued  their  way  towards  the 
Illinois,  and  reached  St  Louis  in  mid-September. 

The  remanent  party  at  Matagorda  Bay,  meanwhile,  had  sped  yet 
worse.  Shortly  after  La  Sale  left;,  the  savages  suddenly  attacked  th^, 
and  killed  all  but  five,  who  being  delivered  to  the  Spaniards,  then  jealous 
of  Fsench  intrusion,  they  inhumanly  sent  three  of  these  captives  to  slave 
in  the  mines  of  New  Mexico;  two  more,  sons  of  a  Canadian  named 
Talon,  were  taken  care  of  by  the  Mexican  viceroy,  and  finally  entered 
ihe  Spanish  marine  serviccf 

Such  was  the  unprosperous  issue  of  a  hopeftd  expedition,  and  which 
would  have  probably  been  even  fortuitously  successftJ,  if  the  French  had 
l^ut  remained  in  the  locality  where  they  first  pitched  their  tent,  for  Texas 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  fertile  countries  in  the  world.  But  La 
Sale  then  committed  the  same  error  which  marked  and  marred  his 
Canadian  explorations :  he  took  too  many  men  with  him  to  the  interior. 
Bebg,  besides,  of  a  restless  temperament,  he  was  always  for  going 

•  Mr.  Jared  Sparks  fixes  this  tragedy  at  the  river  Brasos :  most  others  place 
It  as  above. 

t  I7nt9crMJ  JETictory,  xi,  278. 
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aikmd;  wUk  lie  ought  to  hxn  ttMic  to  the  fo«id«tioiie  be  Uid  m  TexM^ 
and  attended  to  agriciilttind  parmdtBi* 

]>iiriiig  the  yeuv  of  war  kumediatdypMoediog  tke  peaoe  of  Byawieky 
LoatBianiaii  ookniaatMm  mA  qtiite  loel  right  of  bj  the  French  minirtiy; 
but,  the  oeuntfy  being  attnetiTe,  several  of  the  Ganadiaiia,  who  visited  it 
at  intervals  on  their  own  acoount,  were  induced  to  atey ;  and  by  deg^iees 
they  formed  two  trading  settlements;  one  near  the  embomdnae  of  tho 
AtMsflippi,  tiie  othiv  on  the  Mobile:  thenee  tiiey  oommeroed  with  the- 
French  Antffles. 

FrobaMy  the  reports  reaching  Franee  lliat  these  settlers  were  thriving^ 
now  ittdtioed  the  ooort  to  ti^  np  the  dr<^wd  project  of  systsmatioa^ 
oolonisittg  the  conntty.  The  Spaniards^  who  had  exulted  over  tiie  ftllnre 
of  La  Sale,  and  assuming  that  the  whole  sonthem  tenritoiy  of  Nor& 
America  was  thehn,  got  the  start  of  the  French  authorities:  and,  alter 
taking  or  re-taking  possesrion  of  it,  with  the  accustomed  oeraaoniab  in 
Iheir  king^s  name,  practically  vindicated  their  claim  by  founding  a  colony 
on  the  Bay  of  Pensaoola,  at  the  western  ezti^emiiy  of  Flcmda.  But  they 
had  not  long  settled  in  that  locality,  when  M.  d'Iberville  appeared  upon 
die  scene. 

After  his  return  from  Hudson's  Bay,  in  1697,  diis  navigator  eamestty 
applied  to  the  French  ministry  to  be  employed  in  an  expedition  to  Louis- 
iana; upon  which  two  flhipa  weire  put  at  his  disporition,  with  orders  to 
searoh  for  and  chart  the  sea-outlets  of  the  Mississippi.  Accompanied 
'by  Messrs.  de  Sauvole  and  de  Bienville,  he  sailed  from  La  Rodhelle,  in 
September,  1698 ;  driven  into  Brest  by  contrary  winds,  he  set  out  again 
late  in  October,  and  reached  San  Domingo  early  in  Beoember.  Leaving 
that  island,  January  1,  1699,  he  reached  the  shores  of  Florida  in  26 
days.  He  essayed  to  anchor  at  Pensaoola,  but,  being  repelled,  he  passed 
on  to  Mobile  bay.  Betuming  to  San  Domingo  again  (why,  does  not 
appear,  unless  it  were  to  obtain  information  to  direct  him  in  his  researohes), 
he  coasted  the  seaboard  of  the  Mississippi  territory,  till  he  foimd  the- 

•  «  For  force  of  will,  and  vast  conceptionB ;  for  Tarious  knowledge,  and 
quiet  adaptation  of  his  genius  to  untried  circumstances ;  for  a  sublime  magnan- 
imity, that  resigned  Itself  to  the  will  of  Hearen,  aud  yet  triumphed  over 
affliction  by  energy  of  purpose  and  unftdtering  hope,  he  had  no  superior  among^ 
his  countrymen.  He  had  won  the  aflfbction  of  the  govimor  of  Oanada,  the 
esteem  of  Oolbert,  the  confidence  of  his  son  (marquis  de  Seignelai)  the  favor  of 
liOuis  the  Fourteenth.  After  beginning  the  colonization  of  Upper  Canada,  he 
perfected  the  discoyery  of  the  Mississippi,  fh>m  the  Palls  of  St.  Anthony  to 
its  mouth ;  and  he  will  be  remembered,  through  all  time,  as  the  Father  of 
Colonisation  in  the  great  central  Valley  of  the  West,''— Bancbovt  :  HUtory  of 
iht  UnUtd  8t(U€$,  iii,  173-4.— J?. 
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emlKniolitiie  of  ite  great  liter,  irhkh  he  adoended  for  some  dbtanoe,  and 
latidod  at  one  or  more  natfTO  villageci  neur  eiAlBt  of  its  banks.  After 
dMoeddhig  ti^e  stMon,  ereoting  a  fint  at  Biloxi  Bay,  between  the  MiinB- 
Afj^  and  iiie  Mobile  river,  and  leaving  M.  de  Sanvole  in  command  there^ 
lie  eel  Mil  for  France. 

He  wflB  wen  leoeived  at  oonrt,  being  ereated  a  knight  of  Bt.  Lonia,. 
and  soon  afbenhords  niMMBaied  geremof^neral  of  Louisiana.  Late  in 
1M9,  he  eet  out  with  a  hod^  of  oofeinalB,  almost  dl  Canadians;  and 
sMved  at  BOozi  in  Janoaiy,  1700.  The  dite  of  this  post  wairi  ill  adapted 
ibr  a  wtttement,  eteept  in  view  of  a  trade  with  the  isles  and  Barope,  the 
oyintrf  being  arid,  aitd  the  heat  of  the  climate  intense.  It  was  nevmv 
iMesSweO  peopled  widi  aborigines  of  various  tribes.  Nambers  of  tiiese 
people  came  to  welcome  D'Iberville,  whose  &oe  diey  nibbed  with  white 
ofay,  in  token  of  their  esteem ;  thej  also  presented  him  with  the  calumet 
of  pdttoe,  and  ftaeted  the  French  for  several  days. 

Upon  his  return  to  Europe,  D'lbervilo  learned  that  a  BritieAi  vessel 
had  been  seen  on  the  MiseiflsipiA;  and  thait  a  mmiber  of  Gacroiinian 
ebtoniste  had  advanced  to  the  river  Tasous,  in  the  Ohiekasaw  territoiy. 
Bnglish  attentiott  had  been  drawn  towards  this  country  by  Pdre  Hen^ 
nepin,^  who,  to  k  new  edition  of  his  ^^Description  of  Louisiana,"  prefixed 
a  dedication  to  William  III,  inviting  him  to  apfMropriate  ike  country, 
and  cause  the  gospel  to  be  preadied  to  its  heathen  people.  That  king, 
accepting  the  proposal,  sent  three  vessels,  with  a  body  of  Huguenots 
embarked  in  them,  to  found  a  protestant  colony  on  the  Mississippi. 
These  peo;^  proceeded  as  for  as  the  province  of  Pakiuco,  intending  to 
form  an  alliance  with  the  Spaniards,  and  indtiee  them  to  expel  the  Frenoh 
eathoHcs  firom  Bilozi :  f  but  their  project  was  not  relished,  or  likely  to 
be,  jMooe  as  the  Spaniards  were  of  all  Ihe  French  as  oolonists.  Still 
the  oourt  of  the  Bsourial  made  complaints  to  that  of  Yersailks  against 
the  oohmisiition  of  any  part  of  wliat  was  called  the  ''  Spanish  Indies ;  ^ 
but  the  fomily  relations  between  the  two  royal  families  becoming  closer^ 
no  further  notice  waa  taken  of  the  alleged  encroachments. 

A  great  number  of  Huguenots  (so  were  the  French  protestants  nick- 
named by  their  catholic  Mow-countrymen)  had  settled  in  Yiiginia, 
Oarolina,  fto.,  after  their  ezpubdoli  or  flight  from  Frtoee.  They  were 
reotfared,  as  they  deserved  to  bb,  for  ValuaUe  coknistb.  In  Massachusetts, 
they  #ere  allowed  to  send  members  to  assebibly.  Th^  founded  several 
oitie^  now  flouriAing.    Others  of  them,  preferring  to  live  among 


*  Lonia  ZTV  gare  orders  to  arrest  this  monk  if  he  ever  caiae  to  Oanada. 
Oj/Uial  Corrtipondenet, 
t  (M^cnoJ  Hittory,  zi,  n.  78. 
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compatrioiB,  even  in  enforoed  eiile,  petitioned  Lonb  XIY  to  let  them 
settle  in  Louisiana  intimating  that  they  would  be  submianve  to  hifi 
will  in  all  tilings  else,  if  their  reUgions  rights  were  not  interfered  with ; 
but  his  Majesty,  in  answer  to  M.  de  Pontehartrain,  said,  he  "had  not 
driven  the  protestants  out  of  his  kingdom  witii  an  intent  that  they 
ahoold  ferm  a  republic  in  America."  They  renewed  thdr  request, 
during  tiie  Orleans  regency,  and  the  refusal  was  repeated. 

Meanwhile,  D'lberville  ascended  tiie  Mississippi  as  £ur  as  the  Natches 
country,  where  he  intended  to  build  a  town.  While  he  was  witii  the 
Tinssas  tribe  (neighbors  of  the  Natohei)  a  violent  storm  arose.  A 
thunderbolt  struck  the  idol  temple  of  the  Tinssas  and  set  it  on  fire. 
Forthwith  tiie  savages  howled  dismally,  tore  their  hair,  rubbed  tii^ 
faces  and  bodies  witii  day,  invoking  the  Great  Spirit,  the  while.  Mothers 
brought  their  babes,  strangled  them,  and  threw  the  bodies  into  the 
flames.  Seventeen  of  those  innocents  were  thus  sacrificed,  despite  the 
efforts  of  tiie  French  to  prevent  it* 

After  a  short  stay  in  the  country,  D'Iberville  returned  to  Bilozi, 
where  he  fixed  his  head-quarters.  He  wrote  to  Paris,  to  ask  that  freedom 
of  trade  should  prevaQ  in  the  colony.  The  country  was  reported  to 
abound  in  the  precious  metals,  which  turned  out  to  be  an  illusion.  A 
vein  of  copper  was  discovered,  but  it  was  found  too  fiur  off  to  be  profitably 
worked.  Parties  ascended  the  Bed  River,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Mis- 
souri, nearly  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  search  of  gold,  but  found  no 
sure  signs  of  any. 

D'Iberville,  having  revisited  France  late  in  1701,  got  command  of 
three  ships  of  war,  in  which  he  returned  to  Bilozi,  with  orders  to 
strengthen  and  extend  the  settiements  already  formed,  and  labor  to 
prevent  the  British  from  entering  the  countiy.  A  four-bastioned  fort 
was  erected  at  Mobile.  After  a  survey  of  the  territory,  D'Iberville  sent 
a  report  to  Paris,  and  recommended  that  emigrants  should  be  sent  in 
numbers,  husbandmen  especially.  Finding  that  he  had  made  a  bad 
choice  for  his  trading  capital,  he  caused  the  settiers  at  Biloxi  to  remove 
to  Mobile. 

By  degrees  the  French  population  increased,  under  the  fostering  care 
of  D*Iberville;  but  their  protector's  career  was  now  near  its  dose. 
A  life  of  incessant  toils,  in  peace  and  war,  had  worn  out  his  constitution. 
He  fell  ill  of  yellow  fever  in  1702;  and,  when  convalescing,  had  to 
return  to  Europe.    Ever  restiess,  he  proposed  to  tiie  king  to  attack  the 

•  Relation^  ouJfmaU  viritabUf  kc,  1699-1721,  by  Peaicaut:  Paris  Docamenti, 
series  2. 
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fleets  of  Virginia  and  Newfoundland.  The  means  of  doing  so  were 
assigned  to  him  at  first,  and  then  diverted  to  other  purposes.  He  fell 
seriously  ill  again,  and  had  not  quite  recovered  when  he  offered  to  capture 
Barbadoes,  with  other  West  India  Islands,  and  sweep  from  the  American 
waters  all  British  trade.  M.  Ducape  had  previously  offered  to  take 
Jamaica :  the  plans  of  the  two  were  now  conjoined.  They  were  tried  in 
1706,  but  proved  abortive.  D'Iberville,  indeed,  captured  Nevis,  took 
prisoner  and  carried  away  the  governor  and  the  colonists,  7000  negroes, 
and  a  great  booty,  landing  the  whole  in  Martinique,  to  the  great  enrich- 
ment of  that  French  island. 

When  about  to  seek  out  the  Britbh  convoys,  according  to  promise,  he 
was  smitten  a  second  time  with  yellow  fever  and  died,  July  9,  1706, 
aged  44  years.  This  hero,  as  redoubtable  a  captain  on  sea  as  on  land, 
was  bom  at  Montreal  in  1662,  being  one  of  several  sons,  all  more  or  less^ 
distinguished,  of  Charles  le  Moyne,  Seignior  of  Longueuil,  near  that 
city.     The  family  was  of  Norman  extraction. 

Two  years  after  D'Iberville's  death,  M.  Dion  d'Artaguette  came  ta 
Louisiana  as  a  kind  of  royal  intehdant,  his  prescribed  duty  being  to 
labor  for  the  advancement  of  the  industry  of  the  colony.  Under  his 
superintendence  all  things  retrograded ;  yet,  all  the  while,  the  people  of 
France  were  wished  to  believe  that  the  colony  was  in  the  most  flourishing 
state.  In  1711,  the  Isle  Dauphine  was  ravaged  by  corsairs;  causing  a 
loss  to  the  crown  of  property  valued  at  80,000  francs.  The  colony  was 
founded  on  unsound  bases,  observes  Raynal,  and  could  not  long  prosper. 
''  Gk>iDg  on  from  bad  to  worse,"  says  he,  "  there  remained  in  it  but  28 
impoverished  families;  when  the  public  was  surprised  to  learn,  in  1712, 
that  M.  Crozat*  had  asked  and  obtained  for  himself  a  16  years'  lease  of 
the  whole  trade  of  Louisiana." — But,  before  proceeding  with  the  annals 
of  this  colony,  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  affairs  of  Canada,  our  more 
immediate  subject. 

*  In  the  original  printed  1742,  by  mistake.  Antoine  Grozat,  marquis  du 
Gh&tel,  was  a  rich  financier,  probably  one  of  the  farmers-general. — B. 
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A  French  colony  0ettle4  at  Detroit.— Four  yean'  poMp.— "  Wv  of  tlie  Sncoesrion."- 
•tions  in  America.— I^eutmlity  in  the  western  region:  hoetilitios  confined  to  the  mnffftiaie 
proTineee.— -Trinml  itate  of  Acndin.— Qnarrele  nmong  the  western  nTtget.— Saide  m  Hew 
lengUtMi  by  the  French  and  the  Abenaqnie.— Destruction  of  Deerlleld  and  HarerhlllXlTW). 
— Colonel  Schuyler's  remonstrances  on  these  acts,  and  M.  do  Y aadreoil's  deifenoe  of  tibem. 
—Captain  Chuch  ravages  Acadia  (17M).— Colonel  March's  two  sieges  of  Port-Boyal;  fc 
repulsed  in  both  (1707).— Notioee  of  NewlbundJand :  hostilities  in  that  island :  M.  de  Snta^ 
case  fiUls  to  take  Fort  St  John  (1705).— M.  de  St.  Ovide  captures  St.  John  (1709).— Farther 
hostilities  in  Newfoundland.- The  Anglo- American  colonists  call  on  the  British  goTermnent 
to  aid  them  to  conquer  Canada;  promises  made  in  1700,  and  again  in  1710,  to  send  the 
required  aid,  but  none  arrives.— General  Nicholson  besieges  and  takes  Fort-Royal.— The 
articles  of  its  capitulation  diversely  interpreted.— Resumption  and  termination  of  boslil- 
ities  in  Acadia.— Third  attack  meditated  on  Quebec,  and  double  invasion  of  Canada;  the 
Iroquois  arm  again.— Disasters  of  the  British  maritime  eacpedition.— The  Outagsmls  at 
Detroit;  savages'  Intents  against  that  settlement;  their  defeat  and  destruction.— Re-estab- 
lishment of  Miohilimackinac.— Sudden  change  of  ministry  in  England ;  its  consequenoes. 
—Treaty  of  Utrecht;  stipulations  in  It  regarding  New  fiance.- Reflections  on  the  com- 
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M.  de  Calli^res,  forecasting  the  advantages  which  would  attend  the 
possession  of  a  fortified  port  on  the  shore  of  the  cUtroit,  or  strait  between 
ihe  farthest  great  lakes,  sent  one  of  his  officers,  named  la  Mothe-Cadillac^ 
with  100  Canadians  and  a  Jesuit  missionary,  to  form  a  settlement,  in 
June,  1701,  near  the  lower  end  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  where  its  waters  pass 
into  Lake  Erie.  The  important  American  city  of  Djstboit,  which  has, 
for  part  of  its  site,  that  of  the  posts  established  in  the  first  year  of  the 
18th  century,  now  contains  at  least  40,000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom 
are  of  French  descent.  It  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1760,  by  the 
Americans  in  1812.  Its  early  annals,  like  those  of  all  the  frontier 
towns  of  North  America  during  past  ages,  are  replete  with  the  incidents 
of  war.  It  was  harassed,  in  turn,  by  the  aborigines  and  by  the  British, 
and  sometimes  attacked  by  both.  But  its  earliest  and  worst  enemies 
were  famine  and  disease,*  which  stunted  the  early  growth  of  a  settle- 
ment located  in  one  of  the  finest  regions  of  America,  enjoying  a  position 
inferior  to  none  for  all  the  purposes  of  internal  trade. 

The  intriguers  for  Louis  XIY  in  Spain,  having,  Oct.  2,  1700,  persuad- 
ed its  moribund  king,  Charles  II,  to  appoint  Philip  duke  of  Anjou, 
second  son  of  the  dauphin  of  France,  as  his  successor,  shortly  thereafter 

*  This  was  the  small-poz,  which  ravaged  Canada  in  1703,  and  redaced  th« 
population  of  Quebec  25  per  cent. 
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the  yoang  prinoe  asoended  the  Spanish  throne  as  Philip  II,  whereupon 
great  umbrage  was  taken  by  politic  stioklers  for  the  "  balance  of  power- ' 
in  Europe.  Alien  diaoontents  increasing,  a  treaty,  oflPensive  as  against 
France  and  Spain,  was  signed  Sept.  7,  1701,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
Great  Britain,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  Dutch  States;  in  which 
afterwards  conjoined  Portagal,  Savoy,  and  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, — 
[the  latter  a  regality  then  only  a  few  months  old.]  Hostilities  imme- 
diately followed,  taking  the  name  of  "  The  War  of  Succession.''  With 
these  European  troubles  Canada  had  no  earthly  concern ;  but  the  exten- 
sion of  the  war  tiidther  cannot  have  been  unwelcome,  since  its  people 
forthwith  proposed  to  essay  the  conquest  of  New  England.  They  were 
admonished  by  the  French  ministry  to  lie  quiet :  that,  for  the  present  at 
least,  their  neutrality  was  desirable,  and  even  necessary ;  and  that  their 
governor-general  ought  to  do  his  best  to  maintain  it  iatact.  D' Iberville 
asked  only  400  French  regulars  and  1000  Canadians  and  militia  for  the 
capture  of  New  York  and  Boston,  which  he  proposed  to  reach,  in  winter, 
by  the  river  Chaudi^re ;  but  he  wa0  told  that  such  a  force,  small  as  it 
was,  could  not  be  spared.  Deferring,  for  the  present,  an  attempt  to 
obtain  a  portion  of  the  coveted  Atlantic  seaboard  by  force,  the  Canadian 
authorities  set  about  strengthening  their  positions  in  the  interior.  The 
lately-formed  settlement  at  Detroit,  could  it  be  maintained,  was  a  great 
acquisition ;  but  it  was  viewed  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  British.  With 
respect  to  the  native  populations,  there  was  little  cause  for  inquietude. 
By  ihe  treaty  of  Montreal,  the  neutrality  at  least,  of  the  most  formida- 
ble tribes, — those  of  the  Iroquois, — was  assured.  The  Canadian  authori- 
ties had  obtained  a  moral  hold  upon  numbers  of  that  people,  through  the 
conversions  made  by  the  missionaries  they  sent  among  them.  Envoys 
from  New  York  had  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  obtain  their  expulsion. 

The  first  hostilities  between  the  French  and  English  colonists  took 
place  in  Newfoimdland  and  Acadia:  they  w^re  unimportant.  Before 
any  operation  of  consequence  was  entered  upon.  New  France  lost  its 
governor-general;  M.  de  Calli^res  dying  May  26, 1703,  after  administer- 
ing the  colony  four  years  and  a  half.  The  marquis  de  YaudreuU, 
governor  of  Montreal,  was  nominated  his  successor,  at  the  instance  of 
the  people  of  the  province ;  but  this  appointment  was  conceded  with 
4M>me  hesitation,  because  his  countess  was  a  native-born  Canadian !  * 

The  leadeis  of  the  Iroquois  confederation,  not  understanding  what 

*  ThiB  intimation  was  given  incidentallj  to  M.  de  Yaadrenil  in  1^06,  in  a 
letter  from  the  minister  reproving  him  for  licensing,  in  favor  of  his  connexions, 
traffic  prohibited  by  royal  ordinances. 
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the  French  and  Britiflh  had  to  war  about,  proposed  to  mediate  between 
them,  to  bring  about  an  aooommodation  I  one  of  them  obaerving  that  ''  the 
Europeans  must  be  of  ill-conditioned  mind,  to  wage  war,  or  to  xaake 
peace,  for  oauses  which  Iroquois  right  reason  could  not  sanction."  They 
spoke  of  the  British  coloniste  as  their  allies,  not  their  protectors ;  recom- 
mending, or  rather  ordaining  that  the  Canadians  should  not  attack  them. 
This  being  reported  to  the  French  king,  he  wrote  M.  de  Yaudreuil,  that 
if  successful  war  could  be  leyied  against  the  British  possessions,  ni  little 
cost,  it  might  be  ventured  on ;  but  if  not,  that  the  Iroquois  mediation 
should  be  accepted*  His  minister,  meantime,  recommended  the  governor 
to  avoid  invasions  of  the  Anglo-American  territory  for  the  present,  and 
to  do  his  utmost  to  secure  the  alliance  of  all  the  native  tribes. 

But,  besides  the  danger  arising  from  British  influence  among  the  sayage 
nations,  to  French  disadvantage,  they  were  often  on  the  verge  of  the 
deadliest  war.     Thus,  at  this  time,  while  the  Hurons  were  evincing 
British  tendencies,  the  Ottawas  and  the  Mi^is,  conjointly,  fell  upon 
some  bands  of  Iroquois  at  Cataraqui.     The  savages  of  the  interlacular 
{U  Ditroit),  had  sent  deputies  to  Albany  \  and  colonel  Schuyler  was 
moving  heaven  and  earth,  as  it  were,  to  alienate  the  Iroquois  from  Canada. 
But  for  the  Abenaquis,  he  would  have  already  gained  some  of  the  Iroquois 
converts  of  Sault  St.  Louis  and  La  Montague.     His  intrigues  against 
the  French  were  incessant,  and  not  always  overscrupulous.     In  1704, 
he  instigated  savages  to  set  fire  to  the  Detroit  settlement  in  order  to  force 
the  people  to  abandon  it.     In  a  word,  so  long  as  the  British  and  French 
were  at  war,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  aborigines  to  be  compelled, 
or  persuaded,  to  observe  neutrality. 

When  matters  were  abready  tending  to  a  crisis,  in  1 706,  a  war  was  preci- 
pitated through  the  mismanagement  of  La  Mothe,  governor  of  Detroit. 
The  Mifimis  had  killed,  thereabouts,  some  of  the  Ottawas ;  the  relations 
of  the  deceased  called  on  La  Mothe  to  be  their  avenger.     He  promised 
to  make  inquiry,  and  act  accordingly;  but,  instead,  set  out  for  Quebec, 
— possibly  to  take  counsel  of  the  authorities  there.     The  Ottawas  of  the 
locality,  in  no  good  humour  at  this  invasion,  which  they  mistook  as  an 
intended  snare  for  their  total  destruction,  had  their  feelings  outraged  by 
a  ^brutal  act  of  a  French  officer,  who  killed  an  Ottewa  for  striking  his 
dog,  the  animal  having  previously  bitten  the  man.     They  now  took  the 
law  in  their  own  hands,  and  attacked  the  Mi&mis ;  who  fled  before  them 
and  took  refuge  at  the  fort,  the  guns  of  which  had  to  be  played  upon 
their  pursuers  to  drive  them  off.    Numbers  of  the  savages,  on  both  sides, 
were  killed ;  also  some  of  the  French,  including  Pdre  Constantino,  a  mis- 
sionary. 
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This  untoward  event  muoh  grieved  M.  de  Yaudrenil ;  who  was  also 
perplexed  greatly  when  a  deputation  from  the  Iroquois  tribes  arrived, 
demanding  that  the  ''perfidious  Ottawas"  should  be  rendered  up  to 
them  for  punishment.  This  he  reftised  to  do ;  but  he  called  on  the 
Ottawas  to  give  up  to  him  the  parties  implicated.  Impatient  at  delayed 
justice,  which  they  mainly  imputed  to  the  double-dealing  of  M.  La  Mothe, 
wlio  had  let  their  enemies  go  free  intermediately,  the  Mifimis,  in  savage- 
like Reprisal,  killed  all  the  French  in  their  horde.  Cadillac  was  prepa- 
ring to  avenge  their  murders ;  but  his  hand  was  stayed,  on  learning  that 
the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois  had  concerted  to  &11  suddenly  upon  all  the 
French  then  in  the  Detroit  territory.  He  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  Mil^mis,  instead  of  punishing  them ;  and  when  the  Hurons  and  the 
Iroquois  returned  from  the  scene  of  contention,  he  fell  upon  the  Mi^Unis 
wiiih  400  men,  and  obliged  the  survivors  to  submit  to  such  terms  as  he 
chose  to  prescribe. 

While  M.  de  Yaudreuil  was  firmly  and  skilfully  holding  in  leash  the 
forest  "  dogs  of  war,"  ever  ready  to  fly  at  fnend  or  foe,  he  ascertained 
that  the  Abenaquis  liad  been  tampered  with  by  the  New  Englanders,  and 
might  turn  against  the  French.     To  forestall  the  former,  he  found  means- 
to  persuade  the  Abenaquis  to  take  the  field  against  those  who  thus  sought 
their  alliance.  This  was  an  extreme  measure  certainly ;  but  the  security,. 
the  existence  even,  of  the  French  in  Canada,  then  imperilled,  was  an 
imperious  reason  which  silenced  all  others.    When  war  re-commenced, 
the  Bostonians  had  obtained  a  treaty  of  peace  with  a  section  of  the 
Abenaquis.  In  order  to  break  this  paction,  a  body  of  Abenaquis  warriors 
not  comprehended  in  it  were  joined  to  some  Canadians,  and  the  united 
corps,  commanded  by  M.  Beaubassin,  were  let  loose,  early  in  1703,  upon 
the  country  between  the  French  south-eastern  frontiers  and  Boston; 
which  they  ravaged  with  fire  and  steel  from  Casco  to  Wells.*     The 
Massachusetts  people,  unprepared  as  they  were  for  this  barbarous  onslaught, 
made  little  efficient  resistance  for  some  time ;  but  at  length  (in  autumn) 
turned  upon  their  invaders,  and  gave  no  quarter  to  any  of  the  Abenaquis 
whom  they  overcame.     M.  de  Yaudreuil,  finding  his  savage  bands  hard 
pressed  in  turn,  sent  to  their  aid,  during  the  winter,  350  Canadians, 
under  Hertel  de  Rouville.    This  corps,  traversing  the  Alleghanies,  arrived 
at  Deerfidd,  late  in  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  February,  1704.  Here, 
as  at  Schenectady  on  a  former  occasion,  the  Canadians  found  the  unsus- 

*  Mr.  Bancroft  gives  a  teaching  account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  colonists  of 
Massachusetts  at  this  time,  victims  of  the  alleged  defensive  policy  of  their  fell 
enemies  across  the  lines. — B. 
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pecting  inhabitants  in  their  beds,  wbettoe  they  were  similarly  diagg^ — 
many  of  them  killed,  and  the  Barrirors  made  captive. 

In  the  same  year  another  aitaek  on  New  Bngland  was  o<HiOQrted  at 
Montreal,  in  an  assembly  of  the  ehristened  Qhieft  of  tribes.  An  esEpedU- 
tion  was  formed,  of  as  many  savages  as  could  be  penniaded  to  jom  ii, 
with  a  corps  of  Gimadiaiis  over  100  strong ;  intending  to  aasanll  Pesis- 
mouth,  in  New  Hampshire.  Finding  the  force  insoficieiit,  the  invadem 
stopped  short  at  HaverhiU,  on  the  Merrimao.  M.  Hertel  de  SouvSle, 
their  conunander,  either  considering  the  enterprise  perilous  (fat  the 
colonists  were  on  their  guard  this  time)  or  else  to  give  a  pious  eTunjjte 
to  his ''  savage  Christians,''  exhorted  any  of  his  followers  who  had  muliial 
enmities  to  forget  them,  and  fall  upon  their  knees  with  him  in  prayer. 
This  done,  they  rushed  upon  the  defenders  of  the  place,  who  made  a  eUmi 
resistance,  but  were  finally  overcome,  numbers  of  them  killed  and  many 
of  the  chief  inhabitants  carried  off,  after  their  dwellings  had  been  pillaged 
and  burnt.*  A  hue-and-cry  being  raised  in  the  surrounding  country,  the 
victors  were  not  allowed  to  retire  unscathed  with  their  booty.  Intero^t- 
ed  in  their  retreat,  they  were  nearly  defeated,  and  some  of  their  best 
men  left  dead  behind. 

The  attacks  of  these  Canadian  bands  plunged  the  New  Englaaders 
into  despondency.  Colonel  Schuyler,  in  their  name,  remonstrated  with 
M.  de  Yaudreuil  on  the  subject ;  saying,  '^  I  have  thought  it  my  own 
duty  towards  Gt>d  and  man  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
infliction  of  such  cruelties  as  have  been  too  often  committed  on  the 
unfortunate  colonists. ''  But,  while  lifting  up  a  testimony  against  soifih 
excesses^  he  was  himself  intriguing  with  the  Iroquois  and  other  native 
allies  of  the  French,  to  break  off  their  relations  with  ^em ;  in  other  words, 
to  repeat  the  like  scenes  in  Canada,  as  those  already  acted  in  New 
England.  It  was  such  inimical  polity  as  Schuyler's  whidi  had  reduced 
Canada  to  the  sad  necessity  of  launching  savages  against  its  enemies. 
He  knew  of  the  horrors  committed  at  British  instigation,  by  the  Izoqueis, 

*  The  author  mast  have  mistaken  the  year  of  this  exploit: — <<In  1708, 
Hayerhill  in  Massachusetts  was  burned  by  the  Indians,  about  100  persons  killed, 
and  many  more  carried  into  captivity.  Similar  incursions  were  made  along  the 
whole  northern  border,  from  the  river  Ste.  Oroix  to  the  great  lakes ;  and  the 
history  of  those  times  abounds  with  stories  of  scalping  and  plundering  parties 
of  Indians  attacking  the  defenceless  villages,  burning  the  houses,  killing  num- 
bers of  helpless  inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex ',  and  then  hnrxy* 
ing  back  to  Canada  with  a  handful  of  captives,  before  a  force  could  be  raised 
sufficient  to  resist  or  to  punish  the  aggression."  Fbobt'b  Hi^.  U.  Stat^t^  p.  84. 
— B, 
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*on  the  Canadiami  during  the  former  war;  tliat,  in  Boston  itaelf,  the  Frenoh 
and  Abenaqois  taken  were  treated  with  a  omelty,  equalling  at  least  the 
barbarities  he  denounced ;  he  was  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  British  had 
more  than  once  violated  the  law  of  nations  by  revoking  accorded  capitula- 
tions. Finally,  he  knew  that  while  French  prisoners  were  so  unworthily 
used,  British  captives  were  always  well  treated  by  Canadians  and  their 
ravage  allies. 

We  now  turn  a  passing  glance  on  Acadian  aJSairs.  M.  de  Brouillon, 
^vemor  at  Placentia,  had  replaced  M .  de  Yillebon,  who  died  in  July,  1 700 . 
The  former  was  ordered  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  of  La  H^ve,  and 
to  extend  the  colony's  trading  operations,  by  driving  away  fishermen  of 
British  blood  from  its  coasts.  Obtaining  no  aid  to  carry  out  these  direc- 
tions from  France,  he  encouraged  corsairs  to  make  a  refuge  of  La  H^ve. 
The  people  of  the  place  thereby  became  so  flush  of  cash,  that  they  were 
enabled  to  recompense  the  savages  for  their  raids  in  New  England,  entered 
upon  to  avenge  damage  done  to  the  seaboard  Acadians  by  British  ships. 
The  Bostonians,  in  reprisal  for  the  Deerfield  massacre,  equipped  an 
•expedition  to  attack  Acadia.*  The  armament  was  composed  of  three 
ships  of  war,  15  transports,  and  30  barges ;  the  land  force  was  550  strong, 
^mmanded  by  captain  Church,  a  veteran  officer,  who  volunteered  his 
services  on  the  occasion.  The  posts  on  the  Penobscot  and  Passammaquoddy 
rivers  were  first  attacked,  and  put  to  fire  and  sword.  The  turn  of  Port- 
Boyal  was  to  come  next,  but  the  assailants  were  repulsed  by  a  handful  of 
•defenders.  They  attacked  Les  Mines,  and  were  thence  also  driven  away. 
At  Beaubassin  they  suffered  great  loss.  Church  spent  part  of  the  summer 
in  descents  on  divers  parts  of  the  seaboard,  taking  about  fifty  prisoners, 
but  no  spoil. 

A  second  expedition,  for  nothing  less  than  the  conquest  of  Acadia 
this  time,  was  got  up  by  New  Englanders  in  1707.  The  land  force,  2000 
strong,  led  by  colonel  Marck,  was  embarked  in  23  transports,  convoyed 
by  two  ships  of  war.  June  6,  the  squadron  appeared  before  Port-Royal. 
The  works  of  the  town,  then  an  insignificant  place,  were  dilapidated,  the 
garrison  weak ;  but  M.  de  St.  Castin,  with  60  Canadians,  who  arrived 

*  "The  brave  colonists  were  by  no  means  passive  under  their  injuries. 
Believing  that  the  French  were  the  instigators  of  all  the  Indian  hostilities,  they 
were  constantly  raising  large  fleets  and  armies  for  the  purpose  of  depriving 
them  of  their  American  possessions.  Expeditions  were  repeatedly  fitted  out 
for  Nova  Scotia  (Acadia),  at  the  sole  expense  of  New  England.  The  British 
Government  was  too  much  occupied  in  humbling  Louis  XIY,  to  render  more 
than  occasional  and  insufficient  aid  to  the  colonists  in  their  arduous  struggle." 
Frost's  HUt.  U.  Statet,  p.  84.— B. 
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flome  hours  before  the  enemy,  were  a  great  help  to  M.  de  Subercase,  tbe 
saoceflBor  of  M.  de  BrouiUon,  who  died  in  1706.  The  fortificationfl  were 
hastily  repaired  under  fire  of  the  besiegers,  and  were  so  well  defended^ 
that,  after  making  an  unsuooessful  assault  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day, 
they  retired  early  on  the  next 

Great  was  the  public  mortification,  or  rather  indignation,  at  this  s^al 
discomfiture.  Marok,  as  fearing  to  show  face,  remained  with  the  fleet  at 
Kask^.  Adyice  was  sent  to  him  to  remain  there ;  whither  three  yeesels 
more  were  despatched,  having  500  or  600  fresh  soldiers  on  board.  Thus 
reinforced,  Marck  again  appeared  before  Port-Royal,  August  20.  The 
New  Englanders  were  once  more  repulsed,  and  with  greater  loss  than 
before ;  being  obliged  to  re-embark  in  great  haste.  Thus  ended  an  enter- 
prise, which  abased  the  self-love  of  the  men  of  Massachusetts,  and  exhausted 
the  colonial  finances. 

We  pass  next,  for  a  moment,  to  contemporary  affidrs  in  Newfoundland. 
When  the  existing  war  b^an,  the  British  made  hostile  descents  on  the 
coasts  where  the  French  were  settled ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1703 
that  the  latter  could  make  reprisals.  Their  first  feat  was  the  capture  of 
the  British  post  of  Fourillon,  where  they  burnt  several  ships  also.  In  the^ 
winter  succeeding,  the  French  colonists  did  much  damage  to  British  com- 
merce in  the  Newfoundland  waters ;  but  this  was  little  compared  with 
what  followed. 

M.  de  Subercase,  then  governor  of  the  island,  at  the  head  of  450 
men,  including  112  Canadians  under  M.  de  Beaucourt,  took  the  field, 
Feb.  15, 1704,  and  marched  towards  St.  John's.  Feb.  26,  he  reached 
Brcbon,  which  was  yielded  up.  March  1-2,  St.  John's  was  taken  without 
resistance  and  burnt.  But  the  garrisons  of  two  forts,  erected  for  its 
defence,  stood  out  successfully.  The  French  and  their  savage  allies  burnt 
Fourillon  and  every  other  British  establishment  in  the  country  except 
that  in  Garbonni^re  island,  then  inaccessible;  and  ravaged  all  their  plan- 
tations in  the  open  country. 

Late  in  1708,  M.  de  St.  Ovide,  king's  lieutenant  at  Plaisance,  volun- 
teered to  take  the  forts  of  St.  John's,  which  covered  the  trade  in  the 
island,  without  cost  to  the  government.  The  offer  was  accepted.  Assem- 
bling 170  men,  he  set  out,  Dec.  14,  and  arrived  near  the  place,  Jan.  1, 
1709,  which  he  recognised  by  moonlight,  and  determined  to  assault  at 
once.  A  third  fort  had  been  erected  for  better  defence  of  the  place.  The 
two  the  French  failed  to  take  before,  were  carried  in  half  an  hour.  The 
other,  much  stronger,  was  surrendered  24  hours  afterwards.  M.  de 
Costebelle,  governor  at  Plaisance,  sent  orders  to  blow  up  the  works  of 
St.  John's,  which  was  done. 
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The  [sole  remaimng  Briiiflh  possession  in  Newfoundland  was  Carbon- 
mi^re.  A  dea  and  land  force,  led  by  Gaspard  Bertram,  a  corsair  of  Plai- 
sanoe,  was  despatched  against  it  soon  afterwards,  bat  failed  to  take  it. 
Bertram  was  killed ;  but  his  men  made  prize  of  a  well-laden  Bridsh  ship. 
With  this  exception,  the  French  had  now  the  mastery  in  all  Newfoundland, 
but  cannot  be  said  to  have  possessed  it  with  their  few  forces. 

The  British  colonists,  thus  baffled  in  their  own  invasive  projects  against 
New  France,  turned  to  the  mother  country  for  aid.  The  house  of 
assembly  of  New  York,  in  1709,  sent  a  petition*  to  Queen  Anne, 
craving  that  she  would  accord  the  people  of  her  American  plantations 
such  assistance  as  would  enable  them  to  expel  the  French  from  the  coun- 
try. Colonel  Yetch,  who  was  the  inspirer  of  this  application,  had  already 
proposed  to  the  British  ministry  a  plan  for  making  an  assured  conquest 
of  Canada,  by  a  simultaneous  assault  of  Quebec,  and  an  invasion  of  the 
<colony  across  Lake  Champlain  territory.  It  was  promised  that  five 
regiments  of  the  line  should  be  embarked  in  England,  and  despatched  to 
Boston.  With  these  were  to  be  conjoined  1200  militia-men,  brigaded  in 
Massachusetts  and  Bhode  Island.  These  troops  formed  the  land  force 
intended  to  besiege  Quebec.  A  second  corps,  4,000  strong,  a  moiety 
being  savages,  were  to  advance  against  Montreal.  Schuyler  had  succeeded, 
by  this  time,  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  four  out  of  the  Five  Nations 
in  the  war.  To  support  it,  the  provinces  of  Connecticut,  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey  issued  their  earliest  paper-money. 

The  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  integral  portions  of  the  second  corps 
above  mentioned  was  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Champlain,  as  aforesaid. 
When  collected,  in  July,  Oovernor  Nicholson  set  to  work  constructing  a 
camp,  forming  magasines  of  provisions  and  munitions  of  war,  preparing 
means  of  transport,  &c. 

*  Either  M.  Garoeaa  or  Mr.  Bancroft  must  be  mistaken  as  to  the  date  of  the 
above-mentioned  address.  In  the  Hist,  V,  Statu  of  the  latter  (yoL  iii)  the 
incident  is  thus  entered  :*- 

<<In  1710  the  legislature  of  New  York  unanimoosly  addressed  the  queen  on 
the  dangerous  progress  of  French  domination  at  the  West ;  observing,  <  It  is 
well  known  that  the  French  can  go  by  water  from  Quebec  to  Montreal.  From 
thence  they  can  do  the  like,  through  riven  and  lakes,  at  the  back  of  all  your 
Majesty's  plantations  on  this  continent,  as  iietf  as  Oarolina;  and  in  this  large 
tract  of  country  live  several  nations  of  Indians  who  are  vastly  numerous. 
Among  those  they  constantly  send  emissaries  and  priests,  with  toys  and  trifles, 
to  insinoate  themselves  into  their  fovor.  Afterwards  they  send  traders,  then 
soldiers,  and  at  last  build  forts  among  them  \  and  the  garrisons  are  encouraged 
to  intermarry,  cohabit,  and  incorporate  among  them :  and  it  may  easily  be  eon- 
.  eluded  that,  upon  a  general  peace,  many  of  the  disbanded  soldiers  will  be  sent 
>  thither  for  that  purpose.' ''— B. 
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Tlie  Oantdiin  anlhoritieB,  at  the  Mine  time,  wefe  flu^ng  |tt«{Mntieii9 
to  repel  the  inTanofi.  The  defense  woris  of  Qoebee  were  pat  in  ordev, 
imd  other  preeantipiiary  mewares  adopted.  The  whole  amei  fttoe  m 
the  oolony  wiifl  but  4,150  men,  berides  700  wbOotb  and  savaged. 

TheKewBngfauidedonifltBy  who  had  ezeeated  their  part  <^  theadiette 
for  inyasion  with  oorapleteneia  and  despatch,  had  mftde  no  aUcNrance  fbr 
the  ^TerlMal  taidiness  of  the  Briiii»fa  goremment  offieiah.  When  the 
n^gnkni  were  ready  to  embark,  months  after  the  time,  it  was  fimnd  eon- 
tenntet  to  employ  them  in  Spsin.  Meantime  discontent,  Mowed  by 
disease,  the  oonseqttenoes  of  incertitude  and  inaction,  abated  ihe  martial 
Ardotlr  of  the  army  encamped  at  Lfdbe  Ghampfadn,  and  the  mifitia-men 
yearned  to  revisit  their  homesteads. 

The  Iroquois,  probably  impating  the  inaction  of  the  Angto-Amerioanff 
to  fear  of  the  Frcmch,  began  to  vacillate ;  and,  during  the  winter,  depu- 
tatious  from  the  Onnontaguez  and  Agniers  nations  came  to  sound  the 
views  of  the  Canadian  authorities :  doubtless  in  view  of  sdling  their 
serdoes  to  tho  highest  bidder.  They  returned,  it  is  said,  "  Well  pleased 
idth  their  reception." 

In  a  grand  council,  which  was  held  at  Onnondago,  one  of  the  chi^ 
orators  remarked  that  their  independence  was  only  maintained  by  ilie 
mutual  jealousy  of  the  two  European  nations ;  and  as  it  would  be  impolitic 
to  let  either  quite  prevail  over  the  other,  it  was  inexpedient  to  join  in  the 
present  British  expedition  agunst  the  French.  In  consequence,  most  of 
the  warriors  assembled  at  Lake  Ohamplain  withdrew.  The  oommanders 
there,  already  discouraged,  buTUt  their  blockhouses,  &c.,  and  gave  up  the 
entei^rise  fer  the  present. 

Contemporaneously,  Oovdrnor  Nicholson  speeded  to  England  to  obtain 
information  r^arding  the  intents  of  the  British  ndnistty,  and  to  urge 
upon  its  members  the  importance  of  the  ends  in  view,  and  deprecate  the 
dangers  of  fiurther  delay  in  carrying  them  out.  He  returned  with  a  few 
ships-of-war,  and  a  raiment  of  marines;  and  it  Was  promised  that  a 
squadron  should  be  sent  early  in  the  spring.  Stmifmer  passed,  autumn 
arrived,  and  none  appeared.  Not  to  let  the  season  pass  idly  by,  he  pro- 
posed to  employ  the  force  he  had  in  hand  against  the  French  possessions 
in  Canada,  and  his  si^igestion  was  adopted  by  the  provincial  assemblies. 
An  expedition  was  promptly  got  up,  of  fifty  vessels,  in  which  were 
embaitked  five  regiments  of  militia,  about  3,500  men  in  ail,  which  sailed 
from  Boston,  Sept.  18,  ITIO,  and  aMved  at  Port-Boyal,  Segpt  2i. 

The  land  force  wais  fisembftrkcd  without  redstance,  and  pt^doeeded  to 
invest  the  place.  Governor  Subercase  sustained  bombardment  tQI  October 
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16,  wlien  be  Capitulated^  his  poor  ganisoii  of  156  fSuniflhed  soldiers  <'  march- 
ing  ovt  with  the  honors  of  war."  The  ganisim  and  people  of  the  town, 
480  persona  in  aU,  were,  in  Tirtoe  of  a  stipulation  in  tiie  eapitolation, 
transported  to  La  Roohelle.  The  conquerors  of  this  miserable  place  (with 
H  Vain-^orioQS  name)  re-diristened  it "  Annapolis^"  out  of  compliiiient 
to  Hie  qtneen^tsegnaQt  A  garrison,  450  strong,,  was  left  in  posflession, 
-witlt  Oeledd  Yetdi  as  commandant.  The  Britbh  parliament  afterwards 
TOted  £23,000  to  defrq^  ihe  cost  of  the  ezpe^tion. 

A  ttistusderstanding  arose  mih,  respect  to  the  capitulation  of  Port- 
Bqyal.  As  Nioholam  understood  its  terms^  the  cession  of  all  French 
Acadia  as  Well  as  the  capital  was  to  Mow.  As  this  iiit^ij^retation  was 
TSpttdiatedby  Snbeioase)  Colonel  Liyingston  was  sent  to  Quebec  to  re- 
tte&EAmto  with  Ite  gotemor-genend  on  the  subject,  who  asserted  that 
Subeiease  had  taken  a  right  view  of  the  case.  LiTingston  took  oeoasion 
ftbo  to  d^nott&ce  the  cruelties  committed  by  the  aayages  in  French  pay; 
aild  said  tibat  if  they  were  continued,  the  British  would  retaliate  upon  the 
dUef  kkhabitants  of  Acadia.  M.  de  Yoadreail  replied,  that  he  was  not 
tespoilfiible  forwhat  the  sayagesdid;  that  the  odium  of  the  war  lay  upon 
those  who  had  reftised  to  ratify  the  pi^Dposed  neutrality;  and  that^  if  such 
a  threats  were  realised,  certain  reprisals  would  follow  on  British  prisoners. 
This  i^y,  however,  he  did  not  make  to  Liyingaton,  but  to  the  goyemor 
of  Massachusetts,  directing  Messrs.  de  Bouville  and  Dupuy  to  deliyer  it 
in  Boston  ;  and  to  take  heedful  note  of  the  localities  they  passed  through 
in  going  thither  and  returning,  for  the  direction  of  the  leader  of  any  in- 
yasion  of  it  by  the  French  at  a  fixture  time. 

The  Baron  St  Castin  (a  half  breed),  appointed  French  goyemor  of 
Acadia,  issuing  firom  his  head-quarters  at  Pentagoet,  for  some  time  great- 
ly harassed  the  British  in  the  country,  eyen  sending  a  force  to  inyest 
Patt*Boyal*  The  latter,  on  their  part,  retaliated  on  the  French  inhabitants ; 
itiort  of  Whom  were  constlrained,  firbm  fear  of  staryation^  to  submit  to 
their 'domination.  A  party  of  British,  on  one  of  their  roying  expeditions, 
was  massacred  by  the  natives,  ih  a  place  which  thendie  was  called '' Bloody 
Coye." 

The  loss  of  Acadia  was  sensibly  felt  in  B^rance.  M.  de  j^bntchartrain 
(J^me),  successor  of  his  fkther,  deoeased  in  1699,  as  minister  of 
maJrine,  wrote  to  M.  de  Beauharhais!  "  I  impressed  upon  you  how  impor- 
tant it  is  that  Acadia  be  retidken  before  the  enettiy'  haye  time  to  colonise 
that  country.  Tbe  cdnsertadon  of  New  France  and  our  fisheries  alike 
demand  its  re-possession  by  ns.''  Yet  no  force  was  sent  to  etfect  that 
object  so  much  desiderated;  although  all  that  M.  de  Vaudrenil  asked, 
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in  order  to  make  the  attempt,  were  two  transports  to  bear  his  Canadians 
thither.  The  minister,  instead,  devised  a  plan  for  colonising  the  ooantry 
by  a  company,  at  no  cost  to  the  king;  bat  no  one  was  found  willing  to 
embark  in  such  an  enterprise. 

General  Nicholson  paid  a  second  visit  to  England  to  press  die  suit 
Colonel  Schuyler  made  in  person  the  year  before  to  the  British  ministry, 
that  Canada  should  be  taken  possession  of.  Five  fi^i^uxm^  or  ohiefii,  of 
the  Iroquois  natives,  accompanied  him,  who,  having  been  presented  to 
Queen  Anne  by  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,*  were  much  caieesed  in 
London  society ;  and  this  the  rather,  because  they  expressed  much  afiec- 
tion  for  the  British  colonists,  and  an  aversion  to  the  French,  f 

The  Tory  party  in  Britain,  whose  leaders  had  been  kept  in  the  back- 
ground for  many  years  by  the  Whigs,  and  whose  cause  reposed  on  flie 
military  talents  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  influence  of  his 
duchess,  were  now  too  much  occupied  with  thieir  own  sdfish  interests  to 
attend  to  those  of  the  nation  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Accordingly, 
the  project  for  invading  Canada,  entertained  by  their  predecessors,  lay 
in  abeyance  till  next  year.  In  spring,  1711,  an  expedition  was  got  up 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  such  forces  as  the  plantations  could  supply, 
for  the  invasion  of  Canada.  The  fleet,  under  the  orders  of  Admiral  Si 
Hovenden  Walker,  had  companies  of  seven  re^ments  of  r^gnlais  on 
board,  draughted  from  the  army  Marlborough  was  leading  from  victory  to 
victory.}    The  force  was  put  under  the  chaige  of  brigadier-general  Hill. 

Walker  arrived  in  Boston  harbor,  June  25,  where  his  presence  was 
impatientiy  expected.    The  land  force  was  now  augmented  by  the  junc- 

*  One  of  these  sachems,  it  is  said,  was  grand&ther  to  Thayendanegea,  aliat 
Gaptun  Joseph  Brandt.  W.  H.  Smith.— They  were  carried  in  two  of  the  n^yal 
coaches  to  St.  James's  palace.    Wadi.— £. 

t  M.  Gameaa  prints  here,  that  ^'  Mr.  St.  John,  afterwards  Viscoont  Bolingbroke, 
a  statesman  of  more  imagination  than  Jadgment,  then  minister,  promised  to  do 
all  that  was  asked  (hy  the  British  colonists).  He  interested  himself  in  the 
enterprise  as  if  he  had  been  its  author,  and  boasted  of  having  planned  it" 
Henry  St.  John  was  not  then  in  power,  had  never  as  yet  been,  and  was  not  at 
that  time  likely  to  be.  The  camarilla  intrigoe  which  made  him  second  minister 
of  state  did  not  take  place  till  late  in  September ;  the  Iroquois  were  presented, 
April  18,  and  they  left,  along  with  Nicholson,  in  spring.—^. 

}  M.  Qarneaa  designates  these  soldiers  as  *'  veterans  drawn  from  the  army  of 
Uarlborough,  then  under  the  orders  of  general  Hill,  brother  of  Madame  Mashun  " 
[Abigidl  Hill,  afterwards  Lady  Masham].  The  Doke  was  not  snpexseded  till 
December  30, 1711,  when  the  Dnke  of  Ormond,  not  general  Hill,  took  the  chief 
command.  The  British  continental  corps  were  not  broken  np  till  some  time 
afterwards.* 
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tion  of  the  militias  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Oonneotioat,  &o.,  wbioh 
raiBod  it  to  a  total  of  6,500  in&ntry.  The  fleet  now  oonaiated  of  88 
ships  and  transports.  The  armj,  which  was  intended  to  act  simnltane- 
onsly  with  the  ascent  to  Quebec  by  an  adyance  on  Montreal,  and  was 
Bowre-constitated,  got  ready  to  act,  under  the  orders  of  general  Nichol- 
son, as  before.  It  was  composed  of  4^000  Massachusetts  and  other 
nllifia  men,  and  600  Iroquois.  Haying  moved  his  corps  to  the  banks 
of  lake  G^ige,  Nicholson  there  awaited  the  event  of  the  attack  on 
Quebec !    Meantime,  the  invading  fleet  sailed  from  Boston,  July  30. 

The  oppodng  force  of  the  Oanadians  was  proportionally  nnall,  in 
number  at  least  It  did  not  exceed  5,000  men  of  all  ages  between  15 
and  70,  and  included  at  the  most  500  savages.  But  Quebec  was  now  in 
a  better  state  for  defence  than  ever  it  had  been  before,  there  being 
more  than  100  cannons  mounted  on  the  works.  The  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  immediately  below  the  city  were  so  well  guarded,  that  it  would 
have  been  perilous  to  an  enemy  to  land  anywhere ;  above  it,  the  inva* 
ders  would  hardly  adventure.  The  garrison  was  careftdly  marshalled, 
and  every  man  assigned  to  an  appointed  place,  with  orders  to  repair  to 
it  as  soon  as  the  enemy's  fleet  appeared. 

But  the  elements  were  now  the  best  defenders  of  Canada,  which 
Providence  seemed  to  have  taken  under  his  special  protection.  During 
the  night  of  August  22,  a  storm  from  the  south-west  arose,  accompanied 
by  a  dense  fog,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  and  the  hostile  fleet  was 
put  in  imminent  jeopardy  for  a  time.  The  admiral's  ship  barely  escaped 
wreck  upon  breakers.  Eight  of  the  transports  were  driven  ashore  on  the 
Ile-auz-(Eu&,  one  of  the  seven  Islands,  and  900  out  of  1,700  persons 
on  board  perished  in  the  waves.  Among  the  corpses  strewed  on  the  beach 
afterwards,  were  found  the  bodies  of  a  number  of  emigrants  fiom  Scot- 
land, intended  colonists  for  Anglicised  Canada ;  and  among  other  waifs 
found  at  the  same  time  were  copies  of  a  proclamation  to  the  Canadians, 
in  Queen  Anne's  name,  asserting  the  suaerainty  of  Britain,  in  right  of 
the  discovery  of  their  country  by  Cabot* 

Admiral  Walker  now  altered  his  course  and  rendesvoused  with  his 
scattered  fleet,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  collected,  at  Cape  Breton;  where 
he  called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  decided  to  renounce  the  enter- 
prise. The  British  division  of  the  fleet  left  fi>r  England,  and  the  colonial 
▼essek  returned  to  Boston.  But  disasters  ceased  not  to  attend  this  ill- 
-starred  expedition  ;^for  the  Feoenkam^  an  English  frigate  of  36  guns, 

.  *  This  docQineat  (aathentic  or  not)  is  given  at  length  by  Pdre  GharleTois. 
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and  three  tnuvporta,  were  lert  wben  stiU  in  the  Lanientiaa  golf;  vidk 
the  EdgoTy  of  70  gone,  Walker'g  flag^p,  wm  Uown  up  at  PortBUKmih, 
Oelober  1&,  with  400  men  on  boari^ 

H.  de  Yandienil,  aa  aeon  aa  he  aaoertianed  that  Qnebec  waa  aalb  horn 
preaent  attttdE,  fimned  a  eorpa,  3|000  atrong^  at  Gbambly,  to  oppose  gena- 
lal  MioholaoD,  should  the  advance  on  Montreal  be  pecaevered  in;  bntnone 
waa  attempted.    On  the  eontrary,  though  the  provincial  mililia  wera.8tin 
kept  embodied,  and  thefiontier  posts  strengthened,  these  preoaations  wetv 
taken  in  expectation  of  a  counter-invasion  bj  the  Canadians.    The  latter, 
^bawt  this  time,  had  a  dangerous  ihom  planted  in  th^  side  throng  aa 
inenraion  of  tlM  Outagamis,  a  brave  but  truculent  nation,  frequenting 
the  savannahs  bcTond  lake  Michigan.    At  the  instigation  of  the  Iroqooi% 
the  latter — ^themselves  impelled  by  British  influence — ^induced  parties  of 
the  Outagamie  to  move  eastward,  and  squat  in  the  region  around  Betmii^ 
some  of  them  taking  a  poeition  dose  to  the  French  settlement  there; 
that  savage  people  having  undertaken  to  bum  the  settlement,  and  kill  all 
the  Canadians  in  or  near  it    The  Detroit  Ottawas,  allies  of  the  French, 
had  aroused  the  vengeance  of  the  Mascoutins,  by  murdering  240  of  thdr 
people  at  the  river  St.  Joseph;  the  latter  were  therefore  in  the  plot  (aa 
also  the  Kikapous),  against  the  Detroit  people.    The  latter,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  in  their  &vour  at  this  time,  not  only  the  Ottawas,  but  roving 
parties  of  Hurons,  Illinois,  Missouries,  Osages,  Sauteurs,  Poutouatamis, 
Sakis,  Malhouimee,  &c.,  who  all  banded  together,  to  the  number  of  600 
wsrriors,  for  defence  of  the  settlement.    The  Outagamis  and  Uasoon- 
tins  took  refuge  in  an  intrenched  camp  they  had  formed  near  the  Frmch 
fort.    M.  Dubuisson,  thegovemor,  finding  that  they  presented  so  impodag 
a  front,  was  willing  that  they  should  retire  peacefully  to  their  villages  on 
.  seeing  that  their  hostile  intents  were  anticipated  and  provided  against; 
but  his  native  allies  would  not  allow  of  this,  and  proceeded  to  inyest 
their  fastness.    This  was  so  well  defended,  however,  that  jthe  aa^ailants 
became  dispirited,  and  wished  to  retire  from  the  contest ;  but  Dubuiason, 
BOW  encouraging  them  to  remain,  turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade.    In  a 
abort  time  provisions,  even  water,  iailed  the  besieged ;  and,  when  any  of 
Aem  issued  from  the  enclosure  to  procure,  the  latter,  they  were  aet  on.  by 
their  foes,  killed  on  the  spot,  or  burnt  alive  to  make  a  savage  holiday. 

*  The  admiial,  iHio  latamed  to  pert,  Oct.  7,  was  ashora  with  all  the  olhar 
eflleus  at  (bo  tloie  of  the  accident.  Wiaa'a,  Brdu4  JjMofy.  «  This  expediHon 
was  ill  managed,  and  the  British  fltet,  owing  to  teaptstooas  weather  and  %ao» 
flaaeo  of  the  ccaits,  met  with  maaydisastets  \  IcsiBg  by  ahipwieok,  Aagost  29^ 
^ht  transports  with  804  offioen,  soldiers,  and  seamen.    M .  MAana'a  iMM 

^pa^HHwavw#       ^9e 
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;  The  Meigoeved  tried,  by  e^ery  meeasy  to  detach  the  native  ai 
prapeat- from,  the  French  intereiit;  bnt  all  in  7ain«  They  then  sent 
«BiwyB  to  the  goTernor  to  crave  a  tmoe  of  two.  days,  to  enable  their 
fangUB  to  procure  food.  This  nngnlar  request  was  refosed,  bnt  had 
jiMtter  been  accorded;  for  in  rcTcnge  the  Ontagamis  shot  fire^Lrrowa 
agailiBt  the  straw-roofed  houses  of  tiie  village,  which  were  thereby  entire- 
ly eonsnmed.  The  cannon  of  the  fort  avenged  thia  act  of  desperation. 
Abeady  fimn  three  to  four  score  of  ib»  besieged  were  dead  of  hunger 
|Ad  tbjirBt,  and  the  air  was  tainted  with  putrefaction.  A  third  deputa- 
tion came  to  implore  quarter.  Pemousa,  a  chief,  who  brought  with  him 
his  wife  and  children  as  hostages,  adjured  the  governor  to  "  take  jd^ 
on  his  flesh  "  and  on  the  other  women  and  children  about  to  be  put  at 
French  discretion.  Some  of  the  allied  chie&  present  at  this  piteous  scene,, 
instead  of  being  moved  by  it,  coolly  proposed  to  Dubuisson  to  out  down 
fimr  of  ^e  envoys,  who,  they  allied,  were  the  chief  defenders  of  the 
place.    This  much,  at  least,  was  refused. 

The  besieged,  despairing  of  success,  and  hc^ess  of  quarter  if  they 
surrendered,  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  any  moment  ,of  relaxed  vigi- 
lance in  their  besiegers,  and  try  to  escape.  One  stormy  night  they 
succeeded  in  this  attempt;  but  exhausted  by  the  privations  they  had 
undeigone,  halted  on  peninsular  ground  near  St.  Glair,  whither  they  were 
soon  followed.  They  intrenched  themselves  again,  stood  a  si^  of  four 
dpys  more,  and  then  gave  in.  Notoneof  themen  escaped,  and  it  is  very 
d<mbtfol  whether  any  of  ^e  women  were  qpared;  but  the  contemporary 
reports  of  what  passed  at  the  time,  are  in  disaccord  on  this  point* 

This  abortive  attempt^  by  whomsoever  conceived  or  howsoever  tennina- 
ted,  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  the  Anglo-Americans  could  have  no 
hope  of  ruining  French  interests  in  the  north-west^  by  alliances  with  the 
lU^tive  tribes  of  that  region.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  apoint  of  capital 
impprtance  for  New  France  to  sustain  the  mastexy  over  the  country,  inter- 
mediating with  Canada  and  the  territories  of  the  lower 


*  Beport  of  M.  DnbuiBSon,  dated  June  16, 1716,  of  the  attack  on  Detroit  by 
tke  MascoutlnB  and  Outagatnies;  detailed  relation  of  the  naaa  in  the  national 
anbives  of  Franoe,  publisbed  in  a  number  of  the  JMb^tear  of  Paris,  published 
ialS63. 

£'<Notwithstandiag  their  repulse  at  Petioit,  the  Qutagamies  oontinued  the 
war  wheneyer  they  bad  the  opportanilj  of  doing  so  without  mnch  risk  to 
tbennelTes,  and  made  fierce  attacks  upon  all  the  tribes  in  alliance  with  the 
'French.  Their  watchfhl  actiyity  rendered  the  routes  between  the  frontier  posts 
Of  Canada,  and  the  more  distant  ones  of  the  H iMtsslppI,  daagwous  and  Umcst 
tefaasable.'*    W.  fi.  Sun,  CkMsdo,  4e.  L  lxi-ii--fuB.l 
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Tor  UuB  TOison,  tfaerefiyre,  the  importtnt  site  of  Detroit  at  hstbeiiig 
feenre,  the  fort  at  Miflhilimnkiniio,  abandoned  during  kte  years,  was,  bj 
order  of  the  govemor^neral,  put  in  aproper  state  of  deftnoe.  He  also 
stroTe,  and  eflfootoally,  to  bring  the  savages  of  the  western  oonntiy  into 
general  oonoord,  under  his  immediate  proteetion  or  throngh  his  medialioii. 

The  Tory  ministry  of  Britain  fbr  a  moment  inclined  to  send  an  ei^ 
dition  to  attack  New  Franoe,  hoping  to  retrieve  the  national  diaatynnt- 
ment  following  the  last  Bat  the  projeet  was  never  seriously  takea  up; 
a  paoifioation  with  Franoe,  overtores  for  which  had  been  preriondy  made, 
Mng  now  determined  upon.  Meantime,  intelligenoe  of  the  momentary 
^danger  having  reached  Quebec,  the  merchants  of  that  city  raised  a 
-patriotic  subscription  of  50,000  crowns  (iou$)  for  strengthening  its 
fortifications. 

[Various  reasons,  public  and  private,  moved  the  leaden  of  the  T<»7 
party  to  offer  terms  of  peace  to  the  French  king.  Among  the  former 
was  that  arising  from  their  inability  to  find  a  competent  succeBsor  to  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  in  carrying  on  the  war  with  eflbct.  Among  the 
occult  and  unpatriotic  motives  imputed  to  them  by  the  Whigs,  was  a  sab- 
mission  to  an  alleged  desire  of  the  Queen  that  they  should  restore  the 
older  branch  of  the  Stuarts  at  her  demise.  By  tlds  time,''  the  balanoe 
of  power,"  for  the  nice  adjustment  of  which  the  war  was  ostensibly  began, 
had  been  ra-deranged  by  the  accession  of  the  Austrian  archduke  Gharies, 
titular  king  of  Spain,  to  the  throne  of  the  German  empire.  A  Bourbon 
king,  who  had  made  himself  agreeable  to  a  majority  of  the  Spaniards, 
seemed  no  longer  so  prejudicial  to  the  general  wdl-being  of  Boiope. 
Besides,  by  the  turn  hostilities  had  lastly  taken  among  the  continental 
l>owers  still  engaged  in  combating  France,  British  interests  were  little  regard- 
ed by  those  belligerents.  This  was  instinctively  perceived  by  the  people  of 
England ;  and  peace,  although  it  did  not  involve  the  complete  abasraient 
of  the  French  empire,  was  yet  not  so  unacceptable  to  a  majority  of  the 
nation  as  the  whig  party  leaders— eager  for  carrying  on  the  war  against 
Louis,  if  only  for  his  protection  of  the  Pretender — ^were  willing  to  admit] 

All  preliminaries  being  arranged,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at 
Utrecht,  March  30,  (0.  S.)  1713,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France, 
C^reat  Britain,  Savoy,  Portugal,  Prussia,  and  the  States-General  of  Hol- 
land. The  articles  in  it  regarding  the  French  possessions  in  North 
America,  provided  that  [the  whole  of]  Acadia,  the  Hudson's  Bay  terri- 
tory, and  Newfoundland,  should  be  ceded  to  Britain ;  with  a  reserved 
xight  to  French  fishermen  to  dry  their  fish  on  a  part  of  the  seaboard  of 
the  latter  island.    Louis  further  renounced  all  claims  to  suserainty  orer 
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the  Iroqnoui  oouniiy;  [which  thuB,  by  inference  if  notdireotreoQgnition, 
leeame  an  appurtenance  of  the  British  north-eaatem  plantations.] 

Britain  coold  well  affiwd  to  be  moderate  in  demanding  conditions  which 
the  proad  stomaoh  of  Lonis  could  ill  digest;  nevertheless,  in  regard  of 
American  colonial  possessions^  French  domination  was  considerably 
abridged.  Excepting  Canada,  she  had  now  left  her  in  North  America 
only  Cape  Breton  and  the  other  islands  in  the  Lanrentian  golf,  with 
freedom  of  access^  by  sea,  to  her  settlements  on  the  Bay  of  Mexico^ 
whereas,  in  Colbert's  time,  her  American  possessions  extended  from  Hud- 
flon's  Bay  to  Mexico,  following  the  yalleyff  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  including  within  their  limits  five  of  the  greatest  lakes  and  two  of 
the  noblest  rivers  in  the  world. 

[The  relative  condition  of  Britain  and  France  at  the  dose  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  (now  very  near),  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
iheir  state  at  its  commencement.  '^  In  the  chief  elements  of  national 
strength,  France  was  at  the  latter  period  equal,  in  many  points  superior^ 
to  her  rival.  In  commerce,  manufactures,  and  naval  power,  she  was^ 
equal;  in  public  revenue,  vastly  superior ;  and  her  (home)  population* 
doubled  that  of  England.  At  the  termination  of  the  war  between  the- 
two  powers  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht, — which  found  her  miser- 
ably exhausted,  rather  tiian  beaten, — ^her  revenue  had  greatly  fallen  off  ;^ 
her  euxreacj  wis  depredated  30  per  cent. ;  the  choicest  of  her  people  had 
been  carried  away,  like  malefiustors,  to  recruit  the  armies :  while  her  mer- 
ehants  and  industrious  artisans  were  weighed  to  the  ground  by  heavy 
imposts,  aggravated  by  the  exemption  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  from  tax- 
ation. France  never  completely  recovered,  under  the  Bourbons,  the 
minous  effects  of  her  wars  during  the  reigns  of  king  William  and  queen 
Aime,  sovOTeigns  of  Oreat  Britain."*] 


I  ■      m 


•  Britith  Bittory,  kt.,  by  John  Wade,  p.  300.  London,  1839.— jB. 
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COLQinZATIOir  OF  CAFE  BBETOK.-im-lTil. 

VotfTMof  tiM  FmMk  Ctovemmaii  fbr  fimdim  aa  eftalriidiiMil  at  Os|kd  Bieton.— Ow- 
•riptkm  of  tM  ifllAii4 ;  Iti  name  ohanfed  to  "  Iilo-Boyale."— Biitidi  Jealouiiet  ezsiMd.^ 
Flaiii  of  liMin.  Baadol  fto  oeloniilBg  the  Idaad  aad  laaldiif  tt  a  tra4tBC  «^^ 
--ViraildiilkwofLeiiWMiarf.-HotiQieoftlieUasd'slalereoto  Ilitn4r,ft«.-A 

deSt  Orideeaeoeeds  M.  de  CoelelMUe.~Tli6  Aeadians,  being  a«Tieyed,  threaten  to  emi- 
gnte  to  I'lde-Boyale.— AbortlTe  attempt,  in  1819,to  eolonlae  St.  Jolia'8(Prinoe  BftwaiCol 
Uand.— A 1^  Botkei  of  thaft  We. 

The  tareaty  of  Utrebht  tore  from  the  fidlitig  hands  of  the  moribimd 
Louis  XrV  the  two  portah  of  Canada :  Acadia  and  Newfenndlaiid^ 
That  too-fiunooB  treaty  marked  the  oommenoing  dedine  of  the  FrenA 
monarehy,  ending  in  its  fall  in  fooraooie  yean  thereafter.  The  natioii, 
which  it  humiliated,  appeared,  however,  inclined  to  make  a  last  effort  (o 
resume  in  America  the  advantageous  position  lately  lost ;  and  in  this  view 
s  greater  colonial  system  than  ever  was  projected,  the  seat  of  which  witf 
to  be  in  the  region  of  the  Missismppi, — a  country  made  known  entirely 
by  Frenchmen,  But  the  power  or  inclination  of  the  government  was  not 
^ual  to  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  people.  Besides,  had  not  the  king, 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  bought  the  ihrone  of  Spain  for  his  descendant^ 
the  price  being  the  sacrifice  of  the  colonies;  that  is,  at  the  oost  of 
dismembering  the  French  Empire  ? 

By  the  cession  of  the  two  provinces*  of  the  Laurentian  Gulf,  Canada 
was  laid  bare  on  its  seaboard  sides ;  and  the  alien  power  whose  possessions 
were  closely  contiguous,  could  thereby,  at  any  hostile  moment,  hinder 
succours  from  reaching  the  province,  and  cut  off  Quebec  entirely  from 
access  to  the  sea.  It  became,  therefore,  essential  for  the  protection  of 
the  colony,  and  the  safety  of  the  fisheries,  that  a  new  bulwark  should  be 
substituted,  for  the  outer  defences,  now  lost,  in  the  north-eastern  Ameri- 
can waters.  There  sUU  remained  in  French  hands  Cape  Breton  and 
St.  John's,  situated  between  Acadia  and  Newfoundland  i  and  the  former 
of  these,  if  properly  turned  to  account,  might  become  a  double-pointed 
thorn  in  the  flanks  of  the  latter  possessions,  newly  acquired  by  Britun. 

*  It  was  provided,  in  article  12  of  the  treat/  of  Utrecht,  that  "  the  whole  of 
Nora  Scotia,  otherwise  called  Acadia,  with  its  ancient  limits,  and  all  its  depen- 
dencies, is  hereby  ceded  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain."  We  shall  see  bj  and 
by  how  the  French  interpreted  this  article  as  regards  Acadia,  peninsnlar  and 
continental.— B. 
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Aooordingly,  iihe  flag  of  Franoe  waa  planted  on  the  sboree  of  an  inmdar 
ponecHion  hitberto  miregiBrde9,  and  tbe  eonslraolion  of  fcnrtifloationji 
iraJB  begun  on  a  cdie  in  Cape  Breton,  aftentatds  known  to  &me  as 
LouisBouao.  Thm  proceeding  manifested  an  intent  to  proteet  efioa- 
xaionsly  the  entry  of  the  St  Lawrence;  and  the  posts,  simnltaneoadj 
fi>nned  in  the  Misnsfflppi  valley,  equally  signified  thilt  the  security  of 
ihe  opposite  region  of  New  France  was  being  anxiously  oared  for.  The 
works  in  progress  on  Cajpe  Breton,  and  the  importance  ascribed  to  that 
ishmd  in  Old  France,  soon  drew  the  alarmed  attention  of  the  Ai^lo- 
Americat'  oolonists,  who  had  thought,  through  wteHching  ftom  the 
^ench  Noya  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  that  a  mortal  blow  had  been 
dealt  to  their  riyal  8.They  now  saw,  with  astonishment,  rising  around 
Aem,  from  the  rocks  of  Cape  Breton,  to  the  sands  of  Bilozi  in  Lomsiana, 
a  girdle  of  forts,  the  cannon  of  which  menaced  evety  point  of  their  own 
fiontiersl  Franoe,  mistress  of  the  two  greiatest  floods  of  North  America, 
the  Mississipin  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  possessed  ateo  two  fertile  Yalleys  of  a 
thousand  leagueis'  extent,  in  which  the  productions  of  alt  climates  grew. 
With  so  great  a  territory,  commanding  such  water-ways,  she  might,  in  a 
few  years,  acquire  inexpugnable  force  on  the  American  contineut  I  But, 
to  realize  this,  an  energy  and  a  management  were  needed,  which  it  would 
liaye  been  vain  to  expect  from  the  government.  To  begin  with,  an 
abundant  immigration  was  wanted,  both  in  Canada  and  Louisiana ;  but 
Louis  XV  sent  no  colonists.  He  thought  that  high  walls,  ndsed  on  a 
desert  strand  at  the  entry  of  the  Laurentian  Gkdf,  within  cannon-shot  of 
hostile  ships,  would  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes.  This  was  repeating 
the  faults  of  the  preceding  century ;  viz.  first  inviting  Britain  and  her 
colonies  to  unite  their  efforts  against  the  new  outpost,  and,  that  once 
ta|:en,  they  would  be  sure  to  use  it  as  a  stepping-stone  for  the  conquest 
of  all  the  other  possessions  of  France  in  North  America. 

Caps  Bbeton  [the  island  thus  inappropriately  named]  is  situated 
N.  E.  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  which  it  is  separated  for  20  miles  by  a  stndt 
about  a  mile  Tnde,  called  the  Gut  of  Canso.  To  the  N.  W.  lies  Prince 
Edward's  Island  ^  (Isle  de  St.  Jean) ;  to  the  N.  E.  Newfbundland ;  the 
former  30,  the  latter  about  50  miles  distant  Cape  Breton  is  of  no 
definable  configuration,  but  its  nearest  approach  to  any  regular  form  is 
that  of  a  triangle;  which,  from  base  to  apex,  or  S.  to  N.,  is  about  lOQ* 
miles  in  a  direct  line,  and  a  line,  run  across  the  broadest  part,  S.  to  W., 
would  measure  86  miles.    Superficial  area  of  land,  about  two  milHott 

*  Tims  first  named  in  1779,  in  honor  of  Edward,  duke  of  Kent,  fi&ther  of 
<)«een  Victoria. — B. 
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lerak  The  idand,  stnogely  indented  in  man  j  pboee^  is  afanoet  ent  in 
two  by  an  inlet  of  tlie  N.  B.  seaboard  ealled  the  Bras  d'Or,  which  is 
■epazated  frem  St  Peter's  Bay,  another  inlet,  entering  finm  the  oppodte 
seaboard,  by  an  isihmns  only  850  yards  aeroas.  The  Bras  d'Or  is  eoteired 
by  two  channels,  fozmed  by  Bonlardin  island,,  which  lies  between  the 
harbors  of  St  Anne  and  Sidney  (Port  des  Bspagnols).  Two  other 
harbors^  are  those  of  Miroy  and  Lonidx^org.  The  latter  (once  in^ortanty 
bnt  now  deserted)  has  a  circoit  of  12  miles,  and  u  entered  by  a  very 
narrow  strait  St.  Peter's  is  sitoated  on  Toalonse  bay ;  Sidney,  on  the 
N.  E.  coast,  is  tiieseat  of  the  gDTemment,  and  had  abont  SOO  inhabitanta 
at  a  recent  date. 

The  dimate  is  milder  than  that  of  Lower  Canada,  and  not  less  safai- 
brioos^  thoQgh  the  air  is  more  hnmid.  The  soil  is  moderately  fertik, 
and  the  farming  produce  raised  includes  the  common  cereals.  Host  of 
the  population  is  agricultural.  The  southern  slopes  of  the  highland 
regions  are  tUlaUe  to  the  summit*  The  natural  wood  found  on  the 
island,  in  early  times,  comprised  oak,  pine,  maple,  plane-tree,  cedary 
aspen — growths  all  yielding  constructive  material;  and,  at  present,  ship- 
building is  much  carried  on.  There  are  seveial  coal-mines,  with  gypsum 
and  iron-stone  quarries.  Some  salt-springs  exist  near  the  Bras  d'Or,  the 
most  considerable  of  several  sea-laKes  in  the  island,  but  which  containa 
no  navigable  stream.  Most  of  the  urban  settlements  lie  along  the  sh<»eB 
of  the  Bras  d'Or,  which  afbrds  great  fiMsilitiee  for  trade.  At  a  recent 
date  the  population  of  the  island  was  about  30,000 ;  and  the  people  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  authorities  of  Nova  Scotia,  their  territory 
farming  a  county  in  itsdf. 

Oape  Breton,  anterior  to  the  18th  century,  was  frequented  only  by 
fur-traders  and  fishermen.  Towards  the  year  1706,  Messrs.  Baudot, 
fkther  and  son,  the  former  being  then  intendant  of  New  France,  sent  to 
Paris  a  memorial  proposing  to  make  the  island  a  commercial  oitrepdt  for 
all  French  America.  In  this  document,  which  manifested  the  sagaci^ 
of  its  writers,,  it  was  urged  that  the  fur-trade,  almost  the  only  commerce 
Canada  possessed)  was  becoming  less  and  leas  important  yearly ;  and  that, 
whilst  it  had  become  little  profitable,  it  had  vicious  tendenoiee  about  it, 
as  leading  the  population  to  trust  to  gambler>like  chances  of  uncertain 
gaia;  invited  men  to  lead  a  loitering,  vagabond  life ;  inspired  dislike  of 
tillage,,  and  an  aversion  to  continuous  employment  of  any  kind.    "  The 

*  "  Let  the  pooc  emigrant  pass  not  by  neglected  Gape  Breton,  where  God  has 
given  him  good  soil  to  onltiyato ;  co^  for  bis  fael ;  fish  for  his  food,  and  salt  ta 
•are  it.''    Judge  HALnuaTOH.— B. 
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Ang^AmerieanB/'  they  said,  '*  not  kaviiig  their  homeB  aa  most  of  our* 
people  do,  till  their  groond,  establiflh  mannfiustories,  open  minee,  bnild 
ahipe,  fto.,  and  have  nerer  yet  looked  npon  the  peltry  tralle  Imt  as  m 
gabordfaiate  branch  of  their  trade.  Let  ns  take  an  ezamide  fiom  them, 
and  enoonrage  the  eicportation  of  salted  provisions,  himber,  pitch,  tar,, 
oils,  fish,  hemp,  llajK,  iron,  copper,  &o.  In  proportion  as  escports  increase, 
so  will  imports  augment.  Eyerybody  will  find  employment;  provisions 
and  foreign  commodities  will  come  in  abondantly,  and  consequently  ftSt 
in  price:  a  hoaj  commerce  will  attract  immigrati<m,  will  hasten  land- 
clearing,  extend  the  fisheries,  and,  in  a  word,  give  new  lift  to  the  enterprise 
of  this  coontry,  now  so  langoishing."  In  many  other  passages,  the 
BandotB  pointed  out,  in  particular,  what  on^t  to  be  done  to  make  Cape 
Breton  the  emporium  they  said  it  might  be,  placed  as  it  was  betuven 
France  and  French  settlements  in  Canada,  Acadia,  and  Newfoundland; 
but,  above  all,  they  urged  the  necessity,  if  any  thing  eflfectual  were  to  be 
done,  to  encourage  a  large  immigration  to  it;  and  this,  not  by  any  com- 
pany or  association  of  individuals,  who  always  held  monopolies  which 
they  worked  for  their  own  narrow  purposes,  but  directly  by  the  home 
government  Little  or  no  notice  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  this- 
patriotio  project,  though  most  ably  developed;  but  it  was  taken  into 
serious  consideration,  at  least,  about  the  period  now  under  our  review. 

The  ministry  to  mark  the  estimation  in  which  France  now  hdd  Cape- 
Breton,  re-named  it  Boyal  Island  (risle-Boyale),  by  whiob  appellation  it 
was  known  as  long  afterward  as  French  domination  lasted  in  North  Amer- 
ica. The  seat  of  government  was  fixed  at  Bn^ish-haven,  which  was  re- 
named ''  Louisbourg,''  in  honor  of  the  king.  Its  port  could  be  fortified 
only  at  great  cost,  the  needftd  materials  of  construction  being  far  off. 
The  harbor  of  St.  Anne  would  have  been  fiir  preferable  in  that  respect 
and  most  others.  M.  de  Costebdle,  who  bad  been  ousted  from  his  gov- 
ernorship at  Plaisance  by  the  place  passing  under  British  rule,  waa 
charged  to  superintend  the  colony,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  Louisbourg. 

Instead  of  sending  colonists  from  France,  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded 
settlements  in  Acadia  and  Newfoundland  were  invited  to  repair  to  Cape^ 
Breton,  it  being  understood  that  they  were  impatioit  of  British  sway, 
and  yearning  to  join  their  compatriots,  even  if  they  lost^  in  a  material 
point  of  view,  by  the  exchange.  But  in  this  the  home  authorities  reckon- 
ed without  their  host ;  for  the  French  settlers,  who  at  first  threatened 
to  emigrate  to  other  partsof  New  France,  were  getting  reconciled  totheir 
new  masters,  who  for  the  time  treated  them  well ;  just  as  the  Canadians 
were  cajoled  to  repel  the  advances  of  the  revolted  Anglo-American  provin- 
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ift  1774.  Whftt  we  bare  atid  now,  refen  to  tham^oritf ;  but  a 
few  di4  enoigratie,  not  hAvingany  property  to  loee  tliereby,  to  Ue-Boyifey 
wbemn  tbey  formed  some  petty  vilkgos*  In  de&olt  of  moieeligiUe  in- 
JujMtaiitSy  tl^e  govenunent  lasted  some  of  the  Abenaqnifl  saYagee  to  take 
up  tkeir  abode  in  the  ialand. 

The  town  of  Loniabonig  waa  bmlt  ona  tongne  of  land  jnitingJniot&e 
aea,  and  in  its  palnueat  di^  waa  fnUy  a  mile  long.  The  houaea  weie 
newly  all  of  wood,  the  ohief  state  edifices  being  the  only  exibq^ODS. 
Wharres  were  eenatnictod  on  thosea-frontagey  at  which  vessds  loaded  mbd 
unloaded.  Aa  the  great  object  of  the  gOTemment  waa  to  make  the  pEaoe 
9k  maritime  arsenal,  a  series  of  fortificaibns,  intended  to  be  impregnable, 
were  oommenoed  in  1720.  Before  they  were  finished,  morb  than  30  mil- 
licmi^were  expended  npon  them. 

Fishing  was  the  ohief  empbyment  of  the  Gape-Bretons,  whose  nninbm 
gradually  inoreased  to  a  total  of  4,000  sonls;  and  these  were  mostly  coin- 
gregated  at  Lonisbooxg.  The  island  being  little  more  than  one  greait 
fishing«tation j  this  amonnt  might  be  donbled,  perhi^,  in  summer  by  tke 
arrival  of  fishers  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  who  repaired  to  the  coasts  of 
the  island  to  dry  their  produce. 

The  islanders  trusted  to  the  mother  country  and  the  French  Antilles 
for  the  chief  necessaries  and  all  the  luxuries  of  life.    They  imported, 
fiom  France,  provisions,  beverages,  tissues,  and  even  Aimiture ;  for  whioib 
they  exchanged  cod-fish.    They  sent  annually  to  the  West-Indies  frtrnx 
twenty  to  twenty-five  vesseb,  each  of  70  to  140  tons  burden,  laden  with 
lumber,  staves,  pitrcod,  salmon,  cod,  mackerel,  and  fish-oil  j  thence  import- 
ing sugar,  coffee,  rum,  &c.    There  was  a  considerable  excess  of  imports 
from  the  Antilles  beyond  the  wants  of  the  islanders;  these  were  taken  np 
in  part  by  ^e  Canadians,  and  the  rest  bartered  fox  other  oonmiodities 
with  the  New-En^anders.    From  ^e  details  thus  given  of  the  ordinaij 
traffic  of  Isle-Boyale,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  people  enjoyed  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  material  comfort :  such  was  not  the  case.     Most  of 
them  lived  a  life  of  constant  penury.    Those  of  them  who  strove  to  bet- 
ter their  condition  by  plying  extended  industry,  became  the  victims  of 
usury,  owing  to  ^e  advances  made  to  them  in  bad  seasons,  or  when  their 
floating  ventures  suffered  wreck  or  other  miscarriages,  or  salt  was  scaroe, 
as  well  as  dear.    Industrials  who  have  to  pay  ordinarily  from  20  to  25 
per  cent,  a  year  for  advances,  must  ever  be  on  the  veige  of  absolute  in- 
solvency ;  and  thus  he  who  loans  as  well  as  he  who  borrows,  may  be  in- 
volved at  last  in  common  ruin. 

The  civil  government  of  Isle-Boyale  and  of  St.  John's  Island  (Prince 
Edward's)  was  modelled  on  that  of  Canada.     The  commandant^  like  the  * 
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^ovinior  of  Lo]iiirf«iia^  wm  «iiber£ttate  ia  the  govenior-gtiieral 
aii^^bed.    Fetidalfty»  Mmmm[  iolMdveed  to  Ide-Soyale,  as  the 
Teiunl  ta  eoiiBtitate  any  aeJgiiiorieB  thore. 

Vlid  le-lbvMhr  of  Ide*Boj«le  was  raoooedel  as  oommandant  hjVL, 
St  CMda.  lb  1620,  Mr.  Rlehard  was  nwmiaMed  British'  govanior  of 
Aeadiaand  Newfirnndland.  Jealous  of  Had  inteiooivse  of  his  snlgeots 
wHfr  tke  people  of  Isle^Boyale,  he  issued  aa  arhitraiy  ediet  against  it 
He  also  required  the  men  of  French  rape  under  his  jurisdiotion  to  take 
airosdi  of  aHegisnoe  to  Ihe  British  king^iritiiitt  fimr  months.  M.  St. 
•Ofide  interposed,  and  admonished  the  parties  thus  put  under  oompuLdon) 
that  if  they  conformed,  they  would  soon  be  obliged  to  forego  their  retigibn, 
and  that  their  children  would  be  taught  to  renounce  it.  TheBritiah,  he 
iiitiher  iM  them,  would  enslavet  tho0&  who  yielded;  adding,  that  even 
Vmid^'hiigdenotB  wove  shunned  by  British  protestants,  Ae.  The  itkm^ 
bitants  (wiser  than  thdr  adviser)  contented  themselveB  witii  rettiAdin||' 
Mr.  Bichard,  that  they  had  decided  to  remain  in  the  country  only  on 
•condition  of  having  their  nationality  reelected ;  that  their  presence  in 
the  island  was  advantageous  to  its  new  masters,  in  this  respect, 
if  for  no  other,  that  it  was  out  of  regard  for  the  French  residents 
^hat  the  Mic-Hacs  and  other  aborigines  let  the  English  live  in  repose, 
ihey  being  allies  of  the  French  only  and  averse  to  English  ways :  finally, 
that  if  these  two  antipathies,  civilised  and  savage,  conjoined  against  Bri- 
tish domination,  it  might  be  imperilled  by  them  some  day.  Mr.  Bichard, 
moved  or  not  by  these  comdderations,  took  alarm  on  hearing  that  M.  de 
St.  Ovide  had  made  arrangements  to  receive  all  deserters  from  Acadia 
and  Newfoundland  in  St.  John's  Isle,  and  gave  up  his  project  of  enforced 
Anglification. 

The  island  just  named,  discovered  in  1497  by  Gabot,  lies  in  the  gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence;  it  extends,  from  E.  to  W.  in  a  somewhat  curvilinear 
shape  and  is  about  134  mileelong ;  its  area  2160  square  miles ;  in  breadth 
it  varies,  from  1  mile  only  to  34  miles.  It  is  separated  from  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  by  Northumberland  Strait,  which  in  the  narrowest 
parts  is  hardly  more  than  ten  miles  wide.  Its  soil  is  fertile,  and  there 
are  good  pasture-lands  in  it.  Till  times  posterior  to  that  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  its  merits  had  been  overlooked.  In  1719,  a  company 
was  formed  in  France,  in  view  of  clearing  the  interior  and  estab- 
lishing fisheries  on  the  coasts.  This  project  was  bom  of  John  Law's 
speculations,  when  the  Mississippi  bubble  was  blown  so  disastrous^ 
for  France.  The  count  de  St.  Pierre,  premier  groom  of  the  chamber 
to  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  was  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise.    The 
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king  oonoeded  to  him,  along  with  the  iale  of  St  John,  the  M i^gda- 
kn  group,  and  Ifiecoii.  UnhappOy,  penonal  interart,  irhich  had 
Int  bron^t  the  aflsoeUtes  together,  getting  miBdireeted,  all  the  parties 
wanting  to  be  directors  withoat  needfiil  ezperienoe  in  hnsineaB,  a  fiJl  out 
took  place,  and  the  projeot  M  to  the  ground.  St  Jdin'a  Lde  theo  ftSk 
into  the  oUivion  whence  it  had  been  drawn  momentarily;  and  therein 
remained  till  the  year  1749,  when  a  nnmber  of  Aoadians,  evading  the 
Britiah  yoke,  began  to  settle  there.* 

*  Thia  island  contains  965,000  acres  of  excellent  land,  so  free  from  stone  aa 
act  to  yield  sufficient  for  building  purposes.  It  contains  6T  townships,  with 
abont  70,000  inliabitants.  It  forms  a  separate  gOTemment.  TIm  whole  area 
of  the  island  exceeds  1,000,000  acres ;  and  as  there  are  no  rery  lofty  monntaias, 
there  are  abundance  of  wood  and  many  little  lakes  and  streams ;  it  is  fertile  and 
inhabitable  throughout  The  climate  is  softer  and  milder  than  that  of  Canada, 
without  the  fogs  of  Kewfoundland  and  Kora  Scotia;  and  the  health  and  loa- 
gCTity  of  the  inhabitants  are  remarkable."    Judge  Hauburtoi.— ^. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

LAW'S  8YSTB1C-CX)NSPIBACY  OF  THE  NATCHEa&-171S-17a. 

Votteetof  LoniiliiiA  And  iti  InluMtanti.— U.  Croiat's  monopolj.— CiTil  goremment  ra-eon* 
•tftvted.— LAContnmo  de  PArto  introdaoed  aa  a  legal  code.— AbortlTe  attempt!  to  origlnato 
s  trade  with  New  lIezioo.^1^aAo  among  the  aboriginal  tribes,  shnred  with  the  Britiih 
•edonlats.— Hie  Natehea  tribe  eztenninated  by  the  Frenoh.— X.  Croiat  thiowa  np  hia  t»* 
'ding  priTilegea  in  diagnat;  they  «re  tnuiafiBiTed  to  the  Weatem  Company,  aa  re-inatitated 
in  fliTor  x>f  John  Law  and  others.— Notioea  of  this  adTentnrer;  riae,  progreai,  and  iUl  of 
hia  banking  and  ooloniaing  achemea,  known  aa  the  MlaBlaBippi  ayatem.— Peisonal  ohangea 
in  the  colonial  adminiatralion.— New  Orieana  ibnnded,  in  1718,  by  X.  de  BienTllle.— New 
OfganisaAlon  of  the  pioTlnoial  goyenunent.— Imndgratlon  of  the  Weat  India  Company'a 
ooloniata;  the  miaerable  flite  of  moat  of  them«— Notioea  of  diTOis  Franoh  aettlementa.— 
War  between  Franoe  and  Spain;  Ita  origin  and  oovne.— Capture  and  re-oaptnre  of  Pen- 
aaoola.— At  the  peaoe,  the  latter  reatored  to  Spain.— Beoompenaea  to  the  Looiaianian  mili- 
tary and  naval  olHoera.— Treatiea  with  the  Chiokaaawa  and  Natohei.— Hnrrioane  of  Sept. 
.13, 1732.— CharloToix  reoommenda  miariona,  and  hia  adrioe  ia  adopted.— Lonlafautian  trade 
tranaftrred  to  the  Company  of  the  Indies,  after  the  ooUapse  of  Law'a  company.— If. 
rerrier,  a  naral  llentenant,  appointed  goyemor  of  the  provlnoe.— Xoat  of  the  aboriginal 
.tribea  oonapire  to  exterminate  all  the  French  coloniata.— The  Natohea  perform  the  flrat  act 
of  thla  tragedy,  with  savage  dissimiilation  and  barbarity,  but  too  precipitately,  happily  for 
the  remainder  of  the  intended  victims.— Stem  reprisals  of  the  French.— A  fbw  condnding 
4fords  on  the  polity  of  the  West  India  Company  in  Louisiana;  whioh  is  lUn  to  render  up 
its  modem  privileges  therein  to  the  king. 

Whilst  Franoe  wis  engaged  in  fortifying  Cape-Breton,  the  most  adven- 
torons  of  her  people  were  extending  the  oolonication  of  those  immense 
r^ions  through  whidi  the  lower  Mississippi  flows.  As  the  &me  of  her 
name  was  first  sounded  in  the  &r  west  of  New  Franoe  by  bom  Canadians, 
the  most  oonspioaons  personages  who  now  figored  on  the  scene  in  Louisiana 
were  also  natiyes  of  the  Laurentian  provinoes. 

The  seoond  site  chosen  for  a  head  settlement  of  Louisiana,  served  its 
purpose  no  better  than  the  first.  Mobile  was  soonfound  to  be  as  unsuit- 
4ible  as  Bilozi ;  and  the  colonists  were  remoyed  from  tiie  latter  to  the  Isle 
Dauphine,  which  D'lberville  had  named  Massacre  Island,  owing  to  the 
number  of  human  bones  he  found  there,  scattered  about  This  hapless 
island  is  little  more  than  a  laige  sand-bank,  but  it  was  selected  for  its 
seaward  position,  and  from  its  containing  a  good  hayen. 

We  had  occasion  to  mention,  incidentally,  in  one  of  our  preceding 
pages,  the  name  of  Antoine  Crozat.*  He  had  been  a  successful  merchant, 

•  This  millionnaire  wag  ennobled  afterwardg,  as  MarquiB  da  Ohitel.  There  is 
an  elementary  work  on  geography,  compiled  expressly  for  the  ase  of  a^danghter 
of  that  financier,  by  the  abb^  Le  Fran9ois,  and  known  to  most  French  academies, 
in  former  times,  as  the  "  Geographic  de  Orosat "    Did,  <Ut  JMes.— B. 
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and  now  held  a  high  offioe  in  the  dq^urtment  of  fininoeB  at  Paris.    In 
1712,  he  obtained  ftom  the  oonrt  a  patent  tsm  exehunye  mining  in 
Looiaianay  with  a  monopoly  for  sixteen  yean  of  the  whok  trade  of  tlint 
eolony,  the  king  reaerving  to  himself  its  oivil  and  military  goTernmettl 
M .  de  la  Mothe  had  jnst  been  nominated  governor,  in  place  of  the  deeeiaed 
M.  de  Mays ;  M.  DadoB,  present  oommiMair eorc^cmiiateifr,  i^ladi^ 
M.  d'Artegnette,  who  had  returned  to  Franoe.    A  superior  oounoi],  of 
two  members  and  a  recorder,  with  power  to  add  to  its  numbers,  was  con- 
alitated  for  three  years,  with  jurisdicrtion  civil  and  criminal.  Itsjurii^ini- 
dence  was  to  be  that  known  as  the  Coutume  de  Paris,  no  other  b^g  then 
reecgnised  in  Near  Franoe. 

M.  de  la  Mothe-OadiUao,  whom  M.  Orosat  had  conjoined  with  him  io 
canying  out  his  trading  enterprises,  did  not  reach  the  cdony  till  1713.. 
The  douUe  duties  he  had  undertaken  to  perform  were  ineoiaistant  in 
nature  with  each  other ;  and  their  conjunction  was  of  evil  auguiy  for  the 
colony.  On  his  arrival  he  found  the  inhabitants  leading  a  wretehed 
existence  in  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world,  for  want  of  a  circula- 
ting medium,  and  means  for  disposing  of  their  produce.  Th^  governor 
turned  his  first  attention  to  the  formation  of  commercial  reiations  with 
the  ndghboring  American  settlements,  espenally  those  bebuging  to  Spain. 

With  this  view,  he  despatched  a  vessel,  hiden  with  merdiandhns,  to 
Vera  Gnu.  The  viceroy  of  Mexico,  faithfol  to  the  exclusive  system  of 
his  nation  and  tiie  times,  ordered  the  vessel  away.  Oadillao,  not  disoounged^ 
made  a  seoond  attempt  by  means  of  M.  Jucbereau  de  St.  Denis,  one 
of  the  hardiest  Canadian  adventurers  of  the  day,  and  a  reaidcsit  of 
Louisiana  during  fourteen  previous  years. 

While  thus  seeking  a  trade  with  Mexico,  the  governor  courted  a  tnAc 
in  peltry  with  the  Natohei  and  oiher  tribes  of  the  Missimippi,  among, 
whom  his  agents  found  Tiiginians  already  resorting,  partfy  for  the  same 
purpose,  partly  for  courting  alliances  of  the  savages  for  British  intiwerts. 
The  French,  on  their  side,  pursued  the  like  poUey;  and  a  perilous  mUij 
of  the  two  races  of  cdonists,  temporarily  convenient  but  peDnaaently 
hivtful,  forthwith  avoee  in  the  southern  coloniea  of  France  and  BriitaBn^ 
such  as  had  kng  existed  in  other  parts  of  the  continent.  Thnstthe 
Alabamians,  the  Chootas,  and  other  tribes,  become  inimical  to.tfie 
Oandiiiians,  foil  upon  tbrir  settfaments  and  eommitted  great  ravages; 
iddle  the  NaMieB,in  1716,  qiiiited  against  the  Fnndi,  ware  oa  the  p^nt 
of  exterminating  them  by  a  suddenly  inflicted  bbw.  Detected  in  tlieir 
plot,  M.  de  Bienville  entered  their  country  and  forced  them  to  be  so  snJ^ 
misaive  as  to  build,  under  his  orders,  a  fortress  tar  a  Frspoh  gaaiaon,. 
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intended  as  a  post  of  obeervatioii.  Tins  post,  oaildd  Fort  Boealie^in 
oompliment  to  Madame  Pontehartrain,  was  ereeted  on  a  Uvff  of  tfie 
HfiwiflBippL 

In  1715,  H.  de  -Tisn^  laid  liie  Ibondations  of  NachHoehes,  on  the 
jrig^t  bank  of  the  Bed  Kyer.  At  this  time,  Lonialaiiian  trade  was  any- 
thing  but  flourishing  in  the  hands  of  Orosat  and  his  i^nts.  Before  his 
monopoly  began,  the  inhabitants  of  Mobile  and  Isle-Danphine  exported 
provisions,  wood,  and  peltry,  to  Franoe,  Pensaeola,  Martinique,  and  St. 
Domingo ;  receiving  in  return  articles,  for  barter  with  the  natives,  with 
odier  needM  commodities  and  luxuries.  Croaat's  monopoly  put  a  stop 
to  his  unshackled  intercourse.  Ships  f^m  the  Antilles^ceased  to  frequent 
the  port.  Private  diips  were  prohibited  from  going  to  Pensaeola^  whence 
the  colonists  bad  derived  all  their  specie :  whatever  overplus  produce  they 
had,  they  were  obliged  to  sell  to  Crosat's  agents  at  such  priees  as  the 
latter  chose  to  put  upon  them.  The  rates  of  their  tariff  for  peltry  were 
flzed  so  low,  that  the  hunters  preferred  to  send  them  to  Canada,  or  to  the  a 
British  colonies.  Instead  of  imputing  the  evil  plight  of  his  affairs,  the 
necessary  result  of  such  injustice,  to  his  own  purblind  poUqf,  M.  Groaat 
complained  to  the  ministry  against  other  parties,  as  the  cause  of  it  all  ^ 
but  finding  that  no  attention  was  paid  to  him,  and  that  he  was  not  able 
to  iorm  an  arrangement  with  the  Mexicans  to  take  his  goods  for  supplies 
of  the  precious  metals,  he  threw  up  his  patent  in  disgust,  and  it  was  soon 
afterwards  handed  over  to  the  dii^  director  of  the  renovated  company 
of  the  French  West  Indies.  [This  was  the  famous  John  Law,  of 
l^annston.'i' J 

From  the  time  of  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  who  visited  the  Mississq^an 
rqpon  in  1539,  it  had  become  a  fond  tradition  that  its  subsoil  abounded 
in  gold  and  silver.  D'lberviUe's  reports  bad  ktterly  tended  to  confirm 
these  time-honoured  illusions.  Law,  confiding  in  the  reaUty-  of  Louisianian 
wealth  or  not,  now  determined  to  turn  the  popular  belief  to  amount.  He 
began  by  f<Nrming  a  bank  of  circulation  in  Paris  (the  first  known  to 
Franoe),  with  a  capital  of  forty  million  livres.  Having  agratiated  him- 
self with  the  regent  duke  of  Orieans  (being  an  accOTpHshed  man,  of 

*  In  mach  of  this  .chapter,  the  editor  has  had  xeoonrse  to  Tarioos  anthoiities 
ffif^mo^iot  the  particolArs  in  it  regarding  Law's JBank^d  the  MlBsiMippi  scheme. 
This  is  stilted.  If  only  in  Justice  to  M.  Gamean.  Law,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
able,  and  not  the  least  honest  financiers  of  his  thne,  aspired  to  the  honor  of 
fM&diiig  a  aatiioaal  haak  in  France ;  thns  rivalling  his  oonntrjaaa,  William 
Psieiion,  the  projeetor  of  the  Bank  of  Bagland  and  the  Bank  of  Sco^^d. 
^w,  bom  in  icaig  was  son  of  a  goldsnith  in  Bdinhurgh.  He  died  pooi^  at 
Tsniee,  in  I729.«-B. 
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.courtly  nuumen),  he  obtaiQed  tlie  privikge,  fer  twenty  y^ve,  by  ediofes 
dAted  May  2nd  and  lOUi,  1716,  of  uBoing  notes  to  be  eaahed  at  «g^t 
with  speoie.  A  aoond  system  of  oiediti  mndh  wanted  in  Fraaoey  wirald 
have  resolted  from  this  enterprise,  had  its  operations  been  kept  within 
the  prescribed  bounds;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  intention 
of  its  projector  or  of  his  patrons  at  court.  It  was  but  a  plot-ba&oon  fer 
what  was  to  Mow. 

At  this  time  the  finances  of  France  were  in  a  deplorable  state.  BUk 
on  the  royal  tressury  were  n^tiable  at  only  half  their  n<»ninal  Tafaie. 
The  regent,  by  way  of  raising  funds,  created,  in  an  edict  dated  Ifarbh 
12, 1716,  a  chamber  of  inquest  for  the  prosecution  of  peculating  fimnen- 
genersl  and  others  suspected  of  having  become  too  rich  at  the  eqwnae  of 
Uie  state.  Several  of  these  were  condemned,  arbitrarily,  to  make  restitu- 
tions ;  but,  by  dexterous  evasions  or  collusions  with  their  prosecutors,  only 
a  small  sum  was  realised  from  an  act  of  extra-l^gal  procedure,  bearing  the 
discredit  of  being  totaUy  opposed  to  legitimate  jurisprudence.  This  odious 
device  having  thus  practically  failed,  the  regent  was  well  disposed  to  fur- 
tiier  Law's  projects,  as  part  of  his  plan  was  to  take  in  exchange  for  the 
actions  of  his  bank  when  extended,  the  government  "  promises  to  pay," 
not  depreciated  by  60  per  cent.,  but  at  par.  Next  year.  Law  obtained, 
as  we  have  intimated  above,  titles  to  the  trading  and  mining  monopoly 
in  Louisiana  renounced  by  Croiat,  also  the  dormant  privileges  of  the 
"  Oastor  "  or  Canada  Company,  fi>rmed  in  1710,  of  the  St  Domingo  asso- 
ciation (1698),  of  the  Senegal  and  Ouinea  Companies,  of  the  Chinese 
Company  (1700),  and  of  the  old  West  India  Company.  Whatever  advmn- 
tages  m^t  accrue  from  a  monopoly  of  trade  with  those  countries  were 
hypothecated  for  the  security  of  those  who  took  shares  in  an  association 
called  the"  Mississippi  Company,"  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  millions 
of  livres,  which  was  made  an  adjunct  of  the  bank. 

By  an  edict  dated  Deo.  4, 1718,  the  r^nt  erected  his  two-fold  esta- 
blishment as  the  Banque  Boyale,  or  State  Bank  of  France.  Dea  27, 
an  edict  prohibited  any  re-payment  of  more  than  600  livres  in  silver. 
This  made]  paper  that  was  out  all  the  more  needful  for  circulation,  and 
occaaoned  farther  emissions.  Yet  people  were  so  infatuated  as  to  con- 
tinue depositing  their  coined  money,  receiving  shares  and  bank-paper  in 
exchange.  By  Dec.  1, 1719,  there  were  640  million  livres  of  the  latter 
in  the  hands  of  the  public.  Dec.  11,  an  edict  was  issued,  prohibiting  the 
bank  oflicers  from  re-paying  more  than  300  livres  in  gold,  or  ten  in  silver, 
at  one  time.  Public  ccmfidence  now  began  to  give  way.  By  way  of  res- 
toring it,  the  chief  director.  Law,  was  nominated  controller-general  of  the 
royal  finances :  he  having  been  naturalised  on  renouncing  protestantism. 
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At  one  time,  when  public  madness  was  at  the  highest,  the  stock  of  the 
Missififflppi  Company  rose  in  price  to  2050  per  cent.;  and  150  million 
H^res  were  added  to  its  capital.  Bat,  when  the  tide  tamed,  their  nomi- 
nal yalae  sank  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  rose. 

In  1719-20  several  foreign  merchants  haying  obtained  large  quantities 
of  the  royal  bank  paper,  at  a  depreciated  rate,  contrived  to  obtain  specie 
for  them  at  the  institution,  and  thus  stripped  France  of  a  large  amount 
of  its  coin.  PubHo  discontent  was  now  rife,  and  the  regent,  to  appease 
it,  deprived  Law  of  his  post  in  the  finances,  but  continued  him  in  his 
situation  as  head  of  the  Bank  and  West  India  Company.  The  device 
was  now  resorted  to,  of  selling  parcels  of  land  in  Louisiana,  delivery  gua- 
ranteed by  the  company.  A  tract  of  one  square  league  was  rated  at  3000 
Uvres.  A  few  French  capitalists  thus  acquired  illusory  right  to  enormous 
expanses  of  wilderness.  To  people  these,  all  the  vagabonds  who  then 
infested  Paris  were  taken  up  and  placed  in  ward ;  the  streets  were  also 
cleared  of  public  women,  who  were  put  in  prison ;  both  species  of  colonists 
were  thus  detained  till  they  could  be  shipped.  By  and  by  the  archers 
(armed  police)  began  to  impress  honest  burgesses  and  respectable  artisans, 
in  view  of  obtaining  ransoms  for  their  release.  Their  Mends  rose  upon 
the  archers,  killed  some,  and  maltreated  others.  Impressment  of  the 
dtiiens  thereupon  ceased. 

An  edict  of  May  21, 1720,  ordained  that  a  monthly  reduction  should 
take  place  of  the  shares  and  notes  of  the  West  India  Company  and  Royal 
Bank.  This  edict  was  recalled  twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  but  too  late 
to  prevent  a  panic  and  a  run.  The  r^nt  dismissed  Law,  and  put  the 
bank  under  the  direction  of  the  duke  d' Antin  and  some  councillors  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris.  This  transference  did  not  still  the  storm  of  public 
indignation  against  Law,  who  took  refuge  in  the  Palais-Royal,  where  the 
regent  resided.  Crowds  broke  into  its  courts,  demanding  the  death  of 
<<  the  impostor  who  had  ruined  France."  The  people  being  driven  out  by 
force,  three  persons  were  crushed  in  the  passages.  Those  in  the  streets, 
seeing  Law's  carriage  pass  by,  roshed  upon  it,  thinking  he  might  be  with- 
in ;  but  finding  it  empty,  they  demolished  the  innocent  vehicle.^ 

*  The  premier  president  of  parliament  was  the  first  to  annoaDce  this  act  of 

popular  vengeance  in'  his  conrt,  which  he  did  in  the  following  impromptu 

couplet  :— 

**  Heoieiin,  xneBBienn !  bonne  nonyelle ; 
Le  caroaee  de  Law  est  rftdnite  en  oumelle." 

(Good  news,  mj  fHends!  Law's  ooaening  trioks 
Hare  nuule  his  ooeoh  be  smisbed  in  stioki.) 

Whereupon  all  the  members  rose,  in  great  joy ;  one  of  them  asking,  "  Have  tliej 
indeed  torn  Law  in  pieces?    J.-A.  Dulaubi  :  SUtoirt  de  Pom.— B. 

AA 
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The  regent  rightly  thinldng  Law's  life  not  safe  if  he  remained  any 
longer  in  Paris,  sent  him  to  one  of  the  royal  seats  in  the  ooiintij» 
Some  of  the  many  eoartiers  who  were  enriched  by  obtaining  bank  akarea 
from  him  and  selling  ont  in  time,  were  gratefnl  enough  to  find  meaaa 
for  getting  him  across  the  eastern  frontiers,  whereupon  he  found  an  ssj- 
lum  at  BmsBek,  leaving  a  nation  beggared  which  he  had  pretended  to 
enrich.  Shmtly  thereafter,  a  council  of  regency  was  holden,  in  whidi 
it  was  ascertained,  that  2,700,000,000  livres  in  bank-biUs  had  been  issued, 
1,200,000,000  of  which  amount  were  unsanctioned  by  any  royal  otdi- 
nance ;  but  which  the  regent  had  privately  empowered  Law  to  ioraa, 
(ostensibly,)  to  retrieve  the  credit  of  the  state.^ 

While  these  disastrous  speculations,  for  which  Louittana  was  made  a 
nominal  handle,  were  going  on,  a  change  of  administration  took  place  in 
the  colony ;  M.  de  la  Mothe-Oadillac  being  superseded  by  M.  de  Bien- 
ville, now  appointed  commandant^neral  of  the  province;  while  M. 
Hubert  superseded  M.  Dudos  as  oommUiaire^ardoMuUeur,  The  settle- 
ments  now  established  were  Bilozi  (once  more  the  oapital).  Mobile,  Nat- 
chei,  and  Nachitoches.  The  Isle-Dauphine  was  abandoned  perforce,  its 
haven  having  been  silted  up  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  for  Tlsle-anx* 
Yaisseauz.  It  now  began  to  be  thought  that  a  site  for  a  river-port,  rather 
than  a  sea-haven,  would  be  advantageous;  and  M.  de  Bienville  found 
what  he  considered  a  suitable  place  about  100  miles  up  the  Mississippi. 
In  1718,  he  went  thither  with  some  carpenters  and  smuggling  salters,  and 
laid  the  first  planks  of  a  village  in  marshy  ground, — ^a  Canadian  thus 
founding  the  western  capital  of  the  United  States.  He  named  the  plaoe 
New  Oblxans,  in  honor  of  the  regent  of  France,  and  ai^inted  M.  de 
Pailloux  to  take  charge  of  it ;  but  the  seat  of  government  was  not  trasa- 
ferred  thither  till  the  year  1723. 

When  the  re-constituted  West  India  Company  (Law's)  took  possesrion 
of  the  colony,  Bienville  was  continued  in  office,  and  constituted  the  com- 
pany's resident  director ;  and  other  appointments  were  made.  In  spring, 
1718,  eight  hundred  persons,  including  the  impressed  colonists  mention- 
ed  above,  were  embarked  in  three  ships  at  La  Roohelle,  and  despatched 
to  Louisiana.  Several  gentlemen  and  retired  milttaiy  officers  came  along 
with  this  rabble ;  Hie  regent  having  promised  to  invest  them  with  colonial 
dukedoms,  marquisates,  countships,  &c.  To  Law  himself  was  assigned 
an  estate,  four  square  leagues  in  extent,  at  Arkansas,  which  was  consti- 

*  The  above  account  of  the  MiBsissippi  scheme,  which  preladed  the  South  Sea 
bubble,  blown  in  England  nearly  at  the  same  time,  is  taken  partlj  from 
Dulaubb's  History  of  Paris,  and  other  well-accredited  French  sources.— ^. 
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iutisd  80  a  duohj,  for  peopling  which  he  galhered  1,500  Genaans  and 
^rOTOb^Qk  as  his  vassak.  He  intended  to  send  6,000  more,  but  wa» 
ixrevented  by  tibe  sadden  collapse  of  his  syBtem.  Of  the  first-mentioned 
band,  numbers  dispersed  before  the  time  of  embarkation  at  Lorient ;  and 
the  rest  were  not  shipped  till  the  year  1721,  when  they  were  despatched 
by  the  other  directors  of  the  West  India  Oompany.  Packed  in  the 
transports  pell-mell,  they  were  disgorged  from  them  on  the  strand  at 
Bilosd,  where  no  preparation  had  been  made  to  reoeiye  them.  There 
were  no  proper  means  of  transport  there,  to  oonyey  them  np  the  river  or 
elsewhere ;  provisions  ffdled ;  some  found  means  to  support  life  by  gather- 
ing shell'fish,  but  in  the  end,  more  than  600  perished  of  hunger.  A 
company  of  Swiss  soldiers,  with  its  officers,  escaped  the  general  calamity 
by  marching  off  bodily  to  Carolina. 

Although  the  West  India  Company  had  exerted  a  disturbing,  not  a 
quickening  influence  on  the  colony,  it  still  used  the  exorbitant  powers 
gtented  to  its  expelled  chief.  The  monopoly  had  already  cost  25  millions. 
**  The  company's  administrators,''  says  Baynal,  "  who  made  those  enor- 
mous advances,  had  the  silly  pretension  to  direct  in  Paris  enterprises 
which  could  rightly  be  shaped  in  the  New  World  only.  From  their 
bureaus  they  laid  out  the  course  to  be  followed  by  every  colonist,  in  a 
way  subservient  to  their  own  monopoly,  and  to  that  only.  To  hide  the 
deplorable  state  of  the  settlements  from  the  public  eye,  they  made  no 
scruple  to  intercept  letters  sent  home  by  the  sufferers." 

The  resident  authorities  had  demanded  a  large  immigration  of  agricul' 
tnral  settlers;  but  besides  that  France  was  not  over  populated  after  the 
exhausting  wars  it  had  gone  through,  its  feudal  system  put  obstadee  in  the 
way  of  such  a  transfer  of  human  muscles  and  sinews.  The  nobility, 
landed  gentry,  and  clergy,  whose  hierardis  were  chiefis  in  the  government, 
and  principal  lords  of  the  soil,  were  noways  inclined  to  make  a  present 
to  the  New  World  of  those  rural  vassals  who  made  thdr  possessions  worth 
the  having.  Neither,  at  any  thne,  were  the  peasantry  of  France  inclined 
lo  leave  their  native  country  for  Ametica. 

Nevertheless,  the  ill-directed  attempts  at  extended  colonisation  in 
recent  years  Were  not  entirely  wiAaut  some  favorable  results;  and  from 
this  time  forward,  the  possession  of  Louisiana  was  secured  to  Ac  mother 
country.  Besides  the  fiVe  chief  settlements  dready  enumerated,  the 
foundations  of  others  were  laid  at  Tasous,  B&ton-Bouge,  Bayagalous, 
Bcores^Blancs,  Polnte-Co^pde,  Biviftre-Noire,  PaAa-Ogoulas,  iind  some 
even  towards  the  Illiriois.  These  nuclei  of  as  many  colonies  wfere  Widely 
spread,  but  most  of  them  attuned  prosperity. 
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While  the  projects  of  Law  irere  dmning  France  of  the  "mnewB  of 
war,"  hostilities  suddenly  broke  out  wit&  Spain  in  an  nnexpcMrted 
manner.  This  was  occasioned  through  a  consplraoy,  got  up  by  Oardinal 
Alberoni,  prime-minister  of  Spain,  the  abb^  Porto-Gairero,  and  some 
French  intriguers,  including  the  Cardinal  de  Polignac  and  the  Duo  de 
Maine,  a  bastard  son  of  Louis  XIY.  The  olject  in  Tiew  was  to  deprive 
the  duke  of  Orleans  of  the  regency  of  France,  and  confer  it  on  Philip  V, 
Bourbon  king  of  Spain.  Its  detection  was  followed  by  a  revolt  of  some 
of  the  nobles  in  Brittany;  five  of  whom  were  oaptally  punished,  and 
others  exiled. 

The  regent^  early  in  1719,  declared  war  against  Spain,  which  had  not 
a  single  ally,  and  had  both  France  and  Britain  to  encounter  as  ene- 
mies, on  land  and  sea.  Marshal  Berwick  (illegitimate  son  of  James  H) 
invaded  Spain  with  a  French  army;  the  British  beat  the  Spanish  fleets 
at  sea ;  and  an  expedition,  commanded  by  M.  de  Oh&teauguay,  with  a 
land-force  of  French  soldiers,  Canadians  and  savages,  aided  by  thvge 
ships  of  war,  under  M.  de  S^rigny  invested  and  took  Pensaoola,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance*  But  in  June,  the  same  year,  the  Spaniards  seEut 
sufficient  forces  to  re-take  the  place,  and  M.  de  Gh&teauguay  had  to 
deliver  it  up. 

The  viceroy  of  Mexico,  encouraged  by  this  re-capture,  resolved  to 
expel  the  French  from  the  seaboard  of  the  Gulf.  Accordin^y,  he  des- 
patched Bon  Oarascora,  who  had  re-taken  Pensaoola,  to  attack  the  French 
at  risle-Dauphine  and  Mobile ;  but  he  was  repulsed  in  both  places  by 
Messrs.  YilinviUe  and  S^rigny. 

The  colonists  once  more  turned  their  eyes  on  Pensaoola,  the  perma- 
nent possession  of  which  they  had  long  coveted.  Commodore  Desnots 
arriving  with  five  ships  of  war  at  the  Isle-Bauphine,  a  council  of  war 
was  called,  and  it  was  decided  to  attack  that  settlement  by  sea  and  land. 
September  17,  1719,  Desnots  forced  a  passage  into  [the  harbor,  and 
captured  the  Spanish  vessels  moored  inside.  M.  de  Bienville,  with  a 
land-force,  assailing  the  defensive  works  of  the  town,  it  was  surrendered 
next  day.  The  French  took  1200  to  1500  prisoners,  and  dismantled 
the  works  all  but  the  chief  fort,  leaving  in  it  a  small  garrison. 

After  this  exploit^  the  ministry  accorded  honors  and  promotions  to 
those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  (chiefly  Canadians)  in  the  wars 
of  the  colony.  As  Louisiana  owed  its  foundation  to  them  at  first,  so  to 
them  was  its  conservation  due.  Messrs.  Bienville,  S^rigny,  Saint-Denis, 
YilinviUe,  and  GhlUeauguay,  were  the  chief  parties  whose  merits  were 
thus  practically  ncknowledged. 
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The  Spanisli  government  aoon  grew  tired  of  causeless  hostilities,  by 
which  the  nation  gained  no  credit  and  reaped  no  advantage.  As  peace 
was  signed  February  17, 1720,  and  France  declared  war  January  2, 1719, 
it  was  well  that  what  ought  to  have  had  no  beginning,  had  so  prompt  an 
ending.  Alberoni,  the  causer  of  all  the  mischief,  was  expelled  from  Spain: 
In  terms  of  a  stipulation  in  the  treaty,  Pensacola  was  restored  to  the 
Spaniards. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  colonists  constrained  the  Chickasaws  and  the 
Natchez,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  armed  force  being  absent  to 
commit  depredations,  into  terms  of  peace. 

On  the  12th  September,  1722,  a  hurricane  passed  over  the  colony, 
leaving  death  and  desolation  behind  it.  The  waves  of  the  seaboard,  driven 
inland  to  an  immense  distance,  flooded  the  country  and  washed  away 
most  of  Biloxi  and  New  Orleans. 

Up  to  this  time,  no  proper  provision  had  been  made  for  the  cure  of 
souls  in  Louisiana.  The  pious  Charlevoix,  after  viatingthe  colony,  and 
remarking  this  want,  called  the  attention  of  the  court  to  it  in  1723  ; 
urging  upon  the  ministry,  that  "  the  conversion  of  the  American  aborigines- 
was  always  the  chief  motive  of  the  kings  of  France,  for  extending  their 
domination  in  the  New  World ;  while  the  experience  of  neartytwo  centu- 
ries had  proved,  that  the  surest  means  of  securing  native  attachment  to 
the  French  was  to  impart  to  the  savages  with  whom  they  had  to  do  the 
€h)spel  of  Christ.  Independent  of  the  spiritual  fruit  thence  resulting,  it 
was  important  for  worldly  polity's  sake  that  the  presence  of  a  missionary 
among  each  of  the  tribes,  whose  character  the  natives  must  needs  respect, 
to  watch  and  report  any  intrigues  against  the  French  going  on,  was  as 
efifective  as  a  garrison  of  observation,  and  far  cheaper  to  the  state."  This 
last  consideration  was  doubtless  that  which  had  most  weight  with  the 
irreligious  majority  of  the  Regent's  cabinet,  which  responded  forthwith  to 
the  call  made  upon  it,  by  sending  out  a  number  of  Capucins  and  Jesuits 
to  "  evangelize  the  savages,''  (and  dispose  them  to  be  regardful  of  t*rench 
interests.) 

M.  Perrier,  nominated  to  supersede  M.  de  Bienville,  arrived  in  Octo- 
ber, 1726.  The  colony  was  then  in  a  tranquil  state,  both  as  to  its  inter- 
ior and  exterior  relations ;  but  in  the  latter  r^ard  a  storm  against  it  was 
arising.  The  aborigines  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  who  in  general  received 
the  first  visit  of  the  Europeans  with  favor  or  in  a  neuti^l  spirit,  finding 
that  in  proportion  as  they  extended  their  settlement  the  former  paid  less 
and  less  regard  to  native  rights  or  pretensions — the  tribes  of  the  regions 
between  the  Ohio  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  now  all  ready,  we  say,  at 
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abort  notioa  or  none,  to  take  up  anus  against  those  wliom  they  kMikod 
upon  as  interloping  nsoipers.  Add  to  this  feelbg  of  enmitj  to  Bvio- 
pesos  in  general  among  the  several  tribes,  the  ohanoes  presented  of  finaDj 
overooming  in  detail  the  oommon  enemy,  with  present  advantages  super- 
added, through  the  politioal  and  trading  riyahus  of  the  men  of  BritiA 
and  Fxenoh  raoe  settled  in  or  frequenting  a  oonntiy  which  was  not  tbeiis 
by  natnral  ri^i  For  reasons  good  or  bad,  we  repeat,  the  Chiokasmws 
had  beoome  in  the  south-west,  relatiYely  to  the  French  and  British  oofen- 
ists,  what  the  Iroquois  were  in  the  north-east  of  the  upper  continent  of 
America.  The  result  was,  at  the  present  time,  a  conspiracy  to  fall  ub** 
wares  upon  the  French,  and  massacre  them  all  at  a  pieoonoerted  si^ial 
given.  The  Chickasaws,  the  only  people  of  the  Louisianian  tribes  whom 
the  French  had  not  been  able  to  render  favorable,  if  prime  movera  in  the 
plot,  were  not  to  be  alone  in  carrying  it  out,  for  all  the  other  tribes,  with 
the  ezoeption  of  the  Arkansas,  the  Illinois,  and  the  Tonicas,  (friends  of 
the  French  and  not  let  into  the  secret)  were  in  league  with  the  Chiobi- 
saws,  to  compass  the  perdition  of  the  province. 

The  colonists  were  felicitating  themselves  on  the  calm  that  reigned 
around  them,  when  a  selfish  demonstration  of  the  Natchez,  in  rash  anti- 
cipation of  the  intended  catastrophe,  became  the  means  of  averting  it,  bat 
only  to  a  limited  extent  A  bai^,  filled  with  provisions  and  merchand- 
ise for  the  use  of  the  people  at  the  prindpal  colonial  establishment  among 
these  savages,  was  eagerly  coveted  by  them  on  its  arrival  To  pave  the 
way  to  its  seizure,  they  got  up  a  hunting  party  pretending  that  they 
wanted  to  procure  game  for  M.  de  Chepar,  the  governor,  to  feast  the 
party  who  had  come  with  the  stores  for  his  people.  Having  procured 
from  the  latter  guns  and  ammunition  for  the  use  allied,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  28th  day  of  November,  1729,  they  were  swarming  about  the 
pUce,  preparing  as  they  said  to  take  to  the  woods;  but  previously  sound- 
ing a  chaunt,  in  affected  honor  of  the  governor's  guests,  which  proved  to 
be  a  song  of  death.  At  a  signal  given  by  the  chief  of  the  Natches,  who 
caUed  himself  a  descendant  of  the  Sun,  three  shots  were  fired,  as  a  preli- 
minary ;  and  then  his  men  scattered  about  the  town,  fell  upon  the  French 
nearest  to  them,  and  in  a  few  minutes*  time  two  hundred  men  were 
butchered  in  the  fort  or  near  their  dwellings.  Only  about  a  score  of  the 
male  colonists,  with  a  few  of  their  negroes,  several  of  the  former  more  or 
less  seriously  hurt,  contrived  to  escape.  Sixty  women,  150  children,  and 
most  of  the  blacks,  were  made  captive.  Several  of  the  prisoners  were 
afterwards  tortured  to  death. 

While  the  slaughter  was  in  progress,  the  Natchez  chief  was  seated 
under  the  Company's  tobacco-shed,  taking  things  very  coolly.     The  head 
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•of  M.  de  Ghepsr — ^who  during  life  reposed  unlimited  faith  in  his  mur- 
derers— ^was  brought  in ;  abo,  in  sncoession,  those  of  his  officers,  and  set 
in  a  ghastly  row.  The  heads  of  the  oommonaltj  were  pitched  into  a  pile 
andiscriminatelj.  The  first  onslaught  over,  refugees  were  sought  out 
firom  their  hiding-plaoes.  Pr^nant  women  were  ripped  np;  and  the 
cries  of  children  stilled  with  the  hatchet,  as  being  importunate  and  trouble- 
some to  the  slayers  of  their  parents.  The  persons  of  some  of  the  female 
victims  were  abused  preriously  to  their  immolation.  The  Natchez  butchers 
were  encouraged  to  proceed  with  predictions  that  the  victims  would 
not  be  ayenged  by  their  compatriots,  the  chief  assuring  his  men  that  the 
French  in  aU  parts  of  the  country  where  they  were  settled,  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  same  treatment  already ;  and  that  the  British  were  about  to 
take  their  place.* 

*  The  foregoing  narration  of  the  <'  plot  of  the  Natchez,"  is  translated  text- 
ually.  M.  Garnean,  in  summing  np  his  statements,  makes  the  following  strictures, 
which,  even  if  deserved,  are  certainly  out  of  place,  as  there  were  no  "  English 
colonists  "  located  within  sereral  hundred  miles  of  the  Louisianian  French  or 
of  the  aborigines  of  the  Mississippi,  so  early  as  the  year  1729 :  "  We  hare  seen 
with  what  jealousy  the  English  colonists  saw  the  French  settlements  extending 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  great  lakes ;  this  jealousy  had  no  bounds  when 
they  saw  the  French  take  possession  of  the  great  Mississippi  yalley.    They 
infused  distrust  and  hatred  of  the  French  in  the  sarage  mind ;  they  depicted 
them  as  greedy  traders,  who  would  soon  seise  the  whole  territory,  and  expel  the 
natives.    By  degrees,  fear  and  wrath  entered  the  hearts  of  the  natives,  naturally 
proud  and  ferocious ;  and  they  resolved  to  rid  themselves  of  encroaching  aliens, 
who  were  daily  extending  their  settlements."    M.  Garneau  has  omitted  to  state 
what  were  the  colonies  which  indulged  in  the  above  nefarious  diplomacy ;  also 
who  were  the  agents  employed  in  it  on  the  present  occasion.    He  has  also 
overlooked  a  passage  germane  to  the  subject  in  the  inaugural  discourse  deliv- 
ered before  the  "  Historical  Society "  of  Louisiana  by  the  President,  H.  A. 
BuUard,  Esq.,  Jan.  13,  1836  :  which  was  couched  in  these  few  pregnant  words: 
<(  The  massacre  of  the  French  by  the  Natchez,  which  led  to  the  extermination 
of  that  tribe,  was  provoked  by  the  atrocious  attempt,  by  the  commandant,  to 
destroy  their  village  at  St.  Catherines,  in  order  to  annex  the  land  to  his  own 
plantation."    Mr.  BuUard  added,  that "  Neither  the  French  nor  the  Spanish 
government  recognised  in  the  Indians  any  primitive  title  to  the  land  over  which 
they  hunted,  nor  even  to  the  spot  on  which  their  permanent  dwellings  were 
fixed.    They  were  often  grantees  of  land  for  very  limited  extents,  not  exceeding 
a  league  square,  covering  their  village.    They  were  sometimes  permitted  to  sell 
out  their  ancient  possessions,  and  had  a  new  locality  assigned  them.    Many 
titles  of  that  kind  exist  at  the  present  time,  and  have  been  subjects  of  judicial 
decision ;  but  the  policy  of  extinguishing  the  primitive  Indian  title,  as  it  is 
called,  by  purchase,  which  prevailed  universally  among  the  English  colonists, 
appears  to  have  been  wholly  unknown  to  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  Louis- 
iana."    Hittorictd  CoUectioru  of  Lauiwiana,  Part  I,  p.  20,  New  Tork,  1846.— J). 
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The  newB  of  this  maasacre  reached  New  Orleans,  December  2iid.      The 
goyemor,  M.  Perrier,  immediately  sent  an  officer  to  warn  tlie  coloiUBta 
on  both  aides  of  the  Mississippi  of  their  danger ;  and  to  observe  the  move- 
ments of  the  natiyes  in  the  surronnding  country.    But  the  precipitation 
of  the  Natchez  had  probably  retarded  rather  than  hastened  the  oonsmn- 
mation  of  the  general  massacre.     The  Chactas,  who  had  joined  in  the 
plot  only  for  the  sake  of  the  spoil  expected  to  accrue  by  pillaging  the 
colonial  establishments,  would  not  come  forward ;  or,  rather,  they  inclined 
to  join  the  French  in  avenging  it  on  their  common  enemies,  the  Natches. 
Other  tribes  implicated,  finding  the  colonists  on  their  guard,  also  held 
back.     The  Yasous,  not  so  prudent,  attacked  the  fort  erected  in  their 
territory,  and  killed  all  within,  17  persons.     The  entire  tribe  was,  in 
consequence,  exterminated.     The  Arkansas,  a  potent  nation,  always 
attached  to  the  French,  fell  upon  the  Corrois  and  the  Sioux,  both  parties 
to  the  conspiracy,  and  massacred  them  to  the  last  man.     These  reprisals, 
the  presence  of  a  corps  of  armed  men,  and  the  intrenchment  of  the  con- 
cessions of  land,  re-assured  the  colonists  of  their  future  safety ;  and  ens- 
bled  the  governor  to  send  Major  Loubois,  with  a  colonial  corps,  to  wage 
war  on  the  Natchez  territory ;  he  would  have  gone  thither  himselfy  but 
for  doubts  he  had  of  the  fidelity  of  the  blacks  at  New  Orleans.     He  was 
now  secure  of  the  alliance  of  the  Illinois,  the  Arkansas,  the  OffiigoulaSy 
the  Tonicas,  the  Naohitoches,  and  the  aid,  as  auxiliaries,  of  the  Ohactas* 
Louisiana  was  not  only  safe,  but  in  a  condition  to  turn  the  tables  upon 
its  enemy.     Unfortunately,  Loubois'  soldiers  were  an  undisciplined  and 
disorderly  band,  and  could  not  form  a  junction  with  M.  Lesueur  at  a  time 
and  place  appointed.     In  consequence,  the  latter,  at  the  head  of  700 
Chactas,  advanced  without  waiting  for  Loubois,  attacked  the  Natches, 
and  defeated  them.     The  surviving  Natchez  took  refuge  in  two  palisaded 
posts,  wherein  they  were  beleaguered  by  Loubois,  who  had  brought  four 
cannon  with  him ;  but  they  were  so  poorly  worked,  that  little  impression 
was  made  upon  the  Natchez's  defences.     The  Chactas,  wearied  with  the 
si^e,  threatened  to  withdraw ;  and  as  it  could  not  be  carried  on  without 
their  aid,  the  colonists  consented  to  raise  it,  upon  the  besi^ed  delivering 
up  the  women  and  children  of  the  colony  whom  they  had  kept  as  prisoners. 
This  termination  of  a  campaign  intended  to  wreak  signal  vengeance  on 
their  captors,  who  had  also  made  tli*  m  widows  and  orphans,  was  looked 
upon  as  little  better  than  a  defeat  by  the  men  of  the  colony ;  but  it  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  soldiery  sent,  added  to  the  impar 
tien6e  and  self-sufficiency  of  the  Chactas.     The  governor  had  to  explain 
this  at  head-quarters,  justifying  what  had  been  done  and  left  undone  by  the 
critical  circumstances  of  the  case.    Add  to  all,  that  the  Chiokasaws  were 
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still  dangerously  inimioal,  thougli  as  jet  oovertlj  only,  to  the  colonists, 
striying  to  detach  other  tribes  from  the  French  alliance;  while  on  the 
other  handy  the  Chactas,  although  earnestly  solicited  by  the  British, 
whose  oyertnres  were  accompanied  by  rich  presents,  refused  to  change 
sides,  and  swore  inviolable  fidelity  to  M.  Perrier. 

The  retreat  of  Loubois  greatly  emboldened  the  Natchez  tribes ;  but 
the  insolence  they  manifested  in  consequence  led  to  their  ruin.  The 
gOYcmor,  in  Bee.  1730,  formed  a  corps  600  strong,  at  Bayagoulas,  com- 
posed of  soldiers  from  France  and  colonial  militiamen ;  with  which  he 
asoended  the  riTcr  in  barges,  and  appeared,  January  20,  1731,  before  the 
two  forts  Loubois  had  failed  to  take.  Alarmed  at  their  appearance,  the 
Natchez  being  thus  taken  unawares,  and  few  in  number  at  the  time,  asked 
for  terms  of  surrender;  Perrier  detained  their  envoy.  The  besi^ed 
then  offered  to  leave  the  place  unarmed  if  their  lives  were  spared.  This 
was  agreed  to;  but  they  were  detained  as  prisoners,  all  but  twenty  who 
escaped ;  and  afterwards,  along  with  "  the  descendant  of  the  Sun,"  sent 
to  St.  Domingo  as  slaves.  This  chief  who  had  long  governed  the  Natchez 
nation,  died  at  Gapts  Frangais  a  few  months  afterwards.  The  fate  of  a 
personage  they  r^arded  as  a  kind  of  divinity  so  exasperated  his  subjects, 
that  they  flew  to  arms,  and  they  fbught  the  French  with  a  persevering 
courage  which  they  had  never  evinced  before.  After  some  minor  combats 
in  which  they  had  the  worst  of  it,  M.  St.  Denis  signally  defeated  them, 
all  their  chiefs  being  among  the  killed.  Those  who  escaped  this  route 
took  refuge  with  the  Ghickasaws ;  who,  in  adopting  them,  became  heirs 
of  the  hatred  of  their  nation  to  the  French,  and  vindicators  of  their 
wrongs. 

Thus  finished  a  war  which  led  to  a  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  the 
association  then  monopolising  the  trade  of  the  province  of  Louisiana.. 
The  West  India  Company,  long  defunct,  was  succeeded,  in  1723,  by  the 
Company  of  the  Indies,  with  the  duke  of  Orleans  for  governor,  and  a 
jurisdiction  extending  over  all  the  colonies  of  France,  whether  in  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America.  The  latter  association,  become  discredited  as  well 
as  impoverished  by  the  insurrection  of  the  savage  tribes, — suppressed 
without  much  of  its  aid,  thanks  to  the  energy  and  talent  of  M.  Perrot, 
— ^in  1731  gave  up  to  the  king  its  chartered  privileges  in  Louisiana  and 
the  Dlinois  counti^.  The  policy  of  the  Company  while  suzerain  in  the 
colony,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact,  that  in  order  to  put  in  its  interest  the 
governor  and  the  intendant,  it  granted  to  both  yearly  gratuities  (entered 
in  their  books,  still  extant),  also  allowed  them  a  percentage  on  whatever 
produce  was  sent  to  France.  Such  a  corrupt  system  could  network  well 
^iher  for  the  association  or  the  state ;  but  least  of  all,  for  colonial  benefit. 
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latter.  —Fort  Bt.  Frederic  ereoted  at  Crown-Point,  a  deputation  from  Kew  ^irgHiiil 
Taialj  reBBouftmtea  ai^ainat  tUa  atep.-^Loaa  of  the  CSbMieaM,  Frenoh  p— y  ahip,  ta  Aa 
JLaarentian  waton.— Death  of  M.  de  Vaadieoil;  hia  oharaoter.— IC.  de  TlnaiihaiMh^ 
appointed  govemor>genera],  with  M.  Dnpoia  aa  intendant— Death  of  M.  de  St.  Vallier« 
aeoond  bishop  of  Quebec;  diawnsions  among  his  clergy  about  the  interment  of  tala  corpaa, 
which  lead  to  a  complication  of  tronblea,  in  which  the  dvil  aathoritieB  take  part;  tiia  gav- 
emor  betraying  his  duty  to  the  state,  the  clergy  come  olT  with  flying  colors. — Beeall  of  M. 
Dnpay,  who  is  thus  made  a  scape-goat  by  the  French  ministry.— M.  Hocquart  nominaCed 
intendant— latoleranoe  of  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral  of  Quebec.— Mutations  In  tiw  «p^ 
copate  for  se?era]  years:  nominations  of  Messrs.  de  Momay,  Dosquet,  de  rAnbe-BirlH«b 
as  third,  fburth,  and  fifth  bishops;  appointment  and  settlement  of  M.  Pontbiiani  as  alzth 
prelate.— The  Outagamis'  hostiUtiea  ayenged  on  their  allies.— Travels  aad  discomeriee  of  fha 
Messrs.  V^rendrye,  in  search  of  a  route  to  the  Paciflc  Ocean :  -they  disoorer  the  Boakj 
Mountain  range.— Unworthy  treatment  experienced  by  the  fltmily.— Appearancee  of  war 
being  immineat,  M.  de  Beanhamais  takes  precautionary  measures,  and  reoomnwada  aaom 
to  be  adopted  by  the  home  authorities;  the  latter  (as  usual)  repel  or  neglect  hie  mndrngt, 
-Anecdote,  ailbcting  the  reputation  of  M.  Van  Benselaer,  of  Albany. 

We  now  lestune  the  annals  of  Canada  proper,  recommencing  a.  d.  1713. 
Under  the  sage  administration  of  the  marqnis  de  Yaudrenil,  the  coanfciy 
was  enjoying  a  state  of  peace  and  seonrity  at  least,  if  not  such  a  full 
measnre  of  prosperity  as  he  was  always  endeavoring  to  obtain  for  it.  In 
1714,  he  went  to  France,  leaving  those  whom  he  could  depend  apon 
in  charge  of  his  office,  and  did  not  return  till  after  the  demise  of  Ironis 
XIY,*  an  event  the  news  of  which  he  was  the  first  to  announce ;  vrhik 
his  first  public  act  after  he  arrived  was  to  proclaim  the  nominal  aooeasioa 
of  the  child-king,  Louis  XY,  and  the  formation  of  a  regency. 

The  accession  of  a  new  monarch  always  gives  rise  to  hopes  of  benefits 
to  accrue  from  the  change ;  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  colonistB 
of  New  France  may  have  had  their  ^pectations  raised  that  their  inteoceBts 
would  be  better  attended  to  by  the  new  rulers  than  the  old :  this  the 
rather,  because  their  governor-general  had  personal  interest  at  court  AL 
de  Yaudreuil,  evidently  believing  himself  that  a  new  era  was  about  to 
dawn,  earnestly  set  about  improving  the  governmental  institutions  of  his 

*  Sept.  1,  1716.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  great-grandsoD,  then  five  years 
old.— J5. 
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pfoyinoe,  and  patting  new  life  into  its  tradiiig  and  oiyil  relations.  The 
stnte  of  the  cuixenoy  first  called  for  his  attention.  He  had  been  able  to 
prooore  a  finandal  composition  with  the  home  government,  so  that  the 
.  state  paper-money  in  the  pnmnoe  (a  kind  of  exchequer-bills  drawn,  at 
▼arions  times,  on  the  royal  treasory)  shonld  be  redeemed  forthwith  in 
apeeie, — the  hold<»8  submitting  to  a  loss  of  5-8ths  of  its  nominal  yaloe. 
He  next  vindicated  his  own  paramount  authority  by  ordaining  that 
military  subalterns  should  send  regular  reports  to  him;  while  law  subal- 
terns were  to  communicate,  thenceforth,  directly  witii  the  royal  intendant, 
not  with  the  Snpreme  Oounoil  as  thitherto&re.  The  extension  of  pubho 
education,  up  to  this  period  supplied  gratuitously  by  the  Jesuits  and 
BeooUets  brethren,  was  an  object  of  the  governor's  special  solicitude  at 
tkis  time ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1722,  that  he  was  able  to  conjoin 
eight  secular  schoolmasters  with  the  ecclesiastical  teachers  already  at  work 
in  different  parts  of  the  countiy,  engaged  in  imparting  elementary 
instruction  to  the  children  of  the  humbler  colonists. 

The  imperfect  means  of  defence  at  command,  in  case  the  colony  were 
invaded  by  sea,  also  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  its  governor-general. 
La  1716,  he  pressed  this  point  strongly  on  the  attention  of  the  heedless 
regent  Orleans ;  intimating,  that,  Quebec  once  taken,  Canada  were  lost 
to  France.  No  regular  system  of  fortification  for  that  city  had  been 
entered  upon  till  the  year  1702,  when  some  works  were  begun,  after  a 
plan  traced  by  M.  Levasseur.  In  1711-12,  other  defences,  planned  by 
M.  de  Beaucourt,  were  added :  but  still  the  line  of  defence  was  of  an 
imperfect  character ;  and  this  it  was  which  made  M.  de  Yaudreuil  so 
earnest  that  the  works  should  be  improved  and  extended.  At  length,  in 
1720,  the  home  government  having  approved  of  the  plan  for  further 
fortifying  Quebec,  by  M.  Chaussegros  de  L^ry,  the  needftd  works  were 
proceeded  with.  Two  years  afterwards,  it  was  ordained  that  the  city  of 
Montreal  should  be  walled  and  bastioned;  but  this  had  to  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  residents,  the  home  government  pleading  inability  to 
defray  the  cost. 

At  this  date,  the  colony  was  already  divided  into  three  distinct  govern- 
ments, namely,  those  of  Quebec,  Three  Rivers  and  Montreal ;  but  no 
regular  subdivisions,  civil  or  parochial,  had  been  properly  fixed.  The 
whole  colonial  territory  was  at  length  (1721-2)  parcelled  into  82  parishes ; 
48  of  which  were  ascribed  to  the  northern  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
34  to  its  southern  side.  Bay  St  Paul  and  Ejunouraska  were  the  east- 
ernmost; risle  du  Pads,  the  most  western  parish  of  the  whole.  This 
acrangement  was  ratified  by  an  edict  of  the  royal  council  of  state,  duly 
registered  at  Quebec. 
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A  kind  of  oensna  wbb  drawn  np,  giving  an  approximatiYe  idea  of  th* 
aotoal  popolation  of  the  colony.  In  1679,  it  was  eeiimated  that  the 
entire  people  of  New  France  numbered  10,000  soak ;  l-20th  of  the  whole 
WIS  assigned  to  Aoadia*  In  1697,  the  totsl  was  increased  by  2,300. 
M.  de  Vandreoil  proposed  that  a  statement  of  the  colonial  popnlation,  the 
amount  of  cnltored  lands,  live^itock,  &o.,  should  be  drawn  up  annually, 
beginning  with  the  year  1721.  The  returns,  or  rather  estimations  at 
this  time,  made  the  whole  population  of  Canada  to  be  only  26,000 ;  of 
which  number  7000  were  located  in  Quebec,  and  3000  in  Montreal  Acres 
of  land  under  tillage,  62,000;  acres  of  land  in  grass,  12,000.  The  cereal 
produce  for  the  year  was  thus  estimated,  in  bushels— Breadstuffii,  282,700; 
maise,  7,200 ;  peas,  57,400 ;  oats,  64,000 ;  barley  or  lye,  4,500.  Tobaooo 
grown,  48,000  lbs. ;  flax,  54,600  lbs. ;  hemp,  2,100  lbs.  The  amount  of 
edible  produce  raised,  per  acre,  therefore,  was  considerable,  rdatiyely ; 
being  6§  bushels  per  acre :  with  the  addition  of  If  lb.  per  acre  of  tobacco, 
flax,  or  hemp. — Live-^tock  total,  59,000  head,  including  5,600  horses. 

There  was  little  to  encourage  so  patriotic  a  colonial  chief  as  Be  Van- 
dreuil  in  conning  over  these  meagre  returns.     The  low  state  of  the  proY- 
ince,  as  compared  with  almost  any  separate  plantation  of  British  America, 
had  long  disquieted  his  mind.     Thus,  in  1714,  he  wrote  to  M.  de  Port- 
chartrain,  that "  Canada  contained  but  4,484  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing 
arms  for  its  defence  (males  aged  14  to  60  years),  in  addition  to  620  colonial 
troops  (28  compoffnies  des  troupes  de  la  marine)  ;  and  this  scanty  force 
spread  over  100  leagues  of  territory.     The  British  colonies  have  60,000 
males  fit  for  war ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  as  soon  as  war  super- 
venes, an  attempt  will  be  made  by  them  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Canada.*' 
The  governor's  applications  for  increased  immigration  were  incessant; 
and  at  one  time,  as  most  of  his  demands  were  met  by  deplorations  of  the 
diminished  population  of  the  mother  country,  kept  down  by  past  just 
wars,  and  scarcely  able  to  confront  new,  he  proposed,  upon  one  occasion 
to  receive  convicts ;  but  this  suggestion,  as  we  know,  was  not  adopted. 
In  a  general  way,  scarcely  any  emigrants  came  to  Canada  from  Franoe, 
but  now  and  then  a  band  of  broken  soldiers,  the  very  worst  species  of  set- 
tlers for  any  but  a  military  colony.    When  such  were  sent,  it  was  on 
condition  that  they  should  marry  and  remain  in  the  country.    Bach  was 
allowed  a  year's  pay,  when  discharged.     Of  the  miscellaneous  immigrants 
to  Canada  who  came  voluntarily  at  their  own  cost,  were  men  fond  of 
adventure,--<3adets  or  castaways  of  families  of  mark ;  travellers,  sailors, 
&o. ;    also,  on  one  occasion  or  more,  parties  of  French  catholics  £rom 
provinces  (such  as  Poitou)  where  the  neighborhood  of  protestant  com- 
munities, it  seemed,  was  irksome  to  them. 
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The  fortifioation  of  Qaebeo,  aooordiog  to  the  latest  plan  adverted  to, 
appears  to  have  been  suspended;  for  we  find,  in  1728,  the  minister,  in 
reply  to  the  governor-general,  who  had  advised  that  a  regolar  oitadel 
should  be  reared  for  the  protection  of  his  capital,  asserting  that  "  the 
Oanadians  liked  not  to  fight  behind  walls;"  and  that  besides,  "  the  state 
conld  not  support  the  expense  such  aconstmction  wonldincnr; ''  lastly  it 
was  intimated,  that  "  it  would  be  dij£cult  to  invest  Quebec  in  regular 
form  so  as  to  ensure  its  being  taken."  [The  second  reason  might  have 
sufficed,  for  the  first  was  a  hollow  plausibility ;  while  the  third  assunfip- 
tion  was  signaUy  disproved  by  after  experience.] 

The  vexed  question  of  the  frontier  lines  between  New  France,  the 
Indian  territories,  the  Spanish  colonies,  but,  above  all,  the  rapidly  extend- 
ing British  possessions  in  North  America,  was  becoming  every  year  more 
and  more  difficult  to  deal  iMith.  The  few  attempts  which  had  hitherto 
been  made  to  define  intelligibly,  on  either  side,  the  limits  of  French  and 
British  territory  in  America,  had  always  come  to  nothing.  Commissioners 
were  appointed,  indeed,  by  a  stipulation  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht:  they 
met,  long  conferred,  parted,  and  left  the  matter  as  they  found  it. 

Disputes  concerning  boundaries  between  national  possessions  are  prover- 
bially the  most  difficult  to  terminate,  by  any  other  arbitrament  than  that 
of  war.  For  many  years  past  the  British  had  striven  to  make  French 
colonization  miscarry  in  America.  They  controverted  our  ancestors' 
territorial  rights,  their  participation  in  the  peltry  traffic,  even  their 
influence,  political  and  religious,  over  the  native  tribes.  At  every  fresh 
demonstration  of  this  enmity  on  the  part  of  the  British  provincials,  the 
colonial  authorities  made  representations  to  the  home  authorities^  desiring 
their  interposition  with  those  of  Britain,  that  an  arrangement  might  be 
come  to  regarding  the  boundaries  of  the  possessions  of  the  respective 
nations;  but  this  was  either  never  done,  or  not  properly  followed  up. 

When  the  British,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  reclaimed  Acadia, 
they  did  not  define  what  they  understood  to  be  its  limits,  or  take  any 
note  of  Hie  settlementa  formed  along  the  neighboring  continental  seaboard, 
and  the  northern  shore  of  Fundy  bay,  from  the  Kennebec  to  the  penin- 
sula. The  French  remained  in  possession  of  the  St.  John's  river,  and 
fortified  their  settlements  upon  it ;  they  were  left  undisturbed,  also  on  the 
Btohemins'  coast  up  to  the  St  Lawrence. 

By  way  of  detaching  the  natives  of  the  country  (Maine)  from  French 
interests,  the  Bostonians  sent  a  protestant  missionary  to  preach  to  them, 
and  deride  catholic  observances.     This  theologian  met  his  overmatch  in 

Ptee  Basle,  a  missionary  resident  in  the  Kennebec  territory  for  many 
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ywTB.  The  protestant's  hadcnejed  dialribei  against  tlie  impQled  idol- 
woidupa  of  oaihotioB  were  lost  upon  the  perception  of  Ae  Ahenaqnia ;  for 
ea^agea  eompiehend  better  a  religion  whioh  apeaka  to  Hxe  eool  by  its 
aymbola,  l^an  one  of  an  abatraot  kind,  whieh  confines  itself  to  a  few  prsy- 
en,  without  aaorifioee  or  penitential  acta.  The  Jesuit  easily  gained  the 
yictoiy  in  the  controTewy ;  and  his  discomfited  opponent  scon  retoraed 
to  Boston. 

The  British,  oyer  better  tnders  than  religious  disputants,  haring  obtain- 
ed permission,  on  certain  conditions,  to  establish  a  factory  on  the  Kenne- 
bec, took  advantage  of  the  concession,  to  found  settlements  and  to  erect 
fortified  posts  on  different  points  of  that  river.  The  aborigines  (Abena- 
quis),  beginning  to  feel  uneasiness  at  their  encroachments,  questioned 
tiicm  as  to  their  rights  thus  to  posscfls  themsBlves  of  the  country.  The 
answer  was  that  the  French  government  had  given  it  up  to  them.  The 
Abenaquis,  repressing  their  indignation  for  the  time,  sent  a  deputstion  to 
Quebec,  to  consult  M.  de  Yaudreuil,  who  assured  the  envoys  that  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  made  no  mention  whatever  of  the  territory  in  question. 
The  Abenaquis  then  resolved  to  expel  the  intruders  by  force,  if  thej 
would  not  consent  to  leave  peaceftdly. 

A  negotiation  was  now  entered  into  between  the  sggrieved  Abenaquis 
and  the  New  England  authorities.  Its  governor  *  promised  to  meet  the 
Abenaquis  tribe  in  conference,  and  demanded  that  they  diould  send  hos^ 
tages  as  a  security  for  his  personal  safety.  He  failed  to  come,  yet  retained 
the  hostages.  The  betrayed  Abenaquis  would  have  taken  up  arms  at  onee 
but  for  Pdre  Rasle,  and  P^re  de  la  Chasse ;  the  latter,  superior-general  of 
the  missions  in  that  country.  These  missionaries  advised  the  wronged  sav- 
ages to  cause  a  double  demand  to  be  made  on  the  Bostonians ;  namely,  thai 
they  should  at  once  release  the  hostages,  and  engage  to  quit  the  country 
in  two  months  time.  No  reply  being  sent  to  this  summons,  the  Abenaquis 
were  so  enraged,  and  M.  de  VaudrenU  had  to  use  ail  his  influence  over 
them  to  prevent  a  war.    This  happened  in  1721. 

At  this  time,  as  ail  others,  the  Anglo-Americans  having  a  bitter  hatred' 
for  the  Jesuits,  attributed  to  the  misnonaries  the  general  enmity  of  the 
natives  to  tl^emselves.  In  pa^cular,  the  New-Englanders  doubted  not 
that  P^re  Rasle  had  caused  the  Abenaquis  to  assume  their  present  hostile 
attitude ;  and  although  that  Jesuit  actually  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
avert  open  war,  the  Americans  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  and  sent  200  men 
to  seize  him  in  the  village  he  most  firequented ;  but,  this  time,  he  escaped.. 
They  were  more  successful  in  getting  hold  of  the  chief  of  the  Abenaquis,. 

•  If  MaBBacbasetts  is  referred  to  here,  it  was  governor  Dadley. — B, 
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ImiOD  de  St  Castin,  who  lived  near  the  seaboard.  One  dsy  in  January, 
1721,  a  known  veflsel  appeared  on  the  ooaat.  The  baron  went  on  board, 
to  see  the  captain,  aB  he  had  done  many  times  before ;  when  he  was  now 
put  in  ward,  treated  as  a  criminal,  kept  for  several  months,  and  released 
only  after  repeated  demands  by  M.  de  Vattdrenil.  Meanwhile  the 
Abenaqnis,  not  waiting  for  hb  release,  avenged  bb  captnre  by  firing  all 
the  Amerioan  settlements  on  the  Kennebec,  but  without  otherwise  harm- 
ing any  of  the  people  in  them.  The  latter  always  asoribing  the  Abensr 
quia'  enmity  to  the  evil  counsel  of  Pdre  Rasle,  sent  a  force,  1100  Strang,, 
to  make  reprisals  on  Narantaonak,  a  considerable  native  horde,  grouped 
around  the  hated  Jesuit's  chapeL  To  reduce  that  edifice  to  ashes  witli 
all  its  enviionage  of  brushwood,  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes.  The 
aaaaiknts,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  the  venerable  missionary,  made  his 
person  a  target  for  their  balls ;  seven  savages  who  tried  to  protect  him,  were 
killed  also.  Not  satisfied  with  mere  homicide,  the  Americans  afterwards 
mangled  the  Jesuit's  body  in  a  shocking  manner.  The  war,  thus  begun  on 
both  sides,  was  continued ;  but,  in  genial,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Abenaquis. 

In  1725,  colonel  Schuyler,  and  three  deputies  from  New  England, 
eame  to  Montreal  to  treat  for  peace  with  a  number  of  the  chie&  of  tribes 
then  assembled  in  that  city.  The  conferences  took  place  in  presence  of 
M.  de  Yaudreuil.  The  Abenaquis  demanded  that  they  alone  should  remain 
master  of  the  country  between  Saoo  and  Port-Boyal;  the  governor  laying 
no  claim,  fbr  the  French,  to  the  lands  on  the  northern  Fundy  seaboard, 
out  of  r^ard  to  the  Abenaquis'  rights;  just  as  the  independence  of  the 
Iroquois  territory  was  now  respected  by  French  and  British  alike.  The 
Abenaquis  also  demanded  that  the  murder  of  P^re  Basle,  and  the  dami^ 
done  during  the  war  by  the  Americans,  should  be  "  covered  with  presents." 
The  envoys  said  they  could  only  report  these  demands  to  their  principala 
on  their  return.  Meantime,  they  comj^ned  of  the  encouragement  the 
French  had  giyen  the  Abenaqnis  in  their  recent  hostilities  against  tho 
British  colonists,  as  a  Iweach  of  the  existing  peace  \  and  finished  by 
demanding  Idie  release  of  certain  prisoners  retained  in  Canada.* 

*  There  is  no  qoestioa  that  the  Intimation  of  M.  de  T&adrenirs  haring 
**irather  excited  than  restrained  the  sarsges'*  was  jnstfSed  bj  the  facts  of  the 
ease ;  fbr  the  author  dwns  in  his  text,  that "  the  governor  fbared  lest  an:  aecom* 
modation  sfaonld  resnU  from  the  conferences;"  and  his  haTing  "pseTionslj 
written  to  IL  de  Beanbarnais  that  snoh  a  consnmmation  was  to  he  prevented  by 
everj  means."  This  underhand  dealing  might  be  justified,  perhaps,  on  unscm- 
pnlous  political  principles;  for  Pere  Charlevoix,  in  1721,  wrote  that  "the 
Abenaquis,  though  not  a  numerous  nation,  have  formed,  during  the  two  last 
wars,  the  principal  bulwark  of  New  France  against  New  England." — B, 
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The  British  oolonial  anthoritieB  not  oonaenting  to  sudi  ezorUtaat 
'OondiUoDB,  whioh  they  donbtleai  beUered  the  AbenaquiB  ohieb  had  been 
spirited  to  propose,  preferred  to  braye  their  hoetilitiee.    At  length,  in 
1727,  a  treaty  was  oondnded  with  those  savages  at  Eask^,  recognising 
their  territorial  rights^  and  freedom  of  choice  to  side  with  French  or  English 
in  any  future  war.    When  news  of  this  peace  reached  Paris,  M.  de 
Maurepas,  the  minister  of  marine,  ezpreased  much  regret,  as  foreseeing  the 
increased  risks  Canada  would  thenceforth  incur,  when  attacked  by  sea.   He 
added  an  earnest  monition  that  the  missionaries  should,  at  whatever  cost, 
preserve  their  influence  over  those  savages,  whose  country  formed  a 
barrier  towards  Acadia.    Another  advice  of  the  minister,  at  this  lime, 
was  ''  to  people  the  country  bebw  Montreal  rather  than  that  beyond ;  for 
numbers  were  more  wanted  in  the  lower  r^on  of  the  vaUey  than  the 
upper,  to  resist  (British)  invasion." 

In  the  year  1725,  a  warship,  of  the  French  royal  navy,  called  Le 
Chameauj  was  fitted  up  as  a  passage  vessel,  to  convey  M.  de  Chasd, 
nominated  intendant  of  Canada  to  replace  M.  B^n ;  also  M.  de  Louvig- 
ny,  governor  of  Three-Rivers,  along  with  several  officers,  ecclesiastics, 
traders,  ox  schoolmasters,  and  a  number  of  intending  colonists.  Arrived 
in  American  waters,  a  tempest  overtook  the  ship  and  drove,  her  upon 
reefe  near  Cape>Broton.    Every  one  on  board  perished. 

While  the  colonists  were  mourning  over  this  disaster,  their  goyemor- 
general's  last  hour  was  near.  M.  de  Yaudrouil  expired  October  10, 
1725,  after  ruling  New  France  for  21  years.  After  passing  53  years  in 
the  royal  service,  he  tardily  received  the  cross  of  St.  Louis.  He  was 
much  and  deservedly  esteemed  by  aU,  and  his  death  greatly  lamented. 
His  administration  was  tranquil,  and  his  measures,  whether  civil  or 
warlike,  were  usually  crowned  with  success.  Louis  XY  nominated  as 
his  successor,  the  Marquis  de  Beauharnais,  a  commodore  in  the  royal 
navy,  in  which  he  had  gained  distinction  during  bygone  years,  and  had 
filled  some  important  posts  afterwards.  Upon  hearing  the  fate  of  M.  de 
Chazel,  the  king  nominated  M.  Dupuis  as  successor  to  M.  B^n,  ex- 
intendant.    These  high  functionaries  arrived  at  Quebec  in  1726. 

No  attempt  was  made  at  any  time,  between  1718-19  and  1748,  to 
mark  out  the  limits  of  Acadia.  At  the  former  date,  French  and  British 
commissioners  met  in  view  of  settling  tiie  frontier  lines,  but  left  the 
matter  as  uncertain  as  they  found  it  As  matters  now  stood,  the  British 
left  the  French  colonists  in  quiet  possession  (without  changing  allegiance) 
of  their  posts  on  the  St  John's  river,  along  the  side  of  the  Etchemins, 
and  thence  to  the  riyer  St  Lawrence,  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mines, 
ihose  of  the  Acadian  isthmus,  &o. 
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In  the  apper  regions  of  the  Laorentian  yalley,  and  in  the  lower  basin 
of  the  Miflsiflflippi,  ibe  French  maintained  their  positions  and  their  traffic 
almost  entirely  by  allianoes  with  the  native  tribes;  for  the  British  ever 
dispoted  in  principle,  and  often  in  act,  the  rightful  extent  of  New  France, 
as  propounded  by  its  goyemors-general.  Eyeiy  year  almost,  the  British 
plantations,  extending  westwardly,  were  trenching,  more  or  less,  on  terri- 
tories claimed  for  the  French  of  Lonisiana,  which  extended  as  far  eastward 
as  the  Alleghany  mountains.  As  early  as  tiie  year  1718,  governor 
Hunter  of  New  York  wrote  to  the  home  authorities,  that  if  the  French 
were  allowed  to  settie  undisturbed  in  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the 
great  lake  countries,  the  British  plantations  would  not  only  be  limited  in 
territory,  but  be  exposed  to  constant  incursions;  and  that,  in  the  end, 
they  might  tiius  be  entirely  lost  to  tiie  motiier  eountry.  His  successor, 
Mr.  Burnet  (son  of  tiie  famous  bishop  of  Sarum),  adopting  his  views, 
recommended,  in  order  to  deaden  French  enterprise  in  America,  that  a 
passive  war,  in  tiie  shape  of  an  act  of  non-intercourse  between  the 
colonists  of  the  two  nations,  should  be  passed.  Governor  Burnet  became 
early  aware  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  for  the  British  settiementS| 
if  the  French  succeeded,  in  what  was  now  evidentiy  their  aim,  to  establish 
a  line  of  fortified  posts  from  the  upper  St.  Lawrence  to  the  lower 
Mississippi.  It  was  this  consideration  which  induced  him  to  erect  a  fort 
at  Oswego,  on  lake  Ontario,  as  we  shall  presently  see ;  thus  hoping,  by 
this  practical  demonstration  of  opposition  to  the  plans  of  the  French,  to 
deter  them  from  persevering  in  their  execution. 

By  way  of  a  counterpoise,  M.  de  Yaudreuil  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  Tsonnonthouans  and  Onnontaguez,  to  locate  a  factory,  with  defensive 
works,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Niagara  river  into  lake  Ontario ;  scheming 
that  it  should  serve  the  double  purpose  of  diverting  part  of  the  peltry 
traffic  from  Albany,  and  become  a  link  in  the  chain  of  posts,  intended 
to  be  formed,  as  above  mentioned.  Burnet,  finding  himself  thus  out- 
generalled,  wrote  to  the  governor  a  letter  of  protestation  against  what 
had  been  done,  denouncing  it  as  a  decided  contravention  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  The  latter  replied,  that  the  Niagara  territory  had  always 
formed  an  intend  part  of  New  France.  Not  being  prepared  to  insist 
with  effect  that  the  French  should  relinquish  their  new  holding,  governor 
Burnet  resolved  to  temporize ;  thus  stating,  meantime,  in  a  despatch  to 
the  officials  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  London,  what  course 
he  intended  to  follow :  ^'  I  shall  do  my  endeavor,"  he  wrote,  ''  in  the 
spring  of  next  year,  without  committing  overt  hostility,  to  get  our  Indians 
to  demolish  the  new  settiement    The  place  is  of  great  consequence,  ftr 

BB 
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twx>  ieason9 :  first,  beoatue  it  keepe  the^  oonmuuuoatum  Ggsa  beftiwacD 
Cviada  and  the  MissiBsippi  by  way,  of  tho  rivflr  01u«^  whieh:  ebe  oar 
Indian^  would  be  able  to  intercept  at  pleasore*  And,  seMiid,  if  it  ahoaUL 
be  made  a  fojrt  with  soldiers  enough  in.  it,  the  place  will  pcennent  our 
Indiana  ftom  going,  oyer  the  nanow  part  of  the  lake  QniaiiOf  \)§  this 
only  pass  of  the  natives,  except  by  leaira  of  the  French;  so  that  if  it 
were  onoe  demolished^  the  far-removed  Indians  wonld  depend  om  ns.'' 

It  does  not  appear  that  a^y  attempt  was  made  to  zeaUse  the  plait  laid 
out  as. above;  althongh  foux  out  of  the  Five  Nations  of  InKiooiA  wem 
in  aUiance  with  the  Anglo- Amerieans;  the  Tsonnonthopans.  not  onlj 
refusing  to  expel  the  French^  but  demurring  to  any  other  colonial  poet 
being  erected  in  their  country.  Burnet  then  cast  about  for  a  sitifr 
whereon  to  erect  a  fitctory  near  the  firontiem^  and  pitched  on  the  outlet 
of  the  river  Oswego  to  lakeOntario^  midway  between  Niagfini  and  Forft 
Frontenac** 

The  demonstrations  made  on  each  side,  more  by  acts  than  wocds^ 
proved  that  the  representative  colonial  chie&  of  France  and  Bntain 
would,  neither  of  them,^  give-  way  in  the  polity  both  had  detennindd^  to 
carry  out.  When  the  proceedin|^  of  Messrs.  de  Yaudreuil  and  de> 
Joncaire  (the  latter  of  whom  had  obtained  the  site  of  the.  ftfito;ry  at 
Niagara,  and  erected  itSr  defences),  came  under  review  at  Court,  Xfouis 
XY  appended  to  a  memorial  r^tfding  the  subject^  these  words :  "  The 
post  at  Niagara  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  pireserving  the  trade  of 
the  upper  country."  His  Majesty  ordered,  at  the  same  time,  that  a, 
stone  fort  should  be  built,  at  the  outlet  of  lake  Ontario^  replacing  that 
formerly  constructed  by  Denonville,.and  known,  aa  Fort  Frontenac^  The 
king  also  ordained  that  the  liquor  barter  with  the  natives  should  be  free 
to  French  traders,  as  it  was  already,  to  the*  American  tradeos^  and  that 
the  sale  of  trading^  license^  should  be  resuiued,  each  trader  tn  pay,  250 
livres  foe  hia  licen9e.  At  the  same  time,,  M.  de  Beauh»maifrwaa,  ordered 
to  prohibit  all  aliens  to  set  foot  in  the  colony  under  any  pretext  whatever  ; 
and  as  several  Anglo- Americans,  had  settied  in  Montreal,  whose  presence 
gave  umbrage,  th^  were  ordered  to  leave  that  city  within  twe  dayis* 

The  duke  of  Newcastle,  the  British  primeminister,  complained  to  the 
French  ministry  against  th6  formation  of  the  &otoryT  at  Niagp^  but-  in 
vain,  as  we  may  easily  conceive.  Burnet,  who  protested  alse  agpdnat  the 
same  fbundation,  in  a  letter  to  M.  de  Lon^poeuil,  geverBOB  piK>'t«m.  of 
New  France  (H.  de  Yaudreuil  having,  deceased)^  had  oi  course  no  better 

success. 

— -^~—~^—^—^—^——^—^~^~^-^—- ...  -  ■  ^ — 

^  llMMNUMfo  deWimU^'-^Jbwmal  hittorifw  of  Obarlevoiz. 
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Btenel  ncnrcaiiMd  the  port  at  Oswego  to  be  strengthened;  and,  after 
•rmmamoB  to  qwi  it  had  been  sent  him  if  M.  de  BesMhamaiB,  in  1727, 
piMed^  in  it »  numerous-  garrison.  Fort  Oswego  was  donbly  important 
tethe-Amerieans:  it  was  neoessaiyAHr  realising  a  projeeti^ey  had  fbrmed 
of  mooep^abg  the  pritiy  traffie ;  and  it  served  to  protect  their  establish- 
nMBt»sitaated  between  the  ri?er  Hudson  and  lake  Ontario. 

These  enwoaehments,  on  eaoh  part,  gayerise  to  others.  Beauhanud^ 
seeitig  thai  Burnet  was  detannined  to  maintain  his  position  at  Oswego, 
bywi^  of  reprisal,  in  1731,  ereetedafort  at  la  Pointede  laOheTeloreon 
lake'  Oiamplain.  M.  de  la  Gone,  an  able  ^Canadian  officer,  was  the  first 
to  call  tiieattentioii  of  tiie  colonial  govemmeot  to  the  importance  of  sueh 
a  locality,  situated  on  a  water-way  opening  a  passage  into  the  heart  of  the 
New  York  tenitory.  As  a  military  position,  Csown-Point  became  a 
standing  menaee  both  to  Osw^  and  Albany.  The  New  Yorkers  and 
New  Bngknders,  fereboding  the  use  that  would  be  made  of  this  post 
soHie  day,  to  their  disadirantage,  sent  a  deputation  to  Canada  to  remon- 
stMte  againet  the  erection  of  Fort  Frederic.^ 

Th»  royal  intendbnt,  M.  Diq^uy,  who  had  filled  high  ofli^  as  a  court 
lawyer,  was  a  gveatfbrmalist^  and  tried  to  introduce  into  Canadian  judi- 
cial pieeess  all  that  pedantic  precision- which  characterised  theoiganisfr- 
tio&ef  the  pariiameut  of  Paris;  even  endeavored  to  exalt  the  supreme 
council  into  sudi  puMic  consideration  as  the  fionner  great  body  enjoyed 
in-  Firanee.  His  attempts  to  rdKmn  irregulaittMB  among  the  judiciai  sub- 
ordinateB  he  ^nd  installed  in  ofltee,  and  which  had  grown  S7stema4ic, 
were-  resisted,  and  made  lue  positien^  uneasy.  But  any  difficulties'  the 
rigid  intendant  had  with  his  subeltema  were  trifling  compared  to  the 
coming  troubles  he  was  destined  to  hare  ilirough  quarrele  among  the 
ckrgy  of  the  diocese  of  Quebec. 

ThebAter  diffictdties,  hitherto  ignored  by  att  previeue  historians^  ori- 
gtnafted'at'  the  decease,  Dec.  1726,  of  M.  de  Stt  YaflSer,  who  sueoeedecl 


■^^^^^■^^•- 


*  The  place  was  named  in  honocof  tfaeconntde  ICaurepas,  (JeaHpiFrid^rie 
Ph6Uppeaiix)|  miniBter  of  marine  at  that  time.  Thd  Anglo- Amezicaae  had  an 
ezaggorated  opinion  of  the  natand  strength  of  the  place ;  for  the  site  was.  ill 
chosen,  commanded  by  neighboring  heights.  It  conld  neither  defend  the  nari- 
gation  o^  the  lake,  nor  the  entry  of  the  eoWny  on  that  side-.  Bnt  it  serred'well 
eneogh.asia  fiMtaesi^  wheneepaetiestjorOaBAdia&siaad  Indiana  could  make  raids 
npon  the  Amecioaii  aettlemeotfl^  to  phrader,  deetroj,  and/kOL  Wfaenithe  French 
gjasiasoa  ratired.  from  Foit  Fzederio  in  1749,  Qeneial  Amhant  began  to  erect 
ain&wfert,  on  the  site  which,  the  fbrmer  would  hare  oiscnpied  had  the  French 
engineer  employed. been  fit  for  his  task.  It  was  never  completed,  yet  it  is  said 
tehare  cost  the  British  nation  no  less  than  two  mUHton  pounds  sterling  I— JS". 
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M.  da  Lavil,  in  1688,  as  bishq)  of  the  provmoe.  Tlie  defiuot  praUte*8 
ooipae  was  taken  in  oharge,  for  intennent,  with  all  the  funereal  rites  befit- 
tisgy  by  M.  de  Lotbinidre,  arohdeaoon  of  the  diocese.  Hereapon  the 
other  members  of  the  ohapter,  with  M.  Boolard  at  their  head,  intiniated 
that  as  the  Amotions  of  H.  de  Homay  (then  in  Franoe)  as  grand-yioar 
and  coadjutor  of  the  late  prelate  terminated  at  his  decease,  it  was  for 
them  (the  chapter)  to  take  charge  of  the  remains.  The  archdeacon  paid 
no  regard  to  this  remonstrance.  The  chapter  insisted ;  M.  de  Lotbinidre 
applied  to  the  intendant,  who  pronounced  for  the  illegality  of  the  chap- 
ter's pretensions.  The  chapter  now  refusing  to  obey  the  archdeacon  as 
grand- vicar  jm>  tern,,  its  leader  and  members  were  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  supreme  council,  and  defend  themselves.  They  denied  the 
competency  of  any  civil  tribunal  to  tiy  them  on  such  a  charge ;  they  as- 
serted that  the  case  fell  within  episcopal  jurisdiction  only ;  and  intimated, 
in  advance,  that  they  would  appeal,  against  any  averse  award  by  the 
council,  to  the  council  of  state  at  Paris.  M.  Dupuis  reminded  them, 
that  as  in  the  supreme  council  were  vested  functions  akin  to  those  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris  (his  grand  idea),  had  such  a  difficulty  arisen  in  France 
the  parliament  must  needs  have  first  taken  up  the  case ;  and  that,  till  said 
supreme  court  had  first  dealt  with  it,  no  appeal  would  lie  to  the  council 
of  state.  The  law,  thus  solemnly  laid  down,  seems  to  have  been  made 
light  of,  for  tumultuous  scenes  followed  between  the  contending  parties, 
lay  and  spiritual.  The  rebellious  members  of  the  chapter,  with  a  crowd 
at  their  heels,  went  to  the  general  hospital,  where  the  deceased  had  lain 
and  was  buried,  entered  the  chapel  and  called  before  them  the  lady  direc- 
tress of  the  monastery,  suspended  her  from  exercising  her  frinctions,  and 
put  the  institution  under  an  interdict. 

The  superior  council,  inspired  by  M.  Bupuy,  passed  a  decree  declaring 
that  the  see  of  Quebec  was  not  really  vacant,  as  M.  de  Momay,  though 
absent,  was  not  defunct ;  and,  such  being  the  case,  the  chapter  was  right- 
ly inhibited  from  exercising  any  interim  act  whatever.  This  decree  the 
chapter  loftily  repelled.  M.  de  Tonnancourt,  a  canon,  next  ascended 
the  cathedral  pulpit,  on  Epiphany  day,  and  read  a  mandamus  protesting 
against  the  intervention  of  the  civil  power  in  the  matter  \  an  order  being 
given,  at  the  same  time,  that  every  parish  priest  in  the  province  should 
read  a  copy  of  the  mandamus  after  the  Sunday  sermon  (au  pr^ne):^^ 
The  intendant,  in  turn,  prepared  to  prosecute  the  canon  Tonnancourt. 

M.  de  Beauhamais  now  showed  more  partisanship,  in  favor  of  clerical 
pretensions,  than  hb  predecessor,  M.  de  Frontenac,  ever  manifested 
against  them.    In  his  place  at  the  council-board,  he  desired  his  secretary 
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to  read  an  ordinance  interdicting  the  members  from  proceeding  farther  in 
taking  jurisdiction  of  the  quarrel  among  the  clergy ;  and  demanding  that 
any  connoil  decrees  rendered  already  on  the  subject,  should  be  revdked. 
The  procurator-general  here  interposing,  was  ordered  to  keep  silence  by 
M.  de  BeanhamaiB.  After  the  council  ordered  the  goyemor's  secretary 
to  retire,  M.  Lenoullier,  a  councillor,  acting  as  procurator-general,  took 
the  paper^  and  read  it  aloud ;  he  then  protested  against  the  insult  its 
tenor  and  terms  conyeyed  against  the  council  as  the  supreme  court  of 
the  colony ;  and,  by  a  formtd  declaration,  justified  in  presence  of  M.  de 
Beauhamais,  characterised  his  gubernatorial  pretensions  in  the  case  to  be 
as  inconsiderate  as  unwonted;  adding  a  resolution,  that  the  council  would 
make  a  complaint  to  the  king  against  the  present  infraction  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  authority  of  Canadian  tribunals  by  his  Majesty's  represen- 
tatiye. . 

M.  de  Beauhamais,  while  allowing  that  the  members  of  council  collec- 
tiydy  were  absolute  oyer  eyery  body  in  the  colony,  with  one  exception 
(namely,  himself),  asserted  that  he,  in  turn,  was  their  master  in  all  things.. 
So  saying,  he  left  the  council  chamber  in  high  dudgeon.  His  next  step 
was  to  cause  his  interdict  to  be  read  at  the  head  of  companies  of  the 
colonial  forces,  regulars  and  militia ;  with  an  order  appended,  that  no 
decrees  of  council  should  be  receiyed,  unless  sanctioned  by  him.  The 
supreme  council  replied  to  this  act  by  a  counter-ordinance,  of  a  sensible 
and  spirited  character,  thus  defining  the  limits  of  its  own  jurisdiction  and 
the  extent  of  the  legitimate  functions  of  the  goyemor : — ''  The  colonists 
haye  long  known,  that  thoc(b  who  haye  authority  from  the  prince  to  goy- 
em  them  haye  no  right,  in  any  case,  to  cross  their  path  while  striying  to 
obtain  Intimate  ends ;  that,  on  occasions  where  there  is  a  4i^ersity  of 
sentiment  among  state  functionaries  respecting  things  ordained  in  com- 
mon, the  proyisional  execution  of  a  measure  yariously  yiewed,  belongs  to 
the  department  itiregards :  therefore,  if  there  be  a  difference  of  opinion^ 
as  to  acts  affecting  the  community,  between  the  goyemor-general  and  the 
intendant,  the  yiews  of  the  former  are  to  preyail,  supposing  the  matter  in 
question  to  be  one  specially  Mling  within  his  proyince  as  administratiye 
chief-— such  as  the  operations  of  war  and  the  regulation  of  military  disci- 
pline: on  these  subjects  it  is  competent  for  him  to  issue  ordinances, 
without  consulting  any  one,  but  in  no  other  case  whateyer.  Similarly, 
the  ordinances  of  the  intendant  are  to  haye  force,  proyisionally,  in  mat- 
ters properly  belonging  to  his  office ;  such  as  law  procedure,  police,  and 
finances.  The  parties,  when  dissident,  (goyernor,  intendant,)  to  account 
to  the  king  for  their  seyeral  modes  of  action,  in  eyery  case,  in  order  that 
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bis  M^estjr  may  decide  between  ihem.    Bndh  is  ihe  mtiire  of  Hie  ^vr- 
^rameat  of  Otnada.'^* 

Tke  membenof  oonnoildidnotallttandby  oMih  eterin  flie  elr^QiJfe 
«gaiB8t  the  governor's  deopotiBm ;  snte  were  gained  Ofor,  otiien  intiiiii- 
dated  by  bim :  atill  the  myoiity  held  out,  and  sent  to  pdscm  iiioae  lAo 
diaobegwd  tbe  logal  orders  they  issued.  The  militavy,  vaoalfy  iht  nady 
instruments  of  arintrarj  power,  were  oaUed  oat  dratonstratiTeiy,  iriien-iiie 
oiiioen  poked  tlieir  sword-poiiitB  into  copies  of  iheoosnoil  deGDaes,  in  oen- 
tempt  of  tbeir  authors.  Those  persons  aneated  by  order  of  oownoil 
released  by  the  goremor,  and  oafeased  at  ^  oastle.  Leamingliiaii 
officers  mnnnvred  at  what  was  going  on,  the  governor  sent  them  to  pia 
Shortly  thereafter,  being  in  Montreal,  he  transmitted  to  his  tieatenaBt  a 
sealed  warrant  ordering  into  exile  the  two  most  aotive  members  tS  ihe 
oounoil,  Messrs.  Oaillard  and  d'Artigny.  By  this  arbitrary  act  he  at 
once  avenged  himself,  and  rednoed  the  council  roll  below  the  number 
ireqaired  to  sanction  decrees.  The  intendant  responded  by  an  ordinanoe, 
as  their  president,  commanding  the  members  to  remain  At  their  post,  and 
enjoining  them  to  disregard  the  illegal  or^er  of  the  governor. 

The  secular  clergy,  whose  pretensions  the  governor  had  maintained  at 
ihe  ontset,  sided  with  him,  in  return,  in  his  contest  witii  the  eooneil. 
The  Becollets  went  with  the  chapter ;  the  Jesuits  stood  neutnd.  Paorties 
being  thus  balanced,  a  decision  at  court  could  alone  terminate  the  diiB- 
^ulty.  The  result  eoold  hardly  be  doubtful,  as  the  councils  of  an  arbi- 
trary monarch  were  then  directed  by  a  prince  of  the  Church.  Oardinal 
Floury  recalled  M.  Bupuy,  the  prime  mover  in  what  was  doubtless  view- 
ed as  a  parliamentary  sedition ;  and  caused  an  order  to  be  sent  to  the 
supreme  council  to  disseise  the  temporalities  of  the  cathedral  chapiter, 
which  had  been  put  under  provisional  sequestration  by  the  law  authori- 
ties during  the  contest  Before  the  decision  of  the  ministry  arrived,  the 
governor  forcibly  prevented  Messrs.  Oaillard  and  d'Artigny  from  taking 
their  seats  at  the  council-board,  and  tiliey  were  not  allowed  to  lesome 
them  till  the  year  1629,  long  after  the  other  councillors  had  mode  hum- 
ble submission  to  the  authorities.  M.  de  Beauhamais,  however,  did  not 
pass  uncensured  by  the  minister  of  marine  (Maurepas),  under  whose 
jurisdiction  he  more  immediately  was.  He  blamed  him  for  interposing 
arbitrarily  in  the  process*  begun  against  the  chapter  and  clergy.     Sis 

*  This  formal  declaration  of  legal  rights,  the  first  and  on\j  one  distinctlj 
enunciated  during  the  whole  time  of  French  domination,  was,  adds  M.  Gameau, 
justified  by  regulation  (riglement)  of  the  jear  1684,  signed  by  the  king  and 
Colbert.    It  was  followed  by  others,  of  similar  tenor.— B. 
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order  for  eziling  fte  two  oonnoiflors  was  partioolarly  diBspproved  of,  ibb 
Mag  m  exer^se  ^of  loyal  power,  whieh  his  Mujesty  would  entrust  to 
ooae  of  hie  roywoiitativefl;  and  he  was-enjoined  nev«r  to  repeat  suoIl 
on  «et  M.  Bopoy,  who  appears  to  have  aoted  thronghoitt  with  all  int^- 
rity  as  'wdl  as^rttxieas,  made  no  retraotkHiSy  and  was  superseded,  finaUj, 
hgr  M.  Hooqmiit,  named  ioyal  i&tendant  in  1731. 

M.  'de  Momay,  ap|)oiiited  coadjutor  of  the  late  bishop,  M.  de  fit. 
Vallier,  in  1714,  was  noaalnated  to  -snooeed  tlie  latter ;  hot,  as  we  have 
already  mention^,  he  had  gone  to  Franee.  He  never  returned  to 
Canada,  yet,  vetainiog  his  title  and  anthority,  he  eonfirmed  three  grand- 
vioaiB,  eleoled  hj  ihe  ^hapter^  who,  akmg  wii^  the  dean,  governed  the 
see  in  his  nune:    He  raaks,  nominally,  as  third  bishop  of  New  France. 

The  cathedral  deigy,  becoming  wanton  in  their  unrestrained  powers, 
treated  the  inmates  of  the  nunneries  with  such  unmanly  harshness,  that 
the  tFrsulines  applied  to  the  supreme  council  to  make  the 'wrongs  they 
endufed  known  to  the  king.  H.  Boulard,  GoiyphAus  of  the  high  cleri- 
cals, tiKreatened  fhe  Ureulines  with  excommunication  if  they  dared  to 
make  confession  to  any  priests  not  chosen  by  him.  And  the  seven 
chief  eistoB  of  the honse  actually  weredebarred  from  confesmon  and  commu- 
nion ftr  a  time,  because  they  owned  a  partiality  for  the  Jesuit  fathers. 
The  oveibearing  conduct  of  the  canons  was  disapproved  by  the  eoiut ; 
but  which  royally  itself  was  to  blame  for,  Ihrough  having  lately,  most 
injudieiously,  pampered  eoelesiaBtical  presun^tien  by  recognising  the 
rights  of  ehuroh  functionaries  to  ride  TOUgh«hod  over  those  of  the  state. 

The  episeopal  interr^^um  continued,  practically,  for  a  series  of  years. 
In  1733,  M.  Herman  Bosquet  superseded  M.  de  Mornay,  and  became, 
by  grace  of  CHement  XII,  fourth  bish(^.  He  came  to  Quebec  in  1734, 
returned  to  France  m  1734,  and  there  remained,  holding  to  his  episeo- 
pal titie  till  1739,  when  he  gave  it  up.  H.  Pourray  de  T  Auberivi^, 
appointed  by  Olement  XII  as  his  successor,  died  about  the  same  tame  as 
that  pontiff.  Arriving  at  Quebec  in  1740,  while  an  epidemic  was  ris- 
ing, he  caught  the  infection,  and  died  before  he  could  take  up  his  func- 
taens.  Next  year,  M.  Bubreuil  de  Pontbriant  was  nominated  to  succeed 
him,  by  Benedict  XIV  (Lambertini).  In  none  of  the  Oanadian  q>isco- 
pal  ai^ntaienits  or  mutations  does  royal  intervention  seem  to  have  been 
permitted  or  attempted.  M.  Bubreuil  was  the  sixth  and  last  bishop  of 
Quebec,  under  the  French  domination. 

The  system  cf  pei^netual  curacies,  to  which  the  new  bishop  was  oppo- 
sed,  Was  brouj^t  under  the  notice  of  count  Maurepas,  now  chief  minister 
of  state,  in  1742.    Iff.  Bubreuil  wrote,  that  if  it  were  thought  fit  to 
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oonititate  iiranovabie  pariah  ohaiges^  thej  ooght  not  to  be  aUoirod  in 
benefioea  where  aapplementaiy  tithe  waa  aoeorded ;  nor  yet  in  pmnb^ 
annexed  to  othera  quacul  iocra,  Hia  lordBhipreoommendedy  at  the  aame 
time,  that  Frendi  prieata  be  preferred  to  Canadian;  that  ''the  bidiop 
ought  to  have  power  to  app(unt  a  Tioar  for  any  perpetual  coraoy,  wiUioat 
being  required  to  assign  a  reason  therefor/'  &o.  All  things  taken  into 
aeoonnty  he  opined  that  there  were  <Hily  thirteen  pariahes  in  his  diooese 
where  perpetoal  ooratea  ooold  be  instidl^ed,  independent  of  tiie  others 
where  snoh  akeady  officiated.* 

Having  traced  the  colony's  ecolesiastioal.affiiirs  thus  far,  we  return  to  the 
secular  annala  of  New  France,  reoonunendng  witii  the  year  1728,  when 
notes  of  war  firom  the  far  weat  resounded  throu^iout  the  eastern  province. 
They  were  occaaioned  by  the  outbreak  of  a  remnant  of  the  Outagamis  tribe, 
supposed  to  have  been  rooted  out  in  1715,  but  parties  of  whom,  resuming 
possession  of  part  of  the  country,  were  forced  to  cede  it,  by  M.  de  Lou- 
Tigny,  in  1717.  Become  wanderers  in  the  wilderness,  they  lived  a  pre- 
datory life  for  some  years,  and,  at  the  current  time,  in  conjunction  with 
some  other  western  races,  infested  lake  .-Michigan  territory  and  the  routes 
connecting  Louisiana  with  Gam^.  M.  de  Beauhamais,  on  being  ad- 
vised of  the  murders  and  robberies  they  had  lately  committed,  which  had 
been  the  means  of  almost  cutting  off  communication  with  the  Louisia- 
nians,  swore  to  exterminate  the  whole  nation.  But  this  oath  was  more 
easily  taken  than  kept.  Mosdy  broken  savage  tribes,  the  bands  of  des- 
perate men  of  the  wilds  then  afoot  were  not  easy  to  overtake,  so  as  to 
receive  the  punishment  thus  proclaimed  to  be  in  store  for  them. 

A  force  of  450  Canadians,  with  M.  de  Ligneris  at  their  head,  was  col- 
lected at  Montreal  to  go  in  pursuit.  The  vanguard  set  out  about  June  5Ul 
Having  ascended  the  Ottawa  in  canoes,  and  crossed  lake  Nipissing,  the 
party  penetrated,  by  the  Bivi^re  des  Frangais,  to  lake  Huron..  Here  it 
was  joined  by  750  savages,  and  the  main  body  came  up.  The  entire 
army  passed  Michilimaokinao  August  1 ;  and,  that  day  fortnight,  reached 
Chicago.  Aug.  15,  a  body  of  the  Evil  Men  tribe  (MaJhomines),  or 
Wild  Oats  {FoUe8  avoines),  so  named  because  they  used  a  kind  of  wild 
rice  growing  in  the  savannahs  to  the  south  of  lake  Superior,  were  found, 
drawn  up  in  battle  array,  on  the  lakeboard,  having  made  common  cauae^ 
witt  the  Outagamis.    They  were  encountered  and  signally  beaten. 

These  were  the  forst  and  last  enemies  the  army  had  to  deal  with. 
Neither  the  Outagamis  nor  their  allies  were  any  where  to  b&fouiid,  although 
the  Canadians  ascended  Fox  river,  following  their  track,  to  its  sources,. 

•  Docaments  pene$  V .  Tabbd  Ferland. 
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ajnd  within  thirty  leagaes  of  the  upper  MiBSiBsippi;  burning  every  horde^ 
IkTkt,  and  plantation  they  found  in  the  way.  This  deyastation  had  the 
eflfect^  for  a  time,  of  allowing  the  communieationB,  previously  stopped,  to 
\>e  reopened. 

The  deoade,  1729-39,  was  oomposed  of  calamitous  years  for  Canada. 
In  1732,  inundations  and  earthquakes  damaged  the  settlements  and 
sffirighted  the  people.  In  1733,  small-poz  was  rife  with  the  colonists, 
and  made  fearful  ravages  among  the  savages.  A  dearth  also  prevailed, 
in  continuation  of  two  years'  previous  scarcity.  During  winter  1729-30, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  were  fain  to  use  hatMrgeons  for  bread ;  or,  what 
ihey  then  considered  as  little  better  food,  potatoes  1  Many  persons  died 
Off  hunger.*  It  was  in  this  famine-year  (4730)  that  the  Digue  du  Palais 
at  Quebec,  now  obliterated  to  the  eye  by  wharves,  was  constructed,  in 
order  to  give  useful  employment  and  needful  pay  to  starving  people,  by 
forming  a  river-wall,  within  which  a  hundred  vessels  could  winter  conve- 
niently. 

The  year  1731  was  signalised  by  an  attempt  made  to  reach  the  Pacific 
Ocean  overland.  About  A.  d.  1718,  this  project  was  mooted,  but  not 
oarried  out.  Its  realisation  was  reserved  for  an  enthusiastic  explorer, 
Piene-Qauthier  de  Yarennes,  sieur  de  la  Y^rendiye,  a  gentleman  who 
liad  trafficked  much  with  the  tribes  of  the  west,  and  gained  much  infor- 
mation among  them  of  the  countries  that  lay  beyond.  As  M.  de  Beau- 
hamais  was  ambitious  to  give  lustre  to  his  administration  by  a  successftd 
expedition  across  the  continent,  Y^rendrye  repaired  to  Quebec  to  render 
advice  upon  the  subject.  He  recommended  that  the  course  of  the  river 
AssiniboSls  should  be  followed,  rather  than  to  cross  the  Sioux  territory, 
as  others  had  proposed ;  then  to  descend  such  streams  as  take  their  rise 
towards  hike  Winnipeg:  thinking  that  one  of  them  would  in&llibly,  if 
followed,  lead:  to  the  desired  goal. 

M.  Y6f^ndrye  having  formed  a  trading  copartnery  in  1731,  with  some 
Montreal  merchants,  who  advanced  fiinds  to  buy  goods  for  barter,  and' 
means  of  equipment  for  his  journey,  set  out  for  lake  Superior  with  P^ro 
Messager,  a  missionary  priest  He  had  received  orders  to  take  possession, 
in  the  king's  name,  of  all  countries  he  should  discover;  also,  to  examine 
them  attentively,  in  order  to  form  an  idea  what  fiicilities  they  might  pos- 
sess for  establidung  a  route  across  them,  to  connect  Canada  and  Louioana 
with  the  seaboard  of  the  Pacific.  To  enable  him  to  perform  this  useful 
service,  no  public  aid  had  been  accorded  to  him,  if  i^omised;  and  as  a 

consequence,  he  was  obliged  to  Hnger  about  the  intermediate  r^ons, 

-  ■    -  -  —       ■  —  ■      —    . 

*  Letter  from  la  mdre  Sainte-H^Une,  in  1737,  pene»  M.  TAbb^  Ferland. 
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attendug  to  the  loterMts  of  faimaelf  «ad  partnen,  till  ttie  jB«r  1733. 
Prervioaaiy,  in  1731, -aome  of  Us  people,  staitiiig  rfimn  KiiMUMstigiyK, 
«  fort  oonstracted  to  the  north  of  lake  Superior,  in  1717,  by  iMintimii 
Eobertel  de  Lanone,  passed  on  to  the  lake  of  La  Plnie,  where  tbey  hmk 
fort  St.  Peter ;  then  to  the  lake  des  fiois,  where  thej  eraoted  fot  Si. 
Charies,  in  1732;  next  followed  the  ootoM  of  the  riter  Wianip^,  opan 
a  bank  of  which  thesy  raised,  in  1734,  fbrt  Manrepas.  The  adveift»a» 
took  poasession  of  the  country  for  a  double  puipoae:  4o  fUfil  the  -ebKga- 
tion  they  owed  to  their  king,  and  to  establish  fortified  postsiisefial  to^Hnnn- 
eehes  for  Ae  proaeeution  of  their  (Nri^ate  traffic.  Extending  theirTeiuida, 
they  crossed  lake  DaupUn,  and  lake  desGjgaee;  thegrveoqgnieediltefvvar 
dee  Biehes,  and  ascended  to  the  bifurcation  of  the  river  Saskatekaovin 
or  Poskoiae.  Th^  eonstracted  fort  Dauphin,  at  the  head  af  4ake 
Manitoba,  and  fort  de  la  Beine  at  its  foot;  also  fort  Bourbon  on  ilhe 
Biohes  river,  at  the  head  of  lake  Winnipeg;  lastly,  fcHrt  Boqge  4n  iba 
angle  formed  by  the  Bed  and  Assinibo^ls  rivers.  They  oontinued  after- 
wards, directed  by  M.  de  Y^iendrye's  brother  and  sons,  to  advance  west- 
wardly,  otherwhiles  northwardly,  but  without  attaining  to  the  Ocean  tfaey 
were  in  quest  of.*  In  one  of  these  esqplorations,  during  the  year  178^, 
a  son  of  M.  de  la  V^rendrye,  the  Jesuit  P^  Annean,  and  twenty  oAen, 
were  maasaored  by  the  Sioux,  in  an  island  of  the  lake  des  Bois. 

In  1738,  the  Fiench  reached  the  Mandanes'  country;  and,  in  1742, 
attdbed  to  <he  upper  Missouri,  aseending  its  oourseas  for  as  a  river  aiiiae 
named  the  Yellow  Stone,  whieh  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Becky  Mountauis. 
At  length,  the  oldest  son  of  M.  Y^rendrye,  and  the  chevalier  hisbrothar, 
Jan.  1, 1743,  found  themselves  in  front  of  that  mountain  range  reabhad 
sizly  yearn  afterwards  by  the  famous  American  travellera,  Lewis  ai^ 
Clarke. 

The  journey  thither  of  the  Vdrendryes  lasted  from  April  29, 1742, 
till  July  2, 1743,  during  whioh  time  they  passed  through  the  horde  of 
the  Beaux  hommes,  and  visited  the  Pioyas,  thetuation  of  the  Patitah 
Benards,  the  Arc  tribes,  and  ihe  Serpmts'  nation. 

-     a —   -      r  — I — — • ~ — ~* ~- I -   ■-■         -  —  —  -       ,  M   ^^^^-^-^^^_^-.^,^^_ 

*  I  have  been  guided,  in  thus  fixing  the  sites  of  the  above  enumerated  forts, 
to  the  relation  of  M.  Pierre  Margry,  an  official  in  the  historical  section  of  the 
miniBtry  of  marine  and  oelonieB,  at  Parts.  His  interesUng  article  appeared  in 
two  nnmbees  of  the  Monitmr  Utmertdy  official  gaawtte  of  tiie  French  govem* 
tment,  dated  Sept.  14,  and  Not.  1, 1667 ;  his  materials  were  derived  fbcm  doeamaiilB 
reposited  in  the  national  archiyes.  I  have  also  been  aided,  in  tracing  the  toote 
of  the  explorers,  by  one  ot  the  maps  appended  to  a  report  by  M.  Gauohon,  one 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Grown  Lands,  in  1867.  [A  compiler  of  that  map,lCr. 
Thomas  Devine,  Quebec,  had  hkaself  vidted  those  regime,  in  1896,  en  hb  rstorn 
from  Hudson's  Bay.— ^.] 
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M.  de  la  Vdrendiye  liim8elf,iiFho  had  inoarred  a  debt  of  40,000  liivres, 
»nd  was  no  longer  able  to  eonUnae  his  eacplorations,  repaired  meaimhile 
to  Quebeo,  hoping  to  obtain  a  peoaniaiy  gnmt,  bnt  which  was  deliiy€^, 
or  rather  practically  denied ;  for  De  Manrepas  professed  to  have  received 
veports  Tm&vorable  to  his  character.  Beauhamais  induced  him  to  remit 
liis  commission  to  M.  de  Nojelle,  for  the  latter  to  continue  the  ezplora- 
iion.  Afterwards  M.  de  Beauhamais,  and  his  successor  M.  de  la 
^Galissonidre,  overcame  the  minister's  prejudices  against  M.  Y^rendrye ; 
ssid  the  king,  as  a  cheap  compensation,  bestowed  the  order  of  St.  Louis 
on  that  unworth^y  used  servant  of  the  state.  M.  de  Maurepas,  however, 
expressed  a  desire  that  M.  V^rendrye  should  resume  his  journey;  and  he 
was  about  to  obey,  when  he  fell  ill,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  December, 
1749. 

This  eminent  traveller  related  to  Mr.  'Kahn,  a  Swedish  savant,  ihenon 
a  visit  to  Canada,  that  he  had  discovered^  in  one  of  the  remotest  of  the 
oountries  he  reached,  at  a  spot  900  leagues  beyond  Montreal,  some  mas- 
sive piflars,  each  formed  of  a  single  block  of  stpne,  resting  one  against  £he 
other,  or  superimposed  as  are  the  courses  of  a  wall.  He  concluded  that, 
tiius  arranged,  the  pile  must  have  been  formed  by  human  hands.  One 
of  the  pUlars  was  surmounted  by  a  much  smaller  block,  only  one  ibot 
high  and  a  few  inches  across,  bearing  on  two  sides  graven  characters  of 
an  unknown  language.  This  stone  was  sent  to  Paris.  Several  Jesuits 
who  saw  it  in  Canada,  said  to  Kalm,  that  the  engraving  it  bore  resembled 
the  Tartaric  characters.  This  opinion,  in  E[alm's  estimation,  tended  to 
•confirm  the  hypothesis  of  an  Asiatic  immigration  to  America,  and  the 
real  origination  of  a  portion  at  least  of  ^e  native  races  found  in  possession 
of  its  two  continents  and  islands.^ 

The  sons  of  Y^rendrye  claimed  the  right  of  continuing  the  ezpliurations ; 
but  the  intendant  Bigot  set  their  claims  aside,  l^  forming  an  association, 
oomposed  of  himsw,  t^e  governor  (Jonquil),  Br^ard,  ocnnptrolkr  of 
marine,  Le  Qardeur  de  St.  Pierre,  and  captain  Lamarque  de  Marin. 
This  society  of  professed  explorers  had  chiefly  their  own  trading  profits 
in  view,  and  acted  accordingly.  Marin  was  to  ascend  the  Missouri  to  its 
source,  and  thence  to  follow  the  course  of  the  first  river  presenting  itself 
that  seemed  to  flow  towards  the  Pacific.  St.  Pierre,  passing  by  the  fort 
de  la  Beine,  was  to  rejoin  Marin  on  the  Pacific  seaboard  in  a  given  lati- 
tude. But  accumulation  of  peltry  being  the  grand  object,  their  parties 
never  got  further  than  the  Bocky  Mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which  they 

*  Journal  of  Trayels  performed  in  1742,  by  chevalier  de  la  V^rendrye,  in 
search  of  the  Western  Sea,  addressed  to  the  Marquis  de  Beauharnais. 
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ereeted  Fort  Jonquil,  in  1752.  The  obief  partners  in  the  speoolation, 
earned  on  at  state  ooet,  divided  a  laige  spoil;  the  goyemor's  share  bein^ 
300,000  francs.*  Thus  ended  ignobly,  a  projeet  nobly  oonoeived,  but 
■lade  almost  abortive  by  injustice  and  selfishneaB. 

An  uneasy  feeling  bad  pervaded  the  public  mind  in  Canada  fiff  some 
time  regarding  the  frontier  question,  irbicb  no  attempt  had  latterly  been 
made  to  settle ;  and  all  being  left  at  hazard,  both  by  the  Frendi  and  Bri- 
tish authorities,  a  chance  collision  between  the  colonists  and  the  Amerieaii 
settlers  might,  any  day,  plunge  the  two  nations  into  war.  In  1734,  M.  de 
Beauharnais  believing  hostiUties  could  not  be  long  averted,  wrote  a  despatch, 
in  dpher,  suggesting  means  to  be  taken  for  defence  of  the  colony  against 
invasion;  and  urging  strongly  that  Quebec  should  be  more  strongly  forti- 
fied. The  minister  replied  that  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  do  so,  as  Que- 
bec could  in  no  case  be  made  impregnable.f  -  In  1740,  when  war  was 
inmiinent,  the  governor  made  forts  Chambly,  St.  Frederic,  and  Niagara, 
as  secure  as  possible.  He  labored,  at  the  same  time,  to  maintain  and 
extend  existing  alliances  between  the  French  and  the  aborigines.  He 
held  long  conferences  with  numbers  of  their  chiefs  in  1741 ;  at  which  he 
was  assured  by  them,  that,  irrespective  of  their  partiality  for  the  Frendi, 
the  fear  they  had  of  American  appropriation  of  the  Indian  territories  on 
all  sides,  would  oblige  the  dispossessed  and  menaced  to  adopt  the  cause 
of  Canada.  Certes,  the  firiendship  of  the  Indian  population  was  not  to 
be  lightly  esteemed  at  this  time,  their  dispositions  and  numbers  consi- 
dered; for,  according  to  an  enumeration  made  in  1736,  among  the 
tribes  located  between  the  Abenaquis  and  Mobile  territory  induave, 

fifteen  thousand  warriors  could  be  called  into  action  at  short  notice. 

1 

•    W.  H.  SiQTH,  Hitt,  of  Canada. 

t  M.  Gkrneaa  appends  to  the  aboTO  passage  in  his  text,  the  following  state- 
ment, which  we  prefer  to  gire  in  the  form  of  a  note : — "  In  1735,  Van  Rensellaer,. 
seignior  of  Albany,  foreseeing  a  resumption  of  hostilities,  visited  Canada  osten- 
sibly for  his  own  recreation,  and  secretly  informed  M.  Beanhamais  that  daring 
the  latest  war  between  the  Canadians  and  New  Englanders,  M.  de  Yaadreoil 
had  engaged  his  sarage  allies  to  make  no  inroads  against  the  New  Yorkers  ^ 
reminded  him  that  the  latter  had  done  the  like  in  respect  of  Canada,  and  that 
they  would  do  so  still,  if  such  immunity  were  reciprocated.''— -JB. 
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The  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  followed  by  some  of  the  most  peaceful 
years  Canada  had  ever  known.  The  Amerioan^colonists  of  France  and 
Britain,  weaned  of  an  exhausting  war,  were  able  to  turn  their  energies 
to  internal  improvement.  Despite  the  financial  difficulties  of  France, 
which  to  some  extent  ro-acted  on  her  colonies,  Canada  was  entering  upon  a 
steady,  if  slow,  course  of  progression.  Its  total  population,  which  was, 
in  1719,  but  22,000,  had  risen,  in  1744,  to  nearly  50,000  souls ;  and  the 
Talue  of  the  exports,  which  did  not  exceed  100,000  crowns  in  1714,  had 
risen,  in  1749,  to  2,650,000  francs.    (Ratnal.) 

The  French  were  probably  first  in  the  field  as  fishers  in  American 
waters.  As  we  have  stated  in  an  initiatory  chapter,  Basque,  Breton,  and 
Norman  fishermen  must  have  there  plied  their  calling  during  the  earliest 
jears  of  the  16th  century ;  for  one  John  Dennis,  of  Honfleur,  in  1506  traced 
«  chart  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  for  the  guidance  of  his  compatriots. 
The  English,  when  they  first  visited  that  sear^on,  as  industrials,  which 
was  not  till  the  year  1517,  reported  that  they  found  fifty  French,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese  vessels  prosecuting  the  cod-fishery.  In  1536,  the  French 
cod-fishery  had  greatly  extended;  and,  in  1558,  there  were  thirty  vessels 
besides,  employed  in  pursuing  the  whale.  At  that  date,  there  were  but 
ten  English  vessels  frequenting  the  banks  of  Newfoundland ;  while  there 
were  100  firom  Spain,  and  50  from  Portugal.  But  in  1615  the  relative 
proportions  had  greatly  altered,  for  at  this  time  they  stood  thus:  English 
vessels  250,  French  and  Portuguese  (together)  400.  The  English  govern- 
ment doubtless  fostered  their  Newfoundland  fisheries  as  a  nursery  for 
seamen,  [and  as  yielding  an  article  of  ready  barter  \  for  supplies  of  salted 
fish  were  not  00  essential  to  a  protestant  as  to  a  oatiiolic  population.] 
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The  atteiition  of  FrenoH  adventorera  in  Amerioa  was  diyided,  at  this 
time,  between  the  fisheries  and  the  peltry  traffic.  These  pursoits  weie  at 
first  commin^ed ;  for  the  early  French  fishers  oflthe  coasts  of  Canada 
and  Acadia  used  to  trade  with  the  native  seaboard  tribes,  deriying  a 
doable  profit  therefrom.  By  degrees^  regular  relations  were  formed  between 
the  parties;  and  for  the  convenieneeof  both,  factories  were  founded  on 
or  near  the  coasts,  and  these  gradnaUy  extended  to  the  interior.  By  and 
by,  opulent  merchants  obtained  from  the  French  government  trading 
menopolies,  on  condition  of  sending  and  estaUishii^-colonisla.  .  Thna  it 
was  that  New  France  came  to  be  fbunded. 

The  first  n^ar  patent  for  amonqMdy  of  th^peltry  traffic  was  gnaled 
to  Captain  Chanvin,  early  in  the  ITdi  century.  But,  fi)r  a  nmnber  of 
yeaxa  afterwards,  the  trade  was  pmsoed  briskly  withoot  regaid.to  Ghaor 
vni's  license,  especially  by  French  fishermen.  Seversl  of  tiM  ehiif  nnp* 
chants  of  France,  especially  those  of  La  Bochelle,  engaging  in  the  peltry 
traffic,  resisted  the  monopoly  which  had  heea  thus  sanctioned*  To  pie- 
v€tti  farther  disputes,  and  regolarise  the  traffic,  the  Company  of  tba 
Hundred  Paitnefa,  with  Cardinal  Bichelieu  as  its  nominal  haad^  was 
fonned  in  1637-8.  To  this  association  was  consigned,  in  peipetuil^^  as  a 
field  for  exolnsivo  trade,  New  France  and  florida.  The  society  undttr* 
tofik  to  colonisethe  country,  to  maintain  missions,  &o.  y^  on  condition  of 
receiving,  1,  a  permanent  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  fins,  othar  sknn^ 
and  leather ;  2,  a  lease,  for  15  years,  of  the  whde  colonial  trade,  bgr  hod 
and  sea.  But  the  cod  and  whalefidieries  were  still  to  befi^to  alI;,ao!d 
ai  reaervatioa  was  made  in  fiur<Mr  of  the  colonists  individually,  that  they 
mig^t  deal  with  the  natives  for  peltry,  provided  it  were  sdd  to  the  cm^ 
panif^s  agents  at  &  fixed,  price.  After  an  unprospesoos  existende:  o£  36 
years'  duratioB,  via.  in  1663,  the  association  of  100  partnfss^  that,  nun- 
her  then  bttag  gready  reduced^  beeame^extmct ;  and  royalty  resumed  ^her 
trust  it  ne^or  should  hav«  accorded  to  any  of  iti  snftjeots. 

The  trade  of  the  colonists  of  New  France;  did.  not  long  remain  firee. 
Unhan^t  by  experience  of  the  wstharingeffiMsfcsof  mon^Mly,  theFranoh: 
govoounent,  next  year  (1664)  sanctioned  the  fivmation  of  a  new  aasooia- 
tiim^  named  the  West  India.  Company.  The  pemiobi*  careat  of  tfco 
psasant  band  of  assooiators  did  not  endure  near  so  long  as  the  praoeding, 
althtmg^  in  them  was  vested  the  exdusive  trade  for  forty  years,  not  menfy 

'  I  !■  II     I  W    I    ■        I     ■ II  ■        1  I  11^  1   iiwii     . 

*  This  arrangement  was  not  fonnd  to  answer  for  any  party ;  and  the  com- 
pany gave  np  to  the  coloniBts,  in  1646,  the  peltry  monopoly,  on  condition  of 
being  relieved  from  the  charges  of  the  civil  list,  the  support  of  an  armed  force, 
and  other  goverameatal  burdens. 
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of  att-ORbir  Pranoe',  \mb  c^  tiie-  wl^ele  Atlantie  seaboard  of  AM}a.  In 
Mmmmihmi^pfMiffgieB  ware  not  only  as- great-  aB^theseof  tho  ddfttnct 
oetnpaiBj^  bntr  Lonia-  XIY  promiaed  tiiem  a  premiiim  of  40^  Imes  fer 
€fwrf  ton  o^  mevoliandifle  they-shonld  eocport  fh>m  Franoeto  hercolonies^ 
GT-pieeverfck  Thffj"were  alto  allowed  adtawbaokon  dutiable  goods, 
OB-Fe-eqpertdng^. them  to  a  ftreign  market;  and,  to  crown  all,  iiiej  were 
to'pay  no  impostotliai  others  paid,  on  provisionB,  munitions  of  war,  or 
matoviak'  ftr  ooBBtracting  their  ships  or  other  yesselis. 

The  disconton%  of  the  inhafaitanta  was  naturally  great  at  the  mon- 
strim»  eottoesBions  thus  aocord^  to  tiieir  detriment;  In  a  short  time,  com* 
medilieB  reae  to  a  ransom  price.  The  sovereign  council  interposed,  and 
iMoed  a  tariff^  fixing  maximum  rates :  aa  an  inevitable  result,  n»  goods 
were  teroughi  to  market.  Thia  state  of  things,  of  course,  could  not  last. 
Iftl#8^,  dblbert  caused  the  monopoliste  to  let  go,  as  their  predecessors 
haA  been  constrained  to  do  befora  the  peltry  tralfic;  he  also  freed  the 
eofoniats-fromrestrictions  in  their  trade  with  the  mother  country.^ 

Thenewcompany,  which  carried  on  its  trade  widi  more  than  100  res- 
aaiif,  and  eisgoyed  the  exorbitant  pririleges  we  have  detailed,  did  not  pros- 
per. In  1674,  the  year  of  its  extinction,  there  was  a  debt  accumulated 
of  3^Md;000  lirres.  The  whole  capital  was  but  1,047,000  livres.  As 
part  of  the  company's  debt  was  owing  to  t^e  war  it  had  to  support, 
aa  lerda  of  the  colony,  against  the  British,  Louis  XIY,  by  the  advice  of 
Griber^  bot^ht'  up  the  company's  shares,  disohaiged  its  debtSj  to  the 
amount  of  the  3,523,000  livras ;  and  revt>ked  all*  his  concessions  to  it. 

When  the  now  abolished  company  gave  up  the  peltry  traffic,  it  was 
witil  the  reservation  of  that  branch  of  it  carried  on  at  Tadoussac;  also 
imposing  on  the  trade,  otherwise  free^  for  the  company's  benefit,  a  sub- 
sidy of  one  fourth  on  beaver,  and  one  tenth  on  original  skins.    The  latter 

«  «  TlUa  ooniBaay,  waa  'to.  have  right  to  sAX  mteea  anul  xninoralf^  the  power 
ot  laTTing:  aad  reetoUing  soldiers,  in  France,  boHdia^  fbrtSp.  aad  th*  right  of 
wai^g  war  against  the  Indians  or  the  neighboring  colonies.  Distinctive  armo- 
rial hearingawere  allowed  to  the  association,  snnnonnted  \3f  the  royal  arms  of 
Franor;  and  to  encourage  immigration,  all  colonists,  present  and  to  come,  being 
oflrtboUes^  were  to  liavel^e  same  rights  in  France  as  his  Majesty's  snliijects  at 
hcaaa  Jxl  addltfoii  to.  the.  abow  handsome  list  of  privileges  and-  ifliiatiiiitiea 
M^nr^adito.  thlsi  £»vQred*  oompany^  its  stock  or  shans  were  made  transfemWe ;. 
an4tha>iiBvan«ie  or.  profits  of  tbem.alona  conld  be  attached  for  debts  owing  by 
the-  hpldersi .  even  to  the  king  hiniselt  His  Hajeat/.  aba  agreed  to  advance  one 
tenth  of  the  whole  stock,  without  interest,  for  four  years,  snbj^ct  to  a  proportion 
or  all  losses  which  might  be  incurred  by  the  company  during  that  period,"  W. 
H.  SmTH.— JB. 
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ordained  fliat  all  beam-flldiia  flhonld  be  taken  to  his  betones^  and  dafir- 
end  at  the  fixed  rate  of  fooiftanoB  ten  acnia  per  Ib^  to  be  paid,  net  ia 

nionej,  bat  eomsiodiftieB ;  the  prioea  pat  on  wbieh,  of  oooney  were  T]rtna% 
leftto  the  paymaater'a  own  diacrelion.  ToH.  Ondiettewaaalao&nnd 
tbe  datiea  in  regard  to  tobaoeo,  which  wen  fixed  at  10  per  cent,  Tkb 
anangementeziated  in  foil  fixroe  till  1700;  atidiiditunetiieCaiiadiaBB, 
finding  aooh  exaetiona  inaorpportable,  petitioned  the  home  govenment 
to  remove  or  to  modify  the  oppreaBion  they  thereby  endaied. 

The  Oudiette  peltry  monopoly  paased  to  M.  Boddea,  who,  in  reton, 
trana&rred  it  to  M.  Piocaad,  one  of  the  depatiea  frcnn  the  ookmy ;  the 
latter  paying  70,000  francs  a  year,  and  aho  ondertaking  to  finm  aa 
aflBOciation  fi>r  carrying  it  on,  in  which  Canadians  mi^t  take  one  or  moR 
^O-livre  shares.  This  society  took  the  name  of  the  Company  of  Canada; 
and  none  bat  its  members  oonld  l^ally  participate  in  the  peltxy  trafie. 
The  seigniors,  with  their  renters,  were  allowed  to  join  in  it.  The  Nor- 
thern or  Hadson's  Bay  Company,  formed  some  time  preyionaty,  was 
merged  in  this  association,  which  obtained  an  edict  rigidly  prohibiting 
sales  of  beaver-skins  to  the  New  York  colonists. 

This  company,  though  of  a  more  comprehensiye  charact^  than  the 
two  preceding,  yet,  having  the  canker-worm  of  monopoly  at  its  root,  had 
as  onproeperoos  an  existence  as  they,  and  came  to  a  speedier  .«id. 
In  1706,  ita  debts  amonnted  to  1,812,000  francs.  This  sum  Menrs. 
Anbert,  Nerot,  and  Oayot  agreeing  to  pay,  the  company  brc^  iqp  in 
their  fiivoor. 

The  colonists,  under  the  new  patent,  could  share  in  the  beaver  traffic 
within  the  country,  but  could  not  export  such  furs,  being  bound  to  deliver 
them  at  the  patentee's  factories. 

In  the  year  1715  appeared  two  memorials,  on  the  ''  present  state  of 
Canada,"  by  M.  Ruette  d'Auteuil,*  in  which  the  mismanagement  of  the 
yjolonial  afiidrs  waa  very  freely,  perhaps  unprejudicedly,  exposed;  the 
writer  sparing  no  maladministrators,  not  even  those  in  highest  place. 
[The  production  is  interesting  to  us,  from  the  fitfril  glimpses  of  light  it 
throws  upon  the  inner  state  of  the  colony  at  the  time.]  Trade  with  tiie 
aavages,  once  considerable,  M.  d'Auteuil  observed,  had  greatly  &llen  o£ 
Ship-building,  he  remarked,  was  pretty  brisk ;  hemp  for  cordage,  and  flax 
for  linen,  thread,  and  tissues  were  advantageously  grown ;  but  he  com-  • 
plained  that  France  did  not  import  Canadian  timber,  while  the  British 
drew  much  of  theirs  from  the  American  plantations.     The  Huron 

*  Iheumentt  dt  ParUf  series  2. 
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oopper-mines,  be  said,  were  neglected.  The  monopolist  oompanieB  he 
detiounced  for  not  folfilling  obligaiionB  solemnly  contracted.  For 
instance,  they  were  bound,  by  contract,  to  procure  an  immigration  of 
from  200  to  300  persons  yearly;  whereas  little  had  been  done  in  thiff 
matter  at  any  time,  and,  since  1663,  almost  nothing.  He  now  urged 
tbat  a  laige  immigration  was  what  the  colony  most  wanted.  He  men- 
tioned that  every  company's  defalcations,  in  this  and  other  particulars, 
were  ignored  by  the  govemors^neral,  who  were  always  the  creatures  or 
the  relatiyes  of  the  companies'  directors.  The  French  intendants,  he 
added,  were  also  compromised  in  a  similar  way,  or  else  indifferent;  as 
not  meaning  to  stay  in  the  colony,  but  only  hoping  to  pass  thence, 
enriched  meantime,  to  higher  situations  at  home.  Adverting  to  the 
card-money,  two  million  livres  of  which,  he  alleged,  were  in  circulation 
in  1714,  he  said  it  was  but  a  moiety  of  its  nominal  value;  the  issues  not 
having  been  severally  commanded  by  specific  royal  edicts.  He  suggested 
that  an  inquest  for  the  verification  and  the  r^ulation  of  the  card-money 
should  be  instituted,  and  that  a  deputy  to  represent  the  inhabitants  and 
defend  their  interests  in  this  important  matter  should  be  received  at 
Paris.  Finally,  he  proposed  that  the  colonial  bills  of  exchange  should 
be  duly  honored  by  the  royal  treasury. 

M,  d' Auteuil,  to  avert  administrative  abuses,  proposed  that  three  state- 
ooundBors  should  be  appointed  to  receive  complaints  from  aggrieved 
eolonists;  and  that  the  govemorfrgenend  should  be  changed  at  stated 
periods  of  three  to  six  years'  duration.  He  added,  that  both  they  and- 
•  the  intendants,  knowing  that  their  sins  of  commission  or  omission  were 
not  likely  to  be  reported  at  court,  did  jjost  as  they  liked ;  and  if  any  oT 
the  subordinates  of  either  let  out  the  secrets  of  mal-administration,  thejr 
were  persecuted ;  while  corrupt  and  subservient  officials  were  rewarded 
or  promoted. 

But,  after  all,  that  sturdy  exponent  of  the  abuses  of  colonial  adminuk 
tration  was  thus  hewing  at  the  branches,  not  at  the  root  of  the  evil  ttw, 
Ihegpvernmentof  the  mother  country  iras  no  less  oorropt,  to  b^gin  with. 
While  money  was  prodigally  lavished  on  court  fiivcxrites,  the  regular 
allowances  made  to  those  who  did  legitimate  state  work  were  miserably 
etinted,  and  seldom  regularly  paid.  [Trobably  the  stated  salary  of  the 
governor-general  of  New  France,  at  thb  time,  did  not  exceed  £250 
a-year;  not  a  sixpence  of  which  sum  could  remain  for  his  own  use.  if  he 
kept  up  the  following  he  was  expected  to  maintain.  What  reoourse  wa9 
there,  Ihen,  for  the  needy  nobles  and  gentry  who  were  sent  from  Old 
France  to  rusticate  as  representatives  of  royalty  in  New  France  (which 

CO 
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wifl  a  great  hnnting-ground,  rather  than  a  provinoe),  but  to  beooBi^ 
traiBokerB  in  peltrjr,  or  ezclnsiYe  Bellers  of  brandy  lioenaee,  or  pay  then- 
aelvea  by  underhand  means  yet  more  diflcreditable  ?*] 

The  Western  Company,  formed  in  1717,  snooeeded  to  the  monopdy  of 
Anbert  ft  Co.,  whose  lease  had  expired ;  and  that  aaBOciation,  in  torn, 
merged  in  the  Company  of  the  Indies,  oonneoted  with  Law's  HiasiaBippt 
bubble.  This  oompany  sayed  from  the  wreck  of  that  projeetor's  soheme, 
a  trading  monopoly,  in  Louisiana  and  the  Illinois  territory,  till  1731 ;  in 
which  year  these  countries  re-passed  under  regal  sway,  and  so  remained 
as  long  as  French  domination  lasted  therein.  After  fort  Oswego  was 
constructed,  the  peltry  traffic  of  the  colonists  had  a  keen  competition  to 
contend  with,  owing  to  the  higher  prices  given  by  British  traders  to  the 
natives.  To  obviate  this,  the  king  was  induced  to  take  into  his  own 
hands  the  fortified  trading  posts  founded  by  the  traders  at  Frontenae 
(Kingston),  Toronto,  and  Niagara.  State  funds  were,  at  Qke  same  time, 
misapplied  in  according  bounties  to  the  dealers,  to  enable  them  to  give 
more  honest  prices  to  the  Indians,  and  prevent  them  from  carrying  their 
produce  to  the  British  settiements.f 

*  During  De  Frontenac's  administration, "  the  home  government  began  to  form 
an  opinion  that  the  advanced  posts  maintained  in  the  colony  were  of  little  real 
advantage,  while  they  were  the  chief  cause  of  the  wars  in  which  it  became 
invoWed.  Itjwas  therefore  proposed  that  these  stations  should  be  abolished, 
and  that  the  Indians  should  be  allowed  to  bring  their  furs  to  Montreal.  This, 
however,  was  opposed  by  the  gOTernor  and  his  council,  who,  being  afraid,  prob- 
ably, of  losing  their  own  power  and  patronage,  represented  that  such  a  measoxe 
would  have  the  effect  of  throwing  the  Indian  allies  into  the  hands  of  the  FIts 
Nations  and  the  British,  and  of  sacrificing  the  fhr-trade.  The  latter  was  then 
a  strict  monopoly,  carried  on  under  licenses  granted  to  old  officers  and  fiEtvorites, 
who  sold  them  to  the  inland  traders.  At  this  time,  the  average  price  of  beaver^ 
skins,  in  money,  at  Montreal,  was  2  liyres  13  sous,  or  about  2s.  3d.  sterling,  per 
pound.  The  Indians  were,  at  that  rate,  cheated  enormously ;  and,  becoming 
aware  of  the  fkct  through  occasional  intercourse  with  the  British,  made  inces- 
sant complaints :  and  this,  probably,  was  one  great  cause  of  their  want  of  finith 
in  the  French.''    W.  H.  Smith  :  Canada,  Ac,  vol.  I.  p.  Iviii. — B. 

t  A  miserable  complication  of  purblind  expediencies  1 — At  this  time,  <'  the 
amount  of  trade  allowed  to  each  license,  usual  cost  of  which  being  600  crowns, 
was  merchandise  valued  at  1000  crowns.  To  carry  on  the  trade,  and  to  convey 
returns,  the  license-holder  was  bound  to  employ  two  canoes,  six  men  in  each. 
The  seller  of  the  license  had  the  right  of  furnishing  the  goods  used  in  barter, 
at  a  price  15  per  cent,  higher  than  the  market  rate.  A  successful  adventure, 
under  such  a  license,  generally  gave  to  the  merchants  a  profit  of  400  per  cent, 
on  the  merchandise,  and  600  crowns  to  each  of  the  canoe-men.  The  latter  were 
not  only  entitled  to  provisions  and  clothing,  but  interested  in  the  result  of  the 
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It  18  diffioult  to  form  a  pieoise  estimatioQ  of  the  annual  valne  of  tlie 
peltry  at  this  or  any  epoch  of  Canada's  annals.  M.  d'Anteoil,  in  the 
memorials  cited  above,  stated  that  the  annual  returns,  in  1677,  were 
worth  550,000  francs ;  and  that  they  had  augmented  at  the  time  he 
wrote  (1715)  to  2  million  francs.  Goyemor  Murray,  consulting  the  ill- 
kept  customs  regbters  &om  1754  and  1755,  found  the  valuation  returns 
of  the  former  year  to  give  a  total  of  1,547,885  livres;  those  of  the 
latter,  only  1,265,650  livres.  Persons  best  able  to  form  an  approximative 
estimation  of  the  medium  value  of  the  peltry  exported  from  New  France 
during  years  immediately  before  and  after  the  Conquest,  have  raW  it  at 
3,500,000  livres. 

Notwithstanding  all  disadvantages  which  French  traders  had  to  en- 
counter, from  burdens  laid  upon  them,  and  the  restrictions  they  were 
subjected  to,  they  had  the  bulk  of  the  peltry  traffic  of  North  America  in 
their  hands  down  to  the  year  1714 ;  when,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
ihey  had  to  relinquish  their  trade  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory  and 
other  regions.  Successive  governors  of  New  York,  meanwhile  and  after- 
wards, were  incessantly  laboring  also  to  deprive  them  of  the  relations 
they  had  established  with  the  western  tribes.  The  price  of  European 
merchandise  was  much  higher  at  Quebec  tiian  Boston,  and  at  Montreal 
than  New  York.  There  was  a  conedderable  contraband  trade  maintained 
between  Montreal  and  Albany;  and,  by  such  underhand  means,  the 
Canadians  received  large  quantities  of  woollen  tissues  and  other  British 
imported  goods.  In  one  year  Canada  received  900  pieces  of  scarlet 
doth  for  the  Air  barter,  besides  muslins,  printed  calicoes,  edging  lace,  &c. 
The  Company  of  the  Indies  (meaning  the  Canadian  monopolists)  intro- 
duced, for  ita  own  account,  1,200  pieces  of  goods,  which  were  derived 
from  English  holders,  yet  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  all  other  parties  to 
import  a  single  yard  i  Thus  were  manu&cturerB  and  exporters  of  France 
excluded  firom  her  greatest  colonial  dependency. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  Mr.  Burnet,  when  governor  of  New  York 
(he  was  afterwards  removed  to  Massachusetts),  in  1720  obtained  ftom 
Assembly  a  non-intercourse  bill  to  prevent  the  Canadian  traders,  during 
three  years,  from 'exchanging  their  peltry  at  Albany  for  European  com- 
modities. In  1727  this  prohibitory  law  became  permanent.  It  gave  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  Canadian  traders,  both  as  buyers  and  sellers.    Linen 

adventure,  by  having  a  legal  right  to  divide  the  surplus  of  the  returns,  after  the 
-cost  of  the  license,  merchandise,  and  400  per  cent,  profit  to  the  merchant,  had 
been  reimbursed.''  W.  H.  Sxith  :  Ckmada,  Pattf  Present,  and  I^ure,  rol  I,  p. 
Ixviii.— B. 
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cloths,  which  previondy  fetched  at  Montreal  16  looia  per  piece,  were  sold, 
soon  afterwards,  as  high  as  25  louis. 

Fort  Oswego,  wfaioh  was  erected  by  Burnet,  as  we  haye  related  else- 
where, was  the  necessary  complement  of  his  non-intercourse  policy;  a 
policy  ineffisctually  combated  by  making  the  factories  of  Frontenao, 
Toronto,  and  Niagara,  royal  castles,  and  according  state  premiums  to 
quieken  traiBc,  so  as  to  encourage  exports  from  the  colony  to  France,  and 
obtain  French  goods  in  return. 

In  retaliation  for  the  renewed  law  of  1727,  passed  by  the  New  York 
legislature,  Louis  XIY  issued  an  edict  foibidding  all  commerce  with  the 
British  colonies,  under  penalties.  Thenceforward,  the  holder^  of  the 
French  trading-posts  had  the  whole  traffic  in  peltry  to  themselves :  the 
posJBessors  held  them,  either  by  favor,  or  they  bought  their  privileges,  or 
held  them  on  farm ;  but  in  all  of  these  cases,  the  malign  effect  upon  l2ie 
public  interests  was  the  same.  The  factories'  licenses  were  usuaBy  grant- 
ed for  three  years ;  and  those  who  held  them,  by  means  fidr  or  ibul, 
strained  every  nerve  to  make  the  most  they  could  out  of  them  during 
that  term.  To  sell  at  the  most  exorbitant  rates,  and  put  prices  uncon- 
sdentioilsly  low  on  the  furs  o^red,  was  the  rule.  To  b^uile  the  Indians- 
to  accept  insufficient  values  in  exchange,  it  Was  not  unusual  to  ply  them 
with  liquor.  [It  is  related  that,  in  1754,  at  a  western  post,  on  one  ooca> 
don  beaver-skins  were  bought  for  four  grains  of  pepper  each ;  and  that  as 
much  as  800  firancs  were  realised  by  selling  a  pound  of  vermilion,  pro- 
bably dealt  out  in  pinches]. 

Peltry  l^as  the  main  article  of  export  from  Canada,  and  hence  it  i» 
that  we  have  dilated  upon  that  part  of  its  produce.  Exports  of  lumber 
there  seem  to  have  been  little  or  none,  till  a  late  date;  owing  partly,  as 
intimated  by  M.  d*  Auteuil  in  1715,  to  the  indifference  of  the  home  atitfao- 
ritite  to  the  abundance  and  value  of  Oanad&n  forest  produce.  "  One 
knows  not,''  says  Baynal,  '^  by  what  fktality  such  a  source  of  riches  was 
overlooked."  The  exports  of  fish  from  Oanada  itself  were  inoonsider»> 
ble  in  early  times.  In  1697,  the  ueuir  de  B^erin  formed  a  factory,  and 
established  a  fishery  at  liie  harbor  of  Moht  Louis,  about  half  way  be- 
tween Quebec  atid  the  extrennty  of  the  gtdf  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  the 
southern  ride.  At  the  commencement  thel  j^ple  of  thef  settlement  wei% 
much  disturbed  by  the  English ;  but  their  exertions,  itt  bbth'fishing  and 
agriculture,  were  tolerably  succ^sful.^    The  Cod  and  whal6  fisheries  in 

•  W.  H.  Skitb,  Qmada,  4rc.»  vol.  I,  p.  liz.— -We  never  heard  of  inshore  fishings 
doing  mnoh  for  any  eoantry  ezoept  supptjing  the  people  IMtkf  near  <he  sM^ 
board  with  a  portion  of  their  daily  food,  and  that  not  seldom,  seafttQy,  or  tfTn 
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Amerioan  waters  were  almost  entirely  in  European  bands;  bat  to  the 
Canadians  were  left  seal  and  porpoise  oatohing.  Tbis  industiy  was  plied 
in  the  riyer*  and  golf  of  St.  Lawrence,  also  on  tbe  coast  of  Labrador  ] 
tracts  of  sbore  in  both  r^ons  being  let  on  farm  for  terms  of  years  by 
the  goTemmentf 

There  were  14  fishing-stations,  below  Quebec,  existing  in  1722.  In 
latter  years,  a  tolerable  quantity  of  animal  oil  and  salt  fish  was  exported 
to  France. 

Ship-building  was  never  much  carried  on ;  although  M.  de  Maurepas, 
then  minister  of  marine,  in  1731  strongly  urged  on  the  governor-general 

dear  rate.  Boanties  to  fiBhermen  only  serre  to  make  those  lazier  and  more 
exacting,  who  were  la«y  and  exacting  before.  The  late  prince  Talleyrand,  who 
made  an  eztenslTe  and  long-continued  tour  in  the  United  States  and  Oanada, 
when  an  exile,  particularly  noted  the  inertness  of  the  class,  upon  this  continent, 
and  thus  deliyered  himself  upon  the  subject :  "  The  American  fisherman  has  a 
mind  as  careless  of  country  as  the  lumberman.  The  affections  of  both,  their 
interests,  their  strain  of  life,  are  things  apart  from  the  nation  to  which  they 
nominally  belong.  It  would  be  a  prejudice  for  us  to  think  that  our  American 
fisherman  is  a  most  useful  member  of  society  *,  for  he  is  not  a  like  being  with 
our  European  industrials  of  the  same  name,  who,  robust  in  body  and  alert  in 
mind,  make  our  best  sailors.  Frequenters  of,  say  two  leagues  of  seaboard,  in 
£ne  weather,  confining  their  venturings  to  the  range  of  a  mile  of  it  when  the 
weather  is  uncertain,  such  is  the  range  within  which  their  yenturesomeness  is 
limited.  The  daily  habits  of  such  a  man  are  those  of  an  idler,  who  would  not 
stir  at  all  but  for  the  impulse  of  his  animal  appetites.  His  arm  is  not  the  har- 
poon, but  the  fishing  line :  hence,  his  contests  with  prey  is  not  that  of  manly 
exertion,  but  of  petty  guiles.  Fishermen's  most  laborious  action  is  an  occasional 
pnll  at  an  oar  or  paddle,  which  more  usually  is  left  dangUug  at  the  side  of  a 
«razy  boat.  They  haye  no  home,  worthy  the  name,  on  shore ;  there  is  little 
sacrifice  to  make  in  shifting  from  one  shore  to  another ;  a  few  codfish,  more  or 
less,  determines  their  choice  of  country.  When  some  writers  haye  spoken  of  the 
American  fisheries  as  a  species  of  colonial  agriculture,  they  haye  enounced  a 
deluslye  plausibility,  not  a  yerity  in  any  sense.  All  the  personal  yirtues,  and 
•every  patriotic  feeling  which  distinguishes  rural  colonists,  are  absent  in  the  chill 
t)osom  of  American  fishermen.''  Euai  tur  U»  Avantagei  d  retirer  des  Colonies 
Nauvelles,  ifc,  par  le  cUoyen  C.  M.  Tallbtbamd.  Paper  (one  of  a  series)  read  at 
tbe  InsUtut  of  France,  in  1801-2.— B. 

*  When  the  estuary  of  a  great  riyer  becomes  much  frequented  by  yessels,  but 

especially  by  steamert,  the  seal  bids  a  long  and  last  adieu  to  it.    We  haye  had 

occasion  to  remark  Ihis,  personally,  in  our  native  country.    The  observation 

is  doubtless  applicable,  more  or  less,  to  the  shores  of  the  Laurentian  lower 

waters  and  gulf.— B. 

t  The  Esquimaux  Bay  was  farmed  in  1749,  to  a  Madame  Foumel ;  and  Labra^ 
dor  to  M.  d'Ailleboust,  m  1753. 
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to  gfcunnUte  this  bruidi  of  indnstiy,  promifliiig  tfiat  if  some  good  mer- 
ehant-TBflMb  were  tarned  out,  a  oontnot  would  be  aooorded  to  tfae  ookmy 
for  oonBtmoting  shipe  of  war ;  peifaape  his  Majesty  would  even  locate  a 
aaTal  yard  in  Quebeo.  Meantime  he  granted  a  premium  of  500  francs 
for  every  veBsel  gauging  200  tons  or  over,  of  colonial  build,  and  sold  in 
France  or  the  AntilleB;  and  150  francs  premium  for  each  barge  of  30 
to  60  tons,  if  similarly  disposed  of.  In  1732,  ten  yessels  of  40  to  lOa 
tons  were  built  in  Canada;  but  the  materiak  were  badly  chosen,  ill  sea- 
soned, and  the  price  charged  for  them  higher  than  those  built  in  the 
British  settlements :  in  &ct,  a  number  of  the  yessels  used  in  the  trade 
of  Canada,  were  bought  of  the  New  Englanders. 

[The  surplus  of  provisions  for  export  must  have  been  insignificant^ 
if  not  null ;  although  it  is  asserted,  that  '^  in  good  years,  80,000  minots 
of  flour  and  biscuits''  were  disposable,  after  supplying  the  colony's  wants.] 

Iron-smelting,  on  a  scale  worth  notice,  was  not  begon  until  about  1737, 
when  the  foundries,  still  extant,  at  Three  Rivers,  were  brought  into  acti- 
vity by  a  company.  Veins  of  copper,  near  the  shores  of  lake  Superior, 
were  known  to  the  aborigines ;  even  when  Cartier  visited  that  region, 
some  of  them  showed  him  samples  of  the  ore.  In  1738,  Louis  XIV 
caused  mining  to  be  tried  at  Chagouamigon  by  two  Qermans ;  but  it  was 
soon  given  up. 

An  over-famed  plant,  Ginseng,^  discovered  in  our  forests,  in  1716,  by 
the  Jesuit  Lafitau,  became  a  means  of  enriching  the  colony,  for  a  time, 
by  it£  exportation  to  China.  A  pound  weight  of  it,  worth  2  francs  at 
Quebec,  sold  at  Canton  for  25  francs.  Its  price  ultimately  rose  to  80 
francs  per  pound.  One  year  there  was  sent  thither  ginseng  yielding  a 
return  of  500,000  francs.  The  high  price  it  attained  set  every  body  at 
work  to  find  it.  The  plant  was  not  in  proper  condition  till  August  or 
September;  but,  with  purblind  avidity,  the  seekers  gathered  it  as  early  as 
May.  The  fresh  plants  ought  to  have  been  slowly  dried  in  the  shade ; 
the  gatherers,  anxious  to  get  returns,  dried  them  in  ovens.  They  then 
became  worthless  in  Chinese  estimation ;  and  the  trade  in  it  ceased 
almost  as  suddenly  as  it  began. 

Quebec  was  the  entrepOt  of  Canada.  Its  merchants  and  shippers 
sent  out,  annually,  five  or  six  barques  to  the  seal  fisheries ;  and  about 
as  many,  laden  with  flour,  biscuit,  vegetables,  staves,  and  lumber,  to 

*  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  writtco  on  the  supposed  ytrtnes  of  its  root,'bota- 
aists  believe  the  ginseng  plant  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  Panax  quinqiu  ftdium 
found  in  China  and  North  America,  where  no  snch  qualities  as  those  ascribed 
to  it  by  the  Chinese  are  recognized.    Nat,  Cyel.'—B, 
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liOiiisbonig  and  the  Antilles ;  returning  with  cargoes  of  piiK)oaI,  ooffoe, 
sugar,  mm,  and  molasses.  The  trade  with  France  employed  about  thirty 
Tessels,  of  good  aggregate  tonnage.  Almost  all  these  vessels  belonged  to 
the  shippers  of  La  Rochelle,  and  traded  thenoe. 

The  author  of  "  Considerations  on  the  State  of  Canada  during  the 
War  of  1756/'*  estimated  the  value  of  the  exports  at  2^  millions;  and 
that  of  the  imports  at  8  millions.  The  superior  amount  of  the  latter 
was  owing,  chiefly,  to  the  provisions,  munitions  of  war,  &o.,  supplied 
daring  years  of  hostilities  at  the  cost  of  the  mother  country,  much  of 
which  were  wasted,  and  more  embezzled.  The  imports,  for  private 
account,  included  wines  and  other  liquors,  groceries,  iron-wares^  pottery, 
articles  of  clothing  and  personal  adornment,  with  a  multitude  of  small 
luzuries.f 

Importing  to  Canada,  in  those  times,  was  not  so  gainful  as  it  might  at 
first  sight  appear ;  for,  although  only  a  part  of  what  was  needful,  really 
or  pretendedly,  for  the'  royal  service,  was  supplied  direct  from  France, 
the  rest  was  purchased  at  Quebec  or  Montreal.  Instead  of  .competition 
by  public  contract,  the  charge  of  supplying  what  was  wanted  always 
fell,  by  secret  confederacy  with  the  higher  functionaries,  civil  and  military, 
into  the  hands  of  a  furnishing  association,  known  publicly  by  the  too 
respectable  name  of  the  "grand  company";  which  was  found,  as  if  by 
magic,  provided  in  advance  with  all  that  could  be  asked  for ;  and  as  the 
associators  bought  largely  in  favorable  markets,  while  they  obtained 
themselves  a  discount  of  15  to  20  per  cent.,  they  afterwards,  having  in 
most  cases  bought  up  all  that  private  dealers  could  supply,  were  enabled 
to  re-sell  to  his  Majesty's  agents  the  articles  required,  at  25  to  80,  even 
150  per  cent,  profit. 

Manufactures  of  woven  stufi  made  but  slow  progress  in  New  France, 
the  policy  of  the  governments  both  of  France  and  Britain  discounte- 

*  OoUection  of  doonments  poBseBsed  by  the  Literary  and  HiBtorical  Society 
of  Qaebec. 

t  M.  Gameau  saye,  that,  *<  loxary  (outward  show?)  was  ever  great  in  Canada, 
•ompared  with  the  extent  of  its  riches."  And  Pdre  Oharlevoiz,  writing  of 
Qaebec,  in  1720«1,  remarks,  "  Society  here,  compoied  mostly  of  military  ofBoers, 
and  noblesse,  is  extremely  agreeable ;  nowhere  is  the  French  language  spoken 
in  greater  parity.  Bat  under  a  gay  exterior  is  concealed  a  very  general  poverty. 
The  residents,  while  they  admit  that  their  English  neighbors  love  to  accumalate 
wealth,  console  themselves  by  reflecting  that  the  possessors  are  quite  ignorant 
how  best  to  enjoy  it.  They  (the  Canadians),  on  the  contrary,  understand 
thoroughly  the  most  elegant  and  agreeable  modes  of  spending  money,  but  at 
the  same  time  are  greatly  at  a  km  how  to  obtain  it, **^B, 
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nanoing  aU  attempts  of  iheir  American  colonists  to  fabricate  any  stuffi 
or  wares  for  themselves  wliioh  the  mother  countries  could  supply.  M. 
Talon  broke  through  this  system  to  some  extent.  He  stimulated  iJie 
culture  of  hemp  to  supply  cordage.  And,  by  him,  some  parties  must 
have  been  set  at  work  to  make  the  colony  self-dependent  for  homespun 
stuffii  at  least;  as,  in  1671,  he  wrote  to  Colbert,  that  he  had  caused 
dragget,  coarse  camlet,  bolting-cloth,  serge,  woollen  cloth,  and  leather,  to 
be  manufactured  in  Canada ;  adding,  ''  I  have,  of  Canadian  make, 
therewithal  to  clothe  myself  from  head  to  foot*'  In  1705,  Madame  de 
Bepentigny  span  cotton  thread,  some  English  prisoners  haying  instructfed 
her;  but  no  extension  could  be  given  at  that  time  to  any  species  of 
manufacture,  as  prohibition  against  it  then  ran  very  strong.  In  1716, 
however,  some  relaxation  was  permitted,  by  royal  order,  to  give  temporary 
employment  to  the  poor.  This  permission  was  immediately  turned  to 
juwount  Looms  were  set  up  for  weaving  woollen  and  other  stufBs  in . 
<every  house,  and  even  in  the  mansions  of  the  seigneurs.  Since  that 
'Cpoch,  our  rural  populations  have  had  abundance  of  vesture  made  by 
themselves,  suited  for  all  seasons. 

About  1746,  in  war-time,  salt  being  scarce,  M.  Perthuis  was  charged 
to  erect  salt-works  at  Eamouraska ;  but,  after  having  served  their  turn, 
they  were  abandoned.  In  earlier  times,  salt  was  made  in  Canada,  but 
where  or  to  what  extent  seems  to  be  unknown. 

In  1721,  a  kind  of  admiralty  tribunal  was  annexed  to  the  customs 
department  at  Quebec.  Its  judgments  were  based  on  the  royal  ordinance 
•of  1681,  and  "  the  Code  Michaux."  In  the  same  year,  an  ordinance 
warranted  the  opening  of  a  merchant's  exchange  at  Quebec,  and  another 
at  Montreal. 

In  1721,  posting  b^an  for  the  first  time.  Intendant  B^n  granted 
to  M.  Lanouiller  a  monopoly  of  the  posts  for  twenty  years,  between 
•Quebec  and  Montreal.  The  carriage  of  letters  was  to  be  chained,  by  a 
table  of  fixed  rates,  according  to  distance. 

In  1689,  it  was  proposed  to  introduce  negroes  to  the  colony.  The 
Trench  ministry  thought  the  climate  unsuitable  for  such  an  immigration, 
and  the  project  was  given  up.  Thus  did  Canada  happily  escape  the 
terrible  curse  of  negro  slavery.* 

*  Bja  Btipalation  in  the  treatjr  of  Montreal,  the  colonists  were  to  be  "allowed 
to  retain  their  slaves,"  a  proof  that  such  human  chattels  existed ;  and  enslaved 
blacks  were  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  Canada  till  the  present  century.  Sir 
L.  H.  Lafontaine  last  year  (1859)  investigated  this  matter ;  and  from  the  pub- 
lished report  of  his  inquiries,  it  appears  that  in  1799-1800,  "the  citizens  of 
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As  we  have  already  said,  Quebec  was  the  Canadian  entrep6t ;  and  the 
merchants*  stores  were  all  in  the  lower  town.  The  usual  time  of  sending 
fireights,  from  France  was  late  in  April,  or  early  in  May.  As  soon  as 
they  arrived  at  Quebec,  dealers  repaired  thither  to  make  their  purchases. 
Portions  of  the  goods  were  put  into  barges,  and  sent  forthwith  towards 
Three-Rivers  and  Montreal,  where  the  chief  Quebec  houses  had  agencies. 
A  premium  was  allowed  on  payments  in  peltry.  The  country  people 
oame,  twice  a  year,  to  the  towns  to  supply  their  wants.  For  many  years, 
so  obstructed  or  tardy  were  the  communications  between  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  that  imported  commodities  were  50  per  cent,  dearer  at  the 
latter  than  the  former  city. 

With  the  exception  of  wine  and  brandies,  upon  which  abready  a  duty 
of  ten  per  cent,  was  paid,  and  Brazil  tobacco,  taxed  5  sous  per  lb.,  no 
other  article  was  dutiable  in  Canada  till  1753 ;  when  most  other  mer- 
chandise, imported  or  exported,  was  taxed  3  per  cent.  But  exceptions 
were  made,  even  then,  in  favor  of  certain  produce,  to  encourage  industry 
and  trade.  Bestrictions  on  Canadian  commerce,  under  French  domination, 
chiefly  tended  to  exclude  foreign  competition. 

After  1753,  rum  was  taxed  34  livres  a  tun,  wine  ten  livres,  brandy  24 
livres  a  keg.     Dry  goods  were  variously  taxed,  probably  ad  valorem. 

Montreal  presented  reqnisitione  to  Parliament,  tending  to  cause  the  legislature 
to  Tindicate  the  rights  of  masters  orer  their  slaves.  The  applicants  invoked  in 
favor  of  their  demand  an  ordinance,  rendered  by  Jacques  Baudot,  9th  intendant, 
dated  April  13,  1709,  which  edict  was,  they  urged,  in  force  when  the  definitiye 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  and,  by  consequence  formed  part  and  parcel  of  the 
laws,  usages,  and  customs  of  Canada,  recognised  bj  the  Act  of  Quebec.  Three 
bills,  on  the  subject,  were  introduced,  in  1800,  1801,  and  1803 ;  but  none 
of  them  passed.  "Since  that  time,"  says  Sir  L.  H.  Lafontaine,  "  no  local  legis- 
lation sanctioned  this  matter;  and,  if  the  act  of  the  imperial  parliament  of  179Y 
had  the  effect  of  abolishing  slayery  in  the  British  plantations,  these  would  of 
course  include  Canada."  But  the  act  in  question,  37  Geo.  Ill,  c.  119,  did  and 
could  haye  no  such  effect.  It  only  enacted,  that  negroes  could  not  be  taken  in 
execution  as  chattels  for  the  debts  of  their  masters,  as  had  previously  been  the 
case,  in  His  Migesty's  American  colonies. 

That  the  domestic  institution,  as  the  Americans  call  black  slavery,  was  legally 
recognised  in  Canada  is  plain,  from  an  ordinance  of  intendant  Hocquart, 
dated  1736,  regulating  the  manner  of  emancipating  slaves  in  Canada.  At  the 
conquest,  as  M.  Garneau  owns,  there  were  a  few  slaves  in  the  Province ;  but 
adds,  that  slavery  "  then  increased  for  an  instant,  only  to  disappear  for  ever." 
The  fact  is,  that  if  the  British  Act  of  emancipation  passed  in  1833  [7  W.  4,  c. 
'79]  set  no  slaves  free,  this  was  due  solely  to  the  accident  that  they  had  ceased 
to  be  profitable  to  keep. — B. 
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The  oiutoms  produoed,  ordinarily,  nearly  300,000  liTrea  a  year.  Na 
fyatem  of  bonding  exurted;  whieh  was  a  great  detriment  to  hcA 
importers  and  buyers,  the  former  having  to  pay  oostomB  and  duties  ob 
arriyal  of  the  commodities. 

Coined  money  was  scarce  at  all  times  in  the  colony.  The  poor  expe- 
dient of  varying  its  nominal  value,  of  course  always  failed  to  keep  it  in 
the  country,  firom  which  it  was  continually  passing,  as  it  produced  litde, 
and  exported  nothing,  in  early  times.  In  1670,  the  Company  of  tlie 
Indies  were  permitted  to  coin  small  silver  money  to  the  amount  of  100,000 
livres.  In  two  years'  time,  this  specie,  intended  at  first  for  the  FrenA 
Antilles,  had  currency  in  all  parts  of  New  France,  and  was  rated  at  25 
per  cent,  above  its  intrinsic  worth.  This  heighting  did  not  keep  it  long 
in  circulation,  for  it  gradually  took  wing,  as  other  specie  had  done  before, 
and  never  returned.  The  colonial  government  then  began  its  issues  (in 
1685)  of  paper  money,  to  pay  the  troops  and  defray  other  state  expenses. 
This  paper  (a  kind  of  exchequer-bills,  but  not  paying  interest)  was 
preferred  for  a  time  to  such  coin  as  was  then  to  be  had ;  but  the  royal 
revenues  in  France,  (anticipated  for  several  years  by  the  cost  of  the 
''  glories ''  of  Louis  XIY,)  and  the  drafts  drawn  on  the  colony  not  being 
always  duly  honored  at  the  treasury  in  Paris,  the  colonial  paper-monej 
fell  into  such  discredit  that  the  holders  offered  to  exchange  it  against  half 
its  nominal  value  in  specie.  As  we  have  already  seen,  Chevalier  de 
Yaudreuil  made  an  arrangement  with  the  B^ncy,  by  which  3-8ths  of 
real  value  instead  of  2-4ths  (the  amount  asked)  were  secured  to  the  holders 
of  the  colonial  paper.^ 

The  colonists  having  suffered  this  pocket  depletion  in  return  for  their 
confidence  in  courtly  promises-to-pay,  parted  with  no  more  of  their  mon- 
ey's worth  but  for  specie,  which  passed  from  hand  to  hand  at  its  value  as 
uncoined  bullion ;  this,  of  course,  was  an  inconvenient  but  not  ruinous 
system.  It  did  not  last  long,  however ;  for  specie  gradually  becoming 
scarcer  than  before,  doubtless  from  the  like  causes,  card-money,  abolished 
in  1717,  was  again  had  recourse  to.  The  cards  bore  the  royal  arms  of 
France,  and  were  signed  by  the  governor-general,  the  intendant,  and  the 
•ontroUer.  They  were  of  1,  3,  6, 12,  and  24  livres ;  of  7, 10,  and  15 
sous;  some,  as  low  as  6  deniers  (three farthings  each).t    The  total  issue 

*  This  was,  in  commercial  parlance,  "  a  compogition  of  7b.  6d.  in  the  poond  /^ 
a  gtate  bankmptey,  in  short.— B. 

t  This  is  not  the  smallest  French  paper-money  ever  known.  The  translator 
hat,  among  his  numismatic  euriotaf  fonr  l^centinu  jrieeti  eard^money,  received  ia 
f  ontage  change  for  a  aoa ;  but  anoh  hare  only  a  local  oircalation.»>S. 
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four  million  liTies,  or  aboat  £200,000  sterling.  "  When  this  amount '' 
ijB  Baynaly  "  beoame  insnffioient  for  the  public  wants,  the  intendant 
permitted  to  discharge  state  obligations  with  transferable  bills,  signed 
bj  himself  only,  and  wi^ont  limit  as  to  the  quantity.  The  nominal 
TalueB  of  these  ranged  between  1  and  100  livres.  These  oircnlated  in 
the  oolony  every  year  till  October  came.  Then  they  were  oonyertedinto 
bills  of  exchange,  to  be  cashed  at  the  treasury  in  Paris.  But  the  qnan- 
tity  80  aocomnlated,  that,  in  1743,  the  French  finances  being  embarrassed, 
iheir  redemption  had  to  be  deferred.  An  unfortonate  war,  which  broke 
ont  two  years  afterwards,  greatly  added  to  the  amount  of  undischarged 
bills^  while  it  lowered  the  exchangeable  yalne  of  all.  Commodities  rose 
to  a  ransom  price  for  those  who  could  pay  only  in  currency.  As  war 
expenditure  had  to  be  maintained  in  the  colony,  the  amount  of  paper 
iasaes  had  become  astounding,  by  the  year  1759,  when  the  finance  minis- 
ter declined  to  pay  any  more  of  the  colonial  bills  of  exchange  till  their 
origin  and  proper  value  could  be  ascertained  and  tested."  Baynal  adds, 
that "  the  yearly  expenses  of  the  French  government,  on  Canadian  account,. 
which  reached  400,000  francs  in  1729,  and  before  1749  never  exceeded 
1^700,000  livres,  Imew  no  bounds  after  that  epoch.'' 

During  the  latter  years  of  French  domination,  there  was  great  confu- 
sion in  the  monetary  droulation  of  Canada.  For  a  time  the  card-money 
was  preferred  to  the  intendant's  notes,  as  being  most  readily  exchange- 
able ^  by  and  by  the  credit,  or  rather  discredit  of  both,  was  equal.  Gene- 
rally, purchasers  who  paid  in  specie  had  a  discount  of  16  to  20  per  cent. : 
and  the  discrepancy  in  the  relative  worth  of  coin  and  paper  would  have 
been  greater,  but  for  the  loss  of  specie,  when  transmitted  to  a  distance, 
through  wrecks,  capture,  or  other  mischances. 

£To  dilate  further^  on  the  commercial  relations,  internal  or  external, 
of  a  country  thus  almost  destitute  of  a  reliable  circulating  medium,  would 
be  merely  to  string  empty  phrases  together.  When  nations,  or  dependen- 
cies that  they  cannot  properly  maintain,  are  sinking  into  insolvency,  with 
ita  attendant  unbridled  corruption  of  their  administrators,  the  first  are  on 
the  brink  of  a  revolution,  the  second  ready  to  fiill  into  the  hands  of  a  new 
ioxerain.  The  loss  of  New  France  was  the  harbinger  of  successive  over- 
turnings  in  the  mother  country,  the  latest  of  which  we  have  seen^but  the 
last  of  which  no  man  can  safely  predict] 

*  Several  of  the  anther's  specnlations  on  the  snbject,  bat  noae  of  his  Ikots,. 
have  been  tappressed  or  abbreviated.  It  is  right  to  add,  that  for  the  above 
aommoHon  of  all,  lie  is  not  answerable.^jB. 
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LOni8BOUBG.-174i-1748. 

CodUtiooa  of  Baropean  powen  for  snd  mgaiiiBt  fbe  EmpreM  Kttte-TlifereM,  wMdiei«ildi 
in  a  war  between  Franee  and  Britain.  -Fint  hoedUtlee  in  Amerioa.— Gq^  Breton;  Lo* 
bonrg,  and  ito  defensive  workB.~£xpedition  of  Dnvirier  to  Caneo,  ko. — Goreroor  SIM 
proposes  to  attack  Lontebonrg.— His  plans  dlsapprored  of  bytlie  eowneil,  bvt  weleoBsiAf 
tlie  people  of  New  England,  and  adopted.~Colonel  Pepperel  and  adnlral  Waim,  ^ 
land  and  sea  forces  invest  the  place.— Mntinj  in  the  garrison.— Mr.  Tanghan  makes  t  boU 
and  sueoessflil  night  assault,  and  destroys  garrison  stores.— Capitolation  of  Ixndsbonxf  ;ttt 
settlers  taken  to  Franoe.— Frcsfeet  Ibr  inyading  Canada.— Ilie  dnke  d'AByffle'a  espcdiMi 
and  the  work  out  oat  Ibr  it  to  perlbrm.— Of  the  disasters  which  attended  it  from  lint  to 
last;  the  duke  dies  of  chagrin,  and  hissnocessor  in  command  UUs  himself.— M.  de  Bsntff 
menaces  Annapolis.— Fart  of  Us  men  attack  and  delbat  colonel  Kobla  and  a  ooipssf  Vn 
Englanders,  at  Qrand-Pr6-aax-Hines.— The  American  fh>ntien  inradod  in  many  plMK, 
and  the  country  raragod.— Sea-flght  near  Cape  Finisterre.  and  another  at  BeUe>Ide;  Ae 
French  deibated  in  both.— Count  de  la  Galissonlftre  appointed  interim  gorenor  Af  H|^ 
France;  the  previous  nominee,  M.  Jonqnlftre,  being  a  prisoner  in  England.— TronUsftVi*^ 
the  Miimis.— Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  its  conditions.— Concluding  refleetioos  oa  tbe 
past  war. 

Fianoe  and  Britain  were  now  on  the  eve  of  war,*  chiefly  for^th^  g^ 
pleasure  of  the  Qennan  king  of  the  latter,  as  the  chief  of  a  petty  oofi- 
tinental  principality,  who  set  about  trinuning  what  was  called  the  ^^  bslan^ 
of  power  in  Europe."  This  had  been  deranged,  It  appeared,  by  the 
jpart  which  the  French  king  had  taken  against  the  Empress  Theresa, 
when  a  coalition  was  formed  against  her,  by  Prussia,  B&varia,  Saxooj] 
Ac.,  in  Germany  with  Spain  and  Sardinia.  In  January,  1745,  a  treaty 
of  alliance  was  signed  between  the  Empress  (already  at  war  with  the 
French),  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  the  king  of  Poland,  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  and  the  United  States  of  Holland,  against  France. 

As  on  former  occasions,  the  colonial  dependencies  of  the  two  great 
nations  had  perforce  to  go  to  war  also,  whether  they  understood  the  points 
in  dispute  which  led  to  hostilities  between  their  mother  countries  or  not. 
There  was  also  a  "  balance  of  power  "  between  New  France  and  Ne' 
JSngland,  getting  m(»re  and  more  difficult  every  year  satisfactorily  to  adjust 
Canada,  however,  like  the  snorting  war-horse,  seemed  to  scent  the  coming 
Jhostilities  while  yet  distant ;  for  her  administrators  had  already  repaired 
and  munitioned  all  the  fix)ntier  posts,  especially  Fort  St.  Frederic,  ana 
JPort  Niagara.    The  defensive  works  of  Quebec,  also,  were  augmented. 

*  The  editor  is  responBible  for  much  of  this  abridged  chapter  also;  bftYing 
called  in  other  authorities,  British  and  American,  as  well  as  M.  Oarneao'Sr  ^ 
(illustrate  the  subjects — B, 
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Other  demonstratioiiB  were  made,  about  the  same  time,  by  the  GanadiaD 
gotemmetit  and  its  oolonists,  which  showed  that  a  oontinaed  state  of 
peace  with  the  British  plantation^  was  neither  esqpected  nor  desired. 
'  After  the  belligerents  were  in  foQ  tilt  in  Europe,  fbr  the  king  of  Bri- 
tain'and  his  favorite  son^  were  battling,  not  with  much  honor  to  either,. 
On^that  eternal  fighting-ground,  Flanders,  there  was  no  appearance,  for  a 
tiiife,  of  either  government  sending  any  expedition  against  the  North 
Alherican  dependencies  of  the  other.  France  had  a  number  of  redoubt- 
able Suropean  foes  to  contend  with;  and  parts  of  the  British  regular 
aniy  Were  wanted,  during  this  and  the  following  year,  to  repress  the 
i^ecdnd  sUid  last  Jacobite  rebellion.  The  natural  result  was,  that,  during 
fts  early  stages,  the  war  in  America  between  the  two  rival  races  waa 
einded  on,  almost  entirely,  without  European  aid.  V 

^  Tii'  a  ftw  months  after  the  declaration  of  war,  the  American  waters  I 

swarmed  with  French  privateers.  Several  were  equipped  at  Louisbourg^ 
Cape  Breton,  with  amazing  dispatch,  and  made  a  great  number  of 
prizes,  before  vessels  of  war  could  arrive  to  protect  the  British  colonial 
shipping.  Louisbourg  became,  in  all  respects,  a  kind  of  hornet's  nest 
in  ir^ard  of  New  England,  its  trade  and  fisheries,  which  it  was  now 
determitied  to  dig  out  if  possible. 

'  'Meanwhile,  H.  Duquesnel,  governor  of  Cape  Breton,  embarked  part 
of  the  garrison  of  Louisbourg  with  some  militia,  and  made  a  descent  \ 

upon  the  settlement  of  Canso,  in  Acadia,  which  he  burnt,  and  made  the  ^ 

gibnrisan  and  settlers  prisoners  of  war.  He  then  summoned  Annapolis, 
Vat  was  deterred  from  investing  it  by  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  from 
Massachusetts.  Duquesnel  returned  to  Louisbourg,  where  he  died 
shortly  thereafter.  Governor  Shirley  had  for  some  time  conceived  the 
project  of  taking  possession  of  Cape  Breton;  now  rightly  r^arded  aa 
tlie  seawiffd  bulwark  of  Canada,  and  a  hi^ly  important  post  as  a  safe- 
g^iuiilillo  fhe  FreniSh  fisheries  and  to  American  trade.  The  fortifications 
dt  iMSAcmg,  the  capital,  even  in  their  uncompleted  state,  had  taken 
25  ^eai^W  construct,  at  a  cost,  it  was  repeated,  of  30  idllion  Uvres 
(heidrly  £l,MO,000  sterling).  '  Th&f  comprised  a  6tone  rampart  nearly  40 
^«!t'high,'  with  embrazures  for  148  cannon,  had  l^eV^M  i[)astions,  and 
strong^  outiroiks ;  and  on  the  land  side  was  a  fosse  lUly  fourscore  feet 
'bmid;  The  gdnrison,  as  re^rted  afterwards  by  the  French,  was  compo- 
sed of  600  regulars,  and  800  armed  inhabitants,  commandedl  by  M. 
puohambois.  ITpon  the'  same  attthority  we  may  mention  here,  that  at 
this  t&ne  there  were  not  mdre  than  1000  soldiers  in  garrison,  altogether, 
from  the  loMrer  St.  Lawrence  to  the  eastern  shore  of  lake  Erie. 

*  William  Dake  of  Oomberlaud,  defeated  at  Fontenoy,  May  11, 1745. 
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GoTemor  Shirley  lost  no  time  in  applying  for  aid  to  eanyoat  ilie  pka 
aboye^mentioned  to  the  Biitiflh  admiralty,  and  obtained  a  promifle  thil 
Sir  -Peter  Warren  would  be  aent  oat  with  eome  ahipa  of  war  fe  oo^ypeiafa 
with  a  colonial  land-foroe,  if  a  suffieient  amount  of  support  ooiuld  be 
raiaed.  Having  reoeiyed  ihia  aasuranoe,  Shirl^  prooeeded  to  unfold  hii 
oonoeptions  to  the  members  of  the  general  oourt^  first  enjoining  ihem.  to 
keep  the  matter  secret.  After  one  or  more  deUberations  on  the  suI)jeot^  a 
majority  of  the  oourt  reAised  to  concur  in  the  project,  as  thinking  it  both 
oosUy  and  hazardous.  The  plan  got  wind,  howeyer,  and  was  entlrasias- 
tioally  welcomed  by  the  colonists  generally :  in  a  word,  '*  the  preasure  ficm 
without"  constrained  the  council  of  Massachusetts  to  give  into  the  yiewi 
of  the  goyemor.  In  a  few  weeks  an  army  of  4,000  militia,  leyied  ii 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  Connecticut,  were  readbf 
for  action,  under  the  guidance  of  a  New  England  mendiant,  named 

Pepperel. 

About  the  last  day  of  March  the  expedition  sailed  firom  Boston,  and 
arriyed  at  Canso  on  the  5th  of  April,  1746 ;  when  Colonel  Pepperel 
haying  sent  some  shallops  to  ascertain  whether  the  coast  was  clear  of  ice, 
and  the  report  being  fayorable,  the  expedition  resumed  its  yoyage,  and  a 
disembarkation  on  Cape  Breton  island  was  begun  at  Chapeau  Rouge,  on 
the  27th  of  April.  The  garrison  was,  through  the  promptitude  of  the 
inyaders,  taken  completely  by  surprise.  The  descent  could  not  have 
been  effected  much  earlier  with  safety ;  for,  till  the  end  of  March,  or 
banning  of  April,  the  ocean  in  that  region  is  coyered  with  thick  toff, 
while  both  the  seaboard  and  the  harbors  of  Cape  Breton  are  choked  with 
thick-ribbed  ice. 

By  this  time  admiral  Warren  arriyed  with  a  few  ships,  and  more  were 
expected.  His  seamen  assisted  during  fourteen  days  in  dragging  a  siege- 
train  of  ordnance,  through  marshy  ground,  to  the  neighbc^hood  d 
Louisbourg,  which  was  thought  at  first  to  be  too  strongly  defended,  oa 
the  seaward  side,  to  be  confronted  by  the  fleet.  Meanwhile,  the  garnsoa 
was  in  a  state  of  reydt,  baying  demurred  to  being  employed  to  put  tb 
works  into  a  proper,  state,  a  duty  which  had  been  too  long  postponed 
The  men  had  other  grieyances  besides,  being  iU  paid  and  otherwise  badSf 
treated ;  but  their  feelings  of  military  honor  being  appealed  to,  tii9> 
resumed  their  arms  and  prepared  to  defend  the  place. 

During  the  night  of  May  18,  Mr.  Yaughan,  son  of  the  Ueutenant-goiv* 
nor  of  New  Hampshire,  who  knew  the  localities  well,  haying  yiaitel 
the  place  the  year  before,  landed  with  400  men,  marched  to  the  nort^ 
east  part  of  the  bay,  and  fired  some  buildings  filled  with  brandy,  &c.,  $ai 
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rnxftl  storeB.    A  party  in  a  neighboring  fort,  thinking  probably  that 
ihe  incendiaries  were  the  van  of  a  large  attacking  'oorpe,  quitted  their 
poet,  and  took  refnge  in  the  town.    Next  morning,  Yanghan  wasable  to 
flurprifle  a  battery,  and  hold  possession  of  it  until  the  airival  of  a  rein-  ^ 
fbroement. 

A  great  mischance  for  the  Fretpoh  now  hastened  the  &11  of  the  place. 
Jja  Vi^Uante,  a  ship  of  64  guns,  with  560  soldiers  and  supplies  for  the 
^garrison  on  board,  was  captured  by  admiral  Warren.  Had  this  succor 
zeaohed  its  destination,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  Pepperel  could  hare 
captured  the  strongest  fortress  in  America,  and  which  was  reported  to 
be  impregnable.  The  next  operation  was  not  so'  favorable  to  the  be- 
siegers ;  who  having  tried,  with  400  men,  to  cany  a  battery  on  the  island 
of  St  John,  which  protected  the  entry  of  the  harbor,  were  driven  off, 
leaving  sixty  dead^  and  116  of  their  men,  wounded  or  whole,  in  the 
hands  of  the  French.  But  this  gleam  of  success  only  delayed  the  cer- 
tain capture  of  the  place,  now  that  all  hope  of  further  succor  from  with- 
out was  gone,  and  its  defenders  were  as  discouraged  as  they  were  mal- 
oontent  before.  In  a  word,  Puchambon  capitulated,  and  was  allowed  to 
march'  out  with  the  honors  of  war.  In  terms  of  the  capitulation,  the 
garrison,  and  about  2,000  people,  the  entire  population  of  Louisbourg, 
were  embarked  in  British  transports,  and  landed  at  Brest. 

Great  was  the  exultation,  naturally  enough,  at  the  success  of  this  expe- 
dition Ihns  admirably  planned  and  spiritedly  executed.  Messrs.  Shirley 
«  and  Pepperel  were  rewarded  with  baronetcies ;  and  the  British  parliament 
voted  a  sum  of  money  to  repay  the  cost  incurred  by  the  colonists  in  get- 
ting up  the  enterprise.  The  discouragement  in  New  France  for  the  loss 
of  Cape  Breton,  was  commensurate  with  the  elation  at  its  capture,  in 
New  England  and  the  other  Anglo-American  provinces.  There  was 
really  a  reasonable  cause  for  alarm  in  Canada  as  to  what  might  follow ; 
for  Shirley  incontinently  applied  to  the  British  Oovemment  for  a  corps 
of  regulars  and  a  fleet,  to  conjoin  with  the  provincials  in  essaying  the 
oonquest  of  New  France.  The  time  was  not  propitious,  however,  for  his 
aspirations  to  be  attended  to.  Besides  having  a  continental  war  on  hand, 
the  British  metropolis  itself  had  been  for  a  moment  put  in  peril  by  £he 
Highland  army  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  and  the  English  people  were 
not  recovered  from  the  panic  occasioned  thereby.* 

*  M.  Gftrneaa  gives  an  account  of  an  intended  invasion,  on  a  large  scale, 
concocted  between  governor  Shirley,  Sir  Peter  Warren,  and  the  Dake  of  New- 
castle, for  inrading  New  France  in  1-746-6,  That  his  blandering  Grace,  who 
was  far  more  accustomed  to  make  promises  than  to  keep  them,  did  pledge  him- 
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Unaware  of  these  ciroamstanoes,  the  Canadians  were  led  to  believe  that 
the  capture  of  Loaisboui^  was  bat  the  prelude  to  an  immediate  attack  on 
Quebec ;  and  the  governor-general  profited  by  the  apprehensions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  to  levy  rates  for  strengthening  and  extending  its 
fortifications ;  accordingly,  an  additional  tax  on  liquors  was  imposed  for 
that  purpose.  Other  defensive  preparations  were  also  entered  upon,  and 
M.  de  Beauhamais  called  a  conference,  at  Montreal,  with  600  savages  of 
various  tribes,  including  some  Iroquois :  all  those  promised  support  in 
case  of  war.  A  body  of  them,  along  vrith  a  corps  of  western  militia, 
were  sent  thereafter  to  Quebec,  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  garrison. 

M.  de  Beauhamais  now  wrote  to  the  ministry,  to  urge  the  re-capture 
of  Cape  Breton  and  the  conquest  of  Acadia,  declaring  that  a  ooips  of 
2,500  men  would  suffice  for  the  latter  purpose.  He  opined  that  these 
two  colonies  ought  to  be  regained  at  whatever  cost ;  as,  when  in  French 
hands,  they  sentinelled  the  entry  of  the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence  j  whereas,, 
in  British  possession,  they  virtually  closed  it.  He  added,  "  Send  me 
arms  and  munitions  of  war ;  I  can  trust  to  the  valor  of  the  Canadians  and 
the  savages.  The  preservation  of  Canada  is  the  great  object :  if  once  the 
enemy  master  that  province,  all  France  may  bid  a  last  adieu  to  Hhe  NortL 
American  continent.^' 

The  representations  of  the  governor-general  were  listened  to  this  time 
An  expedition,  on  a  respectable  scale,  was  got  up,  the  destination  of 
which  was  kept  secret.  A  court-appointed  nobleman,^  of  high  rank  and 
no  experience,  was  appointed  to  command  the  fleet.  Seven  of  these  were 
ships  of  the  line,  with  three  frigates,  two  fire-ships,  &c.,  and  transports 
having  400  soldiers  on  board,  under  the  orders  of  M.  fomeril,  major-gene* 
ral  (maricTud  de  camp) ;  which  were  to  be  joined,  on  arrived,  by  600' 
Canadians  and  as  many  hundreds  of  savagea  The  plan  of  operations  to 
be  effected  was, — first  ito  re-take  and  dismantle  Louisbourg,  capture  An- 
napolis and  leave  a  French  garrison  in  it,  then  destroy[Bo6ton,  tayage  the 
whole  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  Anglo- American  plantations,  and  harass 
the  British  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  The  roads  of  Chibouctoa  were 
appointed  to  rendezvous  in. 


self  to  do  something  of  the  sort,  without  consulting  his  royal  master  or  any 
body  else,  Is  possible  enough ;  bat  we  may  safely  assume,  that,  as  nothing  came 
of  it,  no  project  of  the  kind  was  serioosly  entertained  at  the  time  by  the  collee- 
tire  ministry  of  Britain.^B. 

*  H.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  duo  d' Anville,  called  "young"  by^Ou^rin,  was  bora 
in  the  first  or  second  year  of  the  18th  century,  and  was  consequen^y  In  the- 
prime  of  manhood  when  he  died.    Did.  da  Datti.^'B, 
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All  was  ready  early  in  May,  1746 ;  bat  Qie  fleet  did  not  get  a  fidr 
start  till  the  22nd  of  Jnne,  on  which  day  it  leftBochefort  The  timeof 
passage,  estimated  at  ox  weeks,  through  the  nnskilfnlness  of  D'Anville 
exceeded  three  months.  Scarcely  was  the  fleet  in  view  of  port,  when  a 
fiurions  tempest  arose  and  scattered  its  parts.  Several  vessels  took 
shelter  among  the  Antilles ;  others  in  France  ;*  some  transports  were 
lost  on  the  Isle  de  Sable,  and  the  rest,  storm-beaten  for  ten  days,  had 
mndi  ado  to  reach  the  place  of  rendesvons,  when  a  deadly  epidemic  broke 
ont  aboard,  whidi  carried  off  the  soldiers  and  marines  by  hundreds,  even 
after  they  were  pat  ashinre ;  the  malady  also  infecting  their  Abenaqais 
allies,  a  third  of  whom  perished.  M.deConflans,  with  three  ships  of  the 
line  and  a  frigate,  had  previously  repaired  to  Chibouotou,  by  appointment ; 
but  finding  no  fleet  there,  after  cruising  fora  while  he  returned  to  France. 
At  this  time,  the  British  admiral  Townshend,  with  a  fleet,  was  stationed 
at  Cape-Breton.  Had  he  been  aware  of  the  presence  and  the  condition 
of  the  French  squadron,  the  probabiliiy  was  that  it  would  have  been  an- 
nihilated ;  for,  out  of  2,400  of  its  men,  1,100  died  at  Chibouctou ;  and 
out  of  200  sick  sent  to  Europe  in  hope  of  their  recovery,  but  one  survived 
the  passage! 

The  French  commanders,  having  learned  that  a  British  fleet  was  so 
near,  held  two  councils  of  war,  to  determine  what  course  ou^t  to  be  pur- 
sued ;  about  which  great  differences  of  opinion  arose.  The  duke  d' An- 
ville,  whose  haughiy  spirit  broke  under  the  pressure  of  his  ill  fortune, 
died  almost  suddenly.  M.  d'Bstoumelle,  upon  whom  the  chief  command 
devolved,  and  who  had  proposed  to  give  up  the  enterprise,  committed  sui- 
cide. It  was  determined  by  a  majority  of  votes,  to  persevere,  and  besiege 
Annapolis ;  but,  being  on  the  way  thither,  another  tempest  overtook  the 
I,  then  reduced  to  four  sail,  near  Cape-Sable ;  and  it  is  to  be  pre- 


*  M.  Biband'B  accoimt  of  this  ill-starred  expedition,  and  its  early  experienoei, 
differs  in  some  important  points,  from  that  of  M.  Gameaa  \  tx,  ^.— "  The  fleet 
was  nnder  the  orders  of  H.  d'Anville,  a  sea  officer,  in  whose  courage  and  skill 
great  reliance  was  placed.  There  were  eleven  ships  of  the  line,  30  vessels 
carrying  from  10  to  30  gans  each,  with  transports  bearing  3,000  men.  This 
fleet  was  to  be  reinforced  by  fonr  vessels  from  the  Antilles,  nnder  M.  de  Conflans ; 
iuad  it  was  arranged  that  the  expedition  should  be  joined  by  the  Acadians,  with 
1,700  Canadians  and  savages;  Hardly  had  the  fleet  left  the  coasts  of  France, 
than  it  was  assailed  by  a  tempest,  which  scattered  the  vessels ;  bisomnch  that 
but  a  small  number  of  them,  including  the  admiral's  ship,  had  arrived  at 
Ohedaboncton  by  12th  September."  There  is  no  mention  here,  it  will  be 
observed,  of  the  unlikely  fact,  that  any  of  the  vessels  were  driven  back  quite 
to  France.-»B. 
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flamed  rnueh  cc^j^ed  them,  for  they  finally  made  ihe  best  of  tiMir  my 
to  France. 

Meanwhile,  Ihe  600  Ganadiana  abeady  apoben  oi,  who  kft  Qoabac  in 
seven  Teaaela,  for  Acadia,  kd  bj  M.  Bamaay,  disembai^ed  afcBeanbMBm 
in  the  Bay  of  Fondy.  They  were  haartily  welaooied  by  Ihe  JLoadiaomrof 
French  race,  who  all  hated  their  Biitiahmaatem.  After  awaiting  inT»n 
the  arrival  of  the  expedition  hia  corpa  waa  to  reinfoice,  he  was  aboui  to 
return  to  Qoebec,  by  order  of  the  governor,  who  than  ezfiected  tiiat  eaky 
to  be  attaeked,  when  an  envoy  from  the  dnke  d'AnviUe,  who  had  at  laat 
arrived,  reached  him  when  midway  to  Quebec,  when  he  forthwith  retain- 
ed, witii  400  of  hia  men,  and  invested  Port-fioyal  (Annapolis),  thoi^ 
its  garrison  was  from  600  to  700  strong.  One  hnndMd  of  that  nniAer 
had  follen  into  his  hands,  when  news  reached  him  of  ihe  aeoond  dis- 
persbn  of  the  French  fleet,  which  induced  him  to  retreat  to  Beaubaasin, 
intending  to  take  up  his  winter  quarters  there. 

Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  upon  learning  that  Bamaay's  corps 
was  so  near  Annapolis,  and  fearing  that  the  French  Acadians  would 
join  him  in  arms,  sent  to  governor  Mascareene  to  take  meaaures  to  dis- 
lodge him.     The  latter  asked  for  1,000  men,  to  effect  that  end.    Five 
hundred  militia,  under  colonel  Noble,  were  sent,  who  took  up  winter 
quarters  at  Orand-Pr^,  in  Les  Mines,  facing  Bamsay's  quarters,  with  the 
bay  waters  between ;  intending  to  move  against  the  Canadians  in  early 
spring.    But,  before  NoUe  could  take  the  field,  Bamsay  sent  a  body  of 
300  Canadians  and  savages,  under  M.  de  Yilliers,  early  in  February  1T47, 
around  the  head  of  the  bay,  a  circuit  of  sixty  leagues  of  snow  and  forest^ 
to  surprise  the  New-Englanders  in  their  winter  camp.    On  the  morning 
of  February  11,  they  arrived ;  and  an  obstinate  battle  began,  which  lasted 
till  3  p.  m.,  when  Noble  being  killed,  and  nearly  half  of  his  men  killed 
or  wounded,  the  rest  took  refuge  in  a  blockhouse,  but  were  soon  oUi^^ed 
to  surrender  on  terms. 

Seginning  with  the  autumn  of  1745,  the  frontiers  of  the  British 
plantations  themselves  were  cruelly  ravaged  in  twenty-seven  successive 
Tslia  of  the  Canadians  during  three  years.  Fort  Massachusetts,  15 
miles  above  fort  St.  Frederic,  surrendered  to  M.  Bigaud;  who,  with 
700  colonists  and  savages,  devastated  ihe  countiy  for  fifty  miles  beyond. 
M.  Come  de  St.  Luc  attacked  fort  Clinton,  and  signally  defeated  an 
American  corps.  Saratoga  was  taken,  and  its  people  massacred.  Fort 
Bridgman  was  taken  by  De  Lery.  In  a  word,  the  frontier  line,  fixmi 
Boston  to  Albany,  being  no  longer  tenable,  the  inhabitants  fled  into  the 
interior,  and  left  their  lands  at  the  discretion  of  the  enemy. 
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In  Eoftupe,  dwi&g  throe  yeaaaB,  the  war  against  Britain.waa  not  carried 
on  with  8Q  much  snooesa  by  the  Frenoh.  Two  sqnadrona  equipped,  one 
at  Br«at^  the  other  at  Jftoohefivt,  ei^ly  in  1747,  for  cottYeying  tranaporlB 
Mud  meiphant  ahipa  faoaod  fyr  the  dependenoiee  of  France  in  Amerioa 
.4)nd  the  Bast  Indies^  were,  after  their  junction,  encountered  by  a  powerfiil 
Pritiah  flfetet,  wifst  admirals  Anson  and  Warren,  off  GapeFiniAtecre,  on 
the  3id  of  May,  and  a  great  loss  incurred.  Six  French  men-of-war  (all 
that  were  j^rasent),  with  four  armed  Indiomen,  were  taken ;  besides 
other  yeeseb,  whly  laden  with  specie,  merchandise,  and  warlike  stores. 
The  marquis  de  la  Jonqui^re  was  amongst  the  prisoners  taken  by  the 
British  on  Ihis  occasion. 

In  autumn  of  <he  same  year  (Oct  14),  commodore  Pe  rJStendriAre 
Deehevbiers,  in  commatod  of  a  convoy  of  eight  menof-war  and  two 
fUgates,  chaiged  to  protect  a  French  merchant  fleet  on  its  way  to  the 
Anlalles,  was.encountered,  when  off  Belle  Isle,  by  the  fleet  of  Sir  Bdward 
Hawke,  who  had  fourteen  sail  of  the  line,  and  five  smaller  vessels,  under 
his  orders.  The  battle  which  ensued  resulted  in  the  capture  of  six  of 
the  largest  of  the  French  ships.  Two  others,  which  escaped,  returned 
to  Brest  almost  wrecks;  but  the  merchant  fleet  got  off  clear,  which 
iMiused  Hawke  to  be  severely  censured  for  alleged  remissness  in  duty« 

Oount  de  la  Galissoni^re  was  nominated  to  fill  the  place,,  ck?  tn^erjm, 
of  M.  de  la  Jonquidre,  appointed,  in  1746,  to  succeed  M.  de  Beauhaniais 
as  governor-genml  of  New  France.  In  1748,  Francis  Bigot,  a  name 
already  ill-famed  in  Cape-Breton,  and  yet  to  become  ignobly  notorious  in 
Canada  and  Louisiana,  was  appointed  fourteenth  and  fated  to  become  the 
last  Intendant  M.  Galiasoni^  arrived  at  Quebec  in  Sq>tember,  bring- 
ing news  of  an  approaching  peace.  Previously,  even  when  an  intimation 
had  been  sent  by  the  British  ministiy  to  the  American  colonists  of  what 
was  on  the  tapis,  an  invasion  being  expected  by  the  Canadians  this  year, 
the  rural  colonists  were  ordered  to  retire  inland,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Isle  d'Orleans  directed  to  quit  it,  on  the  imaginary  enemies'  approach. 
Simultaneously,  a  rumor  reaching  the  fort-major  of  Three-Rivers  that 
fort  St.  Frederic  was  threatened,  he  marched  to  the  rescue  with  1,200 
men ;  but  not  being  wanted  there,  he  made  an  inroad  towards  Albany, 
and  met  and  destroyed  an  English  corps  gathered  for  some  purpose  or 
other,  not  explained,  thereabouts. 

In  1747,  some  of  the  native  tribes  of  the  lake  country  manifested  a 
hostile  spirit  against  the  Canadians,  who  took  the  alarm  on  hearing  that 
the  Milbnis  intended  to  attack  and  to  massacre  the  people  at  Detroit'. 
The  commandant,  M.  de  LongueuU,  took  precautionaxy  measures  there, 
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ind  &rt  HiobiHrnaddnie^was  rtrengthened.  Tlie  MilbiiBi  lumng  killed 
»  ftw  oobnijiti^  weve  niitabfy  ohasiifled.  Thoee  irbo  abetted  thenr, 
thence  took  warning;  and  seenrity  prevailed  afterwards  in  the  ooontry. 

The  n^goeiationB,  whidi  took  plaee  at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  in  1748,  were 
nnnsoally  long,  bnt  the  treaty  was  at  last  signed  on  the  7tfa  of  Oetoher. 
The  chief  parties  to  it  were  Onat  Britain,  Hdland,  and  Anatria  on  one 
side;  Franoe  and  Spain  on  the  other.  By  it  all  the  preceding  great 
treaties,  from  that  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  to  that  of  Vienna  in  1738, 
were  renewed  and  confirmed.  As  the  French  and  the  British,  in  term^ 
of  its  stipnlations,  mntnaOy  gaTe  np  whatcTcr  territory  each  had  taken, 
the  Anglo-American  proTincials  had  the  mortification  to  see  Gape-Breton, 
aoqured  fbr  the  mother  country  by  their  independent  erertions,  pass 
into  the  hands  of  its  old  masters;  learing  their  fisheries  and  outer  setde- 
ments  on  the  eastern  seaboard  as  unprotected  as  befi)re.  As  fbr  the 
mother  country,  all  that  its  people  gained,  in  exchange  for  the  layish 
expenditure  of  their  resources,  and  the  outpouring  of  their  blood  during 
a  generally  successful  struggle  of  ei^t  years*  duration,  was  the  barren 
dedit  of  haying  supported  the  German  soTcrrignty  of  Haria-Thereea^ 
and  thereby  (it  was  said)  '^rindicated  the  rights  guaranteed  by  a  prag- 
matic sanotion;*'  in  other  words,  eflbcted  that  greatest  of  all  politioal 
desiderata,  in  the  estimation  of  the  pedantic  publicists  of  the  time,  a 
re-adjustment  of  '^the  balance  of  power  in  Europe."  ^ 

•  M .  Gameau  hitimatea  that  the  French  came  oif  second  best  on  the  occasion ; 
for  "  Lonii,  while  he  did  nothing  for  France,  did  eyeiTthing  for  her  allies."  He 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  make  peace,  as  he  rainlj  boasted,  "  en  roL"  His 
land  forces,  if  not  beaten,  were  greatly  rednced;  his  fleets  were  almost  annihil- 
ated. Any  kingdom  in  the  crippled  condition  of  France  at  that  time^  is  Incky 
if  its  nilers'  loosened  hold  on  the  national  possessions  reyert  to  the  ttatm  guo 
imti  UUumj  at  the  adyent  of  peace.— J9. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  FBOOTIEBS'  COMMI8SION.~1748-171i6. 

The  petoe  of  Aix-l»-GhapeUe  only  a  tnioe.— Britain  proflto  by  the  rnin  of  the  Ffenoh  w*r 
maiine  to  extend  the  frontien  of  her  poMeaiona  in  Amerios.— IC  de  In  GaUMonMre, 
governor  of  Canmda.— His  plans  to  hinder^the  neighboring  oolonies  from  aggrandising 
thenuelTei,  adopted  by.  the  oonrt— FretenaionB  of  the  British.— Bights  of  disooyery  and 
possession  of  tlie  Frenoh.— The  Umitaiy  polioy  oi  GaUssoniftre  expounded  and  deHanded.— 
Emigration  of  the  Aoadians ;  part  taken  In  their  regard  by  that  goremor .— He  causes  sev- 
'Oral  Ibrts  to  be  raised  in  the  west;  founding  of  Qgdensbnrg  (1748).— The  Marquis  de  la 
Jonqidftre  snoeeeds  as  governor;  the  Frenoh  ministty  directs  him  to  adopt  the  poUoy  of 
his  predecessor.— I)b  la  Come  and  MiOor  Lawrence  advance  to  the  Canadian  Isthmus,  and 
occnpy  strongholds  thereon;  i  a.,  fbrts  Beans6Joiir,  Gaspareanx,  Lawrence,  Des  Mines,  fro. 
—Lord  Albemarie  complains,  at  Parle,  of  French  encroachments  (1748);  reply  thereto  of 
H.  Pnyilevlx*— The  Frenoh,  In  torn,  complain  of  British  hostile  acts  on  sea.— The  Aoadians 
take  reftage  In  St.  John's  (Prince  Edward's)  Island j  their  miserable  condition  there.— 
FonndaUon  of  HaUlkx,  N.  8.  (1748).— A  mixed  commission,  French  and  British,  appointed 
to  settle  dispvtes  about  the  fh>ntier  lines ;  first  conferences,  at  Paris,  on  the  snldect- Pre- 
tensions of  the  parties  stated  and  debated ;  difflcolties  fbnnd  to  be  insurmountable.— AHUr 
of  the  Ohio ;  intrigues  of  the  British  among  the  natives  of  the  regions  around  that  river ; 
Intrigues  of  the  French  among  those  of  the  Five  Nations.— Virginian  trafflckers  arrested, 
and  sent  as  prisoners  to  France.— French  and  British  troops  sent  to  the  Ohio,  to  fbrttfy 
themselves  In  the  country.— The  governor-general  at  Issue  with  certain  DemolseUes  and 
the  Jesidti.— His  mortal  Illness,  death  and  character  (1762).— Hie  Marquis  Dnqnesne  soo- 
ceeds  Um.— Aflhir  of  the  Ohio  continued.— Colonel  Washington  marches  to  attack  Fort 
Dnqnesne.— Death  of  Jumonville.— DeliMt  of  Washington  by  M.  deYUUers  at  Fort  Neces- 
sity (1764).— Plan  of  the  British  to  InvadeCanada;  assembly  of  Anglo-American  govemon 
at  Albany.— General  Braddock  sent  fh>m  Britain  with  an  army  to  America.— Baron  Dles- 
kan  arrives  at  Quebeo  with  fbur  battalions  (1756).— Negodations  between  the  French  and 
British  govemmento  on  the  fh>ntier  difUcutties.— Capture  of  two  Frenoh  ships  of  war  by 
admiral  Boscawen.— France  declares  war  against  Great  Britain. 


The  peace  of  Aix-larChapelle  was  bat  a  trnoe,  hostilities  soaroely  ever 
ceasing  in  America.  The  British  colonists  had  noted  with  great  interest 
the  straggle  upon  the  ocean ;  they  had  seen  with  mnoh  satisfaction  the 
^traction  of  the  last  remnants  of  M.  de  TEtendri^re's  fleet  in  the 
i>attle  of  Belle  Isle.  In  effect,  the  Frendi  marine,  once  annihilated, 
what  was  to  be  the  inevitable  fate  of  the  possessions  of  France  beyond 
seas?  What  was  to  become  of  the  beantiful,  the  yast  colonial  system  of 
00  great  a  portion  of  the  New  World? 

'  TheAnglo- American  colonials  determined  at  once  to  extend  theirfiontiers 
to  the  utmost.  A  trading  association  of  inflamtial  men  in  Britain  and 
her  dependencies  was  formed  for  occnpying  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  It 
was  not  for  the  first  time  that  the  British  coveted  the  possession  of  that 
fertile  and  deUghtfnl  country :  fiom  the  year  1716,  Spotswood,  governor 
•of  y  irginia,  had  proposed  to  porohase  parts  of  that  territory  from  the 
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aborigineBy  and  to  establish  a  traffic  therein;  bat  the  cabinet  of  Yersaillea 
opposing  the  project,  it  was  abandoned.^  Gontemporaneonsly,  the  London 
newspapers  announced  that  it  was  intended  to  extend,  as  far  as  the  Si. 
Lawrence,  existing  British  settlenients  on  the  side  of  Acadia-f  The 
agitation  which  was  got  np  in  these  regards,  only  confirmed  the  French 
in  their  fears  of  some  great  moTcment  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  their 
neighbors.  M.  de  Galissoni^,  especiaUj,  diaied  in  this  sentimenti 
He  was  a  distingnished  marine  officer,  who,  at  a  later  time,  became  iUns- 
trious  by  a  ^iotory  he  gained  over  admiral  Byng4  He  was  also  aotiTO 
and  enlightened  as  a  civilian,  and  spent  in  seientifie  studies  such  leisure 
as  his  public  duties  allowed.  He  governed  Canada  only  two  yeura;  but 
he  gave,  during  that  brief  time,  a  strong  impulsion  to  its  admiidstMion, 
and  much  good  counsel  to  the  French  ministry,  which,  had  it  been 
followed,  would  have  preserved  our  fine  country  to  France. 

On  arriving  at  Quebec,  M.  de  GhJissonidre  desired  to  obtain  informa- 
tion regarding  the  soil,  climate,  produce,  population,  trade,  and  resouroea 
of  the  {vovince.  He  turned  his  attention,  at  the  outset,  to  ih&  Frontier 
question,  which  could  be  no  longer  safely  i^ored.  He  fixed  his  regards, 
long  and  attentively,  on  the  vast  expanse  of  the  French  colonial  posses- 
sions; he  noted  their  strong  and  thdr  weak  points;  he  fathomed  the 
projects  of  the  British,  and  finished  by  convincing  himself  that  the 
Acadian  isthmus  on  the  eastern  side,  and  the  Alleghanies  on  the  western^ 
were  the  two  chief  defences  of  French  Ameriea.  If  the  former  were 
lost,  the  British  would  break  bounds,  penetrate  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
separate  Canada  from  the  sea.  If  the  line  of  the  Alleghany  chain  wefre 
abandoned,  they  would  spread  over  the  lake  country,  and  the  Mississippi 
valley ;  thus  isolate  Canada  on  those  sides,  induce  the  savages  to  renounce 
their  alliances  with  us,  and  confine  the  French  to  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario. 
These  results  he  deemed  inevitable,  having  regard  to  the  constant  devel- 
opment the  British  colonies  were  undeigoing.  He  wrote  to  the  ministry,, 
that  the  settlements  on  the  Illinois,  at  first  over-prized,  had  latterly  been 

•  Universal  History^  toI.  xi. 

t  ilftmotre,  4rc.,  by  H.  de  Ghoisenl. 

X  The  victory  was  of  a  negative,  not  poeitire  character.  John  Byng  was  sent 
with  ten  ships  of  war,  poorly  manned,  to  relieve  Minorca,  when  beleaguered' 
with  a  strong  land-force,  by  the  French ,  in  1756.  Falling  in  with  a  fleet  of  far 
superior  strength,  a  ninning  fight  commenced,  when  Byng,  despairing  of  beating- 
the  enemy,  drew  off  his  ships,  none  of  which  were  taken,  or  even  seriously 
damaged.  StUl  his  supposed  remissness  in  not  capturing  or  destroying  the 
French  ships  cost  him  his  life,  through  an  unjust  sentence  by  court  martial*,, 
executed  March  17,  1757. — B, 
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underyaliied ;  that  even  altlioiigh  tliese  made  no  peoiuuary  returns,  tliey 
001^  not  to  be  aiMadomad,  beeaxue  they  serred  to  prevent  the  Britidi 
firom.  penetrating  to  the  interior  of  New  Franoe.  '^  The  oonntry  onee 
well  settled/'  said  he,  "  we  should  beoome  redoubtable  on  the  Mdsrissippt 
dde.  If  in  the  border  war  we  had  400  or  500  well-amied  men  among 
the  IlUnoia,  not  only  should  we  have  been  undisquieted,  but  we  diould 
ha^e  led  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  setdemeots  the  veiy  tribes  which 
hare  so  often  insulted  us/* 

Vnttoe  has  been  greatly  blamed  on  aoeoont  of  the  position  she  dared 
to  assume  in  the  frontier  question;  she  was  e^en  aecused  by  some  of  her 
own  sons  of  ambition  and  unreason.  Yoltaiie  went  so  fisur  as  to  say, 
"  sonh  a  dispute  as  that  about  the  fiontteirB  in  Amarioa  of  the  two  colo- 
nising raoes,  had  it  taken  jJaoe  between  individuals,  would  have  been 
settled  in  a  couple  of  hours  by  arbitration :"  a  vain  imagination  on^his 
part  An  arrangement  between  two  great  powers,  involving  the  {ffescnt 
possession  and  the  future  nationality  of  territories  three  or  fei^  tkngis 
laiger  than  Franoe  itself,  and  now  teeming  with  miUiionB  of  people,  was 
a  difficulty  of  no  such  easy  solution;  yet  scarcely  did  the  matter  occupy 
the  attention  <^  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  at  the  time,  except  in  the  most 
superficial  way. 

Thni  of  St.  James's  had  thitherto  abstained  from  formalising  its 
pretensiens  in  a  precise  or  deinite  manner.  It  now  manifested  them,  so 
to  speak,  in  a  negative  form,  I^  contesting  the  right  of  the  French  to  esta- 
blish themselves  at  Niagara  and  Crown-Point ;  objecting,  also,  to  the 
sktsy  of  the  latter  among  the  Abenaquis,  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
(1713)  was  signed.  Whilst  it  declared  to  those  savages  that  the  territo- 
tory  betwe^  New  England  and  the  St.  Lawrence  was  Britain's,  it  kept 
dience  on  the  point  to  the  French  governors,  yet  tried  ta  vindicate  its 
protensioKis  in  the  sequel.*  As  for  the  western  frontier,  its  silence  was 
yet  more  expressive :  for  had  it  not  recognized  the  nullity  of  its  claim 
theirin,  by  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  of  an  Ohio  Company,  in 
1716  ?  But  times  were  now  greatly  changed.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht 
gave  Acadia  to  Britain.  She  now  proclaimed  that  her  province  extend- 
ed, on  one  part^  fron  the  river  Kennebec  to  the  sea;  on  the  other,  frx)m 

•  A  significant  circnmstance  indeed  1  The  Privy  Coancil  received,  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  in  1713,  even  before  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  a 
Report,  In  which  it  was  advanced,  "  that  Cape  Breton  had  always  made  part  of 
Acadia;''  and  that  «  Nora  Scotia  comprised  all  Acadia  bounded  by  the  rivers 
Sainte^Oroiz  and  St.  Lawrence  and  the  sea."  Minu^  in  the  British  Oolonial- 
office,  already  cited  in  ttiis  volome. 
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the  Bay  of  Fondy  to  the  St  Lawtenee:  she  maintained  that  the  teniftory 
between  the  Kennebeo  and  Penobscot  riTen  extended  baokwaida  as  fiir 
aa  Qnebeo  and  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  thataaid  tenitoiy  always  fimned 
a  portion  of  the  provinoe.    It  was  finally  aflbmed  that  the  troe  fiontierB 
of  Acadie  or  Acadia,  following  its  olden  limits,  were:    1.  A  ri^t  line 
drawn  from  the  embooohare  of  the  Penobscot  to  the  St.  Lawraioe.    2. 
Theri^t  bank  of  that  flood  and  coast  of  its  gnlf  to  the  sea ;  soath^west- 
ward  of  Gape  Breton ;  3.  The  whole  seaboard,  from  this  point  to  the 
embonohoxe  of  the  Penobscot.    Her  commissioners  even  dedaiad  that 
the  St  Lawrence  was  the  natural  and  rightful  line  of  demaioataon 
between  the  possessions  of  the  two  races. 

The  r^on  thus  reclaimed  outside  of  the  Acadian  peninsula,  had  fully 
thrice  the  extent  of  NoTa  Scotia,  and  commanded  the  estuaiy  of  the  St 
Lawrence ;  that  is,  the  great  waterway  of  Canada,  and  the  only  passi^ 
to  orfron  the  proYince,  seaward,  in  winter, — i.  e.  during  five  months 
of  the  year. 

The  tenitoiy  whidi  Britain  contested,  as  not  bdng  Frendi,  beyond  the 
Alleghanies,  was  likely  to  be  still  more  precious  in  coming  times.    The 
basin  of  the  Ohio  alone,  down  to  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi,  ia 
not  less  than  200  leagues  in  length.    This  territory,  howevei^  formed 
but  a  minor  portion  of  a  debateable  region,  the  limits  of  which  had  never 
been,  indeed  could  not  be,  defined :  but  it  still  inyolved  an  occult  right 
to  the  possession  of  the  immense  countries,  laid  down  in  maps,  bet- 
ween lakesOntario,  Erie,  Huron,  and  Michigan ;  the  upper  Mississippi  and 
the  Alleghany  regions ;  countries  in  which  now  floorish  the  states  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois;  and  the  lands 
on  either  side  of  Lake  Michigan,  between  lakes  Huron  and  Michigan 
and  the  Mississippi.    Once  give  up  these  regions,  and  French  Oanada 
were  separated  from  Louisiana  by  a  long  interspace,  and  completely  muti- 
lated.   From  the  walls  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  the  British  flag  would 
have  been  ever  discernible,  floating  in  the  breeies  on  the  St  Lawroice. 
In  flne,  such  sacrifices  as  were  then  demanded  implied  a  total  abandon- 
ment of  New  France. 

In  presence  of  such  pretensions  to  the  proprietorship  of  countries  dis- 
covered by  Frenchmen,  forming  part  and  parcel  of  territory  occupied  by 
their  descendants  during  a  centuxy  and  a  half,  what  other  duty  devolved 
on  M.  de  la  Galissoni^re  than  that  of  asserting  his  nation's  rights  ?  Every 
movement  he  directed  on  the  frontiers  would  have  been  dictated  by  tl^ 
necessities  of  the  situation,  even  if  he  had  not  been  convinced  of  their 
propriety  in  the  abstract    But  that  was  not  all :  article  9  of  the  treaty 
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of  1748  podtiYely  stipiilated,  that  *^  all  things  should  be  pat  on  the  same 
footing  as  they  were  befoie  the  war ;"  and  British  hostages  were  sent  to 
Versailles,  to  give  personal  secnriiy  for  the  restitution  of  Louisbonig. 
Now,  the  Freneh  had  always  oocnpied  the  oountiy  up  to  the  Aoadian 
isthmus.  The  oonstnxction  of  fort  St.  John  and  the  taking  poesessbn 
of  Cape  Breton  immediately  posterior  to  the  treaty  of  XJtrecht,  were  pro- 
ceedii^  of  pnblic  notoriety,  indicatiye  of  that  occupation,  the  legitimate- 
ness of  which  appeared  to  be  recognized  by  the  very  silence  of  the  British 
ministry  on  the  subject,  up  to  the  time  when  the  war  which  ensued  there- 
after was  terminated ;  for  not  till  ai^  the  year  1748  did  the  governor  of 
Nova  Scotia,  colonel  Maskereene,  attempt  to  oblige  the  settlers  on  the  river 
St.  John  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  British  king,  or  appropriate  their  coun- 
try.* 

After  what  we  have  said,  it  is  plun  that  M.  de  Galissoni^re's  duty 
bade,  him  take  measures  to  vindicate  French  rights,  and  he  obeyed  the 
call.  He  sent  troops  forward,  and  gave  orders  to  repel,  by  force  if  need- 
ful, the  British,  should  they  attempt  to  quit  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  encroach  on  the  continental  territory  beyond.  He  also  wrote  to 
Maskereene  complaning  of  his  conduct  to  the  French  settlers  on  the  river 
St.  John;  admonishing  him  likewise  to  cause  the  resumed  hostilities 
against  the  Abenaquis  to  cease,  as  they  had  laid  down  their  arms  as  soon 
as  they  knew  of  the  pacification  of  1748.  These  remonstrances  gave  rise 
to  a  series  of  pretty  sharp  letters,  written  by  and  to  the  marquis  of  La 
Jonquil  and  governor  Oomwallis ;  the  former  being  successor  of  Galis- 
sonidre,  the  latter  of  Maskereene. 

So  fiftr  the  French  governors-general  stood  on  the  firm  ground  of  na- 
tional right ;  but  Galissoni^  conceived  a  project  which  was  in  no  sense 
justifiable ;  it  was  to  engage  the  Franco-Acadians  to  quit  the  peninsula 
in  a  body,  and  settle  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  bay  of  Fundy ;  the 
ultimate  view  of  the  instigator  being,  to  form  by  their  means  a  living 
barrier  to  south-eastern  Canada,  and  collect  the  people  of  French  race, 
thereabout  dispersed,  under  closer  protection  of  their  country's  flag.  Such 
a  proceeding,  in  the  actual  state  of  the  relations  subsisting  between 
France  and  Britain,  was  culpable,  as  its  tendency  was  to  induce  the  sub- 
jects of  a  friendly  power  to  desert;  for,  though  the  Acadians  might 
rightly  refuse,  as  catholics,  to  take  oaths,  or  even  assume  a  neutral  part 
in  time  of  war,  between  French  and  British,  they  were  none  the  lees 

•  Memorial  of  the  Dake  de  Ohoisenl,  prime  miniBter ;  anofiymous  Mimoirt  iur 
Jii  Jffairti  du  Canada, 
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sobjeotsof  thekingof  Great  Britain,  iatonii8<tf  ttotaraatyof  Utiedit* 
Tlie  IVeneh  miiuuitrj,  however,  adopted  the  pfojeet  of  La  flnlimonito, 
aad  set  apart  a  large  sum  of  money  to  oarry  it  oat.  The  Freneh  m» 
sionarieB  in  Aoadia  aeeonded  the  polity  of  their  mother  ooviiirj's  rakn 
P^  Germain  at  Port-Royal  (AnnapoUa),  and  the  abb^  de  Lido«ftti«y  at 
Beanbaarin,  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  engage  the  AfadiantT  te  quit 
those  lands  whieh  formed  their  sole  fortune.  When  the  time  amved  te 
leave  forever  the  natal  soil,  under  whioh  their  boned  dead  reposed,  great 
hesitation  and  bitter  regrets  were  ordinarily  manifiasted  by  the  ofutjgoing 
French  population  of  Nova  Sootia.    The  emigration  began  in  1748. 

While  the  governor-general  thiislab<»ed  to  erect  anew  oolonialbniwarky 
on  the  south-eastern  side,  against  Brituh  intrusion,  he  was  no  less  busily 
engaged,  on  the  western  lines,  in  barring  against  it  the  entry  of  the  u|^er 
Ohio  region.  The  Ohio  valley,  oovered  by  the  grant  of  the  LouisiaBa  lettere- 
patent  of  the  year  1 712,  had  always  served  as  a  French  passage-way  from  the 
Mississippi  to  Canada.  As  British  traders  still  persisted  to  traffic  in  that  terri- 
tory, the  governor-general  in  1748,  sent-M.  Celeron  de  Bienville,  with  300 
men,  to  expel  them  thence  once  for  all,  and  take  formal  possession  of  the 
country,  Bienville  set  up,  in  different  localities,  limitary  poles^  and  buried 
at  their  base  leaden  plates  bearing  the  royal  arms ;  and,  as  he  did  so, 
eaxLBe^  procii-verbaux  to  be  drawn  up,  signed,  and  read,  of  every  such 
solemn  transaotion,  in  presence  of  the  ab<mginee;  who,  by  the  wary,  did 
not  see  it  performed  always  without  murmuring  their  dissent.  That 
officer  also  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Penn^lvaniato  inform  him  of  what 
had  been  done,  and  asking  him  to  prevent  all  persons  within  his  juiisdio- 
ti<m  from  trading,  for  the  future,  beyond  the  Alleghany  line ;  adding  that 
he  (Bienville)  was  commissioned  to  arrest  all  such  interlopers,  and  con- 
fiscate their  goods.  Meanwhile  Galissoni^re  garrisoned  Detroit,  reeon- 
stnicted  a  fort  at  Green  Bay,  (formerly  dismantled  by  De  Ligneris  during 
his  expedition  against  the  Outagamis),  ordered  a  fort  to  be  raised  among 
the  Sioux,  another  (oi  stone)  at  Toronto,  and  a  third  at  La  Prtentation 
(Ogdensbur^),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  Montreal 
and  Kingston,  in  order  to  be  within  reach  of  the  Lroquois,  whomhe  wished 
to  put  entirely  in  the  French  interest.  These  savages  had  sent,  late  in 
1748,  a  numerous  deputetion  to  Canada,  to  protest  anew  that  they  had 
not  ceded  their  lands,  that  their  indapendenoe  was  intact,  and  their  wish 
was  to  live  in  peace  with  both  Frenoh  and  British.  The  condition  of 
the  Canadian  tnoned  militia  had  also  occupied  theattentionof  the  govea- 

III  * ■  ■      "  ■       ■  "m 

*  Not  to  mention  a  legally  prescriptive,  if  only  tacit  allegiance,  of  nearly 
two-score  years'  dnration.-^^. 
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net:  Upon  hk  azriTal  in  the  oomitry,  lie  sent  tlie  chevalier  P^an  to 
r^ew  the  mHitiaiiieii  of  eveiy  parish,  and  to  draw  np  exaot  mtiBter-rolls 
of  their  number.  Their  totsJ  ntunerieal  strength  at  that  time  might  be 
ftom  10,000  to  12,000; 

Whfle  M.  de  la  GalisaDnidre  was  thus  ei^aged  in  giving  some  solidity 
to  ^h»  fiN>ntier  barriers,  the  marquis  of  La  Jonqtddre  arrived  (late  in 
AiigUlt,  1749)  to  repiaee  him,  in  virtue  of  his  commission  of  1746.    GhJis- 
sonni^e  communicated  to  his  successor  all  tlie  knowledge  he  had  himself 
obtained  of  the  slate  of  the  Franco- American  possessions;  and  confided 
to  him  every  plan  and  intent  he  thought  befitting^  jfor  their  safisty  and 
retOBftion.    After  returning  to  France,  this  now  ex-governor  of  Canada 
was  even  thou^tftil  for  the  well-being  of  New  France.    He  recommended, 
tt&iong  other  needfol  measures  for  its  safety,  that  the  French  ministry 
diotdd  send  out  10,000  peasants^  to  people  the  lake-board  and  upper  val- 
ley of  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi.    At  the  close  of  the  year 
1760,  he  sent  in  a  memorial,  intimating  that  if  therc^  was  a  lull  in  British 
j^ousies  as  r^arded  Europe,  there  was  none  in  their  Anglo-American 
pdKty.     He  advised  that  Canada  and  Lotdsiana  sliould  be  generally  for- 
tified ;  and,  above  aO,  that  tlie  French  should  settle  down  finally  in  the 
environs  of  Fort  Frederic  (Lake  Champlun),  and  at  the  posts  of  Niagara, 
Detroit  and  Illinois. 

M.  de  la  Galiasonidre  did  not  live  till  the  evil  days  supervened  which 
he  anticipated.  Oharged,  in  1756,  to  transport  land-forces  to  Minorca, 
fbr  the  Aegd  of  Port-Mahon,  his  fleet  was  met,  in  letuming,  by  admiral 
Byng's  squadron ;  when  he  forced  the  British  after  a  brilliant  action,  to 
flee  before  him.  He  did  not  long  survive  his  victory.  -  Always  delicate 
in '^bodily  constitution,  he  undertook  his  last  expedition  only  from  an 
ovei>sense  of  duty,  and  against  the  adrice  of  his  physicians,  who  foretold 
tliat  the  fatigues  he  must  undergo  would  kill  him.  Accordin^y,  October 
26, 1756,  having  halted  at  Nemours,  on  his  way  to  Fontainebleau,  where 
Levds  XV  then  wa0,  he  died.  The  king,  who  had  not  even  conferred 
upon  him  the  grade  of  vice-admiral,  itfterwards  dleged  (but  his  asi)pertion 
maty  be-  doubted)  that  he  had  called  his  deceased  servant  to  court,  to  make 
him  a  manihal  of  France.  His  loss  was  much  felt  in  tiie  French  i^yd 
marine ;  by  the  sailors  more  espedally,  whose  affections  he  gained  by 
ttttiending  to  their  interest  with  paternal  affection  and  kind  regard. 

His  administrative  and  scient^c  talents  even  surpassed  his  genius  for 
active  war.  The  former  shone  conspicuously  in  New  France ;  and  while 
lie  was  military  commandant  at  Rochefort,  when  the  commissariat  of 
marine  (office  for  charts,  plans,  &c.)  was  organized,  he  had  the  direction 
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of  that  establishment  Men  of  soienoe  lost  a  brother  by  his  deoeue;  tat 
he  was  a  devoted  stadent  of  natural  history,  being  especially  altaehed  to 
ihose  departments  of  knowledge  most  oontributing  to  man's  well-beiiig. 
Thus,  whatever  foreign  localities  he  visited,  he  endowed  with  the  most 
nsefnl  plants  of  Old  France,  and  rendered  to  her,  in  ezohange,  whatever 
was  likely  to  enrich  from  the  New,  and  other  parts  abroad.  La  Galiasoih 
i^re  had  a  great  heart  and  a  beantifiil  mind,  seated  in  a  mean  hody;  ftr 
he  was  both  low  in  stature  and  deformed  in  person.^ 

The  plans  of  Galissoni^rs  might  have  been  snccessfuUy  porsaed,  had 
Ihey  not  seemed  to  his  successor  to  be  too  daring.  In  effect,  M.  de  la 
Jonquil,  probably  distrustful  of  the  court,  did  not  think  fit  to  adopt 
all  of  them,  neglecting  more  especially  those  relating  to  Acadia,  fiom  a 
fear  of  giving  umbrage  to  Britain ;  whose  commissioners  had  repaired  to 
Paris,  in  view  of  settling  the  frontier  difficulty.  His  prudence  in  this 
regard  was  stigmatised  at  Paris,  as  timidity;  and  an  order  sent  to  him 
not  to  abandon  a  countiy  which  France  had  ever  possessed.  The  cheval- 
ier de  la  Gome,  who  commanded  on  the  Acadian  border,  was  dhaiged  to 
prepare  and  fortify  a  locality  on  the  hither  side  of  the  peninsula,  fixr  the 
reception  of  the  expatriated  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia.  At  first  he  ehose 
Ghediao,  on  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence ;  but  he  afterwards  quitted  that 
place  because  it  was  too  remote,  andtook  up  a  position^at  Ghipodi,  be- 
tween bays  Yerte  and  Ghignectou.  Oovemor  Gomwallis,  pretending  that 
his  province  comprehended  not  only  the  peninsula  proper,  but  its  isthmus, 
the  northern  shores  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  St.  John,  sent  Mijor 
Lawrence,  in  spring  1750,  with  400  soldiers,  to  ezpd  thence  the  French 
and  savages ;  with  orders,  also,  to  seize  any  ships  found  on  their  way  laden 
with  supplies  for  the  Acadian  refugees.  At  his  approach,  the  male  inha- 
bitants of  Beaubassin,  encouraged  by  their  misaonaiy,  set  fire  to  their 
village,  and  retired  with  their  wives  and  chfldren  behind  the  neighboring 
river  which  falls  into  Ghignectou  bay.  Never  did  colonists  show  more 
devotednesB  to  a  father-land.  De  la  Gome  came  up  with  his  forces^  plant- 
ed the  French  standard  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  and  declared 
to  Lawrence  that  his  orders  were  to  defend  the  passage,  pending  the 
frontiers'  negociation  then  in  progress.  Thus  obstracted,  the  major  re- 
turned to  Beaubassin ;  and,  upon  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  village,  erected 
a  fort  (afterwards  called  Fort  Lawrence) ;  he  also  raised  another,  at  Les 
Mines.  The  French,  on  their  side,  constructed  Fort  Beauadjour,  on  Fun- 
dy bay,  and  that  of  Gaspareauz  on  bale  Yerte,  in  the  Laurentian  Qvi£; 
4hey  also  fortified  their  settlements  on  the  river  St.  John.     These  things 

*  Maritinu  Hiaiory  of  France,  by  L^on  Gn^rin. 
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ipliahed,  the  two  pttrties  [ostensibly]  left  aU  else  in  abeyanoe,  waiting 
the  result  of  the  Paris  oonferenee. 

At  this  time,  Lord  Albemarle  was  resident  British  ambassador  at  the 
Prenoh  court    By  orders  sent  from  London,  he  wrote  in  1750,  to  the- 
jnarqnis  de  Pnyzieolx,  complaining  of  the  enoroaohments  of  the  Frencb 
on  Aoadia.    The  latter  replied,  a  few  days  thereafter,  that  Ohipodi  and 
tihe  St  John  both  were  parts  of  Oanada ;  that  France  had  always  possess- 
ed them ;  and  that  as  the  British  had  menaced  the  people  there.  La  Jon- 
quil, withont  waiting  for  instractions  from  the  ministry,  had  felt  it  ta 
be  his  dniy  to  send  a  force  for  their  protection.    July  7,  his  Lordship 
renewed  his  remonstrances  on  the  salject    The  French,  he  wrote,  had 
ioTaded  all  that  part  of  NoTa  Scotia  lying  between  the  riyer  of  Ghigneo- 
toQ  and  that  of  St  John;  that  they  had  burnt  Beaubassin,  afterwards 
arming  and  brigading  its  inhabitants ;  finally,  that  De  la  dome  and  Pdre 
de  Laloutre  hadin^ited  the  Franco- Acadians  to  quit  their  country,  partly 
by  means  of  promises,  partly  by  causing  them  to  believe  that  the  Britiidi 
meant  to  massacre  them  all.    Lord  Albemarie  ftirther  declared  that  gov- 
ernor Gomwallis  had  not  formed,  and  never  intended  to  fi)rm,  any  settle- 
ment beyond  the  peninsular  limits ;  and  demanded,  in  conclusion,  that 
ilie  proceedings  of  La  Jonquidre  in  the  case  should  be  disavowed ;  adding 
that  the  troops  sent  should  be  withdrawn  from  what  was  really  British 
territory,  and  the  damage  done  by  their  invasions  repaired  or  compensa- 
ted.   Upon  these  grave  accusations  being  made,  an  order  was  given  Uk 
write  without  delay  to  the  governor  of  Oanada,  for  a  precise  account  of 
what  had  really  been  done.    "  If  any  of  our  French  people,"  wrote  H.  de 
Bouill^, ''  have  committed  the  excesses  comphdned  of,  they  merit  punish- 
ment ;  and  the  king  will  make  an  example  of  them."    Li  September,  a 
memorial  was  sent  to  Lord  Albemarle,  replying  to  the  British  complamts,. 
containing  a  narration  of  the  movements  of  Lawrenoe  and  those  of  La 
Gome  respectively,  as  well  as  an  account  of  their  interview.    In  1751,. 
it  became  the  duiy  of  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  to  comphdn  in  its  turn.. 
It  represented  that  British  vessels  of  war  had  captured,  in  the  lower 
Oulf  of  St  Lawrence,  certain  French  vessels,  among  them  those  carrying 
provifidons  to  the  troops  stationed  on  the  coasts  of  Fundy  bay.    The  Bri- 
tish ministry  making  no  satisfactory  reply  to  this  charge.  La  Jonquidre^ 
in  reprisal,  caused  to  be  seised  in  Tlsle  Boyale  (Louisbourg  harbor)  three 
or  fimr  British  vessels,  and  confiscated  them. 

Meanwhile,  more  than  3,000  Acadians  passed  into  Isle  St.  John 

(Prince  Edward's  island),  and  to  the  seaboard  of  Fundy  bay.    The  &il- 

-  nre  of  the  year's  crop,  and  the  incidents  of  war,  caused  a  fiimine  among 
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thd  petq^le,  whiah  never  oeaaedtill  Gaaadawis  oonqvered ;  but  the 
ings  dierefiiom  did  not  prevent  their  emigrationa,  whieli  vme  quicbBBel 
by  the  andval  of  3,800  ooloniBts  from  Britain,  at  Cbihonetoo,  to  foud 
HalififcT,  in  1749.  TheAcadiaofiyWhoaeplaoethelatt^in  won^Joaami^ 
took  np,  directed  their  wandering  atepa  to  Quebec,  to  Madawaska^  to«ig 
place  thaiwaa  pointed  out  aa  being  likely  to  receive  them,  ao  it  wcreguite 
beyond  the  reach  of  British  domination.  This  extraordinazy  fli^t  toati- 
fied  to  the  deepotiam  and  ii^nstice  of  the  Britiah  government^  viUch 
re venged  iteelf  for  thedesertion  of  the  fngitiveanpon  thoeeAeadiniiawho 
still  remained  in  the  peninsula,  and  greatly  influenced  the  jJHpasitwttaf 

the  war. 

So  many  difficulties  had  induced  the  two  courts  t9  nomin«te  the  com- 
mission iMX>vided  for  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-larChi^Ue:  it  was  that  of 
France  which  took  the  initiative.  Her  fears  had  been  aipused.  by  ihe 
warlike  pieparat^ns  making  4n  Britain;  and  by  the  debates  in  Pariia- 
ment,  regarding  a  jMroposal  by  Air.  Obbs^  to  foster  the  fiur  trade  in 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  for  extending  the  Anglo-American  frontiers  far  into 
the  heart  of  Canada.  The  court  of  Versailles,  in  June  1749,  remitted 
to  that  of  St.  James  a  memorial,  wbexein  were  detailed  French  rights 
•over  the  territories  in  diqpute,  and  proposed  that  a  commission  should  be 
appointed  to  fix  amicably  the  proper  Umits  of  the  North  American  colonies 
of  the  two  nations.  The  proposal  was  at  once  acoepted.t  The  oommia- 
.sioners  assembled  in  Paris :  they  were,  Messrs.  Shirley,  and  Mildmay,  on 
one  part;  Messrs.  de  la  Galissoni^re  and  De  Silhouette  on  tiie  other. 
Both  Shirley  and  Qalissonidre  had  been  American  governors  themaelYes. 
Besides  attending  to  the  regolation  of  Acadian  limits,  the  commisdoners 
weie  charged  to  settie  doubts  which  had  arisen  regarding  French  and 
British  rights  over  certain  Caribbean  Islands;  namely,  St.  Luma,  St. 
Domingo,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago. 

One  of  the  chief  conditions  stipulated  in  appointuag  this  oommiaaioa 
was,  that  no  innovation  should  take  place  in  the  debateable  territories 
while  it  was  in  existence,  but  all  -things  to  remain  as  they  were  when  it 
was  f(Nnnedy  until  its  decision  on  every  disputed  point  should  be  giTen.| 


*  From  what  region  in  the  political  planetary  system  did  Mr.  Obhs  drop  ?— 
We  never  heard  of  the  rising  of  this  bright  particular  star  before.  We  humbly 
hint  that  the  story  is  all  a  myth,  a  weak  inyention  of  the  enemy.— B. 

t  Memorial  of  the  Britannic  Court,  of  July  24,  1749. 

t  Mimoire  deM,de  CftotfeaZ,  containing  a  Bummazy  of  facts,  with  corrobora- 
tive documents,  serving  as  areply  to  the  Observations  sent  by  the  British 
to  the  several  IBoropean  Ooorts. 
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^Fhe  qpentioiiB  of  De  la  Oorae  and  Major  Lawrence,  the  oonBtmotien  <^ 
JbvtB  on  the  Acadian  isthmus,  were  severally  reeqgniaed  £»  violations  of 
easting  treatiee  by  the  two  courts,  while  eadi  proohumed  its  sincere  desire 
-to  preserve  peace ;  and  both  assured  the  world  of  European  difdomacy 
that  they  had  sent  orders  to  their  respective  colonial  governors  to 
.stand^t-ease,  as  it  were,  and  drop  all  further  hostile  proceedings  for  the 
time. 

The  cominissioners,  at  great  length,  brought  to  view  ibe  pretensions 
of  their  countrymen.    Gbeat  Britain  redaimed  all  the  territoiy  situated 
between  the  Laurentian  Oulf,  the  Atlantic,  and  a  line  drawn  from  that 
€ood  to  the  Kennebec  river,  following  a  parallel  due  north ;  while  France 
would  not  admit  of  her  right  even  to  the  whole  Acadian  peninsula,  idnce 
a  French  claim  was  put  in  for  the  whole  southern  seaboard  of  the  bay  of 
Fundy — all  cizeept  t^e  town  and  harbor  of  Port-BoyiJ  (Annapolis), 
which,  it  was  allowed,  were  Britain's,  because  ceded  to  her  spedfically 
by  the  treaty  of  Utredit.    A  mere  glance  at  a  map  of  ihe  localities 
sufices  to  show  that  the  pretensions  on  each  side  were  the  most  antago 
nistic  possible.    Besides  the  present  Nova  Scotia,  the  countries  demanded 
hj  the  British  now  form  a  great  part  of  tibe  American  state  of  Maine,  all 
New  Brunswick,  beudes  a  large  slice  of  Lower  Canada  and  Cape  Breton, 
with  islands  adjacent.    When  the  claims  on  each  side  were  brought 
binder  review  together,  small  hope  indeed  of  an  accommodation  could  be 
entertained.    The  representatives  of  the  two  contending  powers  enume- 
rated Mid  eidiibited  ^e  titles  by  Which  each  party  trusted  to  justify  its 
respective  demands.    They  rummaged  the  records  of  Acadia  and  Canada, 
£rom  the  times  of  their  discovery  and  settlement  till  the  latest  date. 
Both  litigants  strove  to  corroborate  their  cases  by  collateral  documents 
tending  to  prove  them,  but  only  citing  such  so  far  as  the  matter  they 
contained  served'  or  dis-served  each  their  own  or  their  adversaries'  recla- 
mations.    This  clashing  of  pretensions  lasted,  at  first  continuously,  then 
fitfully,  and  at  last  very  languidly,  during  five  mortal  years ;  and  nothing 
tangible  came  of  the  prolonged  conferences  but  three  gross  volumes  of 
memorials  for  text,  with  documentary  appendices  attached ;  the  reading 
-through  which  only  perplexed  the  ministries  of  both  nations,  or  served 
to  confirm  in  their  minds  a  belief  in  the  validity  of  the  pretensions  of 
their  own  several  countrymen.    Meantime  the  coming  war  was  not  for  a 
moment  retarded  in  its  onward  course,  when  once  Britain  had  completed 
all  her  preparations  for  it. 

All  the  while,  if  tiie  movements  which  imperilled  peace  were  suspended 
•during  the  years  of  conference,  encroachments  continued  in  the  valley  of 
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tlie  Ohio;  and  while  Europe  was  ezpeotiiig  war  to  break  out  on  aeeonat 
of  the  Acadian  border  diflionlty,  it  was  destined  to  arise  fiist,  ooatmj 
to  Uie  preedenoe  of  home  politunanSy  oat  of  the  oontested  limits  of 
liOOisiana. 

M.  de  U  Jonqnidre  had  Mowed  ap,  in  obedienee  to  oonrt  xnsftmctioDfl^ 
the  plan  GUiflsoni^  had  traced  for  preventing  the  British  from  penetn- 
ting  into  the  region  of  the  Ohio.    Despite  all  previous  warningg  mnd 
after  protestations,  the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  gave 
passes  to  their  fur-tradors  to  traverse  the  Alkghanies,  and  ezeite  die 
savage  nations  living  beyond  against  the  French;  distributing  among 
their  tribes  arms,  ammunition,  and  presents.    Three  of  these  interkypers 
were  arrested  in  1750,  and  sent  as  prisoners  to  France.    By  way  of 
reprisal,  the  British  seised  three  Frenchmen,  and  sent  them,  under  arrest^ 
to  the  southward  of  the  Alleg^ianies.    These  acts  led  to  a  correspondence 
between  the  Canadian  and  New  York  authorities,  in  1751.    Meanwhile, 
a  fermentation  eadsted  among  the  savages  of  the  Ohio  country,  and  the 
French  governor  was  obliged  to  send  troops  thereinto  for  the  purpose  of 
cahning  it. 

While  the  western  barbarians  were  thus  a  prey  to  the  hate-insniritimsa 
of  the  Americans,  those  of  the  Five  Nations  were  lending  an  ear  to  the 
advice  of  the  French,  who  had  come  nearer  to  thdr  countiy  since  the 
foundation  of  the  missionary  settlement  at  Fort  Presentation,  adverted 
to  in  a  former  page  of  this  chapter.  The  abb^  Piquet  had  a  great  influ- 
ence among  their  tribes.  M.  de  la  Jonquil,  he  who  founded  Fort 
Nisgara,  was  sent  to  live  among  them*  The  intent  of  the  British,  in 
advancing  to  the  Ohio  territory,  was  to  engage  the  natives  to  ezpd  the 
French  thence;  while  the  aim  of  the  latter,  in  approximating  to  the 
Iroquois'  countiy,  was  to  induce  Uiem  to  remain  neutral  if  war  arose, 
for  they  could  hardly  expect  them  to  take  up  arms  against  their  ancient 
allies. 

Thus  what  was  passing  in  Europe  and  America,  between  the  two 
peoples,  left  little  hope  for  a  pacific  result  Sundry  writings  were 
published  in  London,  counselling  the  ministry  to  appropriate  the  Oallo- 
American  dependendeB,  before  the  French  should  be  able  to  re-constitute 
their  royal  marine.  In  1751,  M.  de  la  Jonquidre  began  to  receive,  &om 
France,  warlike  munitions,  with  corps  of  marines  and  recruits  to  replaoci 
his  invalided  soldiers.  He  strengthened  the  garrison  of  Detroit,  and 
sent  M.  Yilliers  to  relieve  M.  Baymond,  then  commanding  in  tbe  lake 
countiy,  who  had  sent  intelligence  that  all  things  were  in  disorder  there, 
and  that  the  souUiem  tribes  of  the  r^on  were  siding  witb  the  British. 
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The  gOTemor-general  was  now  touoUiig  die  tenn  of  his  oareer,  the 
Ittrt  days  of  which  were  tronbled  by  pitifhl  quarrels  with  the  Jesuits. 
fEhese  friars  were  aoeused  of  trafficking  at  their  mission  of  Sanlt  St 
Xionis,  under  the  covering  name  of  the  Misses  Desauniers,  and  of  sending 
tbe  beaver-skins  diereat  obtained  to  Albany  for  sale.  Their  example  was 
followed  by  others;  and  the  resident  director  of  the  West  India  Oompanj 
liad  loDg  complained  of  these  misappropriations,  which  he  regarded  as 
done  in  breach  of  the  Company's  privileges.  The  result  was  that  a  royal 
order  was  sent  to  remedy  the  alleged  contravention,  and  the  govemor- 
^neral  shut  up  the  Desauniers'  establishment. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  felt  the  vengeance  of  the  Jesuits.  They 
inote  against  him  to  the  ministry,  accusing  him  of  monopolising  the  fur 
traffic  rf  the  upper  country,  and  of  tyrannising  over  the  dealers  through 
liis  secretary,  to  whom  he  had  transferred  the  right  of  signing  licenses  to 
supply  the  savages  with  strong  drinks;  finally,  he  was  charged  with 
giving  the  best  public  employments  to  his  own  connexions  and  creatures. 
The  aggrieved  traffickers,  who  would  not  have  ventured  to  prefer  such 
accusations,  sustained  them  when  made.  The  concurring  testimony  of 
interested  clerics  and  laics  drew  upon  La  Jonquidre  the  animadversions 
of  the  ministry.  Being  called  on  to  reply  to  the  accusations  preferred, 
he  affected  to  ignore  them,  and  made  a  pompous  enumeration  instead,  of 
his  public  services ;  insinuaiang  that  they  had  been  poorly  recompensed, 
and  finished  by  demanding  his  recall.  Before  that  could  arrive,  his  bodily 
powers,  severely  affected  by  mental  irritation,  and  impaired  by  age  and 
&e  fatigues  of  an  over-active  career,  seemed  to  give  way  at  once.  May 
17,  1752,  he  expired  at  Quebec;  and  his  remains  were  laid,  shortly 
thereafter,  beside  those  of  De  Frontenac  and  De  Yaudreuil,  deceased 
governors  of  New  France,  who,  like  him,  had  died  in  gubernatorial 
harness. 

This  ante-penultimate  chief  of  the  colony  was  bom,  about  1686,  in 
the  chilteau  of  La  Jonqui^re,  Languedoc;  the  fiunily  was  of  Gatalonian 
origin.  He  served  in  the  War  of  the  Succession,  assisted  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Oevennes,  and  in  defence  of  Toulon  against  the  Savoy- 
ards. He  had  accompanied  Duguay-Trouin  to  Bio-Janeiro,  and  fou^t 
along  with  La  Bruy^re-de-Gourt  against  Admiral  Matthews,  in  1744. 
France  lost  in  him  one  of  the  ablest  of  her  naval  officers.  He  was  of 
an  indomitable  spirit  in  action ;  a  precious  quality  at  a  time  when  the 
war-marine  of  France  was  overmatched  in  physical  strength  by  that  of  hec 
rival.  His  person  was  well  formed ;  but  he  was  low  in  stature.  He 
had  an  impodng  air;  but  his  mental  acquirements,  it  is  said,  were  not 
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gmi.  H0  tinuriied  Us  wpo/mMsat  by  as  in»rJi«Ml»  kne  of  weattk ; 
md.  hi>  >^»rioe  laid  hi»  apta  at  tiigt^  afta  aiwyiiuihiing  a  laiy  iw<MW^ 
loasttMifaiifhiokhaatenadliisdetA.  HecaiMadaawrattthiiiwybiHia. 
tt  Qosft  tto  Oanadai.  to  tDzibk  Hkenaebree  uder  Us  pakKiitm.  Nofc 
btiag  aWs  to  prDOue  an  acy  uteMir  t>r  oae  «f  tham  as  WiriaiMd^  (Oaptoift 
dsBaaawi1Vlholle)y  ha gsTe Udl  »  aaigBkijaiid  & mooopolit oC  Ae fii»- 
toida  at  Sanli  Saiato-Maiie*  AMww§^  poaaoMadof  bmUkmm^  he  danifld 
Uosal^  )i  ma^  ba  aaid^tbe  ^pariaet  Beoeaaaiy  of  lift  em  m  his  laBk 
moRMftto.  [At  one  tima^  Iia  wished  to  inlradmoa.pinualisg  to-Iha  oalosfy 
but  merely  to  saye  repetitiYS  toNNMriptiona  in  AsfohUo  ofiMBS^ttid  effeat 
a^paoimiaiy  aaiODg  theiebyO 

>«oii  de  Loggasaa  BOW  administoied  od  %w<artsH  fa  t^ 
tht  fwviioai.  tai  the  ani^  of  ttie  new  9»QnM»^;aiiaiiaI^  thd  Maxsgrn 
Da<paaM  da  Maiuumife»  im.  1762.  Tha  latter  ww  »  oaptaia  m  ih» 
royal  maBBe^  and  had  baea  remnnnwdad  by  M.  de  Qaliwnnito.  Ba- 
wis  darwendsil  firent  the  gaaatea  IhupMaaa^  g^andMidiniial  of  Fsanar 
udar  Louis  XIV.  Hia  insfaniatioiis  were  tofoUow  v^  Ae polioy  of  Ua 
two  jmmriiato  fredaoeaaoiB*  Wac  waai  now  beaona  iamiuiaiii.  Tbar 
Oanadim  militia  wane  oallad  omt  mA  eneraaad.  IMao^Gaa  bad  baoa 
aUahanad  ia.  tha  ookwiaL  taaops;  Daqmne  mada  great  efibste  to  rQ> 
establish  il.  Ha  wiote  to  the  miiustar  that  ihsse  wifs  wan  badl^ 
Qoaafettotad;  that  they  oontained  mai^  dsBOi.ttaii  and  bad  dmaotem* 
**  Thair  waoit  of  dlsafpHiw^"  he  observed^  was.qaitecaatoiiiidiiig;  adding^ 
"this  ariseSy  from  the  impsnity  attowed  to  thair  gBSMSt  infantimis  of 
iat^s"  But  the  mataoala  won  not  so  bad,  aftoar  all;  far,  in  abonb 
twenty  month%  the  man  beoame  obedient  and'yat  quitad  aaldisra. 

His  iBfonns,  howeTer,  mised:  B  idobnt  ^ipotttiaa  to  Umi  hMed  b^ 
die  iatendant,  Bigot^  who  was  in  tibis,  aa  in  many  othw  oaaeSy  tho  etik 
genius  of  Canada.  ''  He  sent  to  the  minister  of  marine,"  reoounto  IL 
BnsawBZ,  "  tha  bittoreat.  ooia|daii^  against  tiie  gOfBminu  '  Xhe  Mar- 
qgm  Dnqmesna^'  ha  wnote^  'banishss  peopfe  flaan  Ae  oolong  witfion^ 
fi»mof  pnoass^  onnakiAg  any  in^uiiy ,  or  oensultiBg  the  intoniani.  B%ot 
qpaksoC two ttutinons militiamen:  thagQifeiBiarka|itthantiaa.dnngeen 
toK:  a«raa  months.  and,ihen  baniebad  ttienu  infoctham^  Bi^ot  adds^ 
that  beitig  suhjeat  to  macUal  hnr,  be  says  nn  move^  bntLDnqnasnehi^ 
asilad'  n.  eoloniak  fix>ii  Detroit  &c  basing  tiafiahed:  with.  fhaLsmn^ea 
sgmst  tho  oaronandanVs  oidsm;  Bigot  dapbraa  snoh'  anwri^  Tha 
mittjs  tminiig  ia  aavniadctoo.fiir,  ha;ohaeBras;  til^^  is  ncs^eatad^  tha 
aokiyatom  bmg  always  nndar  asms.* 

«  imur  of  Aagast  2e,  1^69)  in  tba  AnbtrvB  of  the  Fzaadi  Martae;  Ik  Ckm^ 
oda  una  la  JDominaiion  li-anfom. 
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Tito  workar  aA  Beaiu^jonr  warn  ftoeBgAened ;  tiocq^  were  moi^dlr 
towards  tiie  Okb^  whitinr  Bigol  mhed  2^600  men  to  be  sexii;  atd  thse^ 
foisfarnised^  wiliifl&fWBl  magaE]Jtiefrfi>r8tarai,*  neoeBMiy'preeaiElBoaHy  h« 
sflid^  for  aamiiBg  to  tihB  Freneh  die  poaBoanon  of  tint  oountxy .. 

Xbe  troops- took  tiie  roste  tbiilier,  in  17K,  under  thcierderB  of  M*. 
Ptek.  Tiifl  Britidi  anned*  oelomialB^  atao^  began  to-  move  in  Aemmo^ 
diycetMML  The  abor^nes,  oonrted  by  both  portiea)  knew  not  nkst  §ad» 
tm  tbker;  while  thej  imre  Bai^iiaed  and  diaqnieted,  on  aeekig  bodiea  of 
aoUiens^  whb  artiUeiry  andi  nmnitiona  of  war^  in-vradhig  their  ftimat  aoli*' 
tndaa.  Fort  F^neaqofHe  and  Fort  Maehamlt  were  eaeeted,  bj  die  French^ 
befcweenr  Jake  Erie  and  t&e  Ohio^  It  waa  then  that  M,  Le  Oardenr 
de  St.  Fierte,  who  commanded  on  that  border,  was  waorned  to  retiie  by? 
the  gOY^mor  of  Virginia;  who  directed,  on  hia  part^  the  oohmial  tnopsr 
tO'  mo^  towarda  the  Afleghaniea.  Taking  no  heed  of  theae  notifieatiDns 
of  the  British^  ISL  de  Gontreooeaj^,  who  waa  sent  to  replace  St  Pienhe^ 
adtaaeed  with  &00  tor  600  men,  and  canaed  a  email  fort  to  be  eraonateii 
wbiiA  captain  Txent  had  laiaed  on  hia  route.  Ha?ingreaohedthebank» 
of  atn  Ohio,  he  began  the  qonatmction  of  Fort  Dnqnone  (Fittabmgh)) 
in  1756.  AH  tbe  cioefB  of  the  Freneh  peata  in  the  i^on  had  orders  U^ 
j^nrchaae  t2ie  goodwill  of  the  aayagea  thereof  by  preaenta;  ganiaoD» 
weie  placed  in  Fbrta  Machanlt  and  Preaqn'He:  tnmaport  yeanla  wer» 
hitilt  on  the  lake-board  of  Erie  md  Ontario ;  and  the  goyemot  of  Look 
giana  waa  directed  to  engage  the  aai^agoi  witMn  hia  jnriadiotioB  to  join 
Ito  French  on  the  Ofaiov 

Amidat  theae  preparationa,  M.  de  Oontre<x0i0ieoehed  intelllgenee  ti^at 
B  boge  oorpB  of  Biitiah  waa  advancing  against  him^  led  by  Oelendi 
WaddhgtoDi  He  fbrtfawitii  dbarged'  M.  de  Jnmoii?ille  to  meat  the  lattei^. 
and  adkonidi  lam  to  retife  from  what  waa  Fieneh  tcnitoiy.  Jnmon*- 
▼SleaetoatwitiiaD  eaoortof  30men:  hiaovderaweratobeon  hiagnard 
ipinnt  a  anrpriae,  the  oonntiy  being  in  a  atate  of  oonnaotioB,  and  the 
aVori^ca  looking  ferwaird  for,war;<  aooordinglf  hia  night  eampinga  were 
attended,  by  greait  preosniion.  Mi^  17,  at  evenhi^de,  he  had  retired 
into  ftdbep  md  obBanre  valley^  when  aome  aavngea^  pvowlbig  abont^  dia- 
c^yteied  hia  littletiroop,  andinformed  Wadnngton  of  its  beihgliear  to  hia 
line  of  route.  The  latter  marched  all  night,  in  order  to  eot&e  tmawarea 
npon  the  Fienoh.  At  daybreak,  he  attacked  them  anddenly;  JFtdnonTille 
WIS  kiUbd^  aldng  with  nine  of  hia  meib  Freneh  i^rteaa  of  what  pa^- 
aedon  tfie  oocacdon,  dadkred  liwta  trampetarmads  a  mga  to  the  Britiak 
thAtheben  a  letfaar  addteBScA  to  thembyUbcolnmandant;  thait  tfa^ 
fiinig  had!  ceaaad^  and  k  waa  onfy  lAer  ha  began  to  Mad  the  mteM 
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whieh  he  b<ffe,  that  the  firing  leH^ommenoed.  Waahington  aftimed,  on 
theoontnry,  thathewEB  at  theheadof  hisoolimin;  ll&atatrightof  him 
the  Fienoh  ran  to  take  up  anna,  and  Ihat  it  waa  fake  to  bbj,  JmnonTille 
annoonoed  himself  to  be  a  meesenger.  It  ia  probable  there  may  be  trafth 
in  both  yernona  of  the  story ;  for  the  oollision  being  precipitate,  great 
eonfbflion  ensued.  Waahington  resumed  his  mareh,  bat  tremblingly^  fiom 
a  besetting  fear  of  falling  into  an  ambnsoade.  The  death  of  JnmonTiDe 
did  not  cause  the  war  which  ensued,  for  that  was  already  resolved  on,  bat 
only  hastened  it.  Washington  proceeded  on  his  march;  but  staid  by  the 
way  to  eiect  a  palisaded  fastness  which  he  called  Fort  Necessity,  on  a 
bank  of  the  Monongahela,  a  river  tribataryto  the  Ohio ;  and  there  waited 
for  the  arrival  of  more  troops,  to  enable  him  to  attack  Fort  Daqaesne 
when  he  was  himself  assailed.        ^ 

ContrecQdor,  upon  learning  the  tragic  end  of  Jomonville,  resolved  V> 
avenge  his  death  at  once.  He  pat  600  Canadians  and  100  savages  onder 
the  orders  of  the  victim's  brother,  M.  de  Yilliers,  who  set  out  directly. 
Villiev  foqpd,  on  his  arrival  at  the  scene  of  the  late  skirmish,  the  corpses 
of  several  Frenchmen ;  and,  near  by,  in  a  plain,  the  British  drawn  up  in 
battle  order,  and  ready  to  receive  the  shook;    At  Yilliers'  first  movement 
to  attack  them,  they  fell  back  upon  some  intrenchments  which  they  had 
formed,  and  armed  with  nine  pieces  of  artillery.    Yilliers  had  to  combat 
forces  under  shelter,  while  his  own  were  uncovered.     The  issue  of  the 
battle  was  doubtful  for  some  time ;  but  the  Ganadians  fought  with  so 
much  ardor,  that  they  silenced  the  British  cannon  with  their  musketry 
alone ;  and  after  a  struggle  of  ten  hours'  duration,  they  obliged  the  enemy 
to  capitulate,  to  be  spared  an  assault.    The  discomfited  British  engaged 
to  return  the  way  they  came ;  but  they  did  not  return  in  like  order,  for 
their  retrograde  march  was  so  precipitate,  that  they  abandoned  all,  even 
their  flag.    Such  were  the  inglorious  exploits  of  the  early  military  career 
of  the  conqueror  of  American  Independence.    The  victors,  having  raied 
the  fort  and  broken  up  its  guns,  withdrew.    War  now  appeared  to  be 
more  imminent  than  ever,  although  words  of  peace  were  still  spoken. 
Yilliers'  victory  was  the  first  act  in  a  great  drama  of  29  years'  duration, 
in  which  both  Great  Britain  and  France  were  destined  to  suffer  terrible 
checks  in  America. 

What  was  the  Frontiers'  Commission,  in  sederunt  at  Paris,  doing  all 
this  time  ?  '^  Whilst  all  the  British  colonists,"  said  the  Duke  de  Choi- 
seul,  "  were  getting  up  a  general  movement  for  the  invasion  of  Canada^ 
in  conformity  to  a  plan  formed  in  London,  their  patrons  here  affected  to 
be  solely  engaged,  concurrently  with  our  commissioners,  in  finding  means 
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to  bring  about  a  oonoiliatioiL"  But  the  duke  and  other  Freneh  ministen 
were  not  to  be  duped  in  ^tna  way;  they  had  nuorked  well  the  British 
persistenoe  of  intrusion  as  to  the  Ohio  TsUey ;  and  it  was  owing  to  their 
previous  invasions  there,  aeoompanied  by  peroeptible  agitation  among  its 
savage  denizens,  that  the  French  cabinet,  in  1742-3,  sent  troops  to  gar* 
risen  a  chain  of  posts  extending  from  lake  Erie  to  that  river ;  a  measure 
followed  up,  in  1754,  by  thrusting  Golonel  Washington  to  the  further 
side  of  the  All^anies.  The  British  government  contiuued  the  Com- 
mission at  Paris,  merely  to  save  appearances ;  at  once  mystifying  the 
other  European  courts  and  lulling  the  apprehensions  of  that  of  France, 
which  in  its  state  of  decrepitude,  was  ill  able  to  conjure  the  tempest  of 
war  just  ready  to  burst. 

The  greatest  cause  for  inquietude  at  this  time,  among  the  ministers  of 
Louis  XY ,  was  the  state  of  the  royal  finances.  The  treasury  was  empty : 
and  for  some  years  past  the  cabinet  begrudged  the  cost  of  retainmg 
Canada  as  a  French  dependency.  When  the  time  came  of  providing  for 
its  further  defence,  this  feeling  increased ;  every  despatch-ship  sent  out, 
bore  reprimands  to  the  Intendant  for  the  prodigaJity  of  his  outlay; 
while  but  few  soldiers  ^r ere  sent  for  the  defence  of  die  colony,  to  counter- 
balance the  benumbing  ^ect  of  such  reproaches,  although,  latteriy,  the 
death  of  JumonviUe,  and  Washington's  capitulation,  made  a  great  sen- 
sation in  Europe.  Even  the  French  people,  excluded  from  direct  parti- 
cipation in  politics,  and  relying  blindly  on  the  continuance  of  peace, 
b^an  to  open  their  eyes  and  prepare  for  war. 

Meanwhile,  seven  colonhd  governors  of  as  many  Anglo-American  cot 
onies  met  in  conference  at  Albany,  and  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  Iroquois.  They  drew  up,  on  the  same  occasion,  a  project  for  a 
federal  union  in  war-time ;  the  nature  of  the  compact  being,  that  each 
province,  whether  attacked  itself  or  not,  should  furnish  its  quota,  in  men 
or  money,  or  both,  so  long  as  hostilities,  offensive  or  defensive,  if  under- 
taken for  the  general  interest,  should  endure.  The  central  government 
of  the  meditated  confederation  was  to  be  headed  by  a  president,  nom- 
inated by  the  king,  and  advised  by  councillors  selected  from  all  the  col- 
onial assemblies;  said  president,  in  conjunction  with  the  council,  to 
exercise  executive  powers,  including  the  right  of  making  peace  or  war 
with  the  savage  nations,  of  fortifying  settlements,  and  of  levying  taxes 
under  royal  authority;  lastly,  of  appointing  both  civil  and  military 
functionaries.  This  project,  however,  was  rejected  by  the  parties  met  in 
conclave  for  dissimilar  reasons :  by  the  colonists,  because  the  plan  vested 
undue  power  in  a  president ;  by  Uie  royalists,  because  it  gave  too  much 
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'liadhnyio  the  popular  T«pnMDMi^i0.  B«t  as  ne  lia?e  vemuk«d  eke- 
•wkeN,  tbe  wan  agiinat  Oaiuula  waged  by  ilie  (Britidi  aokmiaa  of  Abmt- 
ioa  tenAad  to  main  tibese  <itag  togatfaar,  and  MOOBtomad  tlMm, 
inaanaiUy,  to  Mgaid  aftderal  gavenuiiant  aa  baing  that  beat  aoitad  fiir 
ihem.  After  'On  jcjaotioii  of  the  oan^antion  pnyoot,  it  waa  neaahed,  m 
-deftmh^f  a^aantnlpaww,  tooairyoii'theiHpeBdiiigwar  joinllywithlhe 
xagdar  "fiiroeB  aant  froaa  Britain,  the  oolonial  eeipa  and  adlitM  to  Mt  as 
their  aiziliaarieB ;  meanwhile  it  wia  agreed  that  tiie  aavoal  aaaamUies 
ahoald  vote  aabridiea  and  order  men  to  be  engaged,  unned,  and  tnoaed. 
The  mother  oeixBtij  ah»  put  large  meaaa  at  Hkv  diqxjaitioii,  and  aeat 
out, aaher  mlHtazy  ohief,  Oenend  Braddoek,  who  Bad  aerved  with  dis- 
tinction, under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  the  wars  of  eontiiientd 
fiurope. 

Baaddook^B  inatouetions  oompriaed  a  detailed  pbn  of  hostile  operatieiLB 
agaioat  Oanada^*  Om  ptqeeted  expedition  was,  to  dim  the  Freaah 
out  of  the  Ohio  TaUej,  and  to  take  peanenakm  of  it  in  name  of  the 
Briiaah  mnm.  Forts  St.  Frederie  and  Niagara,  those  at  the  feat  (tf  fa&ke 
Bxie,  and  Beauadjjour  in  Freneh  Aoadia,  were  to  be  attaeked,  auand- 
taneomaly  or  wnawiiively,  aeoording  to  oiwumatanoea.  Theregular  fbroes 
assembled  in  Iseknd  were  embarked  on  board  asqpiadian,  under  adottial 
Keppel,  who  was  direoted  to  aid  whatever  landtoperstieBB  were  to  be 
undertaken.  Arrived  in  Virginia,  Braddook  oonferred  with  all  4he  pto- 
vincial  authorities.  It  was  i^;reed  that  he  should  proeeed,  with  the 
r^guhtfs,  to  capture  Fort  Bnquesne;  thait  Governor  Sharky  should,  with 
4he  profineial  forces,  attadc  Niagara;  that  another  oorpe,  drawofrom  the 
northern  ookmies,  and  led  by  Colonel  Johnson,  should  assail  Fort  Fre- 
deric :  finally,  that  Colouel  Monckton,  with  the  Maasaohuaeitts  miBtiA, 
ahonld  assault  Beaus^jour  and  Qaspareanx.  The  plan  being  thusaetthd, 
ihe  next  intent  was  to  take  Canada  unawares,  by  a  hasty  invasion. 

Meanwhile,  its  governor-general  received  letters  from  Paris: — "The 
•dispositionB  which  the  Brittah  cabinet  continue  to  manifest  fornuuntain- 
ing  peace,  do  not  allow  us  to  believe  that  it  can  have  authorised  the  merre- 
ments  so  much  i^oken  of  upon  the  Ohio;  and  there  is  yet  less  appear- 
ance that  it  has  sanctioned  any  hostile  demonstrations  on  the  other  fron- 
tiers." But  France  did  not  remain  bug  inactive  in  presence  of  those 
preparations ;  as,  for  a  long  time  back,  the  tone  of  the  English  news- 
papers and  paiiiamentaiy  debates  had  too  plainly  expounded  the 


*  loatxxictiouB  for  Gkneral  Braddock,  dated  March  25,  1764 ; — ^Letteraof  Ool- 
onel  Kapler,  written  b^eommand  of  the  Dake  of  Oumberland,  to  General 
Braddock. 
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fbeliDg  of  Bntaiih    Tfaftt  fteUag  "wu  •&  potent  in  LondoB,  loid  stooftgly 
veaotod  on  tlM  goyenoDiKit. 

In  FnuMe  mtdffn  wtte  giv«n  to  assemUe  a  ^t  ftt  foest,  to  be  eotti- 
■tt&ded  by  If .  Dibon  de  U  M otle^  On  board  of  it  wefe  embarked  eix 
IwttalioDS  of  TetoiWB,  3000  etrettg  in  nB'i' ;  two  <^  diieee  wete  to  be 
landed  nt  Lonuiboafg,  and  tte  othdn  In  Canada.  Meijo^geneIal  Batron 
JMeskso^  iA»  had  distiigvMied  bimeelf  vnder  Malrshal  Saxe,  was 
appointed  to  lead  the  latter.  He  bad  fer  bis  second,  the  infantry  oolonel 
.M.  de  Rodtafaig,  and  tot  ud-major  tbe  eberalier  de  Montrenil. 

M.  Diiqneane  aeked  to  be  leoaDed,  and  tranaferred  to  flie  marine  set- 
viee.  Bk  departure  eanaed  no  x«giet,  althot^b  be  bad  gotemed  witli 
great  fiaooesB,  and  been  very  beedfld  <^  all  tbe  colony'a  wants;  but  bSa 
liaugbty  bearing  made  bim  tmpoptilar.  Tbis  defect,  in  an  administrator, 
is  yet  more  resented  in  America  than  in  Enrope,  beeanse  of  tbe  greaWr 
•equality  of  men's  conditions  bere.  Before  leaving,  be  endeaTored  to 
"Wnd  the  Iroqriois  to  Frenofa  interest ;  and  for  that  end  held  a  secret 
-<xmferenoe  with  some  of  their  chielb  at  Montreal.  Bat  these  satages 
always  eonght  to  maintain  their  independent  position  between  the  Frendi 
4md  Britidi  colonies.  **  We  eonld  not  recognise  the  natlre  genuineness  of 
Iroqnois  blood,"  said  M.  Dnqnesne,  "  in  recent  proceedings  at  Albany, 
-Where,  in  presence  of  seven  governors,  at  a  secret  ooanoO,  yon  betrayed 
the  cause  of  the  king  of  France  in  aDowing  yontsdves  to  be  induced 
l>y  the  evil  advice  of  the  Britisb,  to  conntenance  thdr  fntrorions  npon 
the  beautiAd  river  (Ohio),  despite  the  length  of  time  that  France  has 
ibeen  possessed  of  it.  Know  yon  not  thediffarence  there  is  between  the 
king  of  France,  and  tbe  British  king?  Go,  and  examine  the  fbrts  whidi 
Mmr  king  has  ereoted;  you  wiU  see  that  the  land  beyond  their  walls  is 
stdl  a  honMng-gronnd.  Onr  forts  have  been  set  np,  not  as  a  curb  ttpott 
I2ie  tribes,  bat  to  be  nsefnl  fcvyoor  trade  with  as.  While,  no  sooner  do 
the  British  endet  npon  possession  of  yoor  lands,  than  tbe  game  deserts 
ihetn.  The  forest  falls  bdow  their  Mows,  tbe  soil  is  bared,  and 
liatdly  wiDyon  find  a  bosh  left  npon  yonr  own  domains  to  shelter  yo^ 
I7  nighf  The  govomor  thns,  truly  as  briefly,  characterised  the  diverse 
nature  of  the  British  and  French  colonisations. 

The  Marquis  de  Yaudreuil  de  Gavagnal,  governor  of  lionisiana,  was 
promoted  to  the  governorship  of  New  France,  upon  the  departai«  of  the 
Marquis  Duquesne,  in  early  summer  1755.  The  fbrmer  ndUeman  was 
liiird  son  of  the  Marquis  de  Yaudrettil,  governor^neral  fiMi  1T08 

*  Official  Oorrespondence. 
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till  his  deadi  in  1725.  His  d€0oendai&t  was  jojoudy  greeted,  on  bi9 
aniTaly  by  the  Gaiudijais,  who  regarded  him  the  more  ftr  being  « 
eompatriot,  and  had  anzionaly  aolioited  the  king  to  iq|ypoint  him  for  ^bar 
bhief.  Crowds  attended  hia  stepa  in  entering  npon  oiEoe ;  the  people 
remembering  in  his  &Tor  the  halcyon  times  of  the  father's  sway,  and 
tmsting  that  these  were  to  return  under  the  goTemment  of  the  son. 

The  British  fleet,  bearing  General  Braddook  and  his  troops,  left  poit 
aboat  Jan.  1, 17S5,  and  reached  Williamsbnigh,  Virginia,  Fd>.  20  en- 
suing.  Admiral  Dubois  did  not  leaTO  Brest  till  late  in  April;  that  is, 
nearly  three  months  after  Braddook's  departure.  Se  had  on  boezd 
some  reinforcements  and  warlike  stores  for  tiie  king's  serrice  in  Oaiinda. 
Here  it  is  needful  to  note  the  dates  of  events ;  far  the  British  minintiy 
had  resoWed  to  intercept  the  French  squadron,  and  for  tl&at  purpose 
despatched  Admiral  Boscawen,  April  17. 

While  these  matters  were  in  progress,  diplomacy  vainly  put  out  its 
feelers,  to  resume  hold  of  a  difficulty  which,  it  was  now  plain,  could  only 
be  decided  at  the  cannon's  mouth.  Jan.  15,  the  Duke  de  MirqK>iZy 
French  ambassador  in  London,  addressed  a  note  to  the  British  Gout, 
proposing  that  hostilities  should  be  forbidden  between  the  two  nations  9 
that  all  things  in  the  Ohio  valley  should  revert  to  their  state  as  thej 
were  before  the  last  war;  that  the  pretensions  of  the  two  crowns  regard- 
ing that  territory  should  be  submitted,  in  a  friendly  spirit,  to  a  conoH 
mission;  finally,  in  order  to  allay  existing  inquietude  in  France,  the 
British  ministers  were  solicited  by  the  duke  to  inform  him  as  to  the 
destination  of  the  expedition  from  Ireland,  and  to  explain  what  were  the 
motives  for  sending  it  abroad. 

The  reply  to  this  communication  bore  date  January  22.  Therdo, 
demand  was  made  that  the  hold  upon  the  Ohio  valley,  as  of  other 
territories,  should  revert,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  same  state  it  was  in  before 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Now  this  was  setting  up  renewed  pretenaons^ 
and  interpreting  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  (1748,)  by 
thoseofthe  treaty  of  17131  As  for  the  armament  which  had  been  equipped 
and  despatched  lately,  it  was  not  got  up  (thus  reads  the  oiBoial  missive) 
with  any  intent  of  compromising  the  general  peace,  but  only  for  the 
protection  of  the  British  possessions  in  America. 

Mirepoiz  wrote  again  (Feb.  6),  proposing  tiiat  the  text  of  the  irea^ 
of  1748  should  be  adhered  to;  and  as  its  consequent,  that  the  British 
commissioners  at  Paris  should  be  put  in  possession,  for  further  examin- 
ation, of  the  evidences  of  their  countiy's  right  to  what  was  now  claimed 
by  the  caUnet  of  London. 
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In  the  sequel,  the  French  ministiy  again  modified  its  demand,  and. 
proposed  that  the  people  of  the  two  nations  should  together  eyaonate  all 
^kd  territory  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Alleghanies.  This  was  an 
aoqniesoenoe  in  the  proposal  made  by  the  British  cabinet,  of  date  Jan.  22» 
Loms'  ministers  had  no  doubt  that  the  proffer  most  needs  be 
accepted;  and  this  the  rather  because  their  enyoy  had  jnst  been  assured 
that  the  Irish  armament  had  been  equipped  solely  with  the  intent  of 
maintaining  subordination  and  good  order  in  tiie  British  colonies.  But 
tlie  British  ministry  now  advanced  new  pretensions,  as  if  an  accommoda- 
tion* were  the  last  tiling  wished  for.  Accordingly,  March  7,  a  fresh  pro- 
posal was  made,  including  the  particulars  here  enumerated: — ^1.  That 
not  only  should  the  French  forts  in  the  r^on  between  the  Ohio  and  the 
Alleghaniee  bo  razed,  but  all  the  French  settlements  between  the  rivers 
Ohio  and  St.  Jerome  (Wabash)  must  be  given  up.  2.  That  the 
fiirt  at  Niagara,  andthat  of  St  Frederic  (on  Lake  Ghamplain),  should  be 
raied;  and  that  tiie  navigation  of  lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Ghamplain, 
sliauld  be  fi:ee  to  British  and  French  subjects  alike.  3.  That  f^ce 
should  renounce  all  farther  claim,  not  only  to  the  entire  Acadian  peninsula, 
but  also  to  the  isthmus,  and  a  space  of  20  leagues  of  territoiy  beyond 
the  latter,  following  a  line  drawn  from  south  to  north,  and  passing  from 
the  river  Fentagoet  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  4.  That  the  entire 
river-board  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  right  bank  or  south-eastern  side, 
should  remain  unappropriated  either  by  French  or  British. 

These  conditions  once  accepted  by  the  French  court,  the  British  cabi- 
net, was  willing  to  confide  to  the  commissioners  for  the  two  powers  the 
settiement  of  other  conflicting  pretensions  1  Such  a  proposal  was  tanta- 
mount to  a  declaration  of  war ;  for  it  involved,  if  agreed  to,  the  virtual 
renunication  of  Canada,  which  would  have  disgraced  the  crown  of  France 
in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world.  Accordingly,  it  was  met  by  an  absolute 
refusal.*  Negociations  were  prolonged,  nevertheless,  till  the  month  of 
July,  other  devices  to  reconcile  difficulties  being  proposed  and  rejected. 
All  the  time,  both  parties  loudly  proclaimed  their  sincere  wishes  for 
an  accommodation ;  and  the  British  ministry  assured  the  French  govern 
men^  when  the  latter  expressed  disquietude  as  to  the  destination  of 

*  The  miniBter  thus  wrote  to  the  gOTemorof  Canada  :— "Oome  what  may,  his 
lli^ty  16  very  resolute  in  Bustaliiing  his  rights  and  holding  to  his  posseeBions^ 
despite  all  such  unjust  and  exorbitant  pretensions ;  and  mnoh  as  he  values  peace,, 
he  will  purchase  it  only  at  the  cost  of  such  concessions  as  may  accord  at  once 
with  his  own  dignity  and  the  right  his  (colonial)  subjects  have  to  be  protected.'^ 
ilociisMiiti  d$  ParU,    The  court  was  sincere,  this  time,  in  its  protestations. 
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BoflCMren'8  fleet,  that  ''  eeriMonlj  ^b  BriloBh  wOl  net  begk  Hn  war.'* 
The  Dvhe  ef  Newcaede,  Sad  flrenriUe,  Vki  Ot  T.  BAimntt  rnii 
poatzvel J  to  the  Erenoh  anhaasador,  that  no  erden  haS  been  igtTm.  to 
that  admiral  to  aaBune  the  effiensiTe.  The  <i<ivarum'  ef  Cknaida^  '■ko 
was  on  boari  one  of  the  aUpa  cf  M.  ^  la  Motia,  waa  ^yaeotod  hf  ihe 
iking  not  to  b^gin  war,  vnlsaB  oertam  apeoified  hoable  aeti  wen  oaaa- 
mitted  by  the  British.^ 

BoBOttwen,  who  set  eet  aail  !from  Enghtfid  April  IT,  imemd  In  4%b 
time  on  the  Banks  of  Kewfoondhnd,  wttfi  11  men-ofwar.  9%e  mam 
body  of  tiM  Freneh  fleet,  thanks  te  the  fligs  ef  thaA  M^e«,  fMaaed 
towards  its  destinaUon  witibin  eannon-Aot  «f  the  British ;  hnt  %wo  Mfi^ 
the  Lys  and  <ihe  Aldde^  whioh  had  for  aome  days  Moidetttally  parted 
•convoy,  were  ehased  and  taken.  On  beard  ifceae  vessels  were  ocyeial 
-engineer  oftoers  and  8  companies  of  soldiers,  the  btler  being  «  pertfion 
of  the  3,000  regnlars  embarked  §ot  America. 

M.  de  Ghoiseol  reported,  that  M.  Hoequart^  captain  ^  the  Jkfide^ 
hailed  the  Dwikirk, «  00  gun  IMtidi  ship,  «nd  demanded,  in  Bt^^sfc, 
*^  Are  we  at  peace  er  war?"  The  reply  was,  ^  We  don't  widentaid 
yoa."f  Seme  othw  words  had  been  interdhaaged,  when  the  MkmhMt 
ponred  a  broadside  from  donble-shotted  gens,  and  cannon  loaded  wMi 
grape,  into  the  Alcide.  Immediately,  lint  ehip  and  the  In^  wero  bv- 
Tonnded  by  Boseawen's  ves8e^  and,  after  h«ringk)st  many  meii  in  lesiBling 
the  attacks  made  npon  them,  foreed  to  snrrender.  Ameng  <2ie  cffeen 
killed,  was  Oolonel  de  Bostaing.  This  action,  observes  Mr.  HaSborton, 
was  the  real  commencement  of  the  war,  although  not  then  formally 
'entered  npon.  The  British  government,  thongh  not  having  podaimed 
its  intended  hostilities  thns  b^on,  was  aoensed  of  deepen  |  and  piracy 
by  the  neutral  powers  of  Enrope.  Soon  afterwards,  300  merdumtmen 
navigating  the  seas,  reposii^  on  the  foith  of  existing  treaties,  were  way- 
laid and  captmed,  npon  the  bnccaneering  priwnple,  to  the  irr^araMe 
loss  of  France;  which  was  thns  deprived,  at  one  sweeping  stroke,  of  the 
services  of  5,000  or  6,000  stulors. 

The  news  oi  the  captore  of  the  lAfs  and  Ahide  reached  London  Jidy 
15.  The  Poke  de  Mirepoiz  forthwith  oonght  an  andienee  of  the  Brifish 
ministers ;  who  assured  him  that  the  action  mnst  have  taken  place  tium^^ 
a  misunderstanding ;  adding,  that  what  had  happened  need  not  be  a  means 

*  Documtnh  dt  Pttru. 

t  "  NotiB  tt'«Ate!idoa8  point" :  whieh  words,  giren  in  the  dakeli  lUfoiodv, 
might  also  mean,  "  We  ean't  hear  well  what  you  say/'— B. 
X  The  anthor'i  term  is  fraA<fOfi.-«-B. 
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for  breakiiig  up  the  negooiation  still  pending.  The  French  nation, 
hitherto  taking  rank  as  a  leading  power  in  Europe,  thus  saw  itself, 
through  the  debility  of  the  government,  treated  as  a  kingdom  of  second 
or  third  rate  order.  Still  the  Court  oi  Yezsailles,  no  longer  to  be  hood- 
winked, recalled  its  ambassador,  and  declared  war  against  Great  Britain. 


BOOK  NINTH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  8SVEN  TEABS'  WAB.-1786-17M. 

IM^KMHioiii  of  mind  In  Brttein  tad  Fnnoe  at  the  epoch  of  the  SerenTecn' 
ehiuiget  her  ibreign  poUey  in  fbnningui  alUanoe  with  Anetrin;  whieh  imitation  oikljriM> 
tared  the  ■ell4oT«  of  'MmA^im^  ^  Pompadonr.~WarillEe  enthuiaim  in  Great  Biitnia  and 
her  oidonief;  tiieir  immenee  annamenti.— Small  nomber  of  the  Canadian  fi>foea.— Flan  el 
the  Jbit  campaign;  aeal  of  tiie  Canadian  people.— FInt  operationa.— T^oope  ftom  Boalon 
•eonr  Aoadla  and  capture  FortBeana^nr,  Itc:  exile  and  dispersion  of  the  French  Aca- 
diana.— General  Braddock  adrances  towarda  Fort  Dnqnesne;  M.  de  Beai^ea  mnrelMBta 
meet  him;  hattie  of  the  Monongidiela;  the  Britiah  delbated,  and  Braddock  killed.— A 
panio  enaaee  in  the  American  colonies.— The  Canadians  and  saTafes  commit  gremt  rmTagsi^ 
and  take  many  prisoneia.— Britiah  corps  Ibimed  to  attack  Niagara  and  Fort  Fredeiie;— 
Colonel  Johnson  encamps  at  the  head  of  Lake  George.— Baron  DIeakan  attartirtng  Um,  ii 
delhated  and  taken  prisoner.— General  Shiriej  delays  the  siege  of  Niagara.— Beeolta  of  the 
campaign  of  1756.— Bad  harrest  in  Canada ;  a  dearth  ensues.- Brttish  preparatioiis  Ibr  the 
campaign  of  17M.— State  of  Canada;  succor  solicited  fW>m  Frmnce.— General  Montcalm 
sent  with  a  reinfbroement  of  troops,  arrives  at  Quebec  in  spring,  1786.— Flan  of  operatioBa, 
—Disproportion  of  the  fbrces  of  the  two  belligerent  parties;  iuTaalona  prcdeeted  by  the 
British. 

We  have  said  tiiat  the  French  ministry,  after  learning  the  oaptore  of 
the  Ljfs  and  the  Aldde^  recalled  its  ambassador  from  London,  and  declared 
war  against  Gkeat  Britain.  The  step,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  was  not 
however  taken  till  after  almost  a  year's  delay.  The  indolent  king  had 
great  hesitation  in  resolving  to  engage  in  a  serious  contest  at  all. 

What  was  tiie  situation  of  France  at  this  time  ?  The  ddef  ministers 
of  state  were, — Count  d'Atgenson,  for  the  war  department;  M.  Machault, 
marine  and  colonies;  M.  Bouill^,  foreign  affairs:  but  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour was  the  real  chief  of  the  government.  She  it  was  who  made 
and  unmade  ministries,  appointed  and  cashiered  generals,  at  her  sovereign 
will  and  pleasure.  Twenly-five  cabinet  ministers  were  engaged  and  dis- 
missed (by  her)  between  the  years  1756  and  1763.  "  The  state  conndl," 
says  Sismondi,  "underwent  constant  mutations;  it  had  neither  tmitj 
nor  accord,  and  each  member  acted  independently  of  tiie  others.  As  fttr 
the  nation,  it  was  more  occupied  with  vain  ecclesiastical  dissensions  than 
the  cares  of  war.  The  Molinists,  backed  by  the  Jesuits,  recommenced  a 
persecution  of  tiie  Jansenists;  the  parliament  interposed,  tzying  to  stop 
it,  but  was  itself  assailed,  its  authority  suspended,  and  a  royal  chamber 
(of  law)  took  its  place  for  a  time.    Amid  these  troubles  in  the  state^ 
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philotophum  was  making  progrees  in  Fienoh  sociely.    Even  at  court  it 
liad  its  partisans.    Theking  inimical  as  he  was  to  innoyating  ideas,  yethad 
a  priyate  printing-press,  at  which  he  caused  the  politico-eoonomical  theories 
<yf  his  physioian  (Quesnel)  to  be  lypographed.    One  of  these  proposed 
the  doing  away  with  all  state  imposts  but  a  land-tax.    This  plan,  had  it 
been  adopted,  would  haye  thrown  the  burden  of  supporting  the  goyem- 
ment  chiefly  on  the  nobles  and  ohurohmen,  for  they  werc^the  chief  land- 
holders.   But  aU  such  proposals  began  and  ended   in  emply  words. 
Byery  old-established  corporation,  spiritual  or  secular,  whose  interests 
would  luwe  been  seriously  affected  by  this  and  other  proposed  changes, 
and  royally — ^which  had  been  for  a  moment  cajoled  into  tolerance,  at  least, 
ibr  an  exposition  of  the  '^  new  ideas" — shrank  timidly  from  the  hazards 
that  might  attend  their  realization.    In  fine,  all  was  in  commotion 
amongst  both  moral  and  political  idealists.    Public  opinions  were  no 
longer  harmonious;  and  the  government  itself,   as  if  ashamed  to  be 
guided  by  olden  traditions,  moved  with  a  vacillating  step  in  a  novel 
route. 

For  example:  by  the  fatal  treaty  of  Versailles  (1756),  France  allied 
herself  to  Austria,  whom  she  had  always  combated ;  and  aUowed  herself 
to  be  led  into  a  continental  war  to  sustain  Maria  Theresa,  who,  wishing 
to  retake  Silesia  from  the  king  of  Prussia,  adroitly  flattered  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  with  whom  that  empress  maintained  an  epistolary  correspon- 
dence, in  which  the  courtesan  was  addressed  as  a  "  dear  friend.''    France 
had  now  to  maintain  a  war  both  on  land  and  sea  in  Europe,  although  ex- 
perience had  shown  that  at  wofold  struggle  always  overtaxed  her  resour- 
ces, as  Machault  tried  to  make  Louis  comprehend ;  but  the  lady  favorite 
was  all  for  the  cause  of  the  empress-queen,  while  the  war  minister  and 
the  courtiers,  heedless  of  sea-service,  longed  to  glorify  themselves  by 
expected  victories  in  land  war.     The  government,  thtis  influenced,  and 
oblivious  of  the  requisites  for  coping  properly  with  the  forces  of  Britain 
-^which  alone  had  provoked  the  hostilities  now  in  progress — thus  had 
most  of  its  warlike  strength  diverted  from  the  quarters  where  it  was 
most  wanted,  viz.,  towards  the  north  of  Europe ;  while  it  left  the  defence 
of  New  France  almost  entirely  to  its  own  inhabitants. 

In  Great  Britain,  there  were  no  signs,  as  in  France,  of  a  revolution 
looming  in  the  distance.  The  three  kingdoms  were  never  in  so  prospe- 
rous a  state  at  any  previous  time )  the  Anglo-American  colonies  were 
materially  prosperous,  their  inhabitants  united  in  action,  and  seemingly 
satisfied  with  their  mother  country.  The  home  government,  founded  on 
Ae  broad  basb  of  freedom,  habitually  yielded  to  popular  inspirations. 
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attd^  llnui  otawrftnt  of  mActmi  iastintl^  m^  BAfeiy  amne  itnl^  h 
adwtiiae,  ittt  8ao«en  iPoiiU  aMiBd  any  entnf ite  iiari^^ 
t»1iiepo|Ni]iririIL  Nopweedbg  warhadbeenrBO  agrewMo  to  th»  peopirfK 
tiala-  as  that  now  akout  to  ooDaneno&  Mr.  Fin  (aftorwafdi  ereatei 
LoidHoHnid)  was  al  tlia  liaad  of  lAin.*  The  ooflunanB  ^Potod  «  nit 
UiA  poandi  adAioMl  for  tihe  war  fMrrioaa  of  tJre  yeif ;  an  aWiiMaa  wa* 
foamed  witii  Proana;  sobeidiea  were  aoodded  to  Pokald  and  Baaraiia^ 
to  Iniag  tlieBft  into  an  allianoa  in  order  to  eonntorbalanoa  tba  oontimMaL 
fldpariarity  of  Franeey  andtoaeenietfiepoBBeBBon  of  Hanowr.  WhUai 
the  United  Kingdom^  the  enrolment  of  seamen  for  the  royal  naerj  wm 
praaaad  Tigonnudy;  and  ao  grea*  was  ^  pnbBo  ferror,  that  neady 
every  oity  and  oonstdenUe  town  in  the  empire  oiftted  paanxDna  td>' 
vefakntoem  who  would  forthwith  enlist  in  the  sea  or  land  foroas.  Anft 
in  plaee  of  the  million  poands  abeive  mentioned,  wfaidi  the  piliaumwi 
inlended  to  raise  spedaDy  hj  a  lottery,  £3^800,000  staiiiBg  were  sdIk 
soiihed  at  onoe.f 

Nor  was  warlike  ardor  less  manifest  among  the  American  colonies  of 
Britain-,  the  people  in  whioh  for  ontnnmhered  the  inhabiiants  of  New 
France.  Thns,  in  1755^  Dr.  Franklin  estfaaatad  Ae  pKmnoiab  at  n 
total  of  1,200,000;  Whilst  the  whole  nnmber  of  people  in  Oanadh,  Qtif^ 
Bteton,  LooisiaBa,  Ac.,  was  nnder  80,000  soob.  The  disproporibn  wan 
as  ffmk  in-  the  rdatiTe  eonuBeroe  of  the  two  depaadenflaas,  and  eonae* 
<|Bnnt^  in  their  peeoniaiy  resonroos  saTsmHy.  The  Ameriun  aports,  ha 
the  year  1753^  were  Tshied  at  £1,486,000  sterling ;  imptnto,  £983,000.]; 
About  the  stee  date^  the  eiporfts  of  Canada  did  not  eonasd  £100,000  hn 
^atne;  whQe  itr  onporta  ni^  eitend  to  £400,000;  hot  amt  of  the 
latter  weKe  for  gofommenife  aeooutt,  and  did  not  pasa  thsongh  the  ordinaij 
ohanneti  of  trade*  It  was  no  marret,  therefore,  that  thoBRtUh  pravui- 
cials  chonld  nige  the  mother  eoantiy  to  carry  on  the  wvr  with  t^or  for 
thttt*  hehoo£  Franklm^  as  astota  a  polittoian  as  derer  iii  soienoe^  was 
Iheir  piineipal  month-pieee*  He  who,  26  years  thcieafter,  lepaired  to 
PanSy  to  anmse  the  paUio  foeUng  of  Franee  and  entire  Bnrq^  agaioBk 
Biitain;  the  same  lAo  came  to  Canada  to  rerohtMnifee  ib  in  1776,  was^ 
in  1754,  the  greatest  promoter  of  the  coming  iofaabn  of  the  F^meb 

potfwaionsin  North  America.    ''There  needs  never  he  pecmanent  repose 

- —  '     -  -       —    ^ —  -^ — ■ 

•  A  mistake  of  the  anther.    The  Dnke  of  Kewoastle  was  then  premier ;  and 
Hr.  Pox  lost  the  leadership  of  the  honse  of  commons  in  1764.- 
t  SnoiABTf's  Hkhrf  of  JBnghnd. 
t  JacichpSttti  MitMitjmi  iauerican  ▲aaals. 
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egfdoM  fimovr  tUrteea  oeltaiae^"  uigeA  he,. ''bo  long  as  th»  Jwaek  m» 

She  diapfloportioa  beiiwaea  Ihe  nUitBi^  fesMtf  of  the  FieBcfar  and 
BritU^  liigadod  iaJkntfCDa  at  tUa  tkoe^  oooiiMiued  bo  loBg  ae  the  imt 
laflted  Bnt^  hg^  a  saga  hwmght,  Fnaiee  manifesfiiig  bor  aeeuAtomed 
Bnpenoiikjpin  ths  art  of  waffv  took  upa  dafimaiye  liae  fiff  frona  ibe  oentie 
of  Canada,  and  thus  obliged  tibe  eneKjr  to  diTldd  hi&  starongtb.  Tbe^ 
iwomr  iftbrniiB  of  Aoadiay  tbe  wild  and  unaiplatfed  Yaltejudf  tbe  Ohio, 
tihs  numntaiii  9»ige of  Lakfr €ko^ge;  sitob ir«ro  thafiuMramo^ed  posiiion» 
flba^Mafov  tba  opamiiMMi  of  ber  BoUien-^tbcse  bewme  fields  of  baUle^ 
Wid0  ap«n>  wbore  skA  kapl  in  obiek  for  fiye  jgeais,  wi  tbovt  being  dislodged^ 
btt  nmarOBS  Im0)  aadr  mado  them  soffar  aaagoiiiaiy  dafeats^  nnparaUelad 
tlijtfmio  ift  iimeiietu  Tbeyr  blanne  vnow^%,  Aerefore,  those  who  eonsase 
4ua  diAnsiva  flj^alem^  adopled  by  or  for  our  people  dnring  the  Seven^ 
Yow'  War« 

Xbe  regnkm  maintaitied  in  Oaaada^  ordinarilj  about  lOOQ  in  all^ 
von^in  1755^  angmantBd  to  a  total  of  2,80ifrm6n,by  tibeaimal  of  four 
baftftiKftis  of  infiaitty^  under  Cteieral  Bajon.  Pieskan.  Tbe  militia  waa 
annedi  a»d  the  governor  oontinued  to  place  large  detaobnents  on  the 
ft^ntiar  pOBta-;  insomsacb  that  these  was  soon  ready  for  action^  ia  garrison 
and  iiald^  an.  army  7^000  strong,  bosidea  SOO-  men  employed  as  eeoorts* 
These  foveos^  howevei^  were  stiU  ?ery  insufficient  to  make  bead  agaiaet 
tboas  of  the  eMmy,  who  bad  idready  15,000  soldiers  equipped^  of  whom. 
3;D00  wcM.  drang^ted  to  «ttMk  Boave^jonr;  2,200  Greeted  on  Fort 
DoqiMaoe;  1,500^  agamst  I^agaea;  and  fiom  6>000  to  6>j()00  against 
IPort  8^  Fffederis :  these  being  fonr  distinot  attacksi  whiob  tbe  British 
iriUed-  tOk  make  simnltaiieoiidy. 

If  thaseemti^fliieDoeaat  work  on  the  public  mind  in  France  paralyied 
^Q  eneigies  of  tbe  nation  and  crippled  tbe  nufftial  aeti^m  of  the  govern- 
ment; if  a.&nltj^oqga«iaatiott^  politaoal  «id  seeU^  eaased  the  philosophic 
andf  enljf^iteDed  olasses  in  the  mother  eewiky  to  beeotne  seeptioal  and 
indiAaent  as  ta  the  good  or  eWl  obaaees  qf  the  combg  straggle;  the 
heart  of  Ganada,;at  leasts  waS'  still  sound;  and  its  iiduibitants^  cbieflj 
ooUiyvitors  or  fioir  tradam,  were  still  imbued  with  the  oanfidoat  spirit  of 
the^  Freneh  ia  early  times^  aadbad  all  the  military  ardor- needed  to  make 
them  vigorons  soldiers.  Deprived,  by  tbe  nature  of  their  government,  of 
all.  share  in  its  d^eeticm,.  and.  being  &m  in  nnmber,  they  paid  little 
attentim  toi  piiUio  affittsa  eseepi  when  their  homesteads  were  menaoed 
\%  aUeaa^.  and  as  tbaiwea  now  the  ease,  they  took  np  arms  with  a  firm 

•  Barb^lTarbois. 
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^etermintttion  to  combat  for  the  interestB  of  the  mother  conntiy,  lume 
the  leBB  brayely  for  the  negleot  which  thein  had  met  at  her  hands.  Not 
fi>r  one  moment  did  their  self-relianoe  give  way,  from  first  to  last;  and 
althongh  their  perfect  derotednesB  has  not  always  been  appredated  by 
some  historians  of  France,  irrefragable  proo&  of  it  tre  giyen  in  the 
official  papers,  still  extant,  embodying  the  whole  ''  form  and  preflsore  of 
the  (latter)  times"  of  French  domination. 

The  seasons  for  warlike  operations  having  arrived,  the  respective  forces 
of  the  two  belligerents  entered  their  several  fields  of  action.  H.  de 
Yandreoil,  uncertain  of  the  enemy's  projects,  but  in  obedience  to  orders 
from  France,  sent  a  corps  to  attack  the  important  fbrt  of  Oswego. 
Oeneral  Dieskan,  with  4,000  men  and  12  guns,  was  chaiged  with  this 
enterprise,  the  success  of  which  was  considered  certain.  Two  thousand 
troops  had  already  set  out  from  Montreal  for  that  purpose,  and  had 
reached  Frontenac  (Kingston),  when  news  of  Johnson's  army  having 
appeared  on  Lake  George,  caused  a  portion  of  the  Oswego  expeditionary 
force  to  be  recalled.  Johnson's  orders  were,  to  act  against  Fort  Frederic. 
The  meditated  attack  on  Osw^  was  now  deferred;  and  Dieskau 
"despatched,  contrary  to  his  own  wish,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  fbrther 
advance  of  the  British  on  the  lower  lakes.  Sept.  1st,  he  took  poet,  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Champlain,  with  1,500  Canadians,  700  regulars  and 
800  armed  savages, — ^in  all,  3,000  combatants ;  a  sufficient  foroe  to  keep 
Johnson  in  check.  Meanwhile,  the  transmission  of  soldiers  to  Lake 
Ontario  still  continued ;  and  a  battalion  took  the  route  of  Niagara,  with 
orders  to  take  post  there,  after  making  the  ruins  of  its  fort  defensible : 
here  was  a  palisaded  house,  surrounded  with  a  fosse.  Another  battalion 
•encamped  under  the  walls  of  Frontenac.  In  autumn,  the  security  of 
ihree  important  positions — St.  Frederic,  Niagara,  and  Frontenac — dras 
seemed  to  be  properly  cared  for. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  Fort  Duquesne,  a  very  faulty  construction, 
but  commanded  by  M.  de  Contrec<Bur,*a  brave  and  skilful  officer,  had  a 
garrison  of  200  men  only ;  but  he  had  within  reach  a  certain  number  of 
Canadian  foresters  and  savages,  whom  he  could  call  in  aid.  The  othef 
&rtified  posts,  widely  scattered  in  remote  localities,  had  each  a  garrison 
oqually  scanty  in  number.  But  intervening  thickets  and  distance  were 
their  chief  protection. 

On  the  Acadian  side,  forts  Beaus^jour  and  Gaspareaux  had  for  com- 
manders, the  former,  M.  de  Yergor,  a  favorite  of  Intendant  Bigot;  Uia 
latter,  M.  de  Yilleray.  These  officers  had  barely  125  soldiers  at  tfaw 
disposal ;  but  if  attacked,  they  could  reckon  upon  the  aid  of  the  ^i?ftdiaiiif 
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getded  around  ihom,  or  who  irere  roving  in  their  vicinity :  as  if  these 
foor  people,  whom  the  British  regarded  as  snhjeots  of  king  Gkorge,  had 
been  free  to  act! 

Of  the  four  enterprises  which  Britain  projected  against  Canada,  that 
ftnt  attempted  was  on  the  side  of  Acadia.  The  troops  selected  for  this 
dntf  Were  Massacdiusetts  men,  and  about  2,000  strong.  They  were  led 
by  Oobnel  Winslow,  a  prominent  man  in  that  colony.  His  force, 
embarked  in  41  vessels,  left  Boston  May  20,  and  arrived  at  Ohigneotou 
June  1,  where  they  landed,  and  were  joined  by  300  regulars*  They 
marched  at  once,  followed  by  an  artillery  train,  i^nst  Beaus^our ;  but 
were  stopped,  fbr  a  short  time,  on  the  banks  of  ^e  river  Messuaguash, 
by  a  few  French,  wh6  had  raised  a  blockhouse  there,  with  cannon  mounted^ 
This  post  was  defended  for  about  an  hour ;  the  garrison  then  set  fire  to 
the  building,  and  retired.  The  British  continued  tp  advance,  sweeping 
before  them  a  small  corps  of  armed  Acadians,  whom  M.  de  Yeigor  had 
charged  to  defend  a  height  at  some  distance  from  his  own  post 

The  garrison  of  Beaus^jour  consisted  of  100  soldiers  and  300  Acadians. 
No  part  of  the  works  was  bomb-proof.  The  besiegers  completed  their 
first  trench  June  12,  and  in  four  days,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  Yergor 
capitulated.  The  garrison  retired  with  the  honors  of  war :  the  regulars 
were  sent  to  Louisbouig ;  and  the  Acadians,  by  stipulation,  were  left 
unmolested.  Fort  Gkuspareaut,  after  a  short  defence  by  a  seore  of  soldiers 
and  a  few  inhabitants,  surrendered  on  like  conditions.  Beausdjour  was 
re-named  Fort  Cumberland,  and  Mi^or  Scott  left  in  command  of  it. 
This  officer  disarmed  the  people  in  and  about  the  place ;  and  they  refdsing 
to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  British  crown,  he  retained  as  prisoners 
all  of  them  he  could  lay  hands  on,  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  Governor 
Hobson,  who  had  succeeded  to  Comwallis  as  chief  of  the  Nova  Scotian 
government. 

After  these  conquests,  the  victors  sent  three  war-ships  to  the  river  St* 
John,  to  capture  a  small  fort  which  the  French  had  lately  erected  there 
and  which  M.  de  Boish^bert  commanded ;  but  his  garrison  being  very 
weak,  that  officer  set  fire  to  the  fort,  and  directed  his  smaU  force  to  form 
a  junction  with  the  Acadians  located  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bay  of 
Fundy.  Having  armed  the  latter,  he,  by  their  aid,  beat  the  British  in 
several  combats;  but  could  not  prevent  them,  in  the  sequel,  from  burning 
out  the  people,  who  at  first  took  refrige  in  the  woods,  and  afterwards 
emigrated  to  Cape  Breton,  to  the  Isle  St  John  (Prince  Edward's),  to 
Hiramichi,  to  Ohaleurs  Bay,  and  to  Quebec;  those  unfortunates,  whither* 
soeycr  they  went,  presenting  a  Irving  example  of  perfect  devotedness  and 
complete  destitution. 

FF 
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Such  W&8  the  saooess  of  the  enemy  in  the  beginning  of  the  cam{Mdgn« 
Although  it  was  more  nominal  than  real,  seeing  that  the  British  oenld 
advance  no  farther  on  the  Acadian  side,  they  being  restrained  by  armed 
bands,  it  caused  great  discontent  at  Paris,  especially  when  its  terrible 
results  to  the  unhappy  Acadians,  all  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  became 
known.  The  king  wrote  an  autograph  letter*  to  M.  de  Yaudreuil  to 
summon  a  council  of  war,  himself  to  preside,  and  call  before  it  Messrs. 
Vergor  and  Yilleray  and  their  officers,  to  answer  for  their  allied  derelic- 
tion of  intj.  Their  trial  took  place,  the  year  following,  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Louis,  when  all  of  them  were  acquitted  by  a  unanimous  vote^  The 
CYacuation  of  Acadia  by  most  of  its  inhabitants  of  French  race,  left  those 
remaining,  designated  as  neutres^  at  the  mercy  of  the  British^  The 
latter,  howeyer,  although  they  continued  to  reside  in  their  native  land, 
were  still  Frenchmen  in  their  hearts.  Of  the  total  number  of  Acadians 
(between  15  and  18  thousand)  living  in  the  peninsula  when  the  emigra- 
tion b^n,  there  now  remained  only  about  7,000,  aU  of  the  more  opulent 
dass ;  forming  a  community  whose  gentle  manners  furnished  the  coloring 
for  an  attractive  picture  of  the  race,  painted  by  Baynal : 

''  They  were  a  simple  and  good  race,  a  people  who  abhorred  bloodshed, 
and  entirely  followed  agricultural  pursuits.  They  had  settled  in  low 
grounds,  liable  to  be  flooded,  but  which  they  protected  by  raising  dykes 
and  mounds  about  the  lands  they  tilled.  Upon  these  reclaimed  marshes 
they  grew  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  maize ,  with  abundance 
of  apples,  which  were  brought  largely  into  use  for  diet. 

'^  Immense  meadows  were  covered  with  their  numerous  herds  and 
flocks.  They  had  as  many  as  60,000  head  of  homed  cattle  at  one  time. 
Most  of  the  fimiilies  had  horses,  but  the  tillage  was  done  with  oxen.  The 
dwellings,  almost  all  wooden,  were  commodious  withal,  and  furnished  as 
well  as  those  of  European  cultivators  in  easy  circumstances.  Much 
poultry  was  raised,  of  every  kind ;  which  served  to  vary  the  abundaiit 
and  wholesome  fare  served  at  all  tables.  Cider  and  beer  were  the  usual 
beverages  of  the  country.    The  spirits  drunk  were  distilled  from  sugar. 

*  Rojal  letter,  dated  Feb.  20, 1756.  The  papers  of  the  process  are  reposited 
in  the  Library  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec, — "  The  chief 
consideration,"  said  Montcalm,  "  in  favor  of  the  capitulator  at  Fort  Beaas^jonr 
was  this,  that  the  beleaguered  Acadians  constrained  Yergor  to  accept  terms 
which  wonld  save  them  from  being  hanged,  they  having  taken  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  Britain,  and  being  fonad  in  arms  against  the  British  forces.  As  for 
Gaspareaox,  merely  a  wide  space  staked  about,  with  a  garrison  20  strong  only, 
it  was  not  a  place  fitted  to  sostain  a  siege  at  all."— Xet^re  au  MiniUre,  en  1757. 
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**  Home-grown  and  home-spun  flax,  hemp,  and  wool,  were  the  mate-> 
rials  of  the  stnflk  they  wore  for  ordinary  olothing ;  the  same  materials 
being  woven  into  blankets  and  sheets.  The  few  who  wanted  finer 
tissues,  had  to  prooure  them  from  Anni^lis  and  Louisbourg*  These 
two  towns  took)  in  exchange  for  those  and  other  luxuries  they  supplied^ 
grain,  cattle,  and  peltry, 

'*  The  neutral  French- Aoadians  had  nothing  else  to  offer  to  their  neigh- 
bors. Barter  among  themselves  was  very  limited,  for  every  family  had 
within  itself  all  the  necessaries  needful  for  its  own  subsistence  and 
comfort.  Paper-money,  so  much  in  use  in  British  America,  was 
unknown ,  to  them.  The  small  amount  of  money  which  came  into  the 
colony  was  in  the  form  of  specie,  a  medium  not  imparting  that  activity 
to  peouniaiy  circulation  which  is  the  life  of  a  trading  community. 

"  The  manners  of  this  people  were  extremely  simple.  Yhere  never 
was  a  law  case,  civil  or  criminal^  among  them,  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  judged  in  the  court  at  Annapolis*  The  rare  differences  which  arose 
between  individual  colonists  were  always  settled  amicably  by  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  elders.  The  religious  pastor  drew  up  all  family  papers,  and 
attested  wills.  The  remuneration  of  the  clergy  for  their  services,  spiri- 
tual and  secular,  was  the  voluntary  contribution  of  a  27th  part  of  the 
crops  and  other  produce.  The  returns  from  the  lands  were  abundant 
enough  to  allow  the  hands  which  grew  them  to  bestow  generously.  Des- 
titution was  unknown ;  b^ary  was  forestalled  by  giving  in  advance. 
And  as  succor  was  proffered  without  ostentation  on  one  part,  it  was  accept- 
ed without  any  sense  of  humiliation  on  the  other.  French  Acadia  form- 
ed a  universal  brotherhood,  every  member  in  which  was  as  ready  to 
donate,  as  others  might  be  to  accept  that  which  was  thought  to  belong  of 
right  to  all  mankind. 

"  This  state  of  harmony  was  not  disturbed  by  those  licentious  sexual 
attachments  which  so  often  banish  peace  from  families.  Such  immunity 
from  vice  was  much  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  fact,  that  celibacy  among 
the  adult  population  was  unusual.  When  a  youth  arrived  at  the  age  of 
puberty,  a  house  was  built  for  his  separate  use ;  fields  were  cleared  around 
it,  and  the  interior  stored  with  a  year's  provision,  to  enable  the  new 
household  to  wait  the  returns  of  the  coming  harvest.  The  female  he 
took  to  wife,  brought  farming  stock  for  a  dowry.  The  additional  family 
grew  and  prospered,  as  all  the  rest  had  done  before.  Who  is  there  whose 
heart  was  not  touched  in  witnessing  the  innocence  of  manners,  the  tran- 
quil lives,  of  those  happy  communities  I  Who  would  not  have  breathed 
a  wish  that  such  prosperity  as  theirs  should  endure  for  ever  ?" 
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Yaiii  aspirfttiotiB  all !    The  hosttfities  of  the  year  1744  began  tiie  inis 
fortunes  of  these  good  people;  the  Seven  iTean'  Wii  bfonght  about  thdt 
fotal  rnin.  For  8  long  time  preTionslj,  Britiah  agents  treated  them  inA 
the  greatest  rigor;  Uie  tribunals,;  by  flagrant  yiolations  of  tiie  \sWy  by 
systematio  denials  of  justice,  had  become,  for  the  people,  ohjeets  of  tenor 
and  hatred.     The  pettiest  jack-in-offioe  beeame  a  despot  for  Hiem.     '^  If 
you  M  to  supply  my  men  with  fhel,*'  said  a  certain  Captain  Murray, ''  I 
^ill  demolish  your  houses  and  make  firewood  of  them/'    "  If  yon  don't 
take  the  oath  of  fidelity,"  added  Goyemor  Hobson,  '^  I  will  batter  yoi^ 
tillages  with  my  cannon/'    Nothing  could  tempt  the  honorable  mind^ 
of  Aoadians  to  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  aliens,  repugnant  to  their  ooii- 
^iences ;  an  oath  which,  it  was  and  is  the  opinion  of  many,  Britain  had 
no  right  to  exact.    ''  The  Aoadians,"  toys  Mr.  Haliburton, ''were  not 
British  sulgeots,  for  they  had  not  sworn  fidelity:  therefore  they  were  not 
liable  to  be  treated  as  rebels ;  neither  ought  they  to  have  been  consider^ 
as  prisoners  of  war  or  rightly  be  transportable  to  France,  since,  during 
half  a  century,  they  had  been  left  in  possession  of  ^eir  lands  on  the  aim' 
f\e  condition  of  remaining  neutral."    But  numerous  adventurers,  greedy 
incomers,  looked  upon  their  fkir  farms  with  covetous  eyes.    Smoldering 
cupidity  soon  burst  into  fiame.    Reasons  of  state  polity  were  soon  called 
in  to  justify  the  total  expulsion  of  the  Acadians  from  Nova  Sootia. 
Although  the  fiur  greater  number  of  them  had  done  no  act  which  could  h(b 
construed  into  a  breach  of  neutrality,  yet,  in  the  horrible  catastrc^^ 
preparing  for  them,  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  were  to  be  involved  m 
a  oommon  perdition.    Not  one  exception  was  made.     Their  fate  wad 
decided  in  a  secret  council,  headed  by  Governor  Lawrence,  at  whidi  assist- 
ed Admirals  Bosoawen  and  Mostyn,  whose  fleets  were  then  cruising  along 
the  Acadian  coast.     It  was  resolved  to  remove,  and  to  scatter  among  the 
British  colonies,  the  whole  remanent  Oallo-Acadian  peculation.    Thb  waa 
effected  by  gathering  the  people  simultaneously,  in  so  many  troops,  al 
different  points  of  the  country.    Proclamations,  drawn  up  with  perfi- 
dious skill,  ordered  them  to  assemble  in  the  principal  villages,  under  the 
most  rigorous  penalties.     Four  hundred  and  eighteen  heads  of  families^ 
putting  their  trust  in  British  honor,  met  together,  on  the  5th  day  of 
September,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  ohuidi  of  Grand-Prf' 
Thither  came  Oolonel  Winslow,  with  great  parade,  and,  after  showing  the 
governor's  warrant  for  what  he  was  about  to  do,  he  said  they  had 
been  called  together  to  hear  the  decision  the  king  had  come  to  respecting 
Iheir  fate.  He  then  said  he  had  a  painful  duty  to  i^fil ;  but  that  his  Majes^'* 
orders  were  imperative^  and  must  be  ob^ed.    These  were^  that ''  th* 
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l^d9,  fanning  stock,  and  whole  movablee  of  the  Aeadians,  except  their 
ited  and  table  linen  and  their  plate,  were  confiBcated  to  the  crown.  Fur- 
iber,  that  the  persons  of  said  Acadians  should  be  transported  from  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia."    No  reason  was  assigned  for  this  decision. 

A  body  of  soldiers,  hitherto  kept  in  the  background,  now  started  from 
their  hiding-place,  and  surrounded  the  church.  The  peoplp,  thus  entrap- 
ped, could  make  no  resistance.  The  soldiers  then  collected  the  women 
and  childreo  outside.  More  than  a  thousand  persons  were  thus  made 
prisoners  at  Grand-Pr^  alone.  Some  few  Acadians  having  escaped  into 
the  woods,  the  country  was  devastated  to  prevent  their  finding  means  of 
jpnbsistence  therein.  In  Les  Mines,  some  hundreds  of  houses,  twelve 
mills  and  a  church,  were  burnt.  Those  of  the  race  who  manifested 
British  predilections  were  no  better  treated  than  the  rest.  Thus  the 
;9iged  notary  Le  Blanc,  who  had  done  Britain  great  service,  died  at 
^Philadelphia  destitute  and  broken-hearted,  while  in  search  of  his  sons, 
Heattered  ^.bout  the  colonies  of  his  oppressors.  Permission  was  given  to  all, 
before  embarking,  (and  this  was  tb^  sole  grace  aecordofi  to  any),  to  ^ay 
a  visit,  by  tens,  to  their  families,  and,  lor  the  laat  time,  to  look  upon  those 
^ds,  those  valleys,  those  hills,  lately  so  smiling  and  so  tranquil  in  their 
view ;  amongst  which  they  were  born,  to  wlueh  they  had  now  to  bid  an 
.eternal  farewdl. 

The  10th  [of  S^tember  f]  was  the  day  ijfid  for  the  embarkation.  A 
jealm  resignation  had  succeeded  to  their  first  feeling  of  despair.  But, 
;when  the  hour  of  leaving  arrived ;  when  the  time  was  fully  come  that 
they  must  perfoiee  live  apart  from  each  other  amidst  an  alien  people,  of 
novel  manners,  costoma,  langoage,  and  religion,  their  courage  gave  way, 
and  they  were  overwhelmed  with  sadness.  By  a  violation  of  sworn  fait^ 
and  an  unparalleled  refinement  of  barbarity,  families  were  broken  up, 
and  the  members  of  them  dispersed,  ampng  diverse  transports.  Before 
^embarking,  the  prisoners  were  ranged  six  abreast ;  the  young  men  in 
^ont  The  latter  refused  to  move,  reclaiming  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
mise made  to  them  that  they  should  accompany  their  relatives ;  but  a 
body  of  soldiers  were  called,  who  drove  them  on  with  fixed  bayonets. 
The  ^oad  &om  Grand-Pr^  chapel  to  th^  river  Gaspareaux,  was  a  mile 
long ;  it  was  lined  on  both  sides  with  women  and  children,  who,  on  bended 
knees,  and  in  tears,  encouraged  their  husbandu,  sons,  fathers,  pouring 
npon  them  parting  blessings.  The  sad  procession  passed  on  slowly,  pray- 
ing and  singing  hymns.  The  heads  of  fiunilies  walked  afta:  the  young 
men. 
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At  length  the  train  reached  the  sea-ahore,  when  the  males  were  oon- 
aigned,  in  troops,  to  this  Teasel  and  that ;  the  women  and  cluldien  weie 
stowed  away  pell-mell  in  other  yessels,  without  the  least  attention  heing 
paid  to  their  wants,  or  any  r^ard  had  for  their  conyenienoe.  Gh)ven^ 
ments  have  sometimes  been  severe,  even  emel,  daring  times  when  yen- 
geanoe  waked  and  meroy  slept — as  when  revolntions,  civil  or  religions, 
were  in  progress ;  bat  we  can  find  no  instance,  in  modem  history,  of  ss 
heavy  a  chastisement  being  inflicted  on  an  entire  people  of  inoifenaive 
character,  with  so  much  coolness  and  barbarity  united,  as  that  which  the 
Aoadians  now  received  at  British  hands. 

The  details  we  have  given  above,  more  especially  depict  what  passed  in 
one  locality ;  but  the  like  might  apply  to  aD  other  instances  of  the  forced 
expatriation  carried  out  elsewhere  at  the  same  time. 

The  transports,  freighted  with  victims,  set  sail  for  the  Anglo- American 
colonies.  They  discharged  their  living  cargoes,  at  intervals,  along  the 
whole  seaboard,  from  Boston  to  Carolina,  destitute  of  means  of  subsistr 
ence  and  without  any  protection.  During  many  days  after  that  which 
witnessed  the  departure  of  the  Acadians  from  their  homesteads,  unshel- 
tered cattle  wandered  about  the  desolated  &rms,  and  dogs,  now  masterlees, 
made  the  nights  dreary  with  piteous  bowlings. 

Most  of  the  British  colonists — to  their  honor  be  it  said — ^received  the 
homeless  Acadians  with  such  kindness,  as  intimated  a  tacit  reproach  to 
the  home  government  for  its  inexorable  rigor.  M.  Beneaet,  for  one,  who 
was  a  descendant  of  a  banished  Huguenot  family,  received  those  of  them 
who  went  to  Philadelphia  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  kin. 

Some  of  the  exiles  took  shelter  in  Louisiana ;  others  went  to  French 
Ouiana :  and  certain  Frenchmen,  banished  themselves  to  Sinnamari,  found 
there,  in  1798,  an  Acadian  family  whose  members  received  them  hospit- 
ably ;  saying,  "  You  are  welcome !  Our  ancestors  were  expeUed  from 
their  country,  even  as  you  are  now.  They  taught  us  to  succor  the  unfor- 
tunate. So  come  into  our  cabin,  and  let  us  have  the  pleasure  of  ren- 
dering you  such  consolation  therein  as  we  have  to  bestow.'^ 

The  Acadians,  in  the  sequel,  founded  a  canton  in  Louisiana,  and  gave 
to  it  the  ever-dear  name  of  Acadie.  Louis  XY,  touched  by  their  patriode 
fidelity,  made  overtures,  but  in  vain,  through  his  ministers  to  those  of 
Britain,  to  be  allowed  to  send  vessels  thither  for  transferring  the  inhabit- 
ants to  France.  Mr.  Orenville  hastened  to  reply,  "  Our  Navigation  Act 
stands  in  the  way;  French  vessels  may  not  take  caigoesin  a  British 
colony :"  as  if  that  law  could  not,  for  once,  be  made  to  conform  to  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity !  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  Acadians  did  reach  France ; 
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their  descendants  now  inhabit  two  flourishing  oommnnes  wherein  the 
peacefol  habitudes  and  rustic  peculiarities  of  their  race  are  still  recogniz- 
able among  the  verdant  oases  which  dot  the  moorlands  of  Gasconj. 

Britain  reaped  no  benefit  firom  her  harsh  polity  in  Nova  Scotia,  even- 
tuating in  the  expatriation  of  the  Acadians.  On  the  contrary,  the  Cana- 
dians, noting  the  treatment  their  compatriots  had  just  received  at  her 
hands,  became  more  determined  to  resbt  to  the  last  the  alien  domination 
intended  to  be  forced  upon  them. 

While  steel  and  flame  were  doing  their  desolating  work  on  the  &ir 
face  of  what  was  once  Acadia,  General  Braddock  was  busied  in  preparing 
to  thrust  the  French  out  of  the  Ohio  valley ;  that  is,  to  realize  the  second 
part  of  the  general  plan  of  invasion.  Will's  Creek,  beside  the  All^anies, 
was  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the.  colonial  auxiliaries,  who  were  to  come 
in  aid  of  the  regulars,  to  efleot  that  enterprise.  When  all  his  force  was 
assembled,  Braddock  set  out,  cheered  on  by  the  population,  with  a  small 
army,  but  including  an  enormous  train  of  artillery,  baggage  waggons,  &c., 
occupying  four  miles  of  a  course,  obstructed  by  forest,  river,  and  moun- 
tain. While  this  cumbrous  mass  was  stumbling  on  slowly,  much  time 
elapsed,  and  Braddock  b^an  to  be  impatient,  fearing  that  Fort  Duquesne, 
which,  he  knew,  was  but  scantily  manned,  might  receive  succor,  and  be 
hard  to  take.  He  divided  his  forces ;  and,  leaving  Colonel  Dunbar  with 
1,000  men  and  most  of  the  artillery,  baggage,  &c.,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  1,200  others,  including  his  most  active  and  best  disciplined  sol- 
diers. Early  morning,  July  9,  he  crossed  the  river  Monongahela,  at  a 
spot  about  15  miles  distant  from  Fort  Duquesne,  and  in  great  haste 
marched  along  its  southern  side  in  the  direction  of  a  prize  which,  in 
idea,  was  already  his  own.  George  Washington  attended  him,  as  a  colo- 
nel of  his  staff.  ''  He  was  often  heard  to  remark  in  after  life,  that  he 
had  never  seen  a  finer  sight  than  that  presented  by  the  passage  of  the 
British  troops,  on  this  memorable  forenoon,  towards  the  French  post. 
Every  soldier  was  in  his  best  trim ;  the  men  were  ranged  in  the  most  per 
feet  order,  forming  a  steadily  advancing  column ;  the  sun  shone  brightly 
on  their  well-polished  arms,  the  river  flowed  on  peacefully  at  their  right 
side ;  on  the  left,  the  nearer  trees  of  the  huge  forest  wilderness  shaded 
them  in  solemn  stateliness.  Officers  and  men  alike  marched  onward 
buoyantly,  in  full  assurance  of  overcoming  the  foe."* 

About  noon,  this  proud  array  re-crossed  the  river,  at  a  ford  about  ten 
miles  from  Fort  Duquesne,  and  deboudied  on  a  plain,  about  half-a-mile 
in  breadth,  with  a  riverward  margin  but  a  few  feet  above  the  water-leveL 

*  GuizoT :  *'  Life,  Gorreipondence,  and  Writings  of  Washington.'' 
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At  the  extremity  of  tliiB  plfttn  Hie  gixmiid  took  the  ferm,  for  some  spiae, 
of  a  gentle  aoclivitj,  and  was  abraptly  tonninated  bj  the  sadden  upMng 
of  lofty  MUb.  The  itmte,  from  the  ford  to  the  fort,  hj  along  the  jdaiB 
and  slope,  trarersed  a  height,  and  was  prolonged  through  a  woody  eonn- 
try,  of  nigged  mirftee.  Colonel  Gkige  led  the  Tan,  eompoeed  of  300  regu- 
lars ;  another  oorps,  of  200  men,  fbllowed ;  behind  waa  the  main  body, 
headed  by  Braddoek ;  the  artillery,  Ac.,  dosed  the  mardi. 

M.  de  ContreocBor  oommanded  at  Fort  Dnqnesne.  One  of  his  eeeiiia 
informed  him,  Jnly  8,  that  the  BritLsh  were  but  siz  leagfiefl  off.  He  re- 
solved to  attack  them  on  the  way,  and  proeeeded  himadf  to  mark  a  {^aee 
of  ambascade.  Next  day,  253  Canadians  and  600  savages,  led  by  M.  de 
Beatgen,  left  the  fort,  abont  8  A.  M.,  to  take  post  in  the  ravinee  uid 
thickets  bordering  the  road  along  whi^  the  British  were  abont  to  pass. 
This  troop  was  in  the  act  of  descending  the  slope  bordering  the  jdau 
above  noted,  just  as  Colonel  Oage  began  to  aseend  it.  The  two  masses 
soon  met  in  mid-career,  and  before  the  Frendi  were  able  to  reach  the 
ground  they  had  been  directed  to  take  op.  There  was  now  nothing  fix 
it,  but  for  each  party  to  try  its  strength  in  driving  its  adversaries  off  the 
line  of  road.  The  Brituh,  taken  by  sorprise,  had  to  sustain  a  hot  five, 
galled  by  which  their  ranks  gave  way  somewhat,  and  Oage  was  lUn  to 
fall  back  upon  the  main  body  of  Braddock's  forces.  The  path  being  tlnis 
cleared,  the  French  were  enabled  to  cos^lete  the  operation  planned  be- 
forehand, and  mostly  ensconced  themsdves  in  every  covert  of  brudiwood 
and  behind  each  rock  which  could  be  turned  to  sheltering  aoeount ;  while 
the  mounted  Canadians  took  post  on  the  river,  as  if  it  were  only  they 
who  meant  to  dispute  the  passage,  whereas  the  foot  soldieis  and  savaigeSy 
posted  at  intervals,  right  and  left,  formed  a  half-circle,  the  horns  of  whieih 
curved  outward  so  as  to  enclose  tilie  approaching  enemy. 

The  British  van,  its  ranks  re-formed,  and  closely  suppcvted  by  tlie 
main  body,  were  advancing  confidently,  when  a  semi-concentric  fire,  from 
unseen  gun-muzzles,  was  opened  upon  them,  seemingly  fVom  every  side, 
under  which  they  first  staggored,  were  then  brought  to  a  halt,  and  finidly 
threw  their  ranks  into  confusion.  Braddoek,  howev^,  by  great  exertioB 
restoring  order,  they  opened  fire  upon  as  many  of  their  foes  ae  they  could 
see  ]  and  the  artillery  coming  up,  b^an  to  play  upon  the  French  central 
corps.  One  of  the  first  cannon-balls  shot  killed  M.  de  Beaujeu.  M. 
Dumas,  second  in  command,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Franch 
not  under  cover,  and,  well  sustained  by  M.  de  Ligneris  and  other  officers, 
dashed  forward  on  the  British.  A  desperate  struggle  ensued.  The 
ravages,  who  had  been  flcaxed  by  the  oaimonade^  ohsenring  that  tiie  Qtgia- 
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did  not  iiaoh  under  it,  witb  y^  reisqiQad  tbd  ih^lteriog-pUoes 
tibey  had  left.  The  BriiiBh  long  pat  »  good  faw  upeii  the  n^att^,  and 
even  made  a  forward  moyementy  the  wen  beuag  impelled  onward  by  tbeili 
offioen,  sword  in  hand ;  bat,  fidrly  oonfoond^d  by  the  marderoim  fina 
kept  up,  and  whieh  ever  thinned  their  ranka  the  more  tiiey  farther  adr 
"vanoed,  the  whole  body  of  r^golars  fdl  into  hopekes  diaordw.  So  pev^ 
plezed  were  some  ^iken,  that,  firing  at  random,  they  killed  8e7epal  9f 
their  offioers  and  some  of  their  own  comradee.  The  oolonial  militia 
alone  teemed  to  preatfre  their  prwenoe  of  mind  on  the  ocemon ;  bnl 
even  they  were  in  the  end  borne  backward  by  the  panic-strioken  regnlank 
Meanwhile  Braddook  did  his  best  to  reform  his  men,  and  lead  thambaok 
to  the  chaige,  bat  all  in  Tain.  The  balls  flew  round  him  like  hail ;  two 
horses  he  rode  were  killed;  he  monnted  a  third,  bat  only  to  reeeivn  a 
mortal  wound,  for  most  of  the  Freneh  and  savages,  filing  under  ahelter, 
were  able  to  single  out,  at  their  leisure,  all  whom  they  ohose  to  hit.  After 
a  three  hours'  struggle,  the  British  eolumn  gave  way  entirely,  abandoning 
the  eannon.  The  Oanadians  now  advanced  hatehet  in  hand,  and  the 
savages  quitting  their  lurking  places  flimultaneonely,  both  fell  upon  the 
rear  of  the  retreating  British  and  Americans,  and  made  frightful  havoe ; 
those  whose  swiftness  of  foot  did  not  exoeed  that  of  their  pursaers,  were 
eat  down  or  drowned  in  the  Monongahela,  in  a  fniitlees  attempt  to  gain 
the  opposite  banks.*  M.  Dumas,  knowing  that  Oolonel  Dunbar's  corps 
vras  still  intact,  and  would  serve  as  a  raUying  body  for  such  fugitives  as 
bad  gained  the  advance,  pursued  them  no  longer ;  and  ealled  a  halt  the 
rather,  as  the  savages  had  betaken  thonselves  to  pillaging,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  hard  matter  to  get  them  off  their  prey. 

The  carnage  thus  concluded  had  scarcely  an  eocample  in  the  annals  fif 
modem  war.f  Nearly  80G  out  of  the  1200  men  kd  to  battle  by  Bradr 
dock  were  kined  or  wounded.  Out  of  86  ofiieers,  26  were  slain,  and  3T 
hurt;  for  they  made  heroic  attempts  to  raUy  and  inspirit  their  baSed 
men^  WasMngton  excepted,  all  the  mounted  offieen  received  wounds, 
mortal  or  other.  The  luckleas  general  was  canned  to  Fort  Neoessifgry 
where  he  died  July  13,  and  was  buried  at  the  loadaide,  Bjoar  that  palAij 
post.  He  was  a  brave  and  ezporieneed  oftoer,  but  mi  arrogant  man ; 
eontemning  his  enemy,  deqpiwng  alike  militia  and  savages ;  yet  had  hp 
the  mortification  to  see  his  regulars  madly  flee,  while  the  Yiigii^ians  stood 
firmly  and  fought  bravdy  to  tiie  last 

■»     ■  ■     I     ■■■         •■..,■■.  .1 m  ■■-,.-■  ,.         I  11.,^,. 

*  M.  PonoHOT :  "  Memoirs  on  the  late  War  in  North  America.'' 
t  Mr.  Jarid  Spabxs  :  Life  of  Washington. 

t  The  author  adds,  "  Several  officers  killed  themselves  in  despair  f  a  doubtful 
assertion.-*J. 
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The  beaten  soldiers,  when  they  leaohed  those  of  Dunbar,  infected  them 
also  with  their  own  panic  ]  and  in  an  instant,  the  corps  broke  up.  The 
cannon  were  spiked,  the  ammunition  destroyed,  and  most  of  the  baggage 
burnt ;  by  whose  direction  no  one  knew.  There  was  no  semblance  of 
order  had,  till  the  fugitiye  rout  attained  Fort  Cumberland,  in  the  Alle^ia- 
nies.t  Washington  wrote  thence :  "  We  have  been  beaten,  shamefully 
beaten,  by  a  handful  of  French,  who  only  expected  to  obstruct  our  advance. 
Shortly  before  the  action,  we  thought  our  forces  were  equal  to  all  the 
enemies  in  Canada;  we  have  been  most  unexpectedly  defeated,  and  now 
aU  is  lost.'' 

The  French  gained  a  great  booty.  The  baggage  of  the  vanquished, 
their  provisions,  15  cannon,  many  small  anns  and  much  munitions  of 
war,  the  military  chest,  Braddock's  papers — ^in  fine,  all  became  fidr  spoil 
ibr  the  victors.  These  documents  unveiled  the  projects  of  the  British 
ministry,  and  served  to  justify  the  indignant  sentiments  expressed  against 
its  polity  in  a  memorial  addressed,  by  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  to  the  dif- 
ferent European  courts.  There  were  taken,  after  the  battle,  from  amidst 
the  dismounted  and  broken  vehicles  left  on  the  field,  from  400  to  500 
horses,  including  those  which  had  been  killed  or  hurt. 

The  victory  cost  the  French  only  about  40  men.  M.  de  Beaujeu  was 
much  regretted  by  the  Canadians,  his  compatriots,  and  by  the  Indian 
tribes,  who  held  him  in  great  respect 

Thus  ended  the  combat  of  Monongahela,  one  of  the  most  memorable 
battles  known  to  American  history.  The  beaten  bands  took  up  their 
quarters  in  Philadelphia.  The  news  of  their  discomfiture  spread  univer- 
sal consternation  throughout  the  whole  of  British  America.  The  back 
settlements  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  were  abandoned 
forthwith.  Even  the  colonists  near  the  seaboard  b^an  to  be  doubtfol  of 
their  future  security.  The  clergy,  from  their  pulpits,  had  to  admonish 
their  flocks  to  view  their  position  more  calmly. 

The  victory  gained  by  the  French  assured  them  the  possession  of  the 
Ohio  valley  for  the  time,  as  Washington's  defeat  at  Fort  Necessity  pre- 
vented the  British  from  obtaining  the  mastery  there  the  year  before. 

While  the  operations  we  have  just  detailed  were  progressing  beyond 
the  southern  limits  of  Canada,  the  British  forces  charged  to  reduce  Forts 
Niagara  and  St.  Frederic,  assembled  at  Albany.  They  set  out  thence,  to 
the  amount  of  5,000  to  6,000  men,  under  the  orders  of  (General  Lyman ; 
Colonel  Johnson  followed,  with  the  artillery,  boats,  provisions,  and  batter- 

*  Life,  Oorrespondence,  Ac,  of  Washington. 
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ing  train.  Having  reached  the  portage  between  the  Hn^lson  and  Lake 
G^eorge,  Lyman  b^an  to  erect  Fort  Edward,  to  serve  as  a  base  for  the 
doable  line  of  operations  intended. 

Meanwhile  Johnson  continued  his  march,  to  the  right,  and  attained 
the  head  of  Lake  George ;  and  Lyman  made  great  exertions,  on  his  part, 
to  put  as  much  means  of  embarkation  afloat  as  possible,  hoping  to  secure 
the  important  pass  of  Carillon  (Ticonderoga)  before  the  French  could 
make  it  impr^nable.  But  instead  of  being  the  attacking  party,  the  Bri- 
tish soon  found  themselves  assailed  at  their  head-quarters  on  the 
lake. 

We  have  mentioned,  on  a  preceding  page,  the  inquietude  felt  by  M. 
de  Yaudreuil  at  the  presence  of  Johnson  on  Lake  George ;  and  we  nar- 
rated, at  the  same  time,  that  the  governor-general  deferred  the  meditated 
attack  on  Oswego,  to  make  head  against  the  British  at  Lake  George.  In 
ooDsequence,  Baron  Dieskau,  then  in  command  of  3,000  men  at  Fort  Fred- 
eric, was  informed,  Sept.  1,  that  Johnson  was  coming  to  assault  the 
place.  He  learned,  too,  that  the  works  of  Fort  Edward  were  not  com- 
plete, and  might  easily  be  carried  ;  while  in  that  locality  Johnson^s  maga- 
zines were  situated.  Dieskau  resolved  to  attack  the  British  at  once,  with 
a  moiety  of  his  force ;  leaving  the  other  half  at  Carillon,  to  fall  back 
upon,  in  case  he  were  repulsed. 

The  corps  he  set  out  with  was  composed  of  220  regulars,  680  Cana- 
dians under  M.  de  Repentigny,  and  600  savages,  led  by  M.  de  St.  Pierre. 
On  the  way,  he  was  told  that  900  Anglo-Americans  were  intrenched 
under  the  walls  of  the  place ;  but  this  intimation  he  heeded  not ;  for  like 
Braddock,  he  held  militiamen  very  cheap.  M.  de  Yaudreuil's  instruc- 
tions were  positive,  too,  that  he  should  undertake  no  enterprise  with 
a  divided  force  ;*  both  the  Canadians  and  savages  blamed  him  for  leaving 
the  half  of  his  strength  at  Carillon :  but  the  baron  was  consumed  with  a 
desire  to  eclipse  the  success,  gained  with  small  means,  in  the  Ohio  coun- 
ty. Already  jealousies  were  arising  between  the  French-bom  and 
native  soldiers  of  the  colony,  which,  being  fomented  by  their  respective 
officers,  were  sure  to  increase-f  Fearbg  that  a  large  number  of  men 
would  impede  his  march,  and  lessen  the  chances  of  striking  a  sudden  blow 
successfully,  he  n^lected  the  wary  counsels  proffered  to  him,  and  thus 
tempted  the  evil  fate  of  the  expedition. 

At  once  to  hide  his  advance  and  avoid  contact  with  Johnson's  corps, 
Dieskau  embarked  his  men  on  lake  Champlain,  which  having  ascended 

*  Instractions  of  K.  de  Vaadreail :  Official  Corre$p(mdence, 

t  Letter  of  M.  de  Lotbmidre  to  the  miniflter,  dated  Oct.  28,  1765. 
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to  Soath-bay,  ht  landed  thmii  at  a  pcnnt  fullj  20  milosdiataat  from  Forf 
Bdward.  8&pL  7,  in  the  eyening,  he  bivooaicked  on  the  Hudson,  withii| 
three  miles  of  Fort  Edward.  His  intention  waa  to  attad^  the  place  at  day- 
break next  morning,  but  hia  savagea,  maloontent  at  the  sou|ll  number  of  sol- 
diers thej  were  conjoined  to,.deelared  they  would  not  fight  at  all :  a^^dgoi^g 
for  a  pretext  that  Fort  Edward  was  situated  within  the  British  territory,  ^^ 
it  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  Tbey  added,  that  they  would  not  obj^ 
on  the  other  hand,  io  attaak  Johnson^  oamp,  beaftuse  that  had  been  pitp)^' 
ed  on  French  ground.  The  Oanadiaas,  seeing  the  savi^^  were  r^ipt- 
lute  in  maintaining  their  resolve,  backed  it  with  an  adidoe  to  the  Baxov 
to  take  them  at  their  seoond  word.  The  general  unwillingly  yielded  to 
both,  and,  next  morning,  instead  of  assaulting  Fort  Edward,  his  tnxq^ 
were  directed,  in  three  columns — the  regulars  in  the  centre — ^towarda  tb^ 
mountains  prcTioudy  b^nd  them ;  the  design  b^g  to  fiUl  suddenly 
«pon  Johnson's  corps,  2,500  strong,  then  distant  about  15  miles. 

Johnson,  on  his  part,  after  learning  that  Fort  Edward  was  to  be  attack- 
ed by  the  French,  had  detached  Gidonel  Williams  that  very  momiii^ 
with  1200  men  and  800  savages,  to  lay  an  ambuscade  for  the  invader^ 
on  their  expected  return  from  Fort  Edward.  Dieskau,  when  within  fouf 
miles  of  Jc^nson's  camp,  was  informed  by  a  prisoner  there  taken,  of  H^fi 
detachment  being  on  the  way,  and  sure  to  be  pet  with  shortly.  Hp 
halted  his  central  cdumn,  and  directed  the  two  others — namely,  the 
fianadians  (who  laid  aside  their  haversacks  to  lighten  ihemselvea  for 
action)  and  the  savages — ^to  post  themselves,  the  former  on  the  ri^t,  ^ 
latter  on  the  left,  but  300  paces  m  advance,  with  orders  to  lie  squat  <^ 
4iie  ground  amid  the  woods,  and  not  to  turn  round  on  the  approach^ 
isnemies'  flank  till  musketry  was  heard  from  the  centre.  In  this  poaitiopi 
Piedcau  waited  for  die  British,  wbQ  Wjere  ^us  aboiU  to  f^ll  into  a  trap 
aimilar  to  that  they  misant  to  set  for  the  French ;  but  the  savs^ea,  on  the 
left  wing  of  the  latter,  showed  themselves  before  the  concerted  time,  9^ 
put  the  former  on  their  guard.  Dieskau,  seeing  his  ambuacade  t)i^ 
unmasked,  at  once  puAed  on  his  regohurs  and  the  Ofinadians,  befimre  t^e 
British  corps  could  get  out  of  marching  order  and  fibrin  for  action.  Tbe 
savages,  too,  rushing  forward,  fell  with  fury  upon  jbhe  British,  if  only  to 
avenge  the  death  of  their  leader,  M.  de  8t  Pierre,  who  was  killed  at  ^e 
outset  by  one  of  Williams'  men :  the  latter  tbey  hacked  to  pieces  with 
their  tomahawks.  The  colonjsl  himself  was  aUto  slain,  along  with  9,end- 
rick,  a  famous  Indian  chief.  The  struggle  was  short,  bloody,  and  dedaiYpy 
ending  in  a  victory  for  the  French  over  the  British  vanguard.  A  second 
corps  which  c^me  up  was  as  <juickly  disposed  of,  and  whatever  troops  were 
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lusluiid  took  to  flight.    Dieskau  wad  preparing  to  follow  up  kis  suocesB^ 
lioping  to  be  able  to  enter,  pell-mell  with  the  fugitives,  Johnson's  lines; 
1n3it  this  was  not  to  be  done  with  such  half-disciplined  combatants  as  he 
led.     A  part  of  the  Canadians  and  savages  were  attending  to  the  wound- 
ed ;  others  were  disposed  fbr  rest,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  contest,  and 
tike  severe  toil  of  a  mafoh  through  a  rugged  and  steep  country.    In 
»  word,  a  moiety  of  the  savages  and  Canadians,  satisfied  with  the  success 
Bif^dadj  gained,  would  proceed  no  further  for  the  time.*     The  general^ 
nevertheless,  hopeful  that  his  examine  would  be  imitated,  continued  to 
advance  with  his  r^^ars  and  as  many  others  as  chose  to  follow  him,  and 
arrived  in  front  of  Johnson's  intrenched  camp,  with  scarcely  a  moiety  of 
bis  entire  force,  about  11  o'clock,  a.  m. 

The  entrenchments  which  the  French  now  had  to  encounter  and  the 
British  to  defond^  were  situated  near  the  margin  of  Lake  George,  on  an 
eminence  afterwards  the  site  of  Fort  Oeoige,  and  barricaded  with  bateau^ 
dismounted  carts,  felled  trees,  ftc.,  mounted  with  artillery,  and  were  fur- 
ther isolated  by  two  wide  brooks  and  marshy  grounds.  The  first  objects 
Sisoemed  by  the  French  on  their  arrival,  were  the  cannon  muzzles  direct* 
ed  towards  them^  When  within  about  200  paces  of  the  place,  Dieskau 
suspended  the  march  of  his  troops  to  form  them  into  attacking  columns ; 
Hiis  halt,  short  as  it  was,  gave  time  to  the  British  to.  prepare  for  what 
was  coming,  and  to  put  their  defences  in  order. 

The  attach  was  made  with  great  vigor.  Dieskau's  regulars,  after 
ddivering  a  well-maintained  platoon  fire,  dashed  forward  with  fixed 
bayonets,  hopii^  to  penetrate  the  barricade ;  but  they  were  fain  to  retire 
repulsed  from  the  works^  so  hot  and  heavy  was  the  fire  of  musketzy  and 
grape  directed  against  them  point-blank.  Their  broken  ranks,  having 
been  re-formed,  i^n  they  returned  to  the  chai^,  and  continued  their 
bootless  efforts  from  noon  till  2  p.  m<  The  Canadians  and  savages,  who 
had  followed  Dieduiu  or  afterwards  rejoined  his  force,  noting  the  inutility 
of  these  attempts,  took  possession,  scatteredly,  of  a  wood  on  the  left,  while 
others  occupied  a  height  on  the  left,  whence  they  poured  a  plunging  fii^ 
ilito  the  entrenchments,  at  ft  distance  from  them  of  only  12  or  15  paces,f 

*  Letter  from  the  Ghevalier  de  Montreuil,  to  the  minister^  dated  October  10, 
1T65. 

t  The  regulars  marched,  as  near  as  I  could  tell,  six  deep  in  close  order,  and 
reached  about  20  rods  in  length.  The  Oanadians  and  Indians  at  the  left  having 
odme  on  helter-skelter,  the  woods  being  full  of  them,  running  with  undaunted 
courage  downhill  upon  us,  expecting  to  make  ua  flee,  as  they  had  before  done  at 
the  ■  ,  and  just  now  did  to  our  men." — ^Extraot  of  a  letter  firom  tiie  Amer- 
loan  Oolonel,  Pomeroy,  dated  Sept.  10, 1750. 
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and  kept  it  up  till  the  oloee  of  the  day.  The  YreoA  general,  with  hil 
F^gnlan  on  one  side,  and  the  Canadians  on  the  other,  led  on  a  final  aasavlt, 
Bword  in  hand ;  which  had  no  more  snooesB  than  the  preceding  attars. 
The  assanlters  having  attained  the  foot  of  the  defenoes,  were  still  nnable 
to  force  them ;  and  while  they  were  bronght  to  a  stand-stall,  the  Briftiah 
marksmen  were  able,  at  their  ease,  to  pick  ont  all  those  they  chose  to 
victimise.  At  this  crios,  Dieskan,  while  toming  ronnd  towards  the  Cana- 
dians, and  ordering  them  to  advance,  received  three  shots  almost  at  the 
same  instant  of  time.  M.  de  Montreuil,  though  he  had  an  arm  crippled 
by  a  ball,  aided  the  general  to  retire  under  a  tree,  and  then  caUed  two 
Osiuuiians  to  remove  him  out  of  shot-range.  One  of  them  was  killed  on 
arriving,  and  his  body  fell  on  the  general's  legs ;  the  other  was  wounded. 
Without  losing  his  presence  of  mind,  Dieskau  desired  Montreuil  to  repair 
to  the  left  wing  and  quicken  the  attack  on  that  side,  which  had  become 
slack ;  and  declined  any  farther  aid  to  help  him  out  of  danger ;  saying, 
"  The  natural  couch  he  occupied  was  as  fit  for  him  to  die  upon,  as  any 
bed  that  could  be  sent  him."  He  demanded  his  telescope  and  riding-coat, 
and  enjoined  his  domestics  and  those  Canadians  nearest  him  to  retire.* 
At  this  instant,  a  portion  of  the  Canadians  and  savages  gave  way,  and 
the  Chevalier  de  Montreuil  vainly  sought  to  rally  the  baffled  regulars,  now 
reduced  to  100  in  number;  while  almost  every  one  of  their  officers  had 
been  killed  or  wounded. 

The  affair  had  lasted  five  hours,  when  the  French  drew  oS,  without 
being  molested  in  their  retreat ;  the  British  being  cowed  by  the  fiery 
valor  of  their  assailants,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  keeping  safely  en- 
sconced within  their  lines.  One  of  the  individuals  who  did  overpass  them, 
on  seeing  Dieskau  seated  helpless  at  the  tree-foot,  pointed  his  piece  at  15 
paces'  distance,  and  fired  a  ball  through  the  lower  part  of  the  general's 
body.  The  fellow,  having  safely  accomplished  this  heroic  feat,  claimed 
the  object  of  it  as  his  prisoner.  He  was  a  Canadian  deserter,  who  had 
been  residing,  during  a  doien  years,  in  New  York. 

Metfnwhile,  De  Montreuil,  succeeded  in  rallying  a  part  of  the  troope, 
within  500  paces  of  the  intrenchments,  and  infused  an  orderly  i^irit 
among  them.  By  this  time,  all  the  French  corps  was  broken  up,  and 
parts  of  it  gathered  into  bands.  One  of  these  still  remained  on  the 
morning's  scene  of  action,  another  was  in  full  retreat;  De  Montreuil, 
with  a  Uiird  party,  took  the  road  leading  to  the  Grand-Marais,  bearing 
along  about  100  wounded  men ;  lastly,  the  Canadians  and  savages,  still 

*  Relatioa  of  the  campaign  of  1755.— Letter  from  Baron  Dieskau  to  M,  de 
Montreuil,  dated  Bath,  Jan.  26,  1758. 
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BUbBtet  of  the  eminence  mentioned  aboye,  on  the  British  right  flank,  and 
not  cognizant  of  what  had  passed  oat  of  their  view,  still  kept  up  their 
fusillade  on  the  works. 

The  enemy^  after  the  beleagaerers  retreated,  certainly  were  in  error 
not  to  follow  up  their  success  by  issuing  from  their  lines,  and  seeking  out 
those  French  who  were  lettered  over  the  neighborhood.  De  Montreuil, 
in  two  days,  reached  the  Grand-Marais  with  his  men,  but  all  foot-sore, 
and  &mished,  the  Canadians  not  having  regained  the  provision-sacks  they 
had  laid  aside  in  action.  Another  column,  in  the  like  plight,  arrived  at 
the  Grand-Marais,  before  De  Montreuil.  By  d^ees  other  parties  came 
up,  and  the  collective  body  embarked  on  the  lake  and  descended  it  to 
Carillon  (Ticonderoga). 

The  loss  of  the  French,  in  Dieskau's  expedition,  was  smaller  than 
might  have  been  expected*  It  amounted  however  to  310  regulars,  and 
every  fourth  man  of  those  Canadians  and  savages  who  assailed  the  British 
entrenchments ;  including,  among  the  killed,  wounded,  or  missing,  13 
officers,  9  of  whom  were  Canadians.*  The  British  loss,  on  the  other 
band,  reckoning  that  sustained  in  the  first  contest,  was  relatively  greater. 
Colonel  Titcombe  was  killed  on  the  field ;  Colonel  Johnson,  and  Major 
Nichols,  were  wounded  in  the  entrenchments.  Their  successful  defend* 
ers  admitted,  a^rwards,  that  the  British  were  2,200  strong,  andyet  that 
to  their  works  and  their  artillery  were  they  indebted  for  safety;  while 
their  assailants  had  not  a  single  piece  of  ordnance.f 

When  Baron  Dieskau  was  led  into  the  British  lines,  Johnson  with  re- 
fined humanity  which  did  him  honor,  caused  his  prisoner  to  be  taken  to 
his  own  tent,  and  ordered  that  the  hurts  the  general  received  should 
be  examined  before  his  own  (Johnson's)  wound  was  attended  to.  In 
other  respects,  the  unceasing  kindnesses  he  showed  to  Dieskau  while 
under  his  charge  were  ever  gratefully  remembered  by  its  object.  The 
latter  was  detained  in  England  till  the  war  ended,  when  he  returned  to 
France.  After  intermediate  years  of  suffering  from  his  wounds,  he  died 
of  their  effects,  in  1767,  at  Surenne,  near  Paris.  ^ 

Like  Braddook,  this  general  owed  his  discomfiture  to  an  absurd  re- 
liance on  European  discipline,  and  to  n^lecting  the  advices  of  the  gover- 

•  Letter  of  M.  Doreil  to  the  minister,  dated  Oct.  20,  I T66.— Letter  of  Baron 
Dieskaa. 

t  "  Our  artillery  played  briskly  on  our  front  the  whole  time,  and  the  breast- 
work secured  our  men.'' — *'  They  (the  French)  made  a  bold  attack  aud  main- 
tained it  bravely ;  our  cannon  and  breast-work  saved  us." — "  We  were  effective 
about  2,200  at  the  time  of  the  engagement."— i?ociimen/f  de  Londru. 
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fior-geneiral  and  Oaftadiaii  olBoen  u  to  the  bert  mode  of  irarriiig  ia 
Ameriea.  A  misplaeed  peraUtenoe,  based  on  imperfect  local  inqniriesy 
added  to  an  under^etimation  of  the  colonial  foroee,  induced  him  to 
Attack,  with  teteiraa  regnlan  indeed,  hat  ezhaneted  even  by  their  sao- 
eemes,  entrenched  enemlee  double  in  number  to  his  own  men.  He  thereby 
sMiificed  the  flower  of  hia  army;  and  caused  the  Canadians  to  loose 
the  confidence  they  thitherto  had  in  European  generalship.  The  minis* 
tet  was  advertised,  in  consequence,  that ''  the  colonists  would  not  march  to 
do  battle,  with  so  much  confldence,  under  French  leaders,  as  when  led  bj 
Hieir  own  officers." 

The  repulse  of  the  French  served  to  raise  the  spirit  of  the  Brilash  ool^ 
onists,  depressed  as  it  had  been  by  the  bloody  defeat  of  Bvaddook ;  but 
the  elFects  of  our  temporary  check  were  not  so  great  in  their  favor  as  they 
expected.  At  first  their  exaltation  at  it  was  excessive,  for  it  was  imm^ 
peted  as  a  splendid  victory ;  the  plain  fiict  being,  that  their  soldiers  had 
been  able  to  hold  their  own  and  no  more,  against  a  spirited  assault,  with 
inferior  numbers  and  no  artillery,  on  formidable  field  works.  Nevrepaper 
vrriters,  none  the  less,  strove  with  each  other  who  should  most  exalt  the 
talents  and  courage  of  Johnson ;  the  house  of  commons  voted  £5,000  to 
him,  and  George  II  created  him  a  baronet. 

The  Anglo-Americans,  believing  that  the  way  to  Montreal  was  thenee- 

ft>rward  open,  and  finding  Sir  William  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  advance  in 

that  direction,  began  to  murmur  at  his  tardiness  for  not  following  up  the 

late  victory  ;  all  thinking  that  he  should  at  least  have  come  down  upon 

Fort  Frederic.     The  authorities  even  sent  an  order  to  him  to  march 

thither,  if  only  to  show  r^ard  for  the  general  wish ;  but  this  he  declined  to 

do,  and  continued  to  strengthen  his  position.    He  was  then  accused  of  a 

Want  of  enterprise,  of  indulging  an  indolent  feeling  of  contentment  with 

laurels  already  gained,  and  an  imputed  dread  of  tarnishing  them  by  ran" 

ning  dangerous  hazards  in  his  oounti^'s  service.    Johnson,  piqued  at 

these  insinuations,  wrote  to  his  superiors  that  his  troops  were  destilnte 

of  all  proper  necessaries  for  taking  the  field ;  that,  furthermore,  they 

had  not  recovered  from  the  terror  of  French  heroism,  and  that  it 

Was  the  last  desire  in  their  hearts  to  tempt  fate  by  encountering  the 

ever  terrible  Canadians.*    After  this  exposition  most  of  the  army  was 

disbanded,!  and  only  600  men  retained  to  guard  Fort  Edward  and  the 

lake  encampment ;  to  which  the  name  of  Fort  William-Henry  was  given 

after  it  had  been  transformed  into  a  permanent  fastness. 

*  HiNOT :  C(mtinwiH(m  of  the  Hhtory  of  MatmehunUt  Bay. 
t  And  not  too  Boon  either,  if  the  above  aeooont  of  its  nnmilitary  mend  be 
trathfal,  bat  whioh  we  rather  doubt.— »B. 
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Tbe  news  of  Bieekau's  defeat,  which  so  r^oioed  the  British  colonists, 

oansed  great  inquietude  in  Canada.     The  governor-general  knowing  how 
important  it  was  to  keep  hold  of  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Champlain, 

charged  M.  de  Lothini^  to  erect  a  wooden  fort  at  Carillon  (Tioonderoga). 
He  ordered  the  troops  to  take  post  there  meantime,  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
oppose  the  enemy  if  he  should  descend  by  the  Whitehall  road,  or  by  lake 
George ;  and  to  cover  the  position  of  St.  Frederic  (Crown  Point),  the 
key  of  both  lakes.  In  a  tew  weeks,  however,  tranquillizing  accounts  of  the 
enemies'  inaction  and  real  intents  arrived.  Besides  the  disbandment  of 
most  of  Johnson's  army,  as  above  noted,  news  came  that  a  draft  of 
1,500  men  from  that  region  had  been  made,  for  the  si^  of  Fort  Niagara, 
just  then  undertaken  by  General  Shirley ;  but  the  latter  it  was  ascertained, 
not  being  able  to  complete  his  preparations  in  time  for  that  enterprise,  had 
turned  landward,  leaving  Colonel  Mercer  to  guard  Osw^,  and  erect  new 
Works  around  that  place.  It  appeared  also,  that  the  discomfiture  of 
Braddock  had  discouraged  the  enemies'  soldiers,  great  numbers  of  whom 
deserted  -,  likewise  that  the  Five  Nations  were  opposed  to  the  war,  which 
ruined  their  fur  traffic  ;  finally,  that  the  arrival  of  succors  at  Frontenac 
(Kingston)  and  Niagara,  had  quite  deadened  the  enemy's  hope  of  captur- 
ing these  important  posts. 

Thus  the  three  priuoipal  enterprises  meditated  by  the  British,  against 
forts  Buquesne,  St.  Frederic,  and  Niagara,  all  failed,  and  had  to  be  post- . 
poned  for  the  currQ^t  year  at  least ;  results  which  exceeded  the  highest 
previous  hopes  indulged  by  the  Canadians.  Their  forces  maintained 
eveiy  position  they  held  when  the  year's  campaign  began.  Fort  Beaus^jour 
excepted;  the  loss  of  which  little  subtracted  from  the  military  strength 
of  the  frontier  on  that  side,  for  M.  de  Beaus^jour,  its  guardian,  was 
still  master  of  the  open  country. 

The  checks  the  enemy  had  to  endure,  on  the  other  hand,  proved  most 
disastrous  for  their  back  settlements.  The  Anglo-American  forceshavmg 
been  defeated  or  forced  to  retreat,  unopposed  bands  of  Canadians  and 
savages  had  a  rare  time  of  it,  spent  in  devastating  the  nearer  British  colo- 
nies, from  Nova  Scotia  to  Yirginia.  More  than  a  thousand  people  were 
massacred  or  dragged  off  as  prisoners  by  thes^  redoubtable  warriors ; 
who  came  down  upon  the  helpless,  like  to  an  overwhelming  torrent,  leaving 
nothing  but  ruin  behind  them.  The  former  terrpr-strioken  colonists,  to 
avoid  being  butchered,  left  their  houses  in  despair,  and  sought  an  asylum 
in  the  seaboard  countries.  The  people  everywhere  were  astounded  at 
this  fearful  result  of  a  hopefVil  campaign.  "  Four  armies  were  got  on 
foot,"  said  Minot,  an  American  historian,  **  to  resist  French  encroach- 
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ments;  our  ootstB  were  guarded  by  the  fleet  of  the  bi«ve  and  i^gflaat 
Boeoawen ;  we  waited  only  fer  the  ngnal  to  be  giyen,  1o  go  up  and  po0* 
seflB  New  Franee.  How  bitter  our  preeent  diaappointment  I  We  ba^e 
had  some  aaooeaa  in  Acadia  'tia  trae ;  bat  Braddock  was  defeated;  while 
Niagara  and  Crown  Point  are  atill  French  fortranea.  The  while  that 
bmrbarians,  nncnrbed,  ravage  onr  hnda,  and  day  their  on^wdlenii  our 
aeata  of  goyemment  are  distraoted  by  fibotiona,  and  the  provincial  flnanoee 
are  exhanated."  The  cost  of  the  abortiye  preparationa  against  Fort 
Frederic,  to  New  EngUnd  alone,  was  £80,000 ;  yet  the  British  prov- 
incea  found  themselyeB  sutjected,  at  the  year's  end,  to  the  worst  eyils  of  a 
war,  the  waging  of  which  was  entirely  due  to  the  ambitious  aspirations 
ixf  their  inhabitants. 

The  Frenoh  troops  were  cantoned,  for  the  winter,  near  Montreal. 
Public  security  in  Canada  itself  had  been  little  troubled ;  but  if  most 
things  therein  looked  calm  for  the  time,  its  fiiture,  to  the  preseittit  eye, 
lypeared  sombre  enough.  Dearth  was  in  the  land,  and  absolute  fionine 
imminent  The  year's  haryest  in  Quebec  had  failed,  while  eztraordinaiy 
supplies  were  wanted  to  subsist  the  troops,  the  armed  savages,  and  the 
destitute  Acadian  exiles.  The  poor  in  the  towns  b^an  to  perish  of  want. 
This  afflicting  state  of  things,  however,  was  but  a  prelude  to  greater 
sufferings  the  people  had  to  endure,  the  natural  accompaniments  of  tins 
long  and  cruel  war. 

Already  announcements  were  made  in  England,  that  the  next  cam- 
paign would  be  undertaken  with  a  great  increase  of  the  British  forces. 
In  Canada,  a  counter-resolve  was  formed,  to  put  the  colony,  without  a 
moment's  delay,  in  a  fit  state,  not  only  to  defend  itself,  but  to  carry  the 
war  into  its  enemies  territories,  on  every  tempting  occasion.  The  gover- 
nor-general and  the  intendant,  meanwhile,  demanded  of  the  French  min- 
istry reinforcements  of  soldiers,  also  supplies  of  provisions  and  munitions 
of  war.  ^  In  their  applications  for  succor,  they  contrasted  the  rehtive 
material  strength  of  the  French  and  British  American  colonies.  The 
chief  military  officers  in  the  colony  corresponded  with  the  court  in 
a  similar  strain.  Some  of  them  had  apprehensions  of  evil  results,  whidi 
they  cared  not  to  hide.  "  The  situation  of  the  colony,"  wrote  M.  de 
Doreil,  war  commissary,  ''is  every  way  critical;  abundant  succors, 
promptly  forwarded,  are  now  indispensable.  I  venture  to  declare,  that 
if  this  be  not  done,  our  chances  in  the  coming  year  are  of  the  mmt 
perilous  character." 

A  universal  wish  expressed  in  such  missives,  was  that  a  genendissimo, 
of  tried  bravery  and  proper  military  experience,  should  be  sent  out  to 


M|i)flte  Baron  iMeskan ;  and^  aloDg  with  bqoIi  a  one,  aome  engineeni  (theM 
Ibeing  none  as  yet)  and  artiUeiy  officers.  *^  We  ought  to  have  in  the  field 
Best  year,"  vged  the  intendant,  '*  seyeral  corps  for  the  campaign  of  the 
Bpring,  and  1,600  or  1^700  hind  troops:  now,  1,000  or  1)200  colonists 
win  not  snffiee ;  portions  of  the  ktter  mnst  be  retained  for  garrison  sei^ 
vice  in  the  towns  others^  are  Wanted  to  goard  the  onl^tsw  Hence  it  is 
that  Oamadians  ^xnnpoee  the  bulk  of  these  armies  (ci  ours))  not  to  men- 
tion that  1,000  to  1,200  are  always  emidoyed  in  enoortiDg*  The  Canac 
diana,  bdng  thns  engaged  in  military  servinee,  do  not  till  the  groonds 
nfaready  cleared,  mnch  ieas  set  about  clearing  new%  What  is  to  become 
%£  the  coloayl  it  will  soon  be  in  want  of  all  necessaries^  suf^lies  of  grain 
«qpeeially%  TiU  now,  cale  was  taken  not  to  levy  men  till  after  seed-'time; 
but  this  ^Krald  not  be  done  since  we  have  had  winter  eaqpeditions  to  pro^ 
vide&r,  and  onr  forces  for  neztyeai^s^campaign  mnst  be  afoot  by  early 
ApriL  Add  to  all,  that  the  Canadians  are  sensibly  diminishing  in  nnm* 
ber :  many  have  died  of  &tigne  and  dkeaae:  while  the  savages  are  to  be 
velied  on,"  added  the  intendant^  ^  only  so  bng  as  we  can  hold  our  own, 
nnd  minister  to  thdr  needs."  Such  and  so  grave  was  the  officially 
declared  situation  of  New  France  at  the  dose  of  1765. 

The  second  year  of  hostilities  between  the  men  of  French  and  British 
noes  in  America  was  now  olosing^  yet  their  respective  governments  had 
not  formally  proclaimed  War  as  existing,  and  diplomacy  between  them 
was  still  at  work.  December  21, 1765,  M.  Sotiill^  de  Jouy,  foreign 
minister,  Paris,  addressed  a  noto  to  Mr.  Fox,  in  which  he  demanded 
signal  reparation  for  the  insnlts  the  flag  of  France  had  lately  received; 
adding)  that  a  ref\u3al  to  make  snch  amends  wonld  be  r^arded  as  evi^ 
denoing  the  fixed  intent  of  the  British  ministry  to  break  np  the  peaoe 
of  Enropo.  The  tone  of  that  note,  however,  testified  the  weakness  of 
the  French  court's  polity^  *^  It  is  not  the  fiinlt  of  onr  king,"  wrote  the 
minister,  ^  that  the  differences  concerning  America  have  not  been  settled 
before  now  by  conciliatoiy  means;  and  this  averment  his  Majesty  is 
able  to  demonstrate^  in  face  of  the  whole  world,  by  authentic  proo& 
The  king,  ever  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  preserve  the  general  peace, 
and  be  on  terms  of  amity  with  his  Britannic  Migesty,  has  n^ociated 
with  perfoot  good  faith  and  unbroken  confidence,  on  all  the  eubjecte  in 
debate  between  them^  The  like  assurances^  on  the  other  part^  which 
were  enounced  and  renewed  unceasingly,  both  orally  and  in  writing, 
would  not,  in  ifiiot,  allow  the  king  to  admit  a  doubt  into  his  mind  of  the 
pacific  intents  of  the  court  of  St.  James.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  recon^ 
die  such  verbal  assurances  with  the  hostile  instructions  drawn  up  in 
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November,  1754,  fbr  the  gaidanoe  of  General  Braddoek,  in  Ameiie^; 

or  with  thoae  of  April,  1755,  to  admiral  Boecawen Hia  HoatCbriatiaa 

Majesty,  therefore,  in  duty  to  his  sabjeets  and  himself,  now  addressee 
his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  demands  that  entire  and  prompt  restitntioB 
be  made  of  all  those  French  vessels,  both  ships  of  war  and  merthant- 
men,  which  have  been  captured  by  the  British  navy,  along  with  their 
several  crews,  marines,  &o.,  and  all  their  eqoiinnents  respectively.  The 
king  would  much  prefer  to  have  had  accorded  to  him,  out  of  a  sense  of 
equity  in  the  mind  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  that  satisfaction  whidi  is 
now  demanded  as  of  right" 

The  British  minister  replied  to  M.  Bouill^,  Jan.,  13, 1756,  in  dvQ 
but  positive  terms,  that  such  satisfaction  as  was  demanded  could  not  be 
given  so  long  as  the  chain  of  French  armed  posts  to  the  north-west  of 
the  Alkghanies  existed ;  that  his  royal  master,  in  none  of  the  hostile 
orders  given  to  his  officers,  had  done  more  than  retaliate  upon  those  of 
France  their  acts  of  war  committed  in  time  of  peace ;  that  his  Majesty 
had  done  only  what  was  due  to  his  own  honor,  or  in  defence  of  the  rights 
i^nd  possessions  of  the  British  crown ;  finally,  that  he  had  not  gone  an 
inch  beyond  what  was  just,  or  in  &ct  unavoidable." 
.  After  all  that  had  now  taken  place,  viewed  in  connection  with  long 
and  inimical  debates  in  the  British  parliament,  no  further  good  under- 
standing between  the  two  nations  was  possible  to  exist,  and  Louis  XY  had 
perforce  to  arouse  himself  for  open  war  against  Oreat  Britain.  Dunkirk 
was  fortified ;  all  the  British  subjects  in  France  were  ordered  to  leave ; 
every  British  vessel  then  in  Frendi  port  was  seised;  lai^  fleets  were 
equipped;  and  the  shores  of  Britain  were  menaced  with  invasion. 
King  Oeorge  solicited  aid,  too,  from  Holland  and  Hanover.*  But  that 
threat  masked  another  design,  soon  to  be  manifested  to  the  British  people 
in  the  defeat  of  Admiral  Byng  and  the  capture  of  Minorca. 

In  Burope,  as  in  America,  was  heard  a  universal  din  of  arms.  May 
17,  the  British  declaration  of  war  was  proclaimed ;  June  16,  that  of 
France  was  promulgated.  These  manifestoes,  solemn  in  form,  were 
supererogatory  in  nature ;  for  war  was  virtually  begun  years  before  they 
were  drawn  up. 

The  French  ministry  resolved  on  sending  to  Canada  two  new  battalions 
and  young  soldiers  to  recruit  the  old  already  therein.  They  also  sent  a 
supply  of  provisions,  and  1,300,000  livres  in  specie.  This  money, 
strange  as  the  fact  may  seem,  did  much  harm  to  the  colony ;  for,  as  we 

*  The  king  needed  not  Dutch  aid ;  and  the  resources  of  HanoTer  were  more 
completely  at  his  dispoBltion,  by  tta,  than  those  of  Britain.— B. 
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liave  alrcAdy  remarked,  when  treating  of  Canadian  trade,  it  caused  a 
reduction  in  existing  paper-monej  values  of  25  per  cent. 

The  king  selected  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  promoting  him  to  a 
major-genendship,  as  Dieskau's  successor.  This  officer  had  se^n  much 
service.  He  was  bom,  in  1712,  in  the  chfiteau  of  Oandiac,  near  Nismes, 
and  descended  of  one  of  the  greatest  fitmilies  in  Rouergue.  He  had 
eampaigned  in  Italy  and  Qermany ;  and  signalised  himself  in  the  battle 
of  Plaoentia,  also  at  the  si^  of  Assiette ;  having  received  five  wounds 
in  these  two  actions.  He  had  likewise  gained  distinction,  under  Marshal 
de  Belleisle,  in  the  famous  retreat  from  Prague.  But  he  possessed  all  the 
defects  of  French  generals  of  his  time ;  he  was  at  once  ^U  of  vivaoily 
and  heedlessness,  timid  in  his  strategic  movements,  and  audacious  in  battle 
to  a  degree  inconsistent  with  prudence.  Of  his  complete  personal  courar 
geoosness  no  one  could  have  any  doubt. 

General  Montcalm  embarked  for  Canada  along  with  two  battalions, 
eomprising  1,000  men,  and  400  recruits.  The  vessel,  in  which  he  was, 
reached  Quebec  about  mid-May,  1756 ;  the  others,  later  in  that  month 
and  eariy  in  June.  They  bore,  also,  a  quantity  of  provisions  (anxiously 
expected)  and  munitions  of  war.  These  reinforcements,  added  to  1,600 
soldiers  of  two  battalions  sent  the  previous  year,  along  with  the  colonial 
troops,  composed  a  body  of  4,000  r^ulars;  this  was  nearly  the  whole 
French  force  sent  to  Canada  while  the  war  lasted. 

With  M.  de  Montcalm  also  came  several  officers ;  among  them  was  M. 
de  L^vis,  chevalier  (afterwards  duke)  de  L^vis,  and  finally  a  marshal, 
bat  that  time  brigadier-general  only, — a  distinguished  officer ;  one  well 
skilled,  of  a  high  military  spirit,  and  prompt  to  decide  in  action.  M. 
Montcalm,  in  characterizing  him,  said  he  was  indefatigable,  courageous, 
and  of  a  good  school  in  war.  There  came,<too,  M.  de  Bougainville,  then 
Montcalm's  aide-de-camp  and  captain  of  dragoons ;  but  who  was  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  French  ^navigators ;  for,  while 
attending  to  his  military  duties,  he  still  found  time  for  scientific  studies.* 

Other  officers  who  now  arrived  were  M.  de  Bourlamaque,  M.  de 
Montreuil,  &e. 

Montcalm,  shortly  after  landing,  proceeded  to  Montreal,  to  hold  a  con- 
ference with  M.  de  Yaudreuil,  who  had  gone  thither  to  be  nearer  to  the 
seat  of  war.  After  a  dose  view  of  the  countiy's  situation  and  resources, 
its  was  arranged  between  these  its  chief  men,  that  two  principal  camps 

*  Le  Canada  saw  la  Domination  jFVanfawe,  bj  M.  DusBieoz,  professor  of  history 
at  the  Imperial  School  of  St.-G7r,  corresponding  member  of  the  Historical 
Committees.    1866. 
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ihonld  be  formed:  one  at  Carillon  (Tieonderoga),  tike  oilier  at  FroBteaa* 
(Kingston),  in  order  to  be  within  obaerration  of  forts  Edward  and  Oswego  ; 
at  whioh  plaoes  the  British  had  begnn  to  assemble,  in  order  to  advanee 
npon  lakes  Champkin  and  Ontario.  One  battalion  (de  B^ara)  was  des- 
patched to  Niagara^  where  a  few  men  had  been  left  in  antnmn,  1756 ; 
and  M.  Ponohot,  an  officer  of  infantry,  bnt  a  good  engineer  afao,  was 
directed  to  fortify  the  post  there.  Two  battalions  were  sent  to  Fronte- 
nao  with  orders  to  strengthen  themselves  there,  and  to  maintain  a  com- 
munication  with  1,000  Canadians  and  sanies  disseminated  thence  towards 
Niagara.  M.  de  Boorlamaqne  was  charged  with  the  chief  command  on 
that  frontier.  At  Carillon,  bj  the  end  of  Jnlj,  3,000  men,  a  moietj 
being  regalars,  were  assemUed,  nnder  the  orders  of  M.  de  L^vis. 

For  the  protection  of  the  Oasp^  fisheries  120  men  were  assigned;  and 
M.  de  BoishAert  was  left  in  chaige  of  the  Acadian  frontier,  with  a 
corps  of  Canadians  and  sanies.  In  the  West,  M.  Dnmas  rebered  M. 
de  Contrecoeor,  at  Fort  IXiiquesne;  and  H.  de  BeUestre  replaced  M. 
Bemery  at  Detroit.  These  chieft  had  for  lieutenants  Messrs.  M.  de 
Bepentigny,  de  Langlade,  HAert^  Beanbassin,  &c.  On  this  frontier 
3,500  Canadians  and  savages  were  in  arms,  finom  lake  Erie  to  New 
Orleans,  following  the  line  of  the  Ohio,  Blinois,  and  Mississippi  yaOejB. 
The  whole  military  fbrce  at  this  time  on  foot  for  the  defence  of  New 
France,  from  Cape  Breton  to  the  Illinois,  did  not  exceed  12,000  combar 
tants  at  the  very  most ;  and  laige  deductions  had  to  be  allowed  for,  even 
firom  that  small  amount,  dnrixig  the  spring  and  fiJl,  when  many  of  the 
militiamen  were  absent  on  furlough,  to  enable  thttn  to  attend  to  country 
labour  in  seed-time  and  harvest. 

At  Louisbouig,  a  strongh<dd  of  capital  importance,  there  was  a  gannaon 
of  1,100  troops;  and  even  that  considerable  numb^  was  too  small. 
This  deficiency  was  felt  at  court,  and  600  more  men  were  embarked  fixr 
Cape  Breton,  in  a  frigate  named  the  Aroten-^Xel;  but  they  were  fitted 
never  to  reach  their  destination,  as  that  vessel  was  captured  by  a  British 
privateer  when  near  Louisbourg. 

Sudi  were  the  preparations  of  the  French  for  the  campaign  in  America 
of  the  year  1756.  Those  of  the  British  were  far  more  oonaderable  as 
to  the  means  to  be  employed.  The  plan  of  invasion^  on  their  part^ 
remained  unchanged.  The  home  government  sent  liberal  snpphea  of 
men  and  money,  hoping  to  wash  out  in  the  enemies'  blood  the  stain 
caused  by  the  defeat  of  Braddot^;  also  to  avenge  the  loss  of  Minorca ; 
two  events  which  had  produced  a  great  sensation  in  Europe.  America^ 
as  the  diief  field  of  military  operations,  ahnoA  absorbed  the  attention  of 
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Brituh  gtateamen.  The  earl  ef  London,  a  veteran  offioer,  first  was 
appointed  governor  of  Yiiginia,  and  then  generalissimo  of  the  British 
aimies  in  North  Amerioa.  General  Aberoromhy  also  was  sent  thither 
with  two  new  regiments.  The  honse  of  oommons  voted  £115,000  to  aid 
the  colonials  to  levy  and  arm  their  militia.  The  different  provincial 
governors  met  at  New  York,  and  resolved  to  raise  10,000  men,  to  take 
Fort  Frederic  and  obtain  liie  masteiy  of  lake  Champlain ;  6,000  more, 
were  to  besiege  Niagara,  and  bar  the  Ohio  valley  against  the  French; 
3,000  besides,  to  capture  Fort  Daqnesne ;  lasUy  2,000  additional  soldiers 
were  to  make  a  hostile  demonstration  against  Quebec,  by  way  of  the 
Ohaudidre,  and  keep  that  central  district  of  Canada  in  a  state  of  alarm. 
These  colonial  corps,  with  flying  bands  on  the  frontiers  and  r^ulars  not 
inoladed,  made  up  a  foroe  themselves  of  26,000  men— fully  double  the 
oolleotive  military  strength  of  New  France.  But,  despite  all  this  array, 
mad  a  numerous  navy,  with  war-ships  stationed  at  every  point  of  the 
ooasts,  we  shall  soon  see  that  the  Anglo-American  campaigning  of  1756 
was  yet  more  inglorious  than  that  of  the  two  preceding  years. 


CHAPTER  11. 

CAFTDBB  or  08WXGO  ASD  TOBT  WILUAK-HKHBT.— ITW-ITBT. 

AlltoBDei  wtth  the  MTSfw ;  the  Iroqools  aAet  a  neatnlitj .— MDiteiy  praptntioiis.— Gunk 
dkn  buda  albot  the  whole  winter  of  1765-6.'I'ort  Ball  need,  and  an  enemj's  eonToy  of 
400  bateinx  dlipened.— Diaoord  begnn  between  flie  gOTenor-general  and  Kontealm.— 
Siege  of  Oiwego;  the  ganjaon  eapttnlatea;  booty  gained  hj  the  Tieton;  the  MTagea  kfll 
many  of  the  piiionen;  the  worka  of  the  place  nued;  Joy  at  ita  ihU  in  Canada.— The 
Britiah  anapend  all  farther  operatlona  in  the  Held  Ibr  the  year;  the  aaragea  rarage  Ibeir 
proTineea.— The  Canadiana  eaptnre  GrenTllle.— Dearth  in  Canada;  an  aniral  of  ftmiahed 
Aoadiana,  to  make  mattera  atill  worae.— Aid  demanded  from  Franoe.— Bapid  inereaae  of 
oolonlal  expenditue.— Hontoalm  propoaea  te  attack  Aeadia,  rather  than  forta  Edwaid 
and  WtUiam-Heniy .— Pitt  obtalna  miniaterlal  power  in  Bitlain^— Benewed  efbrta  made  hf 
tlie  Britiah  goremment  and  people,  in  riew  of  achieving  American  aaoendanoy  in  1757.— 
Abortire  enteipriae  againat  Loniabovrg.— Canadian  banda  albot  again  during  the  winter 
of  1767-8;  exploita  of  M.  B^;and.— Snooora  anire  from  Ftance;  the  alliance  of  the  wt^ 
agea  aecored.— Siege  and  eaptore  of  Fort  William-Henry;  maaaacre  of  many  of  the 
prjaonera  taken,  by  the  aaragea;  the  worka  of  the  place  rased.— The  dearth  in  Canada 
beoomea  a  flunine;  the  troopa  murmnr  at  the  privatlona  they  endnre.— fNaagraemesla 
beoome  notorioua  among  the  oolonlal  ehieik.— Varying  Ibrtunea  of  the  French  fbroea  in 
Bnrope,Aala,  IfcCe— The  Britiah  raiae  an  army  80,000  atrong,  Ibr  their  American  campaign  of 
1768. 

During  the  saooeeding  winter,  M.  de  Yaudreuil  turned  his  best  atten- 
tion to  tlie  important  busineaB  of  maintaining  allianoes  with  the  sayage 
nations,  and  especially  the  Iroquois  tribes,  the  chieb  of  which  expressed 
their  willingness  to  take  a  neutral  stand  between  the  French  and  British 
while  the  war  lasted,  if  the  int^rity  of  their  territory  were  respected. 
He  received  with  great  parade  a  numerous  embassy  sent  by  these  people ; 
and  he  assured  them  that  his  great  desire  was  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
them.  They  returned  home,  after  protesting  that  they  would  not  take 
part  against  the  French.  It  was  partly  in  view  of  conciliating  the 
Iroquois,  always  jealous  of  intrusion  upon  their  wild  domains,  that  Fort 
Osw^o  was  dismantled  after  being  taken. 

The  season  for  warlike  operations  was  now  near ;  but  the  enemy,  who 
had  learnt  to  be  cautiouS|  were  not  so  forward  to  enter  the  field  as 
hitherto.  The  levying  of  a  suitable  force  had  also  been  found  difficult. 
There  was  a  hitch,  too,  as  to  precedence  between  the  officers,  in  the 
British  regulars  and  the  colonial  leaders  respectively.  According  to 
established  routine  in  the  enemy's  army,  the  latter  were  bound  to  confomi 
to  the  directions  of  the  former.  This  arrangement  had  lately  given 
great  umbrage  to  the  Americans,  and  they  now  refused  to  conform  to  it; 
so  that  Lord  London  was  fain  to  give  way,  and  ordain  that  the  old  equality 
should  prevail.      In  other  respects,  the  mixed  military  organisation 
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remained  intact.  Among  the  defenders  of  Canada,  similar  pretensions 
were  set  np,  and  the  like  jealousies  fer  a  time  were  excited ;  bat  wise 
counsels  prevailing  in  the  colony,  the  eyil  was  nipped  in  the  bud ;  M.  de 
Yaudreoil,  the  friend  and  protector  of  the  Canadians,  repelling  all 
attempts  to  subordinate  the  colonial  officers  to  those  in  the  French 
regular  army. 

The  prolonged  inaction  of  the  British  in  spring-time  this  year  gave 
the  goyemor-general  and  his  subalterns  an  opportunity  for  resuming  the 
project,  lately  laid  aside,  of  attempting  the  capture  of  Osw^o ;  a  British 
outpost^  the  existence  of  which  had  always  been  regarded  as  a  standing 
menace  by  the  French.  During  previous  months  of  winter,  aimed 
parties  had  been  kept  on  foot  to  destroy  the  petty  posts  maintained  by 
the  British  between  Albany  and  Oswego,  cut  the  communications  between 
them,  and  discourage  the  garrison  of  that  lake  fort.  Thus,  in  March,  a 
force  of  300  men  captured  a  considerable  magazine,  called  Fort  Bull, 
between  Schenectady  and  Oswego ;  destroying  there  a  great  quantity  of 
warlike  stores,  the  loss  of  which  greatly  retarded  the  after  movements  of 
the  enemy.  Fort  BuU  was  a  block-house,  girt  about  with  palisades,  and 
equipped  with  loop-holes ;  but  formed  in  such  strange  sort,  that  the  latter 
served  as  a  protection  to  assailants,  who  could  fire  under  cover  at  the 
defenders  within,  and  whose  persons  were  completely  exposed.  The 
palisades  having  been  cleared  with  hatchets,  the  fort  was  taken  by  assault^ 
and  the  whole  garrison  put  to  the  sword. 

M.  de  Yaudreuil  sent,  early  in  spring,  M.  de  Yilliers  with  900  men 
>8  a  corps  of  observation,  to  the  vicinity  of  Oswego  to  disquiet  the 
British  ^ere;  with  the  enemy  he  had  several  preliminary  skirmishes. 
July  3,  he  attacked  a  convoy  of  300  to  400  bateaux,  which  were  return- 
ing after  provisioning  the  fort,  dispersed  them,  killed  seyend  of  the  people 
on  board,  scalped  others,  and  took  prisoner  many  more.* 

This  success  obtained,  tiie  investment  of  the  place  was  determined  on, 

and  the  troops  received  orders  to  march  thither  at  once.    It  was  then 

the  public  b^an  to  perceive'  that  a  coolness  existed  between  the  two 

•  ^ 

*  Letter  of  M.  de  Montcalm  to  the  minister,  dated  Jaly  20,  1766.  He  wrote 
that  the  sacceBS  woald  have  been  greater,  bad  the  saTages  not  attacked  too  soon. 
Letter  of  M.  de  Yaadrenil,  of  August  30.  Most  of  the  American  historians 
ignore  this  enterprise.  Smollett  reports  that  the  British  were  led  by  Oolonel 
Bradstreet;  that  they  completely  beat  their  opponents  after  a  three  hours'  fight, 
and  took  70  prisoners ;  but  Sismondi,  speaking  of  Smollett,  observes  that  he 
took  for  granted,  generally,  the  averments  of  British  newspaper  writers,  which 
merit  litUe  attention :  an  observation  equally  applicable  to  those  of  America* 
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ohieb,  military  tnd  dTil,  of  the  oolony.  At  2nt  ibey  woe  mutodiy 
agreeable  to  each  other,  but  by  degrees  an  estrangement  took  place.  A 
natoral  dissimilaritjr  of  charaeter,  and  the  evil  inspirations  of  oertain 
parties^  interested  in  setting  them  at  yarianoe,  oonfirmed  their  pesrsonal 
dislike.  For  a  time,  the  intimate  friends  of  both  atone  perodved  an 
aversion,  which  was  destbed  to  seriously  ailiact  the  public  well-being ;  bat 
it  was  not  slow  to  become  manifest  to  every  observer. 

Montcalm,  through  a  fatal  presentiment^  never  had  &ith  in  a  hi^py 
issue  to  the  war,  as  his  letters  too  plainly  proye;  thence  arose  in  him  m 
i^athy  of  mind,  which  would  haVe  allowed  him  to  neglect  every  ocoasicm 
of  aggrosaiye  hostilities^  but  fi>r  the  impulsiveness  of  M.  de  Yaudreuil ; 
who,  whether  from  conviction,  whether  through  policy,  neyer  ai^peaied 
to  despair;  he  both  conoeiymg  and  causii^  to  be  executed  some  of  tlie 
most  glorious  enterprises  that  have  illustrated  the  military  annals  of 
France.    Such  headway,  however,  did  the  mistrustfulness  of  Montcalm 
make  in  the  army,  that  the  governor-general  wrote,  in  a  letter  he  addres- 
sed to  the  court  after  the  capture  of  Oswego, — ''  Had  I  been  detened 
by  all  the  idle  discourses  which  took  place  on  this  sulject,  I  must  needs 
have  renounced  an  enterprise  which  was  destined  to  disarrange  completely 
all  the  plans  of  the  British  generals."    In  &at,  Montcalm  only  half 
approyed  of  it,  and  had  great  doubts  of  its  success;  thus  expressing 
himself  in  one  despatch:  ''  The  object  which  is  in  view  by  my  passage 
to  Frontenac,  appears  to  me  possible  enough,  in  a  military  sense,  if  all 
the  details  be  well  combined ;  but  I  shall  set  out  to  effect  it,  without 
being  assured  or  convinced.*'    Moreover,  Montcalm  was  seared  by  the 
natural  obstacles  of  the  locality  in  the  way  of  successful  campaigning. 
^'  There  are  no  routes  other  than  rivers  full  of  rapids  and  cataiactSi  or 
lakes  to  navigate  so  stoim-vexed,  as  to  be  often  impassable  by  bateaux." 
Fort  Oswego,  erected  by  the  British  on  the  south-eastern  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  for  the  protection  of  their  commerce  and  the  settlements 
they  had  formed  between  the  Hudson  and  that  inland  sea,  acquired  in 
time  of  war  a  double  importance  firom  its  dtuation.    It  served,  on  one 
dde,  to  curb  the  Iroquois ;  and  endangered,  on  the  other,  the  line  of 
communication  between  the  lower  and  upper  extremities  of  Canada; 
because  the  British  could,  operating  f^m  tins  stand-pointy  readify  attaek 
fort  Frontenac,  and  hold  masteiy  of  Lake  Ontario.    It  was  important^ 
therefore,  to  expel  them  thence,  and  confine  their  forces  to  the  valley  of 
the  Hudson.     This  was  what  the  French  goyemment  saw  was  needful  to 
dO|  and  which  M.  de  Yaudreuil  determined  should  be  done. 
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The  latter  had  so  well  arranged  all  preliminariee,  that  the  army  una- 
waree,  in  a  manner,  fell  upon  the  enemy ;  who,  kept  in  check  meantime 
by  our  detachments,  were  not  able  to  make  extended  reconnoissanoes. 
He  had  assembled  3,000  men  at  Carillon  (Ticonderoga),  and  Montoafan 
had  gone  thither  very  oetentationaly,  in  view  of  attracting  and  confining 
Bzitiah  attention  to  that  point.    While  they  supposed  that  this  general, 
whom  they  much  redoabted,  was  still  at  Lake  Champlain,  he  returned 
Boddenly  to  Montreal;  and  three, days  thereafter  (July  21),  he  resumed 
his  journey  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  expeditionary  force,  which 
was  assembled  at  Frontenac,  by  the  management  of  M.  de  Bourlamaque. 
A  camp  of  observation  had  been  formed  by  M.  de  Yilliers,  at  Niaour^, 
15  leagues  from  Oswego,  under  the  oonmiand  of  M.  Bigaud  de  Yaudreuil, 
brother  of  the  governor-general,  with  orders  first  to  protect  the  disem- 
barkation of  the  army,  and  next  to  form  its  adyanced  guard.    In  order 
to  forestal  any  obstades  on  the  part  of  the  Iroquois,  and  to  obtain 
hostages  for  their  neutrality  at  least,  a  number  of  their  chiefii  had  been  " 
detained  at  Montreal  and  others  at  Niagara.    Two  barks,  one  carrying 
17  guns,  another  12,  were  set  to  cruise  before  Oswego;  and  a  line  of 
wood-rangers  were  posted  between  that  place  and  Albany,  to  intercept 
any  messages  that  the  British  might  attempt  to  interchange. 

General  Montcalm  arrived  at  Frontenac  J^y  29.  On  the  4th  of 
August  two  battalions  and  four  cannon,  the  first  instalment,  were  em- 
bafked,  and  reached  Niaour^  in  three  days.  The  second  division  arrived 
ihere  Aug.  8 ;  it  was  composed  of  a  battalion  of  regulars  and  a  Canadian 
oorps,  with  fuUy  80  bateaux,  laden  with  artillery,  baggage  and  provisions. 
The  troops,  when  united,  formed  a  body  3,100  strong,  including  1,350 
regulars,  1,500  Canadians  and  colonial  soldiers,  irith  250  savages.*  To 
conceal  the  operation,  the  army  moved  to  its  destination  in  the  night-time 
only ;  the  men  ensconcing  themselves  in  the  woods  near  the  shore  by  day, 
thickly  overlaying  their  bateaux  with  leaves.  By  stages  of  this  kind 
they  reached,  undiscovered,  Aug.  10,  a  sheltering  cove,  about  a  mile  dia- 
tant  from  their  goal ;  and,  next  day,  the  advanced  guard  began  the 
investment  of  Ontario. 

The  defensive  works  of  the  place  consisted  of  two  fortlets,  and  Fort 
Oswego  proper,  the  ramparts  of  which  were  mounted  with  18  cannon  and 
15  howitoers.  One  fortlet,  named  Ontario,  recently  erected,  stood  on  a  pla- 
teau within  a  fork  formed  by  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Oswego  river ;  the 
other  fortlet,  called  Fort  Oeoige,  was  situated  on  a  height  600  yards 
from  Osw^  Fort,  which  also  it  commanded  by  its  position.     Fort 

*  The  Ameriean  authors  say  6,000.    We  give  the  official  figures. 
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George  was  a  staked  entrencbment  of  earth,  witli  a  few  oannon  moanied 

These  three  works,  coUeotiTely,  had  a  garrison  of  1,600  or  1,700  men, 

of  Shirley's,  PepperelFs,  and  Sehnyler's  regiments ;  designations  whieh 

the  Lonisbonrg  expedition  had  made  popular.    Colonel  Meroer  was  the 
head-commandant  at  Oswego. 

The  French  having  fixed  their  eamp  at  the  disembarking  cove,  passed 
two  days  (Aug.  11-12)  in  forming  a  road  across  a  woody  morass  inters 
mediate  to  Fort  Ontario.  Colonel  Boorlamaqne  was  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  the  siege.  A  trench  was  soon  opened  to  within  200  yards  of 
Fort  Ontario,  and  mounted  with  ax  cannon,  despite  a  heavy  fire  of 
artillery,  and  brisk  musketry,  well  kept  up  by  the  besieged,  under  the 
personal  orders  of  .Colonel  Meroer.  The  latter,  finding  his  ammunitioii 
exhausted,  spiked  the  cannon,  and  drew  off  his  men ;  the  French  forth- 
with entering  on  possession  of  the  work. 

Mercer  then  sent  370  men  to  maintain  the  communication  between 
Fort  Oeorge,  where  Schuyler  commanded,  and  Fort  Oswego,  where  he  r»>* 
sumed  his  own  place ;  but  at  daybreak,  Aug.  14,  M.  Eigaud  de  Yaudieuil 
crossed  the  river,  by  swimming,  with  a  corps  of  Canadians  and  savages, 
drove  away  the  British,  and,  taking  up  a  position  between  the  two  uncap- 
tured  forts,  greatly  inUmidated  the  defenders  of  both.  A  battery  of  nine 
oannon  was  now  promptly  constructed  on  the  escarpment  of  the  river, 
facing  Fort  Osw^,  and  began  to  pour  a  plunging  fire  into  that  mfin 
work,  which  furnished  no  cover  to  its  defenders*  bodies  anywhere  above 
thdr  knees.  It  soon  became  plain  that  the  place  was  untenable.  Early 
in  the  morning.  Colonel  Mercer  was  killed ;  a  few  hours  thereafler,  the 
bedeged,  discouraged  by  the  rapidity  of  the  siege-works,  the  bold  passage 
of  the  river,  which  cut  off  their  means  of  retreat,  and  the  death  of  their 
commander,  offered  to  capitulate.  During  this  time,  a  corps  2,000  strong, 
under  General  Webb,  was  posted  at  a  small  distance ;  and  Montcalm,  who 
fully  expected  an  attempt  by  Webb  to  relieve  the  place,  had  made  prepar- 
ations to  give  him  a  warm  reception.  Meroer  had  written  to  Webb, 
before  daylight,  describing  his  critical  situation,  and  asking  for  succor ; 
but  scarcely  had  the  missive  left  the  precincts  of  the  fort,  when  the  mes- 
senger who  bore  it  was  stopped,  and  the  document  delivered  to  Montcalm ; 
its  contents  determined  him  to  press  the  siege  all  the  more  earnestly. 
Webb,  then  at  Wood's  Creek,  was  informed  that  Oswego  was  now  in 
French  hands,  upon  which  he  retreated  with  great  precipitation. 

The  capitulation  was  signed  at  11  A.  m.  Colonel  Littlehales,  who  re- 
placed Mercer,  and  his  garrison  1,780  strong,  with  about  100  women  and 
children,  were  taken  prisoners.    There  fell  into  the  captors'  hands  seven 
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•mod  veflsdBy  oanying  eadi  firom  8  to  18  gans,  200  bateaux,  107  can' 
non,  14  mortars,  730  muskets,  abundant  stores  of  all  kind,  5  stand  of 
colors,  and  the  garrison  ohest,  oontaining  18,000  francs.  This  handsome 
conquest  was  gained  with  small  loss  incurred  by  the  French.  The 
besieged,  on  the  other  hand,  lost  about  150  men,  killed  or  wounded, 
including  several  soldiers  who  were  fleeing  to  the  woods  when  the  capit- 
ulation was  in  progress,  and  got  out  down  by  pursuing  savages. 

These  barbarians,  who  ^zpeoted  to  pillage  the  place,  finding  that  no 
assault  was  made,  and  their  hopes  of  obtaining  fair  booty  thus  baulked, 
fell  upon  the  isolated  prisoners,  whom  they  despoiled  and  massacred. 
Tb^  also  forced  the  garrison  infirmary,  and  scalped  a  number  of  its 
inmwitnn  A  hundred  persons  were  victimised  by  them.  At  the  first 
intimation  of  these  sanguinary  disorders.  General  Montcalm  took  ener- 
getic measures  to  put  a  stop  to  them ;  but  they  were  only  partially  success- 
ful, though  he  had  to  make  promises  of  giving  rich  presents  to  the  savages 
to  call  them  off  their  human  prey.  "  This  will  cost  the  king  some  eight 
or  ten  thousand  livres,"  he  wrote  to  the  minister  afterwards ;  "  but  the 
g^  will  assure  to  us  more  than  ever  the  affection  of  the  savage  natives ; 
and  any  amount  of  money  would  I  have  sacrificed,  rather  than  that  there 
ahould  be  a  stain  on  French  honor,  resulting  from  this  business.'' 

All  the  fortifications  at  Oswego  were  rased,  by  order  of  the  governor- 
general,  in  presence  of  the  Iroquois  chie&,  who  were  well  pleased  to  see 
forts  demolished  that  had  been  erected  upon  their  territory,  and  which 
had  always  been  an  eyesore  to  them.  This  act  was  a  wise  one  in  another 
respect :  the  French  had  no  soldiers  to  spare  for  garrisoning  a  place  hard 
to  keep,  having  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  almost  at  its  feet. 

The  time  for  gathering  the  year's  crop  being  now  come,  many  of  the 
Canadians  had  leave  to  repair  to  their  homesteads.  The  bulk  of  the 
army  embarked  with  the  prisoners  for  Canada,  where  Montcahn's  victory 
spread  universal  joy,  and  was  recognized  by  public  rejoicings.  Te 
Deum  was  solemnly  chaunted  in  all  the  towns'  churches,  while  the  walls 
of  some  were  properly  decorated  with  the  flags  taken,  as  being  suited 
to  excite  the  patriotic  seal  of  the  people.  The  corresponding  extent  of 
mortification  of  the  British  at  the  loss  of  Oswego,  served  to  prove  how 
great  was  its  importance  in  their  eyes.  In  truth  it  had  the  most  paralys- 
ing effioct  upon  their  further  operations  for  the  year.  General  Aber- 
cromby  accused  Colonel  Schuyler  of  not  giving  him  a  proper  account  of 
the  weak  state  of  the  works.  General  Winslow  now  received  orders  not 
to  march  on  Carillon,  but  to  entrench  himself  so  as  to  command  the 
routes  of  Lake  Champlain  and  Oswego.    General  Webb  took  post,  with 
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400  men,  on  the  portage  at  the  head  of  Lake  Geoige ;  while  Sir  Vfnu 
Johnson,  with  1,000  militiamen,  occupied  (German  Flats,  on  die  Hndem* 
The  expedition  by  way  of  the  Chandiire  was  given  up,  or  rather  dwm'> 
died  into  a  marauding  raid ;  that  against  Fort  Bnqnesne  was  po8t|N>Bed 
indefinitely^  The  moyements  necessary  to  canton  the  British  foroe^ 
were  all  that  ensned  before  the  year  ended. 

The  redaction  of  Oswego,  projected  by  M.  de  Yandrenil  and  effiaeted 
by  M.  de  Montcalm,  did  the  greatest  honor  to  both  of  these  men ;  but  the 
sncoess  attending  the  enterprise  did  not  become  a  means  for  a  reconeO^ 
ment  of  their  differences.    Montcalm  still  appeared  to  be  malpontent  and 
morose,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  eyen  r^retted  the  yietory  gained,  beoanae 
it  belied  his  evil  foreoastings.    He  wrote  to  Paris :  '*  Neyer  before  did 
3,000  men,  with  a  scanty  artillery,  besiege  1,800,  there  being  2000  othef 
enemies  within  call,  as  in  the  late  affair ;  the  party  attacked  having  a 
superior  marine,  also,  on  lake  Ontario.    The  success  gained  has  been 
oontraiy  to  all  expectation.    The  conduct  I  followed  in  this  affiur,  and 
the  dispositions  I  made,  were  so  much  out  of  the  ordinaiy  way  of  doing 
things,  that  the  audacity  we  manifested  would  be  counted  for  rashness 
in  Europe.    Therefore,  monseigneur,  I  beg  of  you,  as  a  fovor,  to  assure 
his  Majesty  that  if  he  should  accord  to  me  what  I  most  wish  for,  empfey* 
ment  in  r^ular  campaigning,  I  shall  be  guided  by  very  different  prinoi-^ 
pies."    He  complained  too,  during  the  autumn,  of  several  petty  disagree- 
ablenesses  inflicted  on  him  by  the  governor  ;  asserting  that  both  he  and 
M.  de  Ldvis  usually  reoeiyed  official  letters  and  general  orders  from  him, 
drawn  up  in  purposely  equivocal  terms,  so  that,  if  an  eyil  eflfect  ensued, 
the  blame  of  it  should  fall  on  them.    He  gave  his  opinion,  also,  that  tiie 
Oanadian  soldiers  had  neither  discipline  nor  subordination,  &c.     The 
praises  which  the  governor  accorded  the  latter  in  his  despatches,  had 
aroused,  it  seems,  the  jealof^  of  the  r^ulars ;  and  Gkneral  Montcalm, 
whose  aspirations  perhaps  were  for  fllliug  the  highest  post  in  the  colony, 
led  him  to  play  the  part  of  chief  censor,  to  the  ministry,  of  the  ATJ^i^g 
administration  of  Canadian  aflSurs. 

As  we  have  said  above,  the  British  suspended  all  fixrther  warlike  pro* 
jeots  for  the  year;  and  no  hostile  operations  took  plaoe  anywhere  on  the 
firontiers  for  the  time,  except  a  few  skirmishings  at  Lake  Gleorge.  The 
French  forces  withdrew  to  the  interior,  and  took  up  winter  quarters ; 
leaving  a  few  hundred  men  in  garrison  at  Carillon  and  Fort  Frederic, 
under  Messrs.  de  Lusignan  and  de  Gusp^. 

In  the  Ohio  valley,  nothing  important  took  plaoe ;  but  the  savages  still 
their  devastating  raids  in  Pemusylvania,  Maiyhnd,  and  Yir*  * 
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^biUk  More  than  60  square  leagues  of  conntry  were  deserted  again,  at 
this  time,  by  the  inhabitants,  who  fled  across  the  Blue  Mountains  for 
eafety;  leading  their  homesteads,  &nning  stock,  and  crops,  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  those  barbarians.  The  American  militias,  decked  out  and  tattooed 
■8  the  men  were,  Indian  &6hion,  could  not  stay  for  an  instant  the  desola- 
ting course  of  the  invaders.  For  a  while,  the  town  of  Winchester  was 
thought  to  be  in  perili  Colonel  Washington,  who  commanded  on  that 
frontier,  wrote  mournfully  to  the  governor  of  Virginia  on  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  country;  adding,  *'I  declare  solemnly  I  would  willingly 
offisr  my  body  as  a  sacrifice  to  our  barbarous  foes,  if  that  would  induce 
them  to  spare  our  people.'* 

M.  Bumas,  in  August,  captured  Fort  Qrenville,  distant  only  20  leagues 
firom  Philadelphia.  Some  time  before,  Washington  with  300  to  400  men^ 
took  by  surprisal  a  large  village  of  the  Wolf  tribe,  called  Astigu^,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  took  to  flight;  but  being  met  by  M.  de  Bocque- 
taiUade  and  some  Canadians,  they  together  turned  against  the  pursuers, 
whom  they  routed  and  dispersed  in  the  woods. 

Everywhere,  therefore,  the  French  were  in  the  ascendant;  to  their 
greater  honor,  as,  with  6,000  men,  they  had  beaten  or  paralysed  the 
efforts  of  more  than  12,000  enemies,  assembled  between  the  river  Hudson 
«nd  Lake  Ontario.  They  also  took  the  strongest  q£  the  British  forti- 
fied posts,  as  a  separate  enterprise.  To  recompense  the  courage  and 
•  seal  of  the  troops,  Louis  XY  promoted  several  officers,  conferring  on 
some  the  prised  knightly  order  of  St.  Louis. 

Tet  amidst  so  many  military  successes,  the  colony  itself  was  in  a 
critical  state.  The  most  clamant  of  its  ills  was  a  scarcity  of  food,  a  foe 
yet  more  hard  to  encounter  dian  any  other.  The  destitution  prevailing 
among  the  humbler  people  at  this  time  and  afterwards,  caused  the  most 
resolute  spirit  to  quail.  Small-pox,  too,  broke  out,  and  extended  it^ 
ravages  to  the  friendly  savage  tribes.  The  Abenaquis  especially,  so  brave 
oi  themselves  and  long  true  to  France  and  catholicity,  had  already  been 
ahnost  exterminated  by  that  destroyer  of  mankind ;  and  the  few  survivors 
sought  protection  firom  the  Anglo-Americans,  their  nearest  neighbors.  ' 
The  harvest  of  the  year,  like  some  others  before  and  after,  was  a  com- 
parative failure ;  insomuch  that,  but  for  the  husbanding  of  stores  of 
provisions  taken  at  Oswego,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  French  posts  at 
Frontenac,  Niagara,  and  on  the  Ohio  could  have  been  victualled.  Within 
the  colony,  the  intendant  was  obliged  to  fiimish  grain  from  the  king's 
stores  to  bakers  in  towns,  for  bread  to  be  dealt  out  by  them,  in  nutt 
portions,  to  the  famishing  people,  who  literally  snatched  it  firom  the 
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limnds  of  \he  distrilmton.*  Meanwhile  prorision  transpcxrto,  seDt  to  Hinp 
uichi,  retained  with  a  living  freight  of  Acadians,  craving  more  food,  and 
offering  to  die  with  arms  in  their  handa  for  king  and  country  in  recompense 
fbr  a  subsifltenoe.  Their  presence,  of  conrae,  only  made  matters  worse ; 
there  were  already  more  combatants  than  food  could  be  had  for.  Horse 
flesh  was  given  to  these  unfortunates  to  eat  Part  of  their  number  died 
of  small-pox ;  but  bands  of  them  finally  settled  in  certain  lordships  of 
Montreal  and  Three^Rivers,  where  they  founded  the  parishes  of  Acadia, 
St.  Jacques,  Nicolet,  and  B^ncour ;  the  rest  led  a  miserable  life  for  a 
time  in  the  towns  and  rural  cantons,  and  the  ultimate  survivors  became 
absorbed  in  the  general  population  of  Canada. 

Letters  from  Canada  now  poured  into  France,  representing  the  critical 
tttuation  of  the  colony,  and  soliciting  prompt  succor.  The  governor 
general,  generals,  and  staff  officers,  with  the  intendant,  all  concurred  in  one 
request,  that  the  home  government  would  ccHne  to  the  rescue,  reduced 
to  extremity  as  the  colony  was,  by  over  powerful  enemies  without,  by 
impending  famine  within.  The  success  of  the  coming  campaign,  it  was 
said,  would  entirely  depend  upon  the  amount  of  aid  accorded  by  the 
mother  country,  especially  the  quantity  of  provisions  furnished;  this 
was  the  capital  point.  As  for  the  re-inforoement  of  men  needful,  M.  de 
Yaudreuil  suggested  that  2,000  might  suffice,  provided  that  Britain  did 
not  send  many  moVe  soldiers  to  America  than  she  had  already  done.  At 
the  time  this  application  was  made,  the  regulars  in  Canada,  &c.,  did  not 
exceed  2,400  in  all. 

Yet  these  moderate  demands  were  considered  exorbitant^  in  France. 
Her  government,  having  adopted  a  fatuous  politj,  was  wasting  the 
national  resources  in  German  and  Italian  campaigns,  for  interests  not 
French ;  leaving  empty  coffers  to  those  ministers  who  would  have  inclined 
to  send  wherewithal  to  secure*  the  continued  possession  of  Canada  as  a 
dependency  of  France.    The  ministers,  collectively,  await  of  what  ought 
to  be  done  in  the  case,  yet  consenting  to  gratify  Madame  de  Pompadour 
(the  contemner  of  New  France),  disputed  every  item  of  the  demands 
made  on  behalf  of  Canada.     It  was  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that,  in 
ordinary  years,  the  colony  cost  the  mother  country  from  1,000,000  to 
1  200  000  livres  per  annum ;  and  that,  since  the  war  began,  the  amount 
of  expenditure  had  risen  gradually  to  8  millions  a  year ;  that,  since  1756, 
the  colonial  exchequer  was  indebted  to  the  royal  treasury,  through  supple- 
mentary calls  upon  it,  14  million  livres;  nearly  a  moiety  of  which  sum 
»  ■    -^^— ^— ^^ 

•  In  May,  1'767,  the  people  of  Quebec,  previoiiBly  put  under  short  allowance 
of  bread,  were  lednced  to  a  supply  of  four  ounces  a  day  per  head. 
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wm  lepreseiited  hy  oolonial  ezohequer-bills  Ming  'dae  next  year.  Inten- 
dant  Bigot  iimite  iliat  the  anny  stores  were  quite  exlurasted  at  the  close 
of  1756 ;  that  the  ezpenditore  occasioned  by  maintaining  the  posts  on 
the  Oluio  would  readi  from  2  to  3  millions ;  and  that  the  colonial  budget, 
for  tfie  year  1757,  would  absorb  7  millions  at  the  least.  This  demand 
in  advance,  made  the  ministry  apprehensiye  that  a  fiir  greater  amount 
tiian  even  this  enormous  sum  would  be  required.  Ignorant  home 
pditieians,  along  with  the  fayoritee  of  the  king  who  participated  in  his 
debatteheries,  or  persons  who  profited  by  court  prodigality,  called  out  in 
ooDoert,  that  Canada,  bdng  a  forest  wilderness  or  icy  region,  cost  fiir 
move  than  it  was  worth.  If  Old  Ftanee,  astounded  at  the  profbse 
ei^nditnre  in  the  New,  doubted  the  probity  of  her  agents,  or  distrusted 
the  carefulness  of  the  royal  rejn^esentatives  there,  she  ought  at  once  to 
have  demanded  their  dismissal  or  recall;  but  she  ought  never  to  have 
been  oUivious  of  the  fact,  that  the  possession  or  renunciation  of  Canada 
was  «  question  deeply  afleoting  maritime  potency  and  national  greatness. 

When  the  time  came  for  despatching  the  yearly  supplies  to  Quebec, 
the  French  ministry,  whSie  enjoining  the  expectant  fimctionaries  in 
Canada  to  ezeroise  the  severest  economy,  still  refased  to  accede  to  the 
added  demands  made  for  provisions  and  munitions  of  war.  It  was  after 
the  supplies  for  1757  came  to  hand,  that  the  provisioning  of  the  army, 
whfadi  up  to  that  time  had  been  entrusted  to  state  functionaries,  who 
made  all  purchases,  began  to  be  e&cted  by  contract;  conformably  to 
reeommendfltions  made  by  B%ot  when  in  France  in  1755.  Cadet,  a 
ridi  butcher  of  Quebec,  partner  and  secret  agent  of  B^t,  became  the 
army  contractor  of  all  the  armed  posts  for  nine  years.  This  system, 
adopted  in  France  for  the  prevention  of  abuses,  became  a  means  of 
aggravating  peculation,  to  an  enormoua  extent,  in  her  greatest  trana- 
atlsntie  dependency. 

Yet  it  seemed  as  if  the  evils  abeady  existent,  in  this  regard,  could 
seaxoely  admit  of  any  increase,  by  what  change  soeyer.  For  a  length  of 
time  previously,  there  existed  a  secret  association  among  most  of  the 
public  agents  conmussioned  to  make  state  purchases,  and  Bigot  was  its 
^ef  member.  This  fraudful  society  probably  had  its  confederates  in 
France. 

Bigot,  who  played  an  odious  part  during  this  notorious  epoch  of  our 
bistoiy,  owed  his  place  and  influence  only  to  the  circumstance  of  being 
a  near  relative  of  M.  de  Puysieulx  (minister  of  state),  and  Marshal 
d^Sstrto.  Personally,  he  was  of  an  amiable  disposition,  and  Montcalm 
liked  the  man  though  he  censured  the  functionary.    He  was  low  in 

HH 
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Btatare,  well  bat  BlighUy  fonned ;  his  yisage  was  by  no  means  bandsoBMi 
and  disfigured  by  pimples.  He  was  addicted  to  gambling,  fond  of 
display,  and  given  to  gallantry.  He  was  haughty,  repulsive,  and  of 
difficult  access  for  those  who  pleased  him  not ;  but  acted  very  judiciously 
in  all  a£^r8  where  undue  personal  interests  were  not  in  question ;  and 
was  very  laconic  in  his  responses. 

This  official  forestalled,  in  the  king's  name,  all  the  grain  and  cattle 
within  his  reach,  at  low  prices;  and  then  caused  them  to  be  re-sold,  by 
the  secret  association,  at  exorbitant  rates.  Thus,  in  the  article  of  bread 
and  meat,  what  cost  the  confederates  3  sous  and  6  sous  a  pound,  was 
charged  to  the  public  from  20  to  30  sous,  and  from  40  to  60  sous, 
respectively  1  It  is  on  record,  that  he  reduced  the  people  of  Quebec  to 
2  ounces  of  bread  each  per  diem,  in  order  to  raise  the  price  of  necessaries ; 
thus  creating  dearth  in  the  midst  of  abundance. 

The  Society — such  being  the  current  name  of  this  thieves'  committee — 
was  composed  of,  1.  Cadet,  commissary-general,  mentioned  above.  He 
was  of  previous  good  repute,  but  ignorant  and  greedy ;  led  into  peculation 
by  others'  example,  he  robbed  the  king  up  till  the  year  1757,  and  after- 
wards both  king  and  people.  Cadet  soon  became  as  tricksy  and  hard- 
hearted as  his  associates ;  but  was  at  last  duped  by  them,  and  re-passed 
to  France  less  rich  than  was  supposed.  2.  Yarin,  commissary-intendant 
at  Montreal.  3.  Be  P^n,  a  man  of  enormous  wealth  and  prodigal 
expenditure.  4.  Chevalier  le  Mercier,  who  came  from  France  a  private 
recruit,  in  1740;  he  taught  in  a  school  afterwards  at  Beai^rt,  then 
became  a  cadet,  and  finally  artillery  commandant  of  Canada;  it  was 
said  that  he  had  great  influence  with  the  governor.  5.  De  Coprin  and 
Morin,  two  mercantile  clerks,  who  came  to  Canada  poor,  and  quitted  it 
with  huge  fortunes.  6.  De  Brdard,  marine  controller.  7.  B'Estdbe^ 
head  store-keeper;  he  settled  at  Bordeaux  with  a  fortune  valued  ai 
700,000  to  800,000  francs.  8.  Perrault,  first  a  peasant  at  Deschambanlt, 
then  an  innkeeper,  next  purveyor  and  governor's  secretary,  finally  a 
major-general  of  militia.  Lastly,  one  Penissault,  and  a  number  of  others, 
more  or  less  interested  in  the  company.* 

The  operations  of  this  Society  were  as  fatal  to  us  as  those  of  ihe 
common  enemy;  for  to  the  full  extent  that  public  interests  declined, 
those  of  the  association  became  flourishing ;  its  coffers  getting  filled  as 
rapidly  as  those  of  the  state  were  becoming  empty. 

Meanwhile,  General  Montcalm  advised  the  ministry  to  throw  aside 


*  Historical  PortraUtj  drawn  from  the  extracts  made  by  M.  Ferland ;  MSS.  in 
ifae  French  archives. 
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ibe  project  formed  by  M.  de  Yaadreoil,  to  capture  Forts  Edward  and 
WiUiam-Henry  next  campaign — two  enterprises,  the  second  of  which  he 
judged  toTbe  difGicult,  the  first  inexecutable ;  and  rather  to  make  a  drna* 
don  on  the  side  of  Acadia,  with  a  squadron,  a  corps  of  French  r^ulars, 
and  2,500  Canadians.  This  bold  proposal  was  not  relished;  possibly 
because  it  seemed  to  be  both  uncertain  of  success  and  utility,  or  dse 
dangerous ;  fDr,  9S  M.  de  Lotbinidre  observed,  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
diyide  the  colony's  forces,  already  so  few  in  number,  and  send  a  portion 
of  them  so  far  away,  at  a  time  when  its  heart  was  about  to  be  struck  at. 

In  the  reply  sent  to  Montcalm,  the  ministers  enjoined  him  to  do  his 
utmost  to  bring  the  minds  of  the  soldiery  and  inhabitants  into  accord ; 
admonishing  him  also,  that  it  was  equally  important  to  treat  the  savages 
considerately,  and  to  compliment  them  on  the  bravery  they  were  so  proud 
of  possessing.  The  complaints  sent  to  Paris  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of 
the  French  military,  whose  arrogant  spirit,  too,  was  often  manifested  in 
their  own  letters,  were,  doubtless  the  cause  and  justification  of  these  wise 
injunctions  being  imposed  on  Montcalm  and  his  officers.  As  for  M.  de 
Yaudreuil's  double  project,  no  ministerial  decision  was  come  to  at  that 
time. 

While  France  was  occupied,  so  far,  in  taking  measures  for  the  defence 
of  her  North  American  dependencies,  Britain,  ashamed  of  recent  defeats 
in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  meditated  avenging  herself  signally  on  her 
enemy  in  the  campaign  about  to  open.  The  ministry,  in  order  to  re- 
attract  public  confidence,  took  to  its  bosom  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  famous 
as  Lord  Chatham,  and  Mr.  L^ge,  two  ff  the  most  illustrious  statesmen 
of  England.  It  was  now  resolved  to  wage  war  with  great  vigor.  Squad- 
rons and  a  numerous  land-force  were  destined  io  tdai  in  America ;  and, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  French  colonies  from  receiving  that  food  which 
was  their  most  urgent  want,  the  British  parliament  passed  a  law  to 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  provisions  from  any  port  of  the  British 
possessions. 

A  rumor  spread  about  in  France,  that  a  project  had  been  formed  in 
London  to  attack  Louisbourg  or  Canada,  by  sea^  Pitt  desired  to  obtain, 
at  whatever  cost,  supremacy  in  the  New  World ;  and  it  was  affirmed  he 
had  said  that  10,000  additional  men,  at  least,  would  be  needful  therefor ; 
but  if  this  number  were  not  sufficient,  he  would  triple  it  to  gain  his  ends 
(the  reporters  of  Pitt's  alleged  words  added).  Notwithstanding  these 
rumors,  the  French  ministry  departed  npt  fh)m  their  first  intention,  of 
sending  to  the  menaced  provinces  only  a  small  corps  of  soldiers ;  and 
Tainly  did  Marshal  de  Belleisle  represent  the  danger  thence  likely  to  arise, 
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ip  aiaeinorialgabButtedtothecottPoaof  slate.  "Sereral  months  siiioe/' 
wrote  he, '' I  inaieted  that  we oo^t to  deqmtditoAjiierica, independently 
of  the  leomits  wanted  to  oomplete  the  oolonial  tcoopa,  and  replaoe 
tiaimaM^  in  our  French  legiinente  there,  the  &v  regunents  of  M. 

Fiioher. He  has  under  hia  ordera  a  body  of  diatingaiflhed  offioera, 

abnoat  all  men  of  birth,  moat  of  whom  care  npt  to  retnm  to  Europe, 
neither  do  their  aoldiera ;  and  aooh  a  oorpa,  ao  minded,  would  beoome  a 
Uving  bulwark,  now  and  for  the  future,  wherever  atationed  for  the  de&noe 

of  the  ooloniea I  think  it  impoeaible  for  me  to  inaiat  too  strcoigly  in 

the  matter.  Perhape  repentance  for  not  taking  aoch  a  step  will  come 
whan  too  late.  I  own  that  the  ezpenae  of  tianaporting  the  oorpa  will  b^ 
great;  but  I  think  that  it  were  better  to  haTe  aome  fewer  ahipa  of  the 
Hne  afloat,  and  to  appropriate  their  coat  to  meana  of  preaervatbn  for  th» 
ooloniea." 

We  know  not  what  influence  auoh  reinforoement  aa  themarahal  urged 
tlie  miniatiy  to  aend,  would  have  had  oa  the  reault  of  the  opersdona  of 
1759;  butitiaaadtothinkyihat  the  &te  of  Canada  may  have  depended 
on  the  granting  or  not  granting  the  pitiful  aum  needed  to  defray  the 
coat  of  Bending  4,000  diapoaable  men  to  America  h  All  that  the  min> 
iatiy  did,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  already  noted,  waa  to  despatch  a 
squadron  to  take  atation  at  Oape-Breton,  with  ordera  to  the  commandant 
to  aend  aome  of  his  yeaaels  to  cruise  in  the  lower  St  Lawrence. 

As  for  Canada,  it  could  only  remain  on  the  defenaiye,  and  waiteyenta; 
but  defenders  were  ready  to  take  advantage  of  every  favorable  circum- 
stance which  ahould  ariae,  and  neyer  for  a  moment  did  they  ceaae  to  obaerve 
the  movementa  of  ita  enemiea. 

In  purauance  of  the  new  and  more  vigofouaflyatem  adopted  in  Britain, 
Iiord  Loudon  aaaemUed  at  Boston,  in  January,  1757,  the  govemora  of 
the  northern  ooloniea,  Nova  Scotia  induded,  to  concert  a  plan  for  the  year's 
^^ftfnpaigning-  The  projcct  of  aeparatdy  attacking,  fdlowed  in  1755  and 
1756,  waa  abandoned,  and  it  was  reaolved  not  to  divide  the  general  forces^ 
hnt  direct  them  on  one  point  simultaneously.  Louisbourg,  which  was 
the  most  salient  seaward  point  of  the  French  poeseeaions,  would  of  course 
attract  the  firat  notice  of  Britiah  invadera;  accordingly,  the  general  opin« 
ion  of  the  conference  now  waa,  that  hoatile  operationa  ahould  b^gin  with 
an  asaault  on  that  aentinel  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Each  colony  was  ordained 
to  furnish  its  quota  of  aoldiera  for  the  projected  expedition ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, fioon  thereafter  levies  were  made  in  the  difforent  provinoea,  and 
other  needftd  warlike  preperationa  commenced  with  apirit.  Leat  the 
real  destination  of  the  armament  (which  for  the  time  was  concealed) 
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'sboidd  become  known,  an  embargo  was  laid  on  all  Teesela  then  in  port,  and 
ihe  envoys  who  had  been  sent  from  Lonisbomg  to  Boston  were  prevented 
ftom  retoming  home.  The  oostody  of  the  frontiers  was  confided  to  ihe 
iDilitJas.  Still  Washington  commanded  oa  tihe  nde  of  the  Alleghanies. 
From  two  to  three  thousand  CRoldiers  were  left  in  garrison  at  Fort  Williatn- 
Henry,  and  at  the  head  of  Lake  Geoige.  In  Jnly,  the  British  finroes  in 
the  field  numbered  25,000  men,  3-{H;hs  of  whom  were  regnlar  troops; 
besides  numerous  militiamen  ready  to  march  at  the  first  signal. 

Lord  Loudon  set  sail  from  New  York  June  20,  finr  Louisbourg,  with 
6,000  regulars  embarked  in  90  ships.  July  9,  reaching  Hi^ifiia^  his  con* 
voy  was  joined  by  Admiral  Holboum's  fleet,  on  board  which  were  6,000 
more  soldiers,  all  veterans.  'While  still  in  port,  news  came  that  Admiral 
Dubois  de  la  Motte  had  arrived  at  Louisbourg  from  Brest;  that  he  had 
taw  17  ships  of  the  line  and  3  fiigates  under  his  orders ;  and  that  the 
town  had  a  garrison  of  6,000  French  regulars^  3,000  militiamen,  and 
1,200  savages.  Hearing  this,  Loudon  held  a  council  of  war,  at  which  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  that  l^e  attempt  to  take  Louisbourg  had  no 
ehance  of  being  successful,  and  ought  to  be  abandoned.  In  consequence^ 
the  troops  were  sent  back  to  New  York;  whOe  Holboum,  with  16 
ships,  4  frigates,  and  a  fire^hip,  stood  toward  Louisbourg  to  reconnoitre. 
Nearing  the  place,  he  was  recognised ;  and  the  French  admiral  was  prs> 
paring  to  meet  him,  when  he  turned  hefan,  and  saUed  back  to  Halifiiz.  He 
iretumed  towards  Louisbourg,  in  September,  leaving  there  feur  ships 
more  than  before.  La  Motte,  now  the  weaker  party,  declined  battle,  in 
torn,  pursuant  to  orders  he  had  received,  not  to  risk  against  odds  a  finer 
fleet  than  France  had  been  able  to  eqvfip  any  time  since  the  year  1703. 
Shortly  thereafter  a  fearful  tempest  assailed  the  British  fleet,  and  brought 
it  to  the  brink  of  perdition.  The  TUburyy  a  60-gun  ship,  was  cast 
ashore  and  half  of  her  crew  drowned ;  11  veesek  were  dismasted,  and 
obliged  to  throw  thdr  ordnance  into  the  sea.  The  other  diips  reached 
sundry  ports  of  Britain,  in  a  dismantled  state. 

Notwithstanding  the  dearth  prevailing  in  Oonada^  hostilities  never 
ceased  during  the  winter  of  1767-^,  which  was  unusually  rigorous.  In 
Januaiy,  a  British  detachment,  sent  from  Fort  William-Henry,  was  fallen 
upon  near  Oarillon  (Ticonderoga),  and  destroyed.  February  Mowii^y 
G^eral  Montcalm  thought  of  sending  860  of  his  men  to  take  the  Britidi 
by  surprise  and  endeavor  to  capture  Fort  William-Henry  by  a  sudden 
esodade.  The  governor  approved  of  the  project,  but  thought  fit  to 
increase  the  attacking  fierce  to  1,600 ;  namely  460  regulars,  800  Oana> 
3,  and  300  savages.    He  gave  the  command  of  the  enterprise  to  M. 
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Rigand  (his  own  brother),  to  the  great  diBappointment  of  the  regular 
offioen  and  M.  de  Montmdm,  who  had  pitched  on  M.  de  Boorlamaqite 
for  its  leader. 

ThiB  expedition  set  out  Febmaiy  23.  The  corps  trayeraed  lakes 
Ohamplain  and  Oeorge,  and  made  60  leagues  of  way,  on  snow-shoes,  with 
their  proyisions  in  sledges,  and,  passing  the  nights  on  bearskins,  laid  on 
the  snow  sheltered  by  a  piece  of  canvas.  March  18,  they  reached  the 
yicinity  of  the  fort  ]  which,  having  reconnoitred,  M.  Bigaud  judged  it 
too  strong  to  be  carried  by  a  sudden  assault.  He  confined  his  hostilities 
to  destroying  all  the  outwoiks  and  exposed  constructions ;  this  he  executed, 
despite  the  fire  of  the  British,  during  the  four  nights  of  March  18-22. 
Four  armed  brigantines,  each  of  10-14  guns^  350  bateaux,  all  the  mills, 
external  stores,  and  palisade  dwellings,  were  burnt.  The  garrison,  shut 
in  as  it  were  by  fire,  for  nearly  100  hours,  sought  not  to  interrupt  the 
devastations  of  the  assailants^  who  left  undestroyed  only  the  main 
building  of  the  fort.  Some  of  the  latter,  on  their  retreat,  experienced  a 
singular  affection  of  the  eyes,  involving  temporary  privation  of  sight, 
firom  the  continued  glare  of  the  snow ;  similarly  to  the  ophthalmia  expe- 
rienced by  many  of  the  French  when  crossing  the  sandy  region  of 
Egypt  under  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  But  in  the  former  ease,  two  daya 
after  reaching  headquarters,  the  stricken  men's  sight  returned. 
^  .  So  many  victories,  and  especially  the  capture  of  Oswego,  bound  the 
^  ^  savages  firmly  to  their  alliance  with  the  French.  The  Iroquois  confed- 
oration,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  British,  sent  a  second  great  embassy 
to  Montreal,  to  renew  friendly  |Nrotestations.  It  was  received  in  presenoe 
of  envoys  from  the  Nipissings,  Algonquins,  Poutouatamis,  and  Ottawas. 
Such  demonstrations  were  of  some  import,  for  they  made  men  easy  as  to 
the  security  of  the  frontiers ;  but  which,  we  may  observe  casually,  had 
been  little  disturbed  since  the  war  began. 

The  succor  solicited  from  France,  and  whidi  the  govemoiNgeneral's 
renewed  demands  fixed  at  5,000  men,  the  British  forces  being  so  nume- 
rous,—did  not  arrive  in  Canada  till  late  in  the  season,  and  then  only  to 
a  small  amount.  By  mid-July  nearly,  only  six  hundred  soldiers  and 
scanty  provisions  had  arrived.  During  the  whole  summer,  only  about 
1,500  men  in  aU  disembarked  at  Quebec.  Such  delays  were  fatal  to 
military  enterprise.  After  detaching  400  men  to  the  relief  of  Fort 
I>uquesne,  which  was  in  peril,  troops  were  sent,  as  soon  as  the  season 
allowed,  to  line  the  frontier  of  Lake  Champlain.  M.  de  Bourlamaque  had 
2,000  under  him  at  Carillon.  A  battalion  was  located  at  St  John's;  a 
second,  at  Chambly ;  two  more  garrisoned  Quebec  and  Montreal.    Many 
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'^  Canadians,  lately  under  arms,  were  engaged  for  the  time  in  field  labor. 

'  Matters  being  in  this  state,  news  of  the  departure  of  Lord  London  for 
Looisbonrg  caused  the  heads  of  the  colony  to  profit  by  the  absence  of 
the  bulk  of  the  enemy's  forces  to  attack  Fort  William-Henry,  th&  site  of 
which  brought  the  British  within  a  short  day's  march  from  Carillon — 
also  giving  them  the  command  of  lake  George,  and  enabling  them  to  fall 
upon  ns  unexpectedly  at  any  time.  To  rid  as  effectaally  of  neighbors 
80  dangerous,  it  was  necessary  to  thrust  them  back  to  the  Hudson ;  and, 
as  the  work  was  urgent,  it  was  began  without  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
Buooor,  in  men  and  provisions,  expected  from  France. 

On  call  made  by  the  governor-general,  the  Canadians  found  both  sd- 
diers  and  wherewithal  to  feed  them ;  for  they  comprehended  the  utility 
of  the  enterprise  in  hand.  They  left  in  their  homesteads  the  chief 
provisions  they  had  laid  up,  for  family  use  in  their  absence ;  and  were 
content  to  subsist  on  maize  and  v^etables.  "  They  had  neither  floor 
nor  bacon  to  use,"  wrote  M.  de  Yaudreuil  to  the  court :  "  they  denied 
themselves  ordinary  food,  with  equal  zeal  and  generosity,  for  their  king's 
sake."  Warlike  preparations  for  the  enterprise  were  made  quietly  as 
well  as  promptly ;  and  all  the  artillery  wajs  forwarded  to  Carillon  by  the 
end  of  July.  At  short  notice  the  whole  attacking  force  assembled,  con- 
aiattng  of  3,000  regulars,  fully  3,000  Canadians,  and  1,600  to  1,800 
savages,  of  thirty-two  different  tribes ;  in  all,  7,600  men.  The  prelimin- 
ary socoess  of  the  bands  who  scoured  the  enemy's  country  augured  well 
for  our  success.  Lieutenant  Marin  took  prisoner  several  of  the  British, 
and  scalped  others,  even  up  to  the  walls  of  Fort  Edward.  Rigaud,  with 
400  men,  encountered  Colonel  Parker  on  Lake  G^rge,  which  he  was 
descending,  with  350  to  400  Americans,  in  22  barges,  sent  to  reconnoitre. 
Kigaud  sank  all  the  barges  but  two,  killed  or  drowned  160  of  the  men, 
and  took  prisoner  165  others.  After  these  happy  preludes,  Montcahn 
gave  the  word  to  advance. 

The  vanguard  started  July  30 ;  it  was  led  by  M.  de  L^vis,  and  was 
composed  of  some  grenadiers,  three  Canadian  brigades,  and  600  savages  « 
— total  2,800.    It  took  the  land  route,  on  the  eastern  margin  of  Lake 
George,  in  order  to  protect  the  landing  of  the  main  corps,  with  the  artil- 
leiy  and  si^e  material. 

August  2,  in  the  evening,  Montcalm  landed  with  his  troops  in  a  smledl 
bay,  a  league  distant  from  Fort  William-Henry ;  the  battering  train  ar- 
rived next  day.  De  L^vis  was  despatched  towards  Fort  Edward,  to  recon- 
noitre and  intercept  the  enemy's  supplies ;  the  army,  meanwhile,  march- 
ing in  three  columns,  advanced  through  the  intervening  highlands,  to  the 
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aoene  of  aoti<m.  The  guriKm,  «rawhi]e  ovlj  IfiOQ  strong,  had  boon 
reinforoed,  tho  night  befiura,  and  now  nnmbeowd  2,700.  The 
troops  defiled  behind  the  fort,  and,  while  investiqg  it,  as  well  as  m. 
trenohed  oamp  under  the  waUs,  and  too  stnmg  to  be  oanied  by  aiBipl^j 
stationed  their  left  at  the  hke,  near  the  site  of  Oaldwell,  when  the 
artiUery  was  to  be  landed ;  with  their  ri^t  on  the  hdghts  towards  Sort 
Sdward.  Skirmishers  were  thrown  out  on  that  side,  and  ebhetonedaki^ 
the  route  beyond,  in  order  to  give  timely  notiee  in  eaae  General  Webb 
should  be  on  the  way  to  relioTethe  idaoe,he  havkiga  ooipsof  4,000meD 
between  five  and  six  leagues  off. 

Gdonel  Bourlamaque  directed  the  siege  operations ;  Ooknd  Monroe 
commanded  the  besieged. 

The  first  trench  was  opened  4th  August,  about  8  p.  M.,  700  yarda 
distant,  amidst  an  oi^DOsing  fire  of  bombs  and  balk,  TAieh  did  not  daetain, 
except  during  a  few  short  intervals,  while  the  si^  lasted.  Nest  da|f 
(August  5),  on  report  made  that  Webb  was  on  the  way  with  2,000  men, 
Be  L^vis  was  sent  with  a  detachment  to  meet  him ;  and  Montoabn  was 
about  to  follow,  with  a  large  Ibree,  in  support,  when  a  letter  was  brov^ift 
to  him  which  had  been  found  on  the  penon  of  an  enemy's  eoniier,  kiUd 
by  the  way.  This  letter  informed  Monroe  that,  considering  the  sMe  cf 
FortSdward,  the  writer  opined  that  it  would  be  imprudent  either  to  leave 
it  or  to  send  any  relief  whatever  to  him  (Monroe).  It  advised  the  lattec, 
that  the  French  were  13,000  in  number,  that  they  had  mubh  artillery^ 
and  that  these  (discouraging)  particulars  were  set  down  fiv  his  consider* 
ation,  so  that  he  might  try  at  obtaining  good  terms  of  sarrendflr,  in  oase 
he  (Monroe)  could  not  hold  out  till  the  arrival  of  succor,  whibh  had  been 
demanded  jBrom  Albany.  Webb's  exaggeration  of  the  Vrendi  strength 
hastened  the  reduction  of  the  place.  August  6,  at  day-break,  a  baltay 
01^  the  left,  of  8  cannon  and  a  mortar,  was  unmasked  and  opened  fine. 
It  was  briskly  answered  by  the  besieged.  Next  day,  another  battery  die- 
dosed  itself.  Montoabn  now  sospended  firing,  and  sent  his  aide<Le-oamp, 
Bougainville,  with  Webb's  letter  to  Monroe.  The  lattw  declared,  noi* 
withstanding,  that  he  would  defend  the  fort  to  the  last.  At  9  A.  X.,  the 
cannonade  recommenced,  amid  the  yells  of  the  savages,  who  screamed 
with  joy  as  the  shot  told  upon  the  defences  of  the  fbrt  Towards  ni^^ 
fall,  500  of  the  besi^ed  made  a  sortie,  in  order  to  out  their  way  to  Fort 
Edward;  but  M.  de  Yilliers  barred  the  way  with  a  free  company,  and 
the  savages.  After  a  straggle,  he  drove  the  enemy  back,  killingSO,  and 
laking  others  prisoner. 
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A  ihird  battery  opened  fire,  August  8,  before 
about  noontide  on  tbat  day,  iiie  glitter  of  anna  was  observed  on  the  crest 
of  a  hill  near  by.  Presently  troops  were  seen  fbnning  in  battle  order.; 
an  whidi  seemed  to  excite  great  interest  in  the  entrenched  camp  Mow 
the  fiurt  The  call  to  arms  was  beaten  by  the  besiegers*  drammers;  but, 
after  a  few  mnsket-ahots  were  wasted,  the  soldiers  on  high  re-entered  the 
woods,  and  were  seen  no  more. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  Angnst,  a  flag  of  tmee  was  dicfplayed  in 
ngn  of  a  desire  to  cqutolate.  The  following  conference  was  short ;  it 
was  agreed  that  the  treope  of  tiie  foart,  and  those  in  camp,  nnmbenng 
2,372  in  all,  should  maroLoat  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  return  to  their 
own  country,  with  their  arms,  baggage,  and  one  field-piece,  conditioned, 
however,  that  they  were  not  to  serve  against  any  of  our  people,  or  any  of 
our  savage  allies,  during  the  existing  war ;  also  it  was  stipulated,  that  all 
Frendi  prisoners  of  war  then  in  the  British  colonies  should  be  sent  to 
Carillon  within  four  months.  It  was  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  proviaons 
that  the  garrison  was  not  to  be  retained. 

There  werefennd  in  the  plaoe  43  pieces  of  artilleiy,  35,835  lbs.  of  goa- 
powder,  with  balls,  Ac.,  in  proportion,  and  provisions  enough  to  subsist 
our  army  fer  six  weeks;  while,  on  the  lake,  were  29  snudl  vessels,  which 
were  all  given  up.  Theloes  of  the  French  was  54  men ;  that  of  the  enemy 
about  200. 

The  capitnlaition  was  accompanied,  like  that  of  Osw^,  l^  an  event  - 
ever  regrettable,  but  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  [oevent^  on  account 
of  the  independent  ways  of  the  savages.    The  British,  moreover,  were  in 
part  themselves  to  blame  for  what  happened,  through  having  ne^eoted  to  v 
BfSJl  their  liquors,  as  M.  de  Bougainville,  by  Montcalm's  orders,  jurayed  r 
they  would  do,  to  prevent  die  savages  from  getting  drunk  upon  entering  * 
the  place.  * 

The  men  in  garrison  were  to  retire  to  FortEdward.  De  L^vis  caused 
tbem  to  set  out  next  morning,  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  regulars,  and 
accompanied  by  aH  the  interpreters  of  the  Indian  waniors.  They  had 
not  gone  much  more  than  a  mUe  on  the  way,  when  the  savages,  malcoa- 
tent  at  the  terms  of  capitnktion,  which  baulked  their  hopes  of  spoil  held 
as  at  Oswego,  excited  by  drink,  and  urged  by  the  Abenaquis  (who  owed 
a  grudge  to  the  British),  took  to  the  intermediate  woods,  whence  they 
fell  unawares  upon  the  prisoners,  killed  some,  stripped  great  numbers,  and 
led  back  all  the  rest  The  escort  did  its  utmost  to  restrain  the  barbarians, 
several  of  the  so)diersin  it  were  kiUedixr  wounded,  while  tiying  to  snatch 
victims  from  their  hands.    As  soon  as  Montcalm  learned  what  was  pass- 
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ing,  lie  hastened,  with  aD  his  officers,  to  pat  t  stop  to  it;  and  snoeeeded 
in  saying  most  of  the  prisoners  whom  the  saTBges  had  brought  back, 
caosbg  them  to  take  shelter  in  the  fort.  Nearly  600  of  the  enemy's 
soldiers,  dispersed  in  the  woods,  reached,  by  d^ees,  Fort  Edward,  bnt 
naked,  nnarmed,  and  spent  with  hunger  and  fatigue.  The  sayages  took 
200  to  Montreal,  for  whom  the  gOYemor  paid  a  heayy  ransom ;  500  fe- 
enteied  Fort  William-Henry,  as  mentioned  aboYe.  Montcalm  re-dotiied 
those  who  had  been  stripped,  and  sent  them  on,  with  a  strong  esoort^ 
after  expressing  regret  at  what  had  taken  place.  These  anfortnnate 
disorders  left  strong  resentments  in  the  hearts  of  the  British.  But  iSbe 
prisoners  themselyes  rendered  this  justice  to  their  French  oonquerony 
that  th^  used  all  their  efforts  to  limit  the  CTils  done ;  and  owned  that 
they  succeeded  in  preventing  greater.^ 

The  fort  having  been  raxed,  and  the  enemy's  camp  oblitersted,  Aug. 
16,  our  army  re-embarked,  in  250  barges,  for  Carillon.  But  for  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  the  savages  back  to  their  hordes,  and  allowing  the  Cana- 
dians to  secure  their  crops,  Montcalm  would  have  been  able  to  disquiet 
Fort  Edward  at  least  The  Americans  so  fully  expected  his  arrival  th^e, 
that  all  their  militias — infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery — had  been  put  in 
requisition,  everywhere  in  Massachusetts ;  and  the  colonists  westward  of 
the  river  Connecticut  had  orders  to  demolish  their  wheeled  vehi<des  and 
shut  up  their  cattie.  ''  It  is  inconceivable,"  said  Hutchinson,  '^  how  four 
or  five  thousand  enemies  should  cause  such  a  panic !"  The  provincials' 
apprehensions,  however,  were  not  quite  unreasonable,  for  the  instructions 
of  M.  de  Yaudreuil  bore,  that  after  taking  William-Henry,  Montcalm 
was  to  attack  Fort  Edward ;  but  the  fear  of  subsistence  fiuling  the  troops, 
the  needful  absence  of  the  Canadians,  and  the  strength  of  the  plaoe  itself, 
with  the  probability  of  its  being  succored  besides,  had  induced  the  general 
to  give  up  the  attempt  prescribed  to  him ;  but  this  exercise  of  his  own 
discretion  by  Montcalm,  caused  great  differences  between  him  and  the 
governor-general  In  other  respects,  the  difficulty  of  finding  fix)d  for  the 
army  being  ever  present,  and  dearth  always  increasing  in  Canada,  the 
most  welcome  trophy  resulting  from  its  latest  conquest  was  the  mass  of 
fi)od,  including  3,000  quarti  of  flour,  and  much  bacon,  brought  in  triumjA 

*  The  atrocities  sacoeeding  the  surrender  of  WLiliam-Heniy  are  bat  half 
narrated  in  the  above  account,  and  those  which  are  recounted  are  glossed  over 
very  neatly.  Not  a  word  is  said  of  the  massacre,  within  the  fort,  and  in  its 
precincts,  of  women  and  children ;  or  of  the  Aceldama  of  gore  and  ashes  into 
which  the  French  and  their  savages  transformed  the  plaoe.  "  Oh,  they  were 
fiends  I"  to  use  the  words  of  Sbbllit,  in  another  case.- 
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to  Oarillon;  a  booty  this,  which  was  priied  at  Montreal  and  Qaebeo  as 
worth  a  great  yictoiy. 

This  campaign  oyer,  onr  army  retired  within  the  Canadian  lines,  and, 
in  aatnmn,  took  up  its  winter-quarters  in  the  interior. 

The  year's  harvest  entirely  failed.  In  several  parishes,  hardly  enough 
gndn  was  reaped  to  provide  seed  for  next  crop.  Cereals,  which  pro- 
mised well  as  they  grew,  gave  small  returns  or  none,  owing  to  the  flood- 
ing summer  ndns.  It  was  feared  that  the  country  would  have  no  bread 
at  all  by  the  coming  month  of  January.  For  precaution  against  the 
wont,  200  quarts  of  flour  were  kept  in  reserve,  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  sick  in  hospital  till  the  month  of  May.  In  the  religious  houses,  the 
daily  portion  was  reduced  to  i  lb.  each  person ;  and  it  was  proposed 
to  supply  to  each  of  the  towns'  people  1  lb.  of  beef  or  horse-flesh, 
or  cod-fish,  along  with  the  quarteron  of  bread  allowed,  but  which  was 
judged  insufficient  of  itself.  The  intendant  bought  up  12  to  15,000 
horses  for  the  shambles.  Stored  subsiBtence  failing,  the  troops  were 
quartered  upon  the  people  in  rural  districts,  as  these  were  thought  to  be 
best  provided  in  a  time  of  general  dearth.  Only  a  few  soldiers  were  kept 
in  the  towns,  to  do  garrison  duty.  At  the  close  of  September,  De  L^vis 
having  reduced  the  soldiers'  rations,  was  told  that  they  murmured  thereat. 
Forthwith  he  assembled  the  grenadiers,  and  reprimanded  them  severely 
for  insubordination.  He  reminded  them  that  the  king  sent  them  to 
Canada  not  only  to  fight,  but  also  to  endure  all  unavoidable  privations 
imposed  on  them ;  that  they  were  to  consider  the  colony  as  a  city  besieged 
and  cut  off  from  supplies ;  that  it  was  for  the  grenadiers  to  give  a  good 
example  of  submission ;  finally,  that  any  mutinous  s^  would  be  punished 
with  severity.  Murmunngs  thereafter  ceased  for  a  time.  In  Decem- 
ber, the  daily  rations  were  further  reduced,  and  the  troops  being  prof- 
fored  horse-flesh  for  beef,  refused  to  take  it.  M.  de  L^vis  assembled 
and  harangued  them  again.  He  ordered  them  to  conform  to  circum- 
stances ;  and  added  that  if,  after  the  distribution  they  had  any  represen- 
tations to  make  to  him,  he  would  listen  to  them  willingly.  Having  taken 
their  rations,  they  justified  their  complaints  with  soldierly  frankness ;  and 
said  in  conclusion  that  horse-flesh  was  not  nourishing;  that  every 
deficiency  of  supply  fell  upon  them ;  that  the  civilians  denied  themselves 
nothing,  and  that  the  dearth,  said  to  be  universal,  was  not  even  so  general 
as  people  pretended. 

M.  de  L^vis  replied,  in  order,  to  all  the  grievances  expressed.  He 
assured  them  they  were  ill  informed  of  the  colony's  real  state ;  for  a  long 
time,  he  said  the  Quebec  people  had  tasted  no  bread ;  adding  that  tba 
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oflBoen  of  Q«ebeo  aiid  MontMil  bad  iMt  then  a  fwoffei^ 
He  adyerted  to  the  Acadiana,  whoae  sole  food  ww  brnw^eoh 
ood-fiflh ;  and  rendnded  the  Tetenna  prawat^  that  tlie  troeps  had  eaten 
hone-flesh  at  the  aiege  of  Pragoe.  This  diBOOUBe  lofad  te  hx9b  m 
good  effioet,  fbr  the  muliiieen  retarned  to  banaek,  and  feaMi—tiated  so 
more.  It  tamed  oat  afterwarda,  Oiat  inflahordinatfen  among  the  ngm- 
Ian  had  been  exoitod  by  some  of  the  inhabkanta  aadmdoootatit  ooIoumI 
aoldien. 

Ear]^  in  April,  the  daily  ration  for  the  Qoebee  f^^ie  Has  redaoad 
again,  and  fixed  attwo  oaaoeeof  bread  daily,  with  aigfal  ouoea  of  baooii 
or  ood-fiflh.  Men  began  to  M  down  in  the  streets  with  hangar.  Itoe 
than  300  Aeadians  died  from  privation  at  this  tima. 

While  the  oonntry  was  thna  a  pny  to  a  fionine  whidh  aaemed  t» 
aggravate  eToiyinoartitade  astothefiitare,  Montoahn-ooflq^lainedbitta^ 
that  Yariooa  persons  sooght  to  depnoiate  his  merit  and  lower  him  in  tibe 
pdilio  legard ;  that  De  Yandreail,  in  partica]ar,8et  himsdf  to  ksaentfae 
credit  doe  to  the  regolar  troopa  and  their  general  in  aoUeviog  the  late 
anooessee.  ETery  viotory  gained  seemed,  in  fieiM,  to  inepaeae  ^daaBOOr 
tent  of  Montoafan.  An  illHMitisfied  ambition  kept  his  mind  enwr  open  to 
all  the  sinister  inflaeneea  of  othen'  maloTolenoe. 

Meanwhile,  the  ministers  at  Paris  were  oonstrained  to  attempt  aohMiag 
the  evils  soffered  by  Oanada.  They  knew  that  the  BritiriiL  oabinat  had 
ordered,  daring  the  winter,  an  iaoreaae  of  Canada's  mffitary  fovea  in  a 
laxgerpropc^onlJian  daring  the  two  preoeding  years.  Bnttheweaknesi 
of  the  Freneh  government  aUowed  it  not  to  organise  soffioieat  saeoory  to 
aeoore  saoeeas  either  present  or  ftitare.  The  oolonial  eiqpenditore  ftr 
1757  had  &r  ezeeeded  the  earn  aUotted  to  meet  expeeted  wants,  aAd  tlm 
bills  of  exohange  drawn  on  the  royal  exeheqaer  had  risen  to  18,340,000 
ftanos.  Private  oorrespondenee  with  Franoe  oontfnoad  te  mgtaStt 
finaneial  abases  and  great  dilapidations.  Bigot  stood  omi  prominent^ 
among  the  oolpable  Ibnotionaiies  denoanoed.  The  dificnlties  of  the 
time,  the  evils  of  war,  even  fimine,  bat,  more  than  aU,  ihadiatanoefimn 
home  cnqterviaion,  enabled  him  to  maltiply  his  opportunities  of  robbing 
with  imponity.  Havmg  fUl  power  to  gratify  hia  most  exottttant  desiiea, 
he  satisfied  them  wiUioat  any  stint  The  letten  of  Honteafan  (wfaoaa 
eyes  b^gan  to  open),  those  of  De  L^vis,  Boogainville^  Montreail,  Borofl, 
Pontleroy — aU  aboanded  in  aooosations  against  Bigot  Dotey,  writing 
in  cipher  to  the  minister  of  war,  Oot  22, 1757,  said,  "  I  biame  not  the 
^mmissary-general  alone ;  there  are  many  things  to  be  aaid  as  to  othen^ 
Imt  Ihold  my  peaoeu     It  grieves  me  to  see  ao  interesting  a  oalony,  and 
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Ike^lroeiifi  who  detedit^ezpoeed,  thioog^ihe  oapidityof  o0rtaiii4MnM)]i0, 
t^  pmah  from  bonger  and  destitatioii.  M.  de  Montoalm  will  perhapB 
enler  into  this  wtMeft  at  laige;  I  leave  to  him  the  nngratefol  tadc. 
UotUag  efioapw  hiii  atteiitiony  or  oaa  lesBen  his  seal  for  the  pnblio  wall- 
lifiuig.  B«t  wbaioanhedo,  any  more  than  I,  (in  the  way  of  prevention)  ? 
vA^  only  make  reiwonstranoee  whioh  delinqnentB  are  always  ready  to 
pfKHy ;  or  iimay  he,  we  are  not  oTon  listened  to ! 

Three  days  afterwards,  Doreil  adverting  to  the  prevailing  famine,  and 
t^  «n  cfidenio  whioh  the  lastanived  troops  bronght  with  them,  thns 
i^afoiadto  the  doings  of  the  intendant:  '<  The  remedies  to  beapplied  to 
pabHoiOs  oq^to  be  potent  and  prompt^^For  myself,  I  long  (mly  for  the 
bloffopd  time^  when,  hy  royal  permission,  I  shall  return  to  Franoe,  and 
ultnesa  nomoiev  vi  idle  speotator,  the  monstrosities  whioh  daily  challenge 

mj  attenti^ .JA.  de  Moras,  minister  of  marine,  knows  not  ibe  true 

canAe  of  oor  sttnatioa  It  belongs  neither  to  M.  de  Montoalm  nor  to 
mo  to  attempt  informiog  him*  We  abstain,  the  rather  beoaase  any 
rvpvesentailiQns  we  should  make  would  probably  never  reach  him.* 

Moniti<Mil»»  writiag  under  date  Nov.  ^  observed  that  the  commissary 
b|4  bouglit  muioli  bvandy  and  wine,  bat  little  flour;  why?  '^beeause 

tlMne  aiwrned  more  jsroftt  to  him  firom  strong  liquors but,''  headded, 

^'  let  us  cover  tUs  matter  with  a  thick  veil;  to  raise  it  wouldcompromise 

ssme  ci  the  highest  folks  in  this  land. I  conclude,  from  what  was 

Sttd  to  me  at  Paris,  before  I  left,  by  M.  de  Goumay  (minister  of  com* 

ineree),  he  is  infoxm^d  of  all  that  I  must  not  write. "    Monteafan 

conplained,  afterwards,  of  de&ultingB  in  military  engineering  works: 
*'  How  many  abuses  M.  de  Pontleroy  will  have  to  reform  in  his  depart* 
ment  I  bujbrin  what  branch  are  reforms  not  wanted  V* 

The  European  birth  and  home  nomination  of  de&ksatiiig  agents,  who 
always  manifest  &r  more  hardihood  inacokny  than  in  the  mother  ooun* 
tQfi  the  favoring  prejudioes  of  the  minister,  with  the  hunies  attending 
warlike  enterfsises,  did  not  allow  of  a  searohing  investigation  being  then 
made;  and  all  tluut  was  done  in  the  matter  at  bead-quarters  was  to 
reoommend  ebonomy  in  every  outlay  1 

The  colonists  had  earnestly  applied  to  their  king  to  send  them  prok 
vwions.  The  new  minister,  M.  de  Moras,  deq[Mitehed  16,000  qmntab 
(jDWts.)  of  flour,  inespeotive  of  the  supply  demanded  by  Cadet,  which 
tmffffint<»^  to  6^000  quintab.  An  order  was  transmitted,  also,  to  draw 
sillies  from  the  Ohio,  firom  the  Illinois  country,  and  Louisiana.    The 

*  Because  one  of  the  anderVngs  of  the  ministry,  at  Versailles,  named  La 
Porte,  connived  with  Bigot 
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▼iotoalling  Yesaelfl  left  France  in  early  spring,  but  most  of  them 
Ofiptared  by  British  ships  of  war  or  by  priyateers.     Those  that  eseaj 
arrived  very  kte  at  Qnebec,  the  earliest  of  them  not  till  late  in 
This  tardiness  greatly  inqnieted  M.  de  Vandrenil,  who,  fearing  proerasta^ 
nations,  sent  three  ships  in  succession  to  France,  the  first  as  soon  as  tlk^ 
season  aUowed,  to  solicit  prompt  snccors.    By  mid-Jnne,  no  more  than  on^ 
frigate  and  20  transports  had  arrived,  bringing  12,000  ^wxrU  of  floiLr 
in  all. 

As  to  reinforcements  of  soldiers,  none  were  to  be  hoped  for ;  as  it  was 
not  fbnnd  possible  to  get  any  passed  to'  Canada.  Despite  the  good-wil  1 
of  some  ministers,  Marshal  de  Belletsle,  in  charge  of  the  war  department^ 
ooold  obtain  but  a  few  indifferent  recruits,  to  complete  the  companies  in. 
battalions  to  40  men  each ;  and,  even  of  such  recruits  only  from  300  to 
400  came  during  the  whole  year.  France  experienced  great  vicissitudes 
in  the  campaigns  of  1757 :  alternately  beating  and  beaten  in  Europe,  she 
was  victorious  in  America,  and  unfortunate  in  India.  Her  councils  were 
guided  by  the  capricious  impulses  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who,  frtmt 
day  to  day,  employed  or  dismissed  generals  and  ministers  without  regard 
to  tilieir  merits  or  capabilities.  The  attempts  made  to  obtain  mastery  on 
land  and  sea  had  exhausted  France's  military  forces,  and  undid  th^ 
harmonious  unity ;  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  now  but  to  look  on,  and 
see  Britain  double  the  forces  she  had  on  foot  in  America  when  the  war 
began;  while  Oanada  possessed.  May  1, 1758,  only  eight  battalions  of 
regulars,  3,781  strong,  including  recruits  levied  in  the  country:  add 
thereto  the  colonial  regulars,  (numbering  2,000  men  in  the  preoeding 
year  and  not  increased  since),  there  resulted  a  properly  disciplined  foaroe 
of  not  quite  6,000,  to  defend  500  leagues  of  frontier.  It  was  jdain,  th«l 
the  Oanadians  must  needs  form  the  bulk  of  an  army  capable  of  opposing, 
with  any  chance  of  success,  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy. 

Moreover,  the  checks  the  British  received  in  America,  compensated 
by  their  victories  in  the  East,  did  but  excite  them  to  make  greater  efforts 
than  ever  to  crush,  by  force  of  numbers  alone,  the  defenders  of  Canada. 

This  was  all  the  more  easy,  as  Britain's  finances  were  in  a  flourishing 
stfite,  and  her  superiority  at  sea  no  longer  contested.  The  capture  of 
Oswego  and  of  William-Henry,  by  ensuring  French  supremacy  on  Lake 
Ontario  and  Lake  Oeorge,  made  the  situation  of  the  enemy  on  the  American 
continent  less  favorable,  after  four  years  of  struggle,  than  it  had  becsa 
any  time  since  1752.  But  the  ardor  of  Mr.  Pitt  now  inspiring  the 
British  cabinet,  it  was  bent  on  solving  the  question  of  British  or  French 
mastery  in  north-eastern  America.    DoubUte,  unprescient  of  the  great 
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events  of  1755,  «he  willed  that  his  oountry  should  be  sole  dominatriz 
there;  and  accordingly  he  planned  such  enterprises  as  mnst  neoessarily 
ensure  the  fidl  of  the  Franco- American  establishments  in  every  part  of 
the  continent  and  its  adjuncts.  The  British  forces,  both  for  land  and  sea 
service,  were  rapidly  augmented  ;•  Lord  Loudon  was  invalided,  and  Gene- 
ral Abercromby  appointed  Anglo-American  generalissimo ;  while  his  army 
was  reinforced  by  12,000  additional  regulars,  sent  out  under  Qeneral 
Amherst.  All  the  colonial  governments  were  enjoined  to  raise  as  many 
regular  soldiers  as  their  respective  populations  would  allow  of;  and  in  a  short 
time  Abercromby  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  properly  disciplined  foroe, 
50,000  strong,  including  22,000  British  regulars ;  yet  exclusive  of  30,000 
enrolled  militiamen,  who,  if  all  called  out,  would  thus  have  made  the 
ooDective  force  of  Britain  in  America  80,000  combatants. 

The  accumulation  of  such  a  host  of  armed  men,  thought  to  be  needful 
to  conquer  Canada,  implied  a  proud  homage  to  the  prowess  and  patriotio 
spirit  of  her  defenders,  French  and  colonial ;  for  the  armies  embodied 
against  them,  or  about  to  be,  exceeded  in  numbers  the  population  of  our 
province  at  that  time,  including  all  its  men,  women,  and  children. 

With  such  a  signal  disparity  of  numerical  strength,  then,  did  the 
respective  belligerents  open  the  campaign  of  1758. 
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daadkyleft  to  her  ownmeuiof  delbnoe^deteiiBiiMito  light  totbe  lMt.~Flanof  the  Bttttall 
campaign:  proposed  rimultaiieoiis  ettaeki  on  Lonbbonrg,  Carfllon,  and  Fort  Dnqneane. 
— OayCuie  of  LooMoiif,  after  a  memoimlile  dege,  andlnvadon  of  the  Idand  ol  BL  John 
(Friaee  £dward'a);  the  fktoie  ravage  the  eetUementB  of  Gaaptf  and  Iftont-Lonfe.— Deftn- 
eire  meaenrei  in  Canada.^Genoral  Aberoromliy  adTanoee,  with  16,000  men,  on  Caillkm, 
daftnded  bjaeareeiy  S,600  IVeneh.~BAnLS  of  Caullok,  Ibaglit  Jvify  6:  deftat  and 
pfeelpHate  retaeat  of  Aberoronby.— Odlonel  Biadoteet  oeptazeeand  deetroye  Fort  Wmt^ 
tonao.— General  Forbee  advanoes  against  Fort  Dnqneene.— Deftat  of  M^r  Grant— The 
Fteneh  hvm  Fort  lAiqiieane  and  retreati — ViolHltiides  of  the  ivar  in  dMferent  parti  of  tli9 
world.— Minietorial  ohanges  in  Franee.—Diuidenoei  between  Monteatan  and  the  goveeaor. 
—The  French  minirtry  takes  Bigot  to  task.— Intrignes  for  superseding  M.  de  Vandrenll^-^ 
The  ministry  aecept the  self-proposed  recall  ofMontoalm ;  the  king  opposeeit— OondUatofy 
diipatehwi  sent  to  the  rJral  chlel>>  with  knightly  oi^rs,  Ite.,  Ibr  them,  and  promotieiwof 
tbeir  subalterns  {  but  accompanied  by  no  soldierB  or  other  substantial  sueoors.— Deftcttoa 
of  the  French  Indians,  who  at  Baston  adopt  the  Brttidi  8lde.~Biltish  decide  to  adraiioe 
npon  Qusbee,  with  three  aanleB,  to  rendesrova  nader  Us  wallBi^Ainiount  of  fanwIlaB 
Ibroe  in  hand  to  leriat  this  triple  InTaalon. 

The  peraerering  eSbrts  of  Great  Britain  to  appropriate  Canada,  so  often 
defeated,  made  it  probable  that  she  wonld  now  try,  onoe  fiir  all,  to  gain 
her  ends;  and,  atthe  same  time,  wipe  out  her  past  disgraces,  by  omshing, 
at  one  blow,  the  small  opposing  force  likely  to  be  ranged  against  her 
oyerwheiming  armed  hosts.  France,  hopeless  probably  of  finally  preserv* 
ing  her  finest  dependency,  made  almost  no  farther  attempt  to  retain  it 
by  force  of  arms ;  still  its  nadve  defenders,  all  but  abandoned  by  th^ 
mother  country,  none  the  less  girded  up  their  loins  to  ftce  the  storm  of 
invasion  about  to  assail  them.  *'  We  shall  fight,"  wrote  Montcalm  to  the 
minister;  "  and  we  shall  bury  ourselves,  if  need  be,  under  the  ruins  of 
the  colony."  Others  said,  ''  All  our  most  alert  and  valid  males  must 
march  and  fight;  let  the  civic  officers,  the  priests,  the  women,  with 
persons  of  tender  or  adVlanoed  age,  do  the  small  labor — the  wives  of  all 
functionaries,  civil  and  military,  setting  an  example  to  the  rest"  Such 
was  the  stem  resolution  formed,,  by  evezy  dass  alike,  to  defend  their 
oommon  country  to  the  last. 

The  British,  on  their  part,  with  forces  Ailly  capable  of  much  sub-divi- 
don,  determined  to  attack,  concurrently,  Louisbouig,  Oarillon  and  Fort 
Duquesne.  The  capture  of  Montreal  was  to  be  the  appendix  to  that  of 
Oarillon.  A  krge  fleet  and  14,000  of  a  land  force  were  assigned  to 
assault  the  first-named  place;  from  16  to  18  thousand  men  were  ordered 
to  invade  Oanada  by  way  of  Lake  George ;  and  9,000  others  maiehed 
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into  the  Ohio  oountrj  to  expel  the  French  thence.  Only  an  imperfect 
notion  was  fonned,  in  Qaeheo,  of  the  nnmben  which  were  about  to 
conjoin  in  a  leagner  of  that  city;  but  the  temporary  safety  of  both 
capital  and  colony  were  entirely  due  to  the  coming  victory  of  Oarillon, 
where,  as  at  Cresay,  the  victors  repulsed  an  army  five  times  more  nume- 
rous than  their  own. 

During  spring  this  year,  the  French  troops,  after  some  delay  from 
want  of  provisions,  marched  to  resume  their  positions  on  the  ftontiers, 
with  orders  to  throw  out  parties  to  harass  the  enemy,  cause  him  to  divide 
his  forces,  and  ascertain  his  hostile  designs.  Near  Carillon  3,000  of  our 
soldiers  rendesvoused';  and  as  many  a^umed  positions  on  the  banks  of 
Lake  Ontario  and  at  Niagara.  These  measures  taken,  the  soldiery  stood 
to  their  arms ;  while  the  ooloni8t&  scattered  in  the  furrows  of  their  ploughed 
fields  the  few  handfuls  of  seed-corn  they  had  been  able  to  redeem  from 
the  reserved  stores  which  gaunt  famine  had  broken  into  and  nearly 
devoured. 

Simultaneously,  the  British  broke  bounds;  and  it  was  upon  Louisbourg 
that  their  first  bk>ws  fell.  Admiral  Boscawen  sailed  thither  from  Halifax, 
(N.  S.)  May  28,  vnth  24  ships  of  the  line,  18  frigates,  and  ma  y  trans- 
{>ort8,  having  troops  on  board  and  a  large  siege  train.  June  2,  the 
expedition  reached  L6uisbourg,  Here  were,  in  garrison,  2,100  regulars 
and  600  militiamen ;  with  5  men  of  war  and  5  frigates,  moored  in  the 
harbor,  to  aid  in  defending  the  place  against  a  combined  force  of  30,000 
British  soldiers  and  sailors.  M.  Drucourt,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
Comte  de  Raymond  as  governor,  resolved  to  make  a  stout  defence,  and 
not  give  in,  even  should  no  relief  come,  so  long  as  the  works  were  at  all 
tenable  by  the  small  number  of  their  defenders. 

The  fortifications,  indeed,  had  become  everywhere  ruinous,  for  want  of 
reparation.  The  rev^tements  *  and  most  of  the  curtains  f  had  entirely 
crumbled  away,  and  there  was  but  one  casemate  X  &nd  a.  magazine  that 
were  bomb-proof.  The  chief  strength  of  the  place  lay  in  the  difficulty  of 
an  enemy's  disembarking  to  attack  it,  and  in  the  facility  with  which  the 
harbor  entry  could  be  barred  against  him.  What  remained  undilapidated 
of  the  original  works  of  defence,  being  formed  of  friable  stone,  as  above 
noted,  joined  with  bad  mortar  too,  the  probability  was,  that  it  could  not 
long  withstand  the  shock  of  heavy  projectiles;  the  governor,  consequently, 

*  Linings  of  stone,  brick,  kc. 
t  Walls  between  bastions. 

t  A  subterranean  chamber  with  a  vaulted  roof,  used  as  a  gnard-hoase  to 
'  defend  the  curtains,  fosses,  Ac.—-!'. 
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able  by  the  gairifion's  fire,  began  to  play  on  the  town.  The  cannonadef 
on  both  parts,  was  hea^y;  but  the  French  were  obliged  to  bring  die 
men-of-war  600  yards  nearer  to  the  town,  to  escape  the  enemy's  shot ; 
which  began  to  tell,  also,  upon  the  town-wall  facing  the  Pharo.  Three 
new  batteries  were  erected,  in  saccession ;  and  a  monnd,  450  yards  long, 
was  raised  by  the  enemy,  to  facilitate  their  approaches,  upon  another 
site  which  commanded  the  place.  Jnne  29,  the  besieged,  fearing  lest 
the  British  fleet- should  enter  the  harbor,  sank  four  yessels  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  its  entry«  July  1,  two  more  were  sunk,  in  the  same  view,  their 
masts  standing  above  water.  The  fire  from  all  the  ramparts,  meantime, 
was  constant,  and  several  sorties  were  made.  The  governor's  wife, 
Madame  de  Drucourt,  immortalized  herself  by  her  heroism  during  the 
siege.  To  encourage  the  soldiers,  she  often  passed  and  re-passed  along 
the  ramparts  amid  the  cannonading,  fired  several  great  guns  herself, 
rewarding  the  most  alert  artillerymen.  She  also  dressed  the  hurts  of  the 
wounded,  kept  up  their  courage  by  her  kind  words,  and,  in  short,  endeared 
herself  to  the  men  no  less  by  a  masculine  courage  than  by  ezereiaing  the 
gentler  virtues  more  becoming  her  sex. 

Meanwhile,  the  walls  ceased  not  to  crumble  everywhere  under  the 
enemy's  projectiles :  yet,  determined  as  was  the  attack,  no  less  persistent 
was  the  spirit  of  defence.  The  breaches  made  in  the  works  were  con- 
stantly repaired,  as  fiir  as  possible.  July  21,  a  shell  set  fire  to  a  French 
74-gun  ship  in  the  harbor ;  its  powder-magazine  blew  up,  and  the  fire 
spread  to  two  more  vessels,  which  also  were  consumed.  Only  two  French 
men-of-war  remained  afloat ;  and  to  save  these,  it  was  needful  to  steer 
them  clear,  not  only  of  the  enemy's  cannon-range,  but  that  of  the  burn- 
ing ships;  for  the  guns  of  the  latter,  being  shotted,  were  going  off  at 
every  instant.  Present  salvage,  however,  proved  to  be  no  final  gain, 
but  the  contrary ;  for,  ere  the  siege  ended,  they  were  captured  by  the 
enemy,  who  entered  the  harbor  during  a  dark  night,  out  out  one,  and 
burnt  the  other. 

This  last  blow  determined  the  French  to  give  in.  It  showed  that  the 
port  was  quite  assailable  and  all  but  defenceless  seaward ;  while  it  was  a 
scene  of  wreck  within.  The  land  works,  also,  were  become  untenable, 
for  every  battery  on  the  ramparts  was  disorganized;  scarcely  a  dozen 
cannon  remained  undismounted,  and  many  practicable  breaches  existed 
in  the  line  of  defence,  which  the  weakened  garrison  could  not  now  repair,^ 
a  third  of  its  numbers  being  killed  or  wounded.  As,  from  hour  to  hour, 
a  general  assault  was  apprehended  by  the  townspeople,  they  adjured  the 
governor  to  capitulate.     He  reluctantly  yielded,  and  had  to  accept  the 
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terms  granted  by  the  foe,  July  26,  1758.  Thus  did  Louisbourg,  or 
rather  its  ruins,  "with  the  whole  island  of  Cape  Breton,  pass  into  British 
hands :  the  surrender  of  the  isle  of  St.  Jean  (Prince  Edward's)  being 
also  promised  by  the  governor.  He  and  his  garrison,  reduced  to  500 
soldiers  and  sailors,  remained  prisoners  of  war  ]  while  the  townspeople,  it 
was  ruled,  were  to  be  transported  bodily  to  France. 

This  conquest,  which  cost  the  besi^rs  only  400  men,  killed  and 
wounded  together,  greatly  rejoiced  Oreat  Britain  and  her  American 
<x)lonies.  Trophies  of  the  victory  gained  were  sent  to  London,  and  paraded 
from  Kensington  palace  to  St  Paul's  cathedral ;  and  thanksgivings  were 
celebrated  in  all  the  churches,  with  the  greater  ostentation  as  an  offset 
was  needful  to  make  the  people  forget  the  discomfiture  of  Carillon,  the 
unwelcome  news  of  which  had  only  then  reached  Britain.  Tet,  after 
all,  Louisbourg  was  but  a  paltry  fastness.* 

After  this  exploit,  the  British  fleet  set  out  to  take  possession  of  isle 
St  Jean,  and  to  destroy  the  settlements  of  Gasp^  and  Mont-Louis, 
established  in  the  Laurentian  gulf  by  the  Acadians  and  poor  fishermen, 
all  of  whom  the  enemy  bore  away.  The  expedition  afterwards  made  an 
attempt  on  Miramichi,  and  finally  retired  about  mid-October.*  Simulta- 
neously, others  of  the  British  erected  petty  forts,  as  if  to  secure  a 
foothold  on  the  northern  margin  of  the  bay  of  Fundy.  The  fall  of 
Louisbourg  and  the  loss  of  Cape  Breton  left  Canada  without  a  seaward 
defence,  and  cleared  a  free  passage  to  Quebec  for  the  enemy  to  enter 
in  at 

While  General  Amherst  and  Admiral  Boscawen  were  gathering  laurels 
in  Cape  Breton,  and  on  the  adjoining  seaboard,  General  Abercromby, 
ensconced  at  the  end  of  Lake  Geoi^,  was  chewing,  in  silence  and  inac- 
tivity, the  bitter  cud  of  shame  for  the  stinging  defeat  he  had  experienced 
just  before. 

This  general  had  reserved  for  himself  the  command  of  the  troops 
which  were  to  act  in  the  Champlain  lake  region,  theirs  being  the  chief 
operation  in  the  tripartite  campaign,  as  planned  at  head-quarten.  His 
army  was  composed  of  7,000  r^ulars  and  9,000  provincials,  besides 


*  "  Louisboiirg  is  a  little  place,  and  has  bat  one  casemate  in  it,  hardlj  big 
«noagh  to  hold  the  women.  Our  artillerj  made  havoc  among  them  (the  garri- 
son) and  soon  opened  the  rampart :  in  two  days  more,  we  shoald  certainly  hare 
carried  it.  If  this  force  had  been  properly  managed,  there  was  an  end  of  the 
French  colony  in  North  America  in  one  campaign  ;  for  we  have,  exclusive  of 
seamen  and  mariners,  near  forty  thousand  men  in  arms.''— Z€/fer  from  General 
Wolfe^  to  his  uncle  Major  Wolfe,  dated  21th  ofjyly^  1758. 
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from  400  to  500  sayages,  led  by  Colonel  Johnson;  the  ooHeeliTe  fbree 
heing  cantoned  near  Lake  G^rge.  When  all  was  ready  for  an  advanee 
towards  Montreal,  the  road  to  which  Abercromby  undertook  to  dear  of 
every  obstacle  set  in  his  way,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  force  the 
French  defensive  line.  M.  de  Yandremil  doubted  not  that  Carilloii 
(Ticonderoga)  would  be  attacked,  after  (General  Amherst  departed  for 
Lonisbourg ;  but,  9»  he  had  as  yet  reoeived  no  provisions  from  France, 
ke  thought  the  best  means  of  defending  the  central  fixniti^  would  be  to 
BM^e  a  diversion.  Therefore  it  was  that  he  persisted  in  a  plan  he  had 
formed,  to  throw  a  strong  corps  on  the  southern  lake-board  of  Ontario, 
force  the  Iroquois  to  renounce  the  BritiBh  alliance,  prevent  a  refeundati<» 
ef  Oswego,  make  an  irruption  on  Schenectady,  and  constrain  the  enemy 
to  quite  abandon  the  C^iamplain  r^on.  Such  a  demonstration,  both  in 
its  political  and  military  complexion,  was  of  a  y&j  ticklish  character : 
still  L^vis,  with  800  regulars  and  2,200  Canadians  and  western  savage 
prepared  to  realise  it;  but,  just  as  he  was  about  to  proceed,  word  came 
from  M.  de  Bourlamaque,  commandant  on  the  Ghamidain  frontw,  that 
Abercromby,  then  at  Fort  Edward,  was  about  to  come  down  upon  him 
with  a  large  army.  The  ori^nal  order  to  Be  L^vis  was  now  counter- 
manded ;  and  General  Montcalm,  after  some  wrangling  with  Yaudreuil 
regarding  his  instructions,  set  out  from  Montreal,  June  24,  with  M.  de 
Pontleroy,  chief  engineer,  to  take  diarge  of  the  troops  at  Carillon,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  30th.  He  there  found  3,000  men  assembled.  Mont- 
calm seemed  surprised  on  finding  that  the  British  were  already  in  act  of 
descending  Lake  Qeorge :  although,  ever  since  sprii^time,  he  had  himself 
directed  [Vaudreuil's  ?]  attention  to  .Fort  Edward,  and  pressed  [him?] 
to  send  troops  to  Bourlamaque  in  any  event  He  now,  without  delay, 
sent  word  of  what  was  passing  to  the  governor-general,  who  hastened  the 
march  of  the  troops,  already  then  on  their  way  for  his  relief,  under  De 
L^vis :  whose  corps  was  composed  of  400  r^ulars,  1,600  Canadians,  and 
a  fow  savages.  The  militias,  too,  were  ordered  to  come  up  as  soon  as 
possible;  but  only  a  few  readied  the  scene  of  aoticn,  even  by  forced 
marches,  till  the  pressing  need  for  them  no  longer  existed. 

July  1,  Montealm  made  a  movement  in  advance,  eckeUning  his  troops 
flfom  Fort  Carillon  to  the  foot  of  Lake  Qecxrge,  to  curb  the  en^ny,  and 
obstruct  their  landing. 

July  5,  the  British  embarked,  at  the  lake  head,  in  900  barges  and  130 
bateaux,  while  on  numerous  rafts  oannnon  were  mounted,  constituting  so 
many  floating-batteries.  '^  The  sky  was  serene,^'  says  Mr.  Dwight,  *'  and 
the  weather  superb :  our  flotilla  sped  its  way  in  measured  time,  in  aooord 
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Witb  inspiring  martial  muBic.  The  standards'  folds  floated  gaily  in  the 
sunshine;  and  joyous  anticipations  of  a  ooming  triumph  beamed  in 
tfVefy  eye.  The  firmament  above,  the  earth  below,  and  all  things  around 
HB^  formed  together  a  glorious  spectacle.  The  san,  since  his  course  in 
the  heavens  began,  rarely  ever  lighted  up  a  scene  of  greater  beauty  or 
grandeur." 

The  British  van,  6000  strong,  led  by  Lord  Howe,  reached  the  lake 
fiiot,  early  on  the  6th,  and  Gamp  Brtdd.  As  it  approached,  Bourla* 
aiaque  feU  back  on  La  Chute,  where  Montcalm  was  posted ;  after  wait- 
ii^,  but  in  vain,  the  return  of  M.  de  Tr^p^^,  whom  he  had  sent  on  a 
reeonnoissanoe,  to  Mont  Pel^e,  with  300  men.  The  latter,  at  sight  of 
the  enemy,  went  to  rejoin  Bourlamaque,  but  lost  his  way  in  the  woods ; 
thereby,  through  the  delay  ensuing,  just  as  he  reached  the  spot  whence  he 
had  set  out  his  corps  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  two-thirds  of 
tlie  men  were  killed,  or  drowned  in  attempted  flight.  The  rest  who 
fenned  his  rear  guard  and  had  taken  another  route,  arrived  safely  at  La 
Chute,  whither  Tr^p^z^  and  another  officer  were  borne  mortally  wound- 
ed. It  was  also  in  this  fortuitous  skirmish  that  Lord  Howe  lost  lus  life. 
He  was  a  young  man,  but  an  officer  of  much  promise,  whose  death  was 
greatly  mourned  over  by  his  compatriots. 

The  amount  of  the  enemy's  force,  and  his  intents,  were  now  alike  dis- 
darnible.  Montcahn  broke  up  his  camp  at  La  Chute ;  while,  supported 
by  the  colonial  regulars  and  400  to  500  Canadians,  just  come  up,  he  de* 
filed  towards  the  he%hts  of  Carillon,  where  he  proposed  to  do  battle  ; 
for  it  had  been  determined  that,  whatever  might  be  the  disparity  in  the 
numbers  of  the  two  armies,  the  entry  to  Canada  should  not  be  given  up 
trithout  a  struggle.  Montcalm  at  first  elected  to  make  his  stand  at  Fort 
St.  Frederic  (Crown-Point) ;  but  M.  de  Lotbini^re,  who  knew  the  coun- 
try well,  counselled  him  to  prefer  the  heights  of  Carillon ;  the  enemy,. 
he  said,  could  not  pass  that  way,  if  it  were  judiciously  occupied ;  and  it 
l^uld  be  easy  to  strengthen  the  pass  by  entrenching,  under  the  cannon- 
(HT 1^  fert ;  whereas,  he  observed,  the  works  needful  to  cover  St.  Frederie 
IfOuld  itike  two  months  to  execute ;  not  to  mention  that,  Carillon  once- 
cleared,  the  enemy  could  safely  descend  Lake  Champlain,  leaving  the 
former  stronghold  unassailed,  in  his  rear.  Montcalm,  feeling  the  cc^ency^ 
(Kf  this  reasoning,  halted  the  troops  as  soon  as  they  reached  Carillon  in 
their  retrograde  march ;  then  he  gave  them  orders  to  take  up  a  position 
in  advance  of  the  fort,  and  there  entrench  themselves,  as  proposed. 

The  heights  of  Carillon  are  situated  within  a  triangle  formed  by  ih<y 
ffischarge  of  ihe  superfluous  waters  of  Lake  George,  named  La  Chute  river,. 
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and  Lake  Champlaiii,  into  which  they  here  flow.  Some  blnfb,  which  aie 
not  lof%j,  and  riae  higheet  at  the  summit  of  the  triangle,  terminate,  by  an 
easy  slope,  towards  the  lake ;  but  present  a  steep  frontage  to  the  riTer, 
the  latter  having  a  strand  alongside  it  abont  50  yards  broad.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  triangle,  on  the  edge  of  the  frontage  aforesaid,  was  a 
smaU  redoubt,  the  fire  from  which  radiated  on  the  river  and  lake ;  infi- 
lading,  too,  the  sloping  ground  along  the  course  of  the  stream.  This  re- 
doubt was  connected,  by  a  parapet,  with  Fort  Oarillon  (the  ruins  of  which 
may  still  be  seen).  The  fort,  which  could  contain  300  to  400  men^  lay  in 
the  lap  of  the  triangle,  and  commanded  the  centre  and  right  side  of  the 
plateau,  as  well  as  the  plain  below,  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Chan^lain 
and  the  river  St.  Frederic.  The  enemy  in  our  front  bivouacked  during 
the  night  of  July  6-7.  The  glare  of  their  numerous  fires  indicated  that 
they  were  in  great  number  near  the  portage.  The  French  entrench- 
ments, of  zigzag  outline,  were  begun  in  the  evening  of  the  6th,  and  car- 
ried on  most  actively  on  the  7th.  They  began  at  the  fort,  fi^owed 
for  some  length  the  crest  of  the  heights,  in  the  direction  of  La  Chute 
river,  'and  then  turned  to  the  right,  in  order  to  traverse  the  triangle  at 
its  base,  following  the  sinuosities  of  a  gorge,  of  little  depth,  running 
across  the  plateau ;  and,  finally,  descended  to  the  hollow  which  extends  * 
to  the  lake.  The  lines  of  entrenchment  might  have  about  600  yards  of 
development,  and  a  height  of  five  feet:  they  were  formed  of  felled 
trees,  placed  each  on  others ;  and  all  disposed  in  such  sort,  that  the  larger 
branches,  stripped  of  their  leaves  and  pointed,  turned  outwards  and 
formed  a  rude  kind  of  cbevaux-de-frise.  Each  battalion,  as  it  arrived, 
first  taking  the  place  it  was  to  occupy  in  action,  constructed  its  parts  of 
the  defences  intended  to  cover  all.  Every  man  .worked  with  ardor  at  his 
separate  task.  The  Canadians,  who  did  not  obtain  hatchets  till  noon  on 
the  6th,  began  their  assigned  portion  of  the  abattis,  in  the  hollow  towards 
Lake  Champlain,  and  finished  it  just  as  the  advancing  British  cam^  into 
view.  As  the  intermediate  country  between  the  troops  and  the  enemy 
was  thickly  wooded,  Montcalm  had  caused  the  nearer  parts  of  it  to  be 
cleared,  so  that  the  latter  should  be  the  sooner  seen,  and  have  no  covert 
when  within  gun-range. 

Meanwhile,  Abercromby  was  completing  the  disembarkation  of  his 
army.  Some  prisoners  he  took  misinformed  him  that  the  French  had 
entrenched  themselves  merely  to  gain  time,  expecting  the  arrival  of  3000 
additional  men,  under  De  L^vis,  said  to  be  on  the  way.  The  wily 
Abercromby  determined  to  fall  on  at  once,  before  the  (imaginary)  succor 
•could  come  up.    An  engineer,  sent  by  Abercromby  to  reconnoitre,  re- 
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tnrned  and  reported  that  the  Frenoh  works  were  incomplete ;  npon  whioh^ 
he  (boldly)  pnt  his  army  in  motion.  The  vanguard,  led  by  Colonel 
Bradstreet,  did  not  halt  till  it  came  within  a  short  mile  of  the  Freneh 
entrenchments,  late  on  7th  July.  Here  the  enemy's  advanced  corps 
passed  the  night;  the  line  of  adversaries  on  each  side  of  the  narrow  inter- 
Bpaoe  making  ready  for  next  day's  action. 

The  British  army,  deducting  a  few  hundred  men  left  at  La 
Chute  (probably  for  guarding  the  boats  at  the  foot  of  the  lake), 
consisted  of  15,000  prime  soldiers,  under  experienced  officers — all  iull 
of  confidence  in  their  superior  numbers  proving  irresistible;  while 
the  French  forces  were  only  3,600  strong,  including  450  Canadians 
and  marines;  there  bein^  no^ armed  savages  present.  Montcalm  put  fort 
Carillon  in  charge  of  300  men ;  the  rest  lined  the  entrenchments,  three 
men  deep.  Order  was  given  to  each  battalion  to  keep  in  reserve  a  grena- 
dier company  and  a  piquet  of  soldiers,  to  take  post  behind,  and  repair, 
on  occasion,  to  any  overpressed  part  of  the  line.  De  L^vis,  who  arrived 
just  that  morning  (the  8th,)  commanded  the  right  wing;  under  him  were 
the  Canadians  and  their  chief,  M.  de  Raymond ;  Bourlamaque  command- 
ed the  \e&  wing,  Montcalm  the  centre.  Such  was  the  French  order  of 
battle.  ^ 

About  half-past  12  noon,  the  outposts  re-entered  the  abattis,  after  skir- 
mishing with  those  of  the  British.  A  cannon-shot,  fired  from  the  fort, 
gave  the  signal  to  the  men  within  to  stand  to  their  arms,  and  be  ready  to 
open  fire. 

Abercromby  divided  his  army  into  four  columns,  the  heads  of  which 
were  ordered  to  attack  simultaneously.  The  grenadier  companies,  posted 
in  front  of  all,  had  directions  to  force  the  entrenchments  at  the  bayonets' 
point,  but  not  to  fire  till  they  had  fairly  cleared  the  barricade.  At  the 
same  tune,  an  alloted  number  of  gun-barges  were  to  fall  down  La  Chute 
river,  and  menace  the  French  right  flank.  By  one  o'clock  P.  M.  the 
British  columns  were  moving  onward ;  they  were  intermingled  with  light 
troops  and  savages.  The  latter,  as  they  advanced  under  tree-covert,  kept 
up  a  galling  fire  on  the  French.  The  enemy's  four  columns,  leaving  the 
undeared  woods  behind,  descended  into  the  gorge  in  front  of  our  entrench- 
ments, advancing  upon  thentwith  great  boldness  and  in  admirable  order: 
two  of  the  four  columns  being  directed  against  the  French  left  wing, 
one  against  the  centre,  and  the  fourth  against  the  right,  following  the 
sinuosities  in  the  slope  of  the  hollow  where  the  Canadians  were  posted. 
The  firing  was  commenced  by  the  marksmen  of  the  column  opposed 
to  the  French  right  wing,  and  extended  gradually  from  that  point  to 
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the  Frenoli  left,  the  colTimii  facing  which,  compofled  of  higfalandera  and 
grenadiers,  tried  to  penetrate  the  barrier  on  M.  de  L^tis'  side.  That 
officer,  discerning  the  danger,  ordered  the  Canadians  to  make  a  sofrtie 
and  assail  the  flank  of  this  column.  The  manoenyre  succeeded ;  for  the 
Canadians'  fire,  and  that  of  the  two  battalions  on  the  sloping  ground  or 
hillock,  forced  this  column  to  incline  towards  the  next,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  cross  flanking-fire.  The  four  columns,  obliged  to  converge  a  little  in 
advancing,  either  to  protect  their  flanks  or  the  better  to  attain  select 
points  of  attack,  became  massed  in  debouching  near  the  heights.  At 
that  instant,  30  barges  appeared  on  La  Chute,  sent  to  inquiet  the  French 
flank.  A  few  shots  from  the  fort,  which  sank  two  of  them,  and  an 
ftssault  upon  the  others,  from  the  banks,  by  a  few  men,  caused  their  crews 
to  retreat. 

Montcalm  had  given  an  order  that  the  enemies  should  be  allowed  to 
come  unresisted  within  20  paces  of  the  entrenchments,  and  it  was  punc- 
tually obeyed.  Arrived  at  the  marked  line,  the  musketry  which  assailed 
their  compact  masses  told  so  promptly  and  terribly,  that  they  were  finit 
staggered,  and  then  fell  into  disorder.  Forced  to  fall  back  an  instant, 
the  broken  forward  ranks  were  re-formed,  and  returned  to  the  attack ; 
but  forgetting  their  consign  (not  to  fire,  themselves,  till  they  had  sur- 
mounted the  barricade  with  fixed  bayonets),  they  began  to  exchange  shots 
at  a  great  disadvantage,  with  the  ensconced  French.  The  firing  on  both 
sides,  along  the  whole  line,  became  very  hot,  and  was  long  continued : 
but,  after  the  greatest  efforts,  the  surviving  assailants  were  obliged  to  give 
Way  a  second  time,  leaving  the  ground  behind  them  strewed  with  dead. 
Once  again,  however,  they  rallied  at  a  little  distance,  re-formed  theit 
columns,  and  after  a  few  moments'  halt,  threw  themselves  anew  upon  the 
entrenchments,  despite  the  hottest  opposing  fire  imaginable. 

Our  generalissimo  exposed  himself  as  much  as  the  meanest  of  his  sol- 
diers. From  his  station  in  the  centre,  he  hastened  towards  every  point 
trhere  there  was  most  danger,  giving  orders  and  bringing  up  snoeor. 
Finally,  the  British,  after  unexampled  efforts,  were  again  repulsed. 

Astonished  more  than  ever  at  so  obstinate  a  resistance,  Abercromby, 
Who  thought  nothing  would  withstand  his  foroes,  could  not  yet  believe 
that  they  would  ultimately  fail  before  enemidb  so  much  inferior  in  num- 
bers ;  he  thought,  that,  let  his  adversaries'  courage  be  ever  so  great,  they 
would  at  last  renounce  a  contest  which,  the  more  violent  and  prolonged 
it  weiiB,  would  end  all  tiie  more  fatally  for  them.  He  resolved,  therefime^ 
to  continue  his  assaults  with  added  energy  till  he  should  achieve  a  triumph. 
Acoordkgly,  between  1  and  6  o'clock  p.  M.  (four  houn  1)  he  ordexed  vf 
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his  troops  six  times,  to  be  as  often  driTen  back,  each  snooeeding  time 
with  increasing  loss.  The  fire  kept  up  against  them  by  the  French  was 
so  hot  and  close,  that  part  of  the  fragile  ramparts  which  protected  the 
iMsailed  ignited  more  than  once. 

The  enemies'  columns,  not  succeeding  in  their  first  attacks  made  simnl- 
taneously  but  independently  against  the  whole  French  line,  now  conjoined 
liieir  strengths,  and  in  a  solid  body  tried  to  force,  sometimes  the  centre 
of  the  French,  at  other  times  their  right,  and  again  their  left  wing — all 
in  Tain.  Bat  it  was  the  right  of  the  French  works  that  was  longest  and 
most  obstinately  assailed;  in  that  quarter,  the  combat  was  most  sangui- 
nary. The  British  grenadiers  and  highlanders  there  persevered  in  the 
attack  for  three  hours,  without  flinching  or  breaking  rank.  The  high- 
landers  above  all,  under  Lord  John  Murray,  covered  themselves  with 
glory.  They  formed  the  head  of  the  troops  confronting  the  Canadians, 
their  light  and  picturesque  costume  distinguishing  them  from  all  other 
soldiers  amid  the  flames  and  smoke.  This  corps  lost  the  half  of  its  men, 
and  25  of  its  officers  were  killed  or  severely  wounded.*  At  length  this 
mode  of  attack  failed,  as  the  preceding  had  done,  owing  to  the  cool  intre- 
pidity of  our  troops ;  who,  as  they  fought,  shouted  Vive  le  roi !  and 
cried  ''Our  general  for  ever!"  During  the  different  charges  of  the 
enemy,  the  Canadians  made  several  sorties,  turned  their  flanks,  and  took 
a  number  of  them  prisoner. 

At  half-past  five,  Abercromby,  losing  hopes  of  success  for  a.  moment, 
withdrew  his  columns  into  the  woods  beyond,  to  allow  the  men  to  recover 
their  breath;  yet  he  resolved  to  make  one  last  attempt  before  quite 
giving  up  his  enterprise.  An  hour  having  elapsed,  his  army  returned  to 
the  charge,  and  with  its  massed  strength  once  again  assaulted  the  whole 
French  line.  This  final  attack  failed  even  as  the  others.  Thus  fisdrly 
baffled,  the  British  had  perforce  to  retreat,  leaving  the  French  masters  of 
the  field ;  the  rear  of  the  former  being  protected  by  a  swarm  of  riflemen 
who  skirmished  with  the  Canadians  sent  in  pursuit  till  night-fall. 

By  this  time,  the  French  were  exhausted  with  fatigue,  but  intoxicated 
with  joy.  General  Montcalm,  accompanied  by  chevalier  de  L^vis  and 
ihe  staff-officers,  passed  along  the  ranks  and  thanked  the  victors,  in  the 
king's  name,  for  their  good  conduct  during  this  glorious  day,  one  of  the 
most  memorable  in  the  annals  of  French  valor.  Scarcely  believing,  however, 
that  the  present  retreat  of  the  British  army  would  be  definitive,  and  fully 

*  Scarcely  any  of  the  woanded  highlanders  ever  recovered,  even  thoBe  sent 
home  aa  invalids;  their  sores  cankered,  owing  to  the  broken  glass,  ragged  bits 
of  metal,  &c.,  used  by  the  Canadians,  instead  of  shot."— 3. 
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ezpeeting  that  Uiey  woald  renew  the  comhat  next  day,  iBsaed  orders  to 
prepare  for  their  reception  as  before.  The  troops  therefore  had  to  pan 
the  night  in  their  position ;  they  cleaned  their  arms,  and  when  day-l^it 
dawned  next  morning,  set  to  work  to  complete  and  add  to  the  entrench- 
ment ;  constmcting  two  batteries,  one  to  the  right  with  four  cannon 
monnted,  and  another  on  the  left  with  six.  After  a  panse  of  some  boms 
and  no  enemy  appearing,  Montcalm  sent  out  some  detachments  to  recon- 
noitre, one  of  which,  pushing  on  beyond  La  Chute,  destroyed  an  in- 
trenchment  which  the  British  had  formed  there,  but  abandoned.  Next 
day  (July  10),  De  L^yis  adyanced  to  the  foot  of  Lake  George  with  bis 
grenadiers,  volunteers,  and  Canadians ;  and  there  found  many  evidences 
of  the  precipitation  of  Abercromby 's  retreat.  During  the  night  following 
the  battle,  he  continued  his  retreat,  without  stopping,  to  the  lake ;  and  this 
retrograde  movement  must  have  become  a  veritable  flight.  His  soldiers 
left  by  the  way  their  field  implements  portions  of  the  baggage,  and  many 
wounded  men  (who  were  all  picked  up  by  De  L^vis) ;  their  general 
having  re-embarked  his  remaining  troops  by  the  first  morning  light,  after 
throwing  all  his  provisions,  &c.,  into  the  lake. 

Such*  was  the  battle  of  Carillon,  wherein  3,600.  men  struggled  suooeas- 
fuUy,  for  six  hours,  against  15,000  picked  soldiers.  The  victory  gained 
on  this  memorable  day  (July  8,  1757)  greatly  raised  the  reputation  of 
Montcalm,  whom  good  fortune  attended  ever  since  he  came  to  America, 
making  him  the  idol  of  the  soldiers.  In  his  army  but  377  men  were 
killed  or  wounded,  including  38  officers.  Amongst  those  hurt  was  M.  de 
Bourlamaque,  who  was  severely  wounded  in  the  shoulder ;  M.  de  Bougain- 
ville, who  had  just  been  promoted  to  the  grade  of  assbtant  quarter-master, 
was  wounded  likewise.  De  Levis'  clothes  and  hat  were  ball-pierced  in 
several  places.  The  British  owned  to  a  loss  of  2,000  killed  or  wounded, 
including  126  officers ;  but  the  contemporary  French  accounts  estimated 
the  British  loss  at  from  four  to  five  thousand. 

"Montcalm,''  said  M.  Dussieux,  "stopped  invasion  by  his  brilliant 
victory  of  Carillon ;  certes,  that  was  a  deed  to  be  proud  of  But  Mont- 
calm spoke  modestly  of  what  he  had  done :  '  The  only  credit  I  can  lay 
claim  to,'  wrote  he  next  day  to  M.  de  Yaudreuil,  '  is  the  glory  accruing 
to  me  of  commanding  troops  so  valorous.  ..The  success  of  the  affair  is  due 
to  the  incredible  bravery  manifested  both  by  officers  and  soldiers.' " 

"  During  the  evening  of  the  batUe-day,  the  fortunate  and  illustriouB 
general  wrote,  upon  the  battle-field  itself,  this  simple  and  touching  letter 
to  his  friend  M.  de  Doreil :  '  The  army,  the  too  small  army  of  the  king, 
has  just  beaten  his  enemies.  What  a  day  for  the  honor  of  France !  Had 
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■I  bad  two  hnndlred  savages  to  serve  for  the  van  of  a  detachment  of  a 
thousand  chosen  troops,  led  by  Be  L^is,  not  many  of  the  fleeing  enemies 
would  have  escaped.  Ah  I  such  troops  as  Oars,  my  dear  Doreil — I  never 
saw  their  match." 

Aberoromby  made  his  way  to  the  head  of  Lake  Gkorge  in  hot  haste. 

Arrived  there,  he  entrenched  himself  in  the  camp  which  he  occupied 

before  his  short  campaign ;  ordering  General  Amherst,  from  Louisboui^, 

to  join  him  without  delay.     The  latter,  who  re-landed  at  Boston,  Sept.  13, 

took  the  road  fbr  Albany  with  4,500  men.     But  the  season  was  then  too 

£ar  advanced  to  make  any  new  attempt  for  the  current  year — ^supposing 

always  that  Abercromby  had  inclinations  that  way ;  and  renewed  invasion 

of  Canada  had  to  be  adjourned  till  a  more  propitious  time.     Furthermore, 

the  Carillon  pass  would  have  been  more  hard  to  force  on  a  second 

attempt  than  at  the  fii*st ;  because  the  entrenchments  there,  which  were 

then  barricaded  with  felled  trees,  now  consisted'  of  r^;ular  embankments 

flanked  by  redoubts  armed  with  artillery.    Bands  of  Canadians,  and 

savages,  also  scoured  the  country  far  and  near,  and  held  in  check  the 

whole  British  army.     They  attacked  its  detachments  even  under  the 

walls  of  Fort  Edward ;  near  to  which,  M.  de  St.  Luc  captured  a  convoy 

of  150  waggons. 

Nevertheless,  the  great  numerical  superiority  of  our  enemies  made  their 
losses  of  men  little  felt,  for  the  recruits  th^y  constantly  received  more 
than  compensated  such  deductions ;  whereas  the  very  successes  of  the 
French  diminished  the  chances  of  their  ultimately  prevailing  in  so  un- 
equal a  struggle  as  they  had  to  maintain. 

Abercromby,  having  learned  that  his  descent  on  Carillon  was  the  cause 
why  De  L^vis  had  been  called  away  from  fort  Frontenac  (Kingston),  and 
that  the  place  was  nearly  abandoned,  sent  Colonel  Bradstreet,  with  3,000 
men,  bearing  11  guns  and  mortars,  to  surprise  that  important  post,  which 
was  the  entrep6t  of  the  French  marine  on  Lake  Ontario.  That  officer 
reached  his  destination  Aug.  25,  having  left  the  British  camp  secretly, 
and  descended  the  Oswego  river  to  the  lake.  The  fort  contained  only 
70  men,  but  their  commander,  M.  de  Noyau,  did  not  surrender  it  till  the 
enemies'  bombs  made  it  untenable.  The  victors  captured  many  cannon, 
quantities  of  small  arms,  loads  of  provisions,  and  nine  newly  armed  barks, 
— ^part  of  the  trophies  brought  from  Oswego.  After  loading  his  barges 
to  the  water's  edge,  Bradstreet  released  his  prisoners  on  parole,  burnt  the 
fort,  also  seven  of  the  barks,  and  returned  to  his  own  country ;  where, 
soon  afterwards,  he  re-established  fort  Bull. 
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This  expedition  did  honor  to  the  Amerioan  oolonel,  and  fiir  a  m(n&e&t 
inqnieted  the  colonial  authoritied,  for  it  aeemed  to  put  in  peril  our  sope* 
riority  in  the  lake  country,  as  that  partly  depended  on  the  flotilla,  laid 
up  in  ordinary  at  Frontenao.  The  mastery  of  Lake  Ontario  appeared  to 
be  80  important,  that  M.  de  Yaudreuil)  on  learning  that  Bradstreet  had 
made  his  desoent  at  Frontenac,  caused  the  call  to  arms  to  be  beat,  and 
ordered  the  town-major  of  Montreal,  M.  Duplessis,  to  gather  all  the  saTages 
he  could,  and  recall  1,500  Canadians  from  field  labor ;  then  to  lead  than 
forward,  by  forced  marches,  to  relieve  the  garrison  of  Frontenac.  That 
officer,  however,  upon  reaching  Fort  Presentation  (Ogdensburgh),  wtf 
informed  that  Frontenac  was  already  taken  ]  upon  which  he  halted,  and 
waited  the  arrival  of  further  orders.  He  was  then  directed  to  detach  600 
of  his  men  for  Niagara,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  post  there.  M.  de 
Vaudreuil  also  sent  for  General  Montcalm  to  Montreal,  to  deliberate  upon 
what  was  to  be  done,  now  that  Louisbouig  had  fallen  and  Frontenac  was 
ruined.  It  was  resolved  by  the  two  chiefs  that  the  latter  should  be 
refounded ;  and  that  Niagara  should  be  re^taken  were  it  to  fidl  into  the 
enemy's  hands  temporarily,  as  was  then  feared,  being  but  weakly  gam« 
Boned  f  while  Osw^o  was  to  be  attacked,  if  the  British  thought  fit  to 
re-fortify  that  place.  De  L^vis  was  named  commandant  of  the  great  lake 
frontier ;  and  M.  de  Pontleroy,  chief  engineer,  appointed  to  restore  the 
defensive  works  of  Frontenac ;  but  this  labor  was  not  to  be  performed  till 
the  year  following,  the  season  being  too  fiur  spent 

If  their  superiority  in  numbers  assured  to  the  British  the  advantagei 
of  a  campaign  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  same  cause  produced  a 
like  result  in  the  Ohio  valley,  where  the  successes  of  the  French  were  in* 
sufficient  to  compensate  their  numerical  weakness.  General  Forbes  direct- 
ed the  enemy's  operations  on  this  frontier.  His  army,  composed  of  regu* 
lar  troops,  under  Colonel  Bouquet;  and  of  miUtiamen,  under  Colonel  Wash* 
ington,  assembled  6,000  strong  at  Baystown,  30  leagues  from  fort  Du* 
quesne,  which  they  were  to  attack.  An  unpleasant  recoUecUon  of  Brad« 
dock's  defeat  induced  the  enemy  to  approach  that  fort  by  a  new  route 
across  the  highlands.  In  mid^eptember,  the  British  troops  were  still  at 
Loyal-Hanning,  where  they  raised  a  fort,  45  miles  distant  firom  the 
French  post.  Before  setting  out  himself,  Forbes  sent  a  detachment, 
1  000  strong,  under  Msgor  Grant,  to  reconnoitre ;  and  this  corps  reached 
undiscovered  a  spot  within  a  short  mile  of  Fort  Duquesne.  Grant's 
intent  was  to  attack,  during  the  night,  those  savages  who  usually 
camped  round  the  place  ]  but  the  fires  lighted  before  their  huts,  the  com* 
mon  indicators  of  their  presence,  had  been  let  bum  out  before  he  arrived^ 
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and  Le  was  obliged,  before  doing  any  thing  farther,  to  retire  at  break  of 
day  to  the  crest  of  a  neighboring  hill,  where  his  presence  surprised  the 
French.  M.  de  Ligneris,  successor  of  M.  Dumas,  at  once  assembled  700  to 
800  men,  who,  led  by  M.  Aubry,  ascending  to  the  position  of  the  British 
attacked  and  drove  them  into  the  pkin.  The  savages,  who  had  retired 
beyond  the  river,  so  as  jiot  to  be  come  on  unawares,  retraced  their  stepsi 
»ndy  seeing  the  enemies^  repulse,  joined  the  Canadians.  The  British, 
attacked  again,  were  completely  routed  and  dispersed;  they  lost  300 
men,  killed  or  wounded,  and  more  than  100  were  taken  prisoner,  includ* 
ing  20  officers  and  Grant  himself.  Those  who  fled  rejoined  Forbes  at 
Loyal-HanYiing,  whence  he  had  not  stirred«  It  was  now  November,  and 
the  season's  snows  began  to  fail ;  it  was  therefore  decided,  in  a  council  of 
war,  that  further  aggressive  operations  should  be  postponed  till  next  year  j 
but,  before  a  retrograde  movement  was  made  by  the  British,  some  prison«- 
ers  they  took  unfortunately  disclosed  the  weak  condition  of  the  French. 
The  aUied  savages  had  left  for  their  own  villages,  and  the  auxiliary  corps 
from  Detroit  and  the  Illinois,  sent  in  aid,  through  a  misunderstanding 
that  the  enemies  were  already  on  their  homeward  route,  had  retired ;  in 
fine,  scarcely  500  men  were  then  in  garrison  at  Fort  Duquesne.  Forbes 
now  changed  his  mind :  leaving  behind  him  his  tents  and  heaviest  bag* 
gage,  he  advanced,  by  forced  marches,  towards  the  place  with  all  hia 
troops  and  light  artiUery.  M.  de  Ligneris,  not  able  to  face  so  superior  a 
force,  and  hopeless  of  succor,  embarked  his  artillery  in  bateaux,  burnt  the 
fort,  and  retired  with  his  men  to  Fort  Machault,  near  Lake  £rie.  Forbes 
took  possession  of  the  relinquished  ruins  of  a  place,  which  had  been  such 
an  eyesore  to  t^  British.  The  latter,  willing  to  compliment  their  great 
minister,  gave  ^e  name  of  Pittsbui^  to  the  heap  of  ashes  found  in  a 
locality,  now  the  site  of  a  rich  and  flourishing  city. 

Everywhere  the  season  for  repose  was  come,  and  the  forces  of  the  belli- 
gerents, on  all  the  frontiers,  entered  into  cantonments.  Upon  Lake  Oeorge^ 
the  British  armies,  after  receiving  reinforcements  which  mutual  inaction 
rendered  useless,  took  up  their  winter-quarters  j  that  of  Abercromby, 
before  retiring,  burnt  the  defensive  erections  and  obliterated  the  trenches 
formed  at  the  head  of  Lake  George. 

The  balance  of  material  advantage  in  the  campaign  of  1758,  the  fifth 
nnce  hostilities  began,  inclined  to  the  British  side  in  America :  for  they 
became  masters,  in  autumn,  of  Louisbourg  and  Isle  St«  Jean ;  they  burnt 
the  Gasp^  settlements,  and  gained  a  foothold  on  the  north  coast  of  Fundy 
Bay ;  they  razed  Fort  Frontenac  and  forced  the  French  to  leave  that 
place,  as  well  as  Fort  Duquesne :  but,  so  far  as  military  glory  was  con* 
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oerne4,  the  Frencli  rose  superior.  Eyefywhere  they  had  to  oontend  against 
fiur  greater  numbers  than  their  own ;  at  Louisboui^,  disparity  was  as  1  to 
4 ;  at  Carillon  nearly  1  to  5 1  Never  did  our  race  fight  with  more  devo^ 
tedness  oi^  greater  intrepidity.  If  its  dhiefe  committed  some  faults,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  those  faults  caused  the  evil  consummation  becoming 
ineyitable,  the  responsibility  of  which  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  thei^ 
sybaritic  sovereign.  Canada,  left  a  prey  to  famine  and  the  sword,  could 
Hot  for  ever  maintain  a  contest  against  a  maritime  Power,  mistress  of  those 
seas  across  which  new  armies  were  ever  passing  to  reinfotte  Canada's 
enemies,  far  too  powerful  before. 

In  other  regions  of  the  globe,  France's  fortunes  were  better  that  year. 
In  the  East,  her  fleets  captured  Gondelour,  and  burnt  there  ten  British 
frigates ;  they  also  took  fort  David  and  Bivicot^  on  the  Coromandel  coast. 
After  a  check  at  Raga,  the  French  conquered  the  naboby  of  Arcate.  In 
Europe,  France  achieved  successes  and  sustained  some  reverses ;  upon 
the  whole,  her  position  there  was  made  no  worse.  A  few  victories  coun- 
terbalanced some  defeats  in  Germany ;  and  the  duke  d' Aiguillon  annihi' 
htted  at  St.  Cast  the  rear-guard  of  a  British  force,  which  for  some  time 
menaced  the  French  coasts.  So  many  efforts,  however,  to  sustain  a  war 
over  land  and  sea  in  every  part  of  the  world,  ended  by  emptying  the  royal 
treasury.  Pitt,  awaro  of  this,  strove  with  redoubled  energy  to  destroy  or 
paralyse  the  forces  of  France  in  the  New  World. 

Financial  embarrassments,  added  to  gloomy  prospects,  now  caused  a 
new  change  in  the  French  ministry.  "  For  some  time  before,''  says  M. 
Gu^rin,  ^^  successive  ministers  flitted  across  the  political  scene  like  so 
many  shadows ;  this  was  true  of  the  marine  as  of  all  otl|^  departments, 
under  the  semblance  of  a  government  which  France  possessed  during  that 
sad  epoch  of  our  history.  Hardly  had  a  newly  inducted  state  functionary 
b^un  to  acquire  the  routine  duties  of  his  place,  than  he  was  forced  to 
renounce  it  before  effecting  any  thing.  Only  a  month  after  P^raine 
de  Mauras  succeeded  to  Machault  in  the  bureau  of  marine  and  colonies, 
he  had  to  make  way  for  De  Massiae,  who  in  turn,  after  a  few  weeks'  pos- 
session, was  displaced  in  favour  of  Nicolas-Ren^  Berryer,  a  personage  not 
less  hurtful  than  J^rdme  Pontchartrain  had  been  before.  Berryer  had 
been  lieutenant  of  police  ]  and,  as  such,  a  chief  purveyor  of  lodgers  for  tiie 
Bastille,  in  which  capacity  he  earned  the  favour  of  Pompadour :  among 
the  Paris  commonalty,  atrocious  acts  were  laid  to  his  charge,  and  he  ran 
some  risk  of  falling  a  victim  to  the  popular  fury  therefor.  To  this  con- 
temned, detested,  and  above  all  incompetent  man,  did  the  ruling  demirep 
consign  the  department  of  marine  j  now  had  our  British  enemies  tried 
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tiheir  atmost  to  deal  a  brain-blow  to  French  intereete,  tbeyoould  nothaye 
suooeeded  better  than  did  the  court  favorite  by  this  odioos  appointment.'* 
Marshal  de  Belle-Isle  succeeded  M.  de  Paulmy  as  war  minister ;  and  the 
Buke  de  Ghoiseul  replaced  Cardinal  de  Bemis,  as  minister  of  foreign 
affurs.  These  changes  foreshadowed  an  ascendency  for  the  war  party  at 
court.  Still,  military  interest  fared  no  better  for  the  change ;  and  disas- 
ters to  the  French  arms  continued  increasingly,  as  we  shall  haye  too  much 
occasion  to  see.  To  Canada  the  new  ministry  was  even  less  favorable 
than  the  old ;  none  of  its  members  took  thought  for  the  necessities  of  the 
colony,  or  cared  to  stir  up  others  to  send  out  the  succors  which  had  been 
80  urgently  solicited. 

Meanwhile  the  paucity  of  soldiers  and  scarcity  of  victuals  in  the 
colony,  became  increasing  as  well  as  abiding  evils.  A  portion  of  the 
cultivators  having  been  diverted  from  their  proper  work  in  compliance 
with  the  exigencies  of  war,  many  farms  lay  fallow;  consequently,  supple- 
mentary supplies  of  food  were  needfuL  Large  imports  had  taken  place 
in  previous  years,  larger  were  wanted  now.  On  the  other  hand,  hostili- 
ties, hotly  maintained  on  the  ocean,  made  transmission  by  sea  hazardous, 
and  imports  uncertain ;  thence  it  became  indispensable  to  order  matters 
80,  that  the  greatest  number  of  rural  laborers,  which  could  by  any  possibi- 
lity be  spared  at  interval^,  should  have  allowance  to  quit  the  army,  during 
seed-time  and  harvest :  thus  war  and  agriculture  became  each  other's 
1>ane,  and  both  were  now  advancing  on  the  road  to  ruin. 

As  early  as  the  month  of  October^  the  governor-general  and  intendant 
wrote  to  the^minister,  to  inform  him  that  the  British  meant  to  beside 
Quebec  in  the  ensuing  year  with  large  forces ;  adding,  that  if  Canada 
received  no  succor,  attacked  as  it  would  be  on  all  sides,  its  people  must 
needs  succumb;  that  there  were  only  10,000  disposable  men  in  arms  to 
confront  hosts  of  foes,  as  4,000  troops  (all  there  were  besides)  were  want- 
ed for  transports,  the  garrisoning  of  Niagara,  Frontenac,  Pr^ntation,  &c. 
"  We  cannot  count  for  much  the  inhabitants,"  it  was  observed :  '^  they  are 
wearied  out  by  continual  marchings ;  yet  it  is  to  them  we  trust,  as  scouts 
for  the  army.*  Their  lands  are  but  half  cultivated  ;*their  dwellings  are 
falling  to  ruin ;  they  are  ever  campaigning  far  away  from  wives  and 
children,  who  mostly  have  not  bread  to  eat There  wiU  be  no  till- 
age this  year,  for  want  of  husbandmen."  It  was  stated  also  by  the 
authorities,  that  a  distribution  to  the  poorer  classes,  of  bullock  or  horse 
flesh,  at  reduced  prices,  would  have  to  take  place.  And,  going  into  details,  as 

*  '<  Ce  Bont  eux  qui  font  Us  dicouvertes  pour  Vcarmie :"  the  above  is  a  tnie  if  free 
interpretation  of  the  foregoing  words,  if  we  mistake  not.»-B. 

KK 
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to  the  amoiint  of  food  considered  to  be  indiBpenflable,  35  ships,  of  300  to 
400  tons  each,  it  was  intimated,  would  be  wanted  to  bear  it  aeross  the 
ooean. 

Ail  the  priyate  corrospondenoe  of  the  time  evidencee  the  trathfolness 
of  the  official  picture  thus  drawn  of  the  colony's  deplorable  state.  The 
breaches  of  trost  and  robberies  habitually  committed  by  the  intendant 
and  his  confederates,  progressed  concurrently  with  the  failing  ability  of 
the  country  to  bear  them.  M.  de  Bougainyille  repaired  to  Paris,  in  view  of 
urging  upon^the  court  the  necessity  there  was  for  making  an  eflfort  to  ayert 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  colony,  become  imminent ;  and  M.  de  Doreil,  who 
was  to  follow,  was  directed  to  sustain  Bougainyille's  representations. 
Pressing  as  these  were,  they  fell  dead-born  from  the  remonstrants'  lips. 

In  their  impotence  to  succor  the  noble  dependency  of  France  she  was 
about  to  lose,  the  king's  ministers,  as  if  to  justify  themselyes,  took  to 
addressing  reproaches  to  the  intendant,  regarding  the  ezcessiye  expendi- 
ture of  the  Canadian  goyemment.  For  some  months,  they  had  been 
adyertised  of  what  was  going  on ;  for,  as  early  as  August  preceding,  M. 
Doreil,  emboldened  by  Montcalm,  who  honored  him  with  his  friendship, 
thus  wrote  the  minister  respecting  a  peccant  ^nctionary  in  the  commis- 
Bariat :  '*  P^n  has  made  so  rapid  a  fortune  (in  eight  years),  that  he  is 

reputed  to  haye  netted  two  millions Canada  is  Britain's  own, 

next  year We  are  here  like  men  moribund,  whose  last  agony  is 

near,  although  warded  off  for  a  short  while  by  medibal  means." 

^*  Ton  may  look  upon  him  (P^n)  as  one  of  the  primal  originators  of  the 
mal-administration  and  approaching  loss  of  this  unfortunate  country. 
I  told  you  just  now,  that  he  is  two  millions  in  pocket;  could  we  trust  to 
public  report,  the  sum  that  he  has'  netted  is  nearer  to  four  than  two " 

A  communication  written  in  cipher,  dated  December,  1758,  transmit- 
ted to  Paris,  informed  its  recipient  that  all  financial  matters  were  in 
Bigot's  hands ;  that  he  was  uncontrolled  in  their  management,  acted 
under  no  direction,  and  was  subject  to  no  superyision ;  further,  that 
while  his  only  care  was  to  enrich  himself,  he  played  the  part  of  an  official 
despot.  Partly  to  sdfie  animadyersion,  partly  from  weakness,  it  was 
added,  he  allowed  his  accomplices  to  share  in  the  public  spoils.  Among 
the  most  important  of  the  latter,  was  one  not  named,  but  plainly  indioar 
ted  as  ^'  the  minister's  right  band :  "  this  was  M.  da  la  Porte,  a  court 
functionary  at  Versailles. 

Bigot  really  monopolized  the  whole  trade  of  the  colony,  inner  and  outer, 
by  the  help  of  P^n,  Le  Mercier,  and  others,  who  furnished  proyisions, 
implements,  fuel^  eyerything  the  goyemment  had  need  of ;  and  the  party 
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habitually  diverted  tlie  means  of  transport,  provided  for  public  use,  to 
private  purposes.  "  Bigot/'  we  read  in  one  letter, "  ordered  from  France 
ail  that  Canada  was  likely  to  want,  not  for  account  of  the  king,  but  to  be 
entered  in  name  of  the  '  great  society ;'  which  association  sold  stores  for 
state  use  at  whatever  price  the  directors  chose  to  put  upan  them/'  Bigot 
was  also  accused  of  falsifying  the  public  accounts  in  his  own  peculiar  way, 
changing  the  titles  of  items  of  outlay,  enhancing  the  amounts  of  articles 
delivered,  &c.  At  length,  Montcalm  decided  to  indite  (April  12,  1759) 
oertain  incriminating  facts  which  he  had  previously  declared  (Nov.  4, 
1757)  "  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  write."  In  a  long  ciphered 
despatch,  addressed  to  marshal  de  Belle-Isle,  then  war  minister,  he  began 
by  imparting  his  own  inquietudes  r^arding  the  destiny  of  Canada; 
repeating  that  food  and  money  were  both  wanting  to  the  colony,  and  that 
the  spuit  of  its  people  was  depressed.  "  I  have  no  faith  whatever,"  added  he, 
^'  either  in  M.  de  Yaudreuil  or  M.  Bigot.  The  former  is  not  fit  to  plan 
a  military  enterprise ;  he  has  no  activity ;  he  gives  hij9  confidence  to  pre- 
tenders. Aa  for  Bigot,  his  only  aim  is  to  enrich  himself,  his  adherents 
and  toadies ...Greediness  has  infected  every  one — officers,  store- 
keepers, clerks — those  who  intermediate  with  the  Ohio  posts,  and  the 

savage  tribes  in  the  west,  &c and  all  realise  astonishing  fortunes ; 

one  officer,  who  entered  as  a  private  soldier  20  years  ago,  has  netted 

700,000  livres False  accounts  are  exposed  to  no  test;  if  the 

savages  had  but  a  quarter  of  what  is  charged  to  the  king  on  their  account, 
he  might  have  every  nation  of  them  at  his  command,  even  those  now  in 

British  pay All  this  corruptness  exerts  a  malign  influence  on 

the  conduct  of  the  war.  M.  de  Yaudreuil,  for  whom  one  man  is  as  good 
as  another,  would  as  lief  entrust  a  great  military  operation  to  his  brother,^ 

or  to  any  other  colonial  officer,  as  to  M.  de  L^vis The  choice  is 

sure  to  fall  on  some  one  who  has  a  finger  in  the  family  pie :  accordingly, 
M.  Bourlamaque  was  not  put  in  command  at  fort  Duquesne,  ucmt  M. 
Senezergues,  as  I  proposed.  Had  either  been  sent,  the  king  would  have 
been  all  the  better  served.  But  what  abuses  may  not  be  expected  to  arise 
out  of  such  a  system  I  under  which  the  smallest  cadet,  with  a  sergeant 
and  one  cannoneer,  manning  some  petty  outpost,  shall  return  from  it  with 
certificates  for  20,000  or  30,000  livres,  as  vouchers  for  the  (pretended) 

value  of  articles  furnished  to  the  savages It  would  seem,  really, 

that  every  one  is  in  hot  haste  to  realize  a  fortune  before  the  colony 
is  quite  lost  to  France :  several  perhaps  wish  for  the  ruin  to  be  total,  so 
that  all  recorded'  evidences  of  their  speculations  may  be  covered  by  its 
wrecks.''     Becurring  to  the  facts  notified  in  the  anonymous  letter  of 
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Deoembto,  Hontoalm  mroie  ooBceniiiig  tlie  fiu  trade/ on  m«ichaBdisefor 
BATages'  use,  tmnsports,  &o.,  ex.  y, :  '*  Immense  forestallingB  are  gob^ 
on  of  all  fxnrts  of  ardelee,  whioh  are  refold  at  150  per  cent,  advanee  of 

priees,  for  the  benefit  of  Bigol  and  his  adherents I  haive  often  spoken, 

in  respeotfnl  term%  about  their  prodigal  ezpenditore,  to  Jfiessrs.  de  Yaa- 
drenil  and  Bigot,  but  eaeh  throws  the  blame  of  it  on  the  other." 

In  a  letter  written  the  same  day  (April  12,  1759)  to  M.  leNormaad, 
intendant  for  the  oolonies,  Montcalm  sigmaUsed  the  huge  frands  of  the 
colonial  en^neers  charged  with  the  direction  of  military  works ;  their 
dishonest  contracts  were  also  attested  and  denouneed  by  M.  de  Pon^ 
roy,  royal  engineer,  whose  own  hands  were  nnsoiled.  A  chief  peculator 
in  this  department  was  Le  Mereier,  a  creature  of  Yaudreuil  and  Bigot; 
the  king  he  grossly  defirauded  in  all  purchases  made  of  ordnance  equip- 
ments, such  as  portaUe  fi»g^,  ammunition  and  baggage  carts,  oiege  imple- 
ments, &c. 

M.  de  Yaudieuil,  an  honest  but  weak  man,  had  been  eniHroled,  se- 
duced, and  mystified  by  Bigot  and  Go.  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  entirely 
at  their  disposal ;  his  ^oble  subjection  to  them  embroijin^him  with  Mont- 
calm, L^vis,  BougaiuYille,  Doreil,  Pontleroy — in  fine,  with  every  honest 
man  who  could  and  would  haye  set  him  right  So  hoodwinked  was  he 
content  to  be,  that,  in  a  letter  to  the  minister  of  marine,  dated  Oct.  15, 
1759,  he  formally  defended  the  system  of  the  intendant  I  and  en  the 
strength  of  the  certificate  of  good  conduct  thus  ngned  in  faTor  of  Bigpt, 
that  worthy  continued  his  depiedatioDS,  wiihout  feigning  any  further 
sense  of  shame.* 

All  these  complaints,  all  those  accusations,  disquieted  the  ministeis, 

irithout  stimulating  them  to  remedy  the  abuses  denounced,  or  to  supply 

needful  succors  to  prpsecute  the  existing  war.    But  it  was  thought  decent 

to  say  something,  at  least.    Berryer,  therefore,  wrote  to  the  intendant 

(Jan.  19, 1759),  that  the  exorbitant  wealth  of  his  (Bigot's)  subalterns, 

exposed  their  superior's  administration  of  the  colonial  finances  to  labor 

under  general  suspicion.     In  a  letter,  dated  Aug.  29,  the  same  minister 

being  preyiously  advised  that  the  colonial  drafts  for  the  current  year  had 

risen  from  31  to  33  millions,  testified  still  greater  discontent,  reproaching 

Bigot  fer  outlays  sometimee  made  without  royal  sanction,  often  without 

•any  necessity,  and  always  without  any  regard  to  economy.    Thus  did  he 

terminate  his  strictures  on  this  occasion :  '^  Tou  are  directly  accused  of 

hampering  the  free  provisioning  of  the  colony ;  for  your  commissary- 

^  - —  " 

*  The  above  details  are  borrowed  from  the  admirable  work  of  M.  Dussxiijx, 
intituled,  Canada  tout  la  Domination  Frangaige, 
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genial  bays  up  all  oommodities,  and  sells  them  again  at  bis  own  price. 
'Soo  haye  yonrself)  sir|  boi:^t  at  second  and  third  hand,  what  jon  ought 
to.  hftye  obtained  at  once^  for  tiie  king's  servioe,  at  a  cheaper  rate ;  yon 
have  enndied  persons,  your  connexions,  whose  interest  you  alone  studied , 
in  ypur  purchases,  or  in  other  ways;  you  live  in  splendor,  and  indulge ^ 

in  high  gambling,*  in  a  time  of  general  privation I  desire  you  to 

reftdct  seriously  on  the  manner  in  which  you.  have  till  now  performed  the 
adminiatrative  dutiee  which  were  laid  upon  you.  It  is  of  more  conse- 
qpenoe  to  you  that  this  be  done,  than  perhaps  you  are  aware  of." 

Tiaa  despatch,  which  menaced  to  lay  bare  the  secret  doings  of  the 
intendant,  seemed  to  affect  him  little,  but  in  reality  he  fdt  self-humiliated 
and. apprehensive  of  consequences;  for  he  was  now  made  sensible  that 
be  was  a  fallen  man  in  the  estimation  of  his  patrons  at  court.  A.  second 
dfii^tch  re-produced  the  forcing  reproaches;  with  superadded  threats, 
of  a  more  pointed  and  explicit  character  than  those  indicated,  by  the  first. 

Misfortunes. and  obstadies  sour  men's  tempers,  and  end  by  engendering 
evil  passions  in  the  noblest  hearts.  Discords  between  De  Vaudreuil  and 
Montcalm,  assumed,  a,  graver,  character  than  ever  before,  after  the  battle 
o£  Carillon. 

The  latter,,  and.  his  partisans,  accused  the  fonner  of  having  exposed 
the  army  to  the  risk  of  utter  destruction,  by  dispersing  it  about  lake 
Ontario  and  at  the  firat-of  lake  Qeorge,  by  not  calling  the  Canadians  and 
armed  savages  to  be  ready  to  act  at  every  point  liable  to  be  endangered. 
Afl^r  the  battle  of  Carillon,  M)ontcalm  wrote  to  the  minister  that  the 
governor's  acts  had  exposed  him,  without  proper  means  of  defence,  to 
the  enemy's  blows;,  but  since  victory  had  repaired  this  fault,  there  was 
no  more  to  be  said  oa  that  head^  He  now  declared,  however,  that  to  the 
iffgulais  was  due  the  whole  credit  of  the  triumph — ^an  ungenerous  obser- 
mdiion^.  which,  seiretf  to  show  the  jealous  animus  which  we  have  adverted 
to  more  than  onoe.  Then,  after  soliciting  the  rewards  merited  by  soldiers 
80  valorousy  he  added:  "  As  for  me,  I  ask  for  no  other  guerdon  than  my 
neall  fkom  the  king^  "Sdij.  health  is  fidling,  my  purse  is  getting  thin ;  by 
the  year's  ^nd  I  shall  owe  10,000  crowns  to  the  colonial  treasurer. 
Worse  tiian  all,  what  between  the  unpleasantness  a^d  contrarieties  I 
hav«  tio  endure,  along  mih  my  impotence  to  do  good  or  to  prevent  evil 
fiont  being  done-^all  things^  in  short,  impel  me  to  supplicate  earnestly 
tftttb  his  Majesty  would  let  me  return  to  France,  for  that  is  the  only  royat 

grace  I  covet.''    M,  Derail,  whQ  chose  to  express  his  friend's  sentiments 

■■  I  III  « I  .  " 

^  Bigot  plajed  to  an  amonnt  sufficient  to  astonish  the  most  hardened  of  our 

present  gamblers.    During  the  camiral  of  17M,  he  lost  over  200,000  liyree. 
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still  more  explicidj,  oritioized  long  before,  as  we  haye  seen,  but  now  with 
greater  asperity,  all  the  acts  of  the  colonial  administration.  After  the 
late  victory,  more  especially,  be  put  no  curb  upon  his  strictures :  "  The 
n^ligence,  the  ignorance,  the  tardiness,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  goyemor, 

haye  well-nigh  caused  the  loss  of  the  colony Inaptitude,  intriguing, 

lying,  and  cupidity  conjoined,  will  doubtless  consummate  its  perdition/' 
And  as  public  report  attributed  to  the  Canadians  .a  great  part  of  the 
successes  obtained  during  the  war,  and  as  the  king  might  oyerrate  their 
devotedness,  from  what  he  had  been  told,  M.  I>oreil  informed  the  minister 
that  Montcalm  assured  him  in  a  confidential  letter,  that  the  Canadians 
and  colonial  r^;ular8  present  at  Carillon  made  but  a  poor  figure ;  whereas 
Montcalm  said  quite  the  contrary  in  his  official  despatch  sent  to  Paris. 
After  sending  several  letters  written  in  the  above  strain,  Doreil,  thinking 
he  had  disposed  the  ministry  for  what  was  coming,  in  the  last  of  them 
(which  was  more  violent  than  all  the  rest)  advised  them  to  supersede 
Vaudreuil,  and  put  Montcalm  in  his  place :  "  Whether  the  war  continue 
or  not,"  urged  he,  "  if  Canada  is  to  be  retained  by  France,  and  Ob  govern- 
ment based  on  a  solid  foundation,  let  his  Majesty  confide  the  direction  of 
it  to  the  general.  He  possesses  political  science,  no  less  than  military 
merit.  Fitted  to  give  counsel  as  well  as  to  carry  it  out,  he  is  indefati- 
gable, a  lover  of  justice,  scrupulously  disinterested,  perspicacious,  active, 
and  has  ever  in  view  public  well-being ;  in  a  word,  he  is  at  once  a  virtnouff 

and  accomplished  man while,  even  were  M.  de  Vaudreuil  his 

equal  in  such  regards,  he  can  never  rid  himself  of  the  original  demerit 
of  being  a  bom  Canadian.'' 

All  those  intrigues,  the  particulars  of  which  were  publicly  whispered, 
at  length  came  to  the  governor's  knowledge.  In  advance  of  the  expected 
change,  the  French  officers  and  soldiers  began  to  carp  at,  and  next  to 
stigmatise  unreservedly,  the  conduct  of  De  Vaudreuil,  attributing  to 
him  all  the  privations  they  endured.  He  thought  it  was  full  time  to 
put  a  term  to  such  a  state  of  things,  which  might  eventuate  badly  for 
every  one;  but,  while  protesting  against  what  was  going  on,  he  laid 
himself  open  to  the  chaige  of  defending  himself  no  less  passionately  than 
others  had  attacked  him.  Thus,  in  a  letter  full  of  recriminations  which 
he  addressed  to  the  ministers,  he  demanded  the  recall  of  Montcalm, 
under  the  pretext  that  the  general  had  not  the  qualities  in  him  needed 
for  directing  a  Canadian  war ;  intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that  much 
gentleness  and  patience  were  indispensable  for  leading  Canadians  and 
savages,  and  he  asserted  that  Montcalm  possessed  neither  of  these  qualities. 
He  wound  up  all  by  indicating  chevalier  de  L^vis  as  a  fit  person  to  suo- 
.ceed  M.  de  Montcalm  as  leader  of  the  troops. 
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Montcalm,  on  his  part,  wrote  to  the  minister,  that  '^  it  was  hard  upon 
bim  to  be  always  exposed  to  the  necessity  of  justifying  himself."  The 
day  afterwards,  he  sent  an  intimation  to  De  Yaadrenil,  that  he  thought 
they  were  both  in  the  wrong,  and  a  change  ought  to  take  place,  in  their 
way  of  dealing  with  each  other.  Montcalm  also  sent  to  him  M.  de 
Bougainville  as  his  intermediator.  A  better  understanding  appeared  to 
follow  between  them,  but,  unfortunately,  lasted  not  long.  Bougainville, 
when  rendering  tin  account  of  his  mission  to  the  minister,  assigned  as 
the  origin  of  the  differences,  various  "  misapprehensionB  in  the  minds  of 
both  chie&,  raised  by  subalterns  interested  in  creating  mutual  distrust ;" 
adding,  that  "  intriguers  who  had  perhaps  a  pecuniary  interest  to  serve, 
and  had  reasons  arising  out  of  their  peculations  to  discredit  the  severe 
judgment  of  their  conduct  by  a  scrutinizing  and  honest  reporter,  would 
doubtless  endeavor  to  embroil  the  dissentient  parties  more  yet.'' 

These  unfortunate  differences  the  ministers  knew  not  how  to  deal  with ; 
a  note,  however,  was  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  the  council  of  state,  to 
recall  Montcalm,  in  obedience  to  his  own  expressed  wish,  but  with  the 
title  of  lieutenant-general ;  De  L^vis  to  be  his  successor,  with  the  grade 
of  major-general.  The  king,  on  due  reflection  made,  did  not  approve  of 
this  arrangement,  and  the  matter  remained  in  abeyance.  It  was  thought 
dangerous,  perhaps,  on  the  one  hand,  to  recall  a  successful  and  popular 
general ;  and  on  the  other,  hazardous  to  supersede  a  viceroy  who  had 
obtained  from  the  Canadians  such  sacrifices  of  their  means  and  lives 
without  a  murmur,  as  only  the  most  devoted  subjects  would  submit  to. 
The  system  of  having  two  chief  functionaries  in  one  colony,  almost  equal 
in  power,  was  faulty  in  itself.  It  would  have  been  better,  at  th^  outset, 
to  have  nominated  a  governor-general  capable  of  ruling  the  state  as  well 
as  leading  the  army;  instead  of  which,  the  minister  had  written  to 
Montcalm,  on  his  appointment,  that  he  was  to  be  subordinate  in  all 
things  to  M.  de  Yaudreuil :  while,  in  addressing  the  latter,  he  wrote  that 
M.  de  Montcalm  was  to  command  the  land  forces,  but  that  he  was  to  do 
so  under  his  (Yaudreuil's)  orders,  to  which  he  was  to  conform  in  every 
way. 

At  length,  conciliatory  missives  were  drawn  up  for  the  two  chiefe,  one 
addressed  to  Montcalm,  the  other  to  Yaudreuil,  by  the  ministry  in  the 
king's  name,  strongly  recommending  union  and  concord  between  them. 
In  spring,  M.  de  Bougainville  arrived  in  Quebec,  his  hands  fM  of  recom- 
penses. Yaudreuil  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis ; 
for  M.  de  Montcalm  th^  was  promotion  to  a  lieutenant-generalship,  for 
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M.  de  L^YiB  the  grade  of  migor-general.*  Bourlamaque  sni  Sennecer- 
gues  were  appointed  brigadiers.  Bougainville  was  made  a  colonel,  and  a 
knight  of  St.  Louis;  Dumas,  aid-major  general,^  and  inspector  of  ifie 
oolonul  «gulan..  Ba^  of  honor  «>d  promotioi  were  also,  a^rfed  to; 
several  officers  of  inferior  note  to  the  forcing.  These  recompenses,  and 
still  more  the  pressing  instances  of  the  ministers,  brought  the  rival  ehiefe. 
into  closer  personal  connexion,  but  with  feelings  as  much  estranged 
mut9ally  as  ever. 

Meanwhile  the  war  minister  gave  small  hopes  of  any  connderahle 
succor  being  sent;  it  was  therefore  in  vain  that  Montcalm  informed  him — , 
no  unexpected  stroke  of  good  fortune  inteprening,  such  as  a  great  and 
successful  demonstration  by  sea  aeainst  the  British  colonies,  or  some 
enormous  blunder  to  be  committed  bj  the  enemy's  leaders — ^that  Canada, 
would  certainly  be  Qonqnered  in  the  campaign  of  1760,  if  not  in  that  of 
1759;  for  the  Bri^^  he  observed,  had  60,000  men  ready  to  take  the 
field,  whereas  the  French  (in  Canada)  had  but  10^000  or  at  most  11,000.^ 
The  minister  wrote,  in  replj;  that^  reinforcements  must  not  be  expected ; 
i^iding,  that,  "  npt  only  would  additional  troops  be  a  means  of  a^ravating 
the  evils  of  the  dearth  which  has  too  long  afflicted  the  colony ,  but  the  dianoes 
are  great  that,  if  sent  thither,  they  would  be  captured  W  the  Britisd  on 
tjieir  way  to  you ;  and  as  the  king  cannot  pretend  to  send  forces  iii  anj 
Qqual  proportion  to  those  which  the  British  can  oppose  to  ours,  the  only 
result  of  our  increasing  the  latter  would  be,  that  the  cabinet  of  London 
f^ould  augment  theirs  in  an  over-proportion,  so  as  to  maintain  the  supe- 
riority  which  Britain  has  quired  in  that  part  of  your  oonti[Dent."f 
Accordingly,  600  recruits,  two  frigates,  and  12  to  15  merchant'  vBSsels^ 
chiefly  Bigot's,  and  bearing  cargoes  for  him — -these  were  all  the  succors 
irhich  reached  Quebec  before  the  enemy's  fleet  came  up.  Although  thiJs 
virtually  released  the  Canadians  fix>m  the  fealty  they  pwed  to  France,  since 
8)ie  recognized  the  absolute  superiority  of  the  British  in  Aipenca,  not  one 
of  them  yet  spoke  of  surr^der ;  they  hail  still  blood  to  shed  and  sabnfices 
that  they  could  make  for  their  fatherland;  and  if  some  despairing  words' 
did  arise,  they  proceeded  from  the  French  regulars  rather  than  from  the 
Canadian  ranks. 

The  British  Qovemment  well  knew  Canada's  distress,  and  {wepared  to 
profit  by  it.  The  parliament  freely  granted  all  the  supplies  wanted,  ox 
men,  money,  and  ships,  to  ensure  the  realization  of  the  great  enterprise 

*  These  are  the  nearest  English  equivalents  to  nuarichdl  de  camp  and  major'- 
girUral^B. 
t  Letter,  of  date  Feb.  19, 1709. 
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the  ministry  had  nadertaken.    If  Brifish  adtantagds  already  gained  were 
not  brilliant,  they  were  solid  and  important;  the  roads  to  Quebec,  to- 
Niagara,  and  into  western  Canada  lay  open ;  and  the  native  tribes  of  the 
latter  region  were  gained  over.    The  savage  nationis  of  the  west,  foresee- 
inig  the  coming  fall  of  French  domination  in  Amierica,  and  willing  to 
SQCure  favor  in  time,  had  formed  in  October  preceding  an  alliance  at* 
Easton,*  where  attended  Sir  Wm.  Johndon,f  along  with  several  governors 
and  a  number  of  leading  colonials.    Thus  was  breaking  up  daily  that ' 
adniirable  system  of  alliances,  formed  by  Champlain,  and  organized  by' 
Talon  and  Frontenac.     The  Treaty  of  Easton,  says  Smollett,  paved  the ' 
way  for  the  military  operations  projected  against  Canada,  and  e£fected  in 
1Y59. 

The  British  persisted  in  their  plan  for  invading  our  country  simiuHa- 
neously,  at  the  centre  and  by  its  two  longitudinal  extremities,     ifbd' 
iinmensiiy  of  their  forces  always  necesatated  a  subdivision  of  them;  fbr, 
in  a  mass,  its  parts  would  havia  encumbered  each  other,  and  some  become 
tuieless.    Louisbourg  having  falleti,  Quebec  was  the  second  fiistnesd' 
wbich  had  to  be  attacked  by  s6a.    Beneath  th6  wlalls  of  the  capital  the* 
three  invading  armies  were  t6  meet,  and  oVerpoWer  that  last  bulwark  of 
France  by  their  very  weights     General  Amherat,  who  had  been  formally 
thanked  by  parliament,  as  well  as  Admiral  BbscaWen,  for  i^uoing  Louis^' 
bourg,  was  sent  to  supersede  Abercroml^,  the  defeated  of  Carillon.    A" 
corps,  10,000  strong,  was  assigned  to  General  Wolfe,  a  young  officer  ^(r 
nlGKL  gained  distinction  at  Lbmsbourg.    While  he  shoidd  ascend  the  St* 
Lawren6e,  and  invest  Quebec,  12,000  men,  under  Amherst  himself,  was 
to  make  a  renewed  attempt  (the  third)  to  force  a  passage  by  lake  Cham- 
{flain,  descend  the  rivers  Richelieu  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  join  his  forces 
tb  Wolie's  at  Quebec.    Nett,  General  Pridbaulf,  with  a  third  corps,  of 
regulars,  provincials,  and  thousands  of  savages  led  by  Sir  W.  Johnson, 
was  charged  to  take  Fort  Niagara,  descend  lake  Ontario,  &c.,  to^aitb 
Quebec,  capturing  Montreal  by  the  way,  and  equally  join  his  forces  to 
those  which  would  already  have  arrived  at  the  capital  of  Canada.    LasUy, 
a  fourth  but  smaller  corps,  under  Colonel  Stanwix,  was  to  scour  the 
country,  reduce  French  fortlets  wherevef  found,  and  dear  the  lake-board 
of  Ontario  from  every  enemy  to  Britain.     The  collective  forces  of  the 
enemy  which  thus  took  the  field  this  year,  exceeded  30,000  men ;  they 
were  accompanied  by  parks  of  artilleiy,  and  provided  with  all  warlike 

*  Aboat  90  miles  from  Phfladelphia.— £. 

t  A  slight  mistake :  the  worthy  baronet  did  not  attend  on  the  above  occasion. 
—J. 
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TeqaLiite9  for  sieges,  &o.  In  addidon  to  this  land  armament,  there  were 
sent  from  Britain,  to  aid  the  operations  of  her  army,  a  fleet  of  20  ships 
of  the  line,  10  frigates,  and  18  smaller  war  vessels,  under  Admirals 
Saanders,  Durell,  and  Holmes,  with  many  transports  for  conveying 
Wolfe's  division,  from  Louisbonrg  to  Quebec ;  the  whole  expedition  by 
sea,  it  being  arranged,  should  rendecvous  in  the  St.  Lawrende,  and  cover 
the  siege  of  that  city  by  land.  If  we  reckon  the  number  of  sailors  and 
marines  thus  employed  at  18,000,  and  make  an  allowance  for  troops  left 
to  guard  the  British-American  provinces,  it  will  be  found  that  the  estima- 
tion of  the  enemy's  strength,  made  by  Montcalm,  was  not  far  wide  of 
the  mark.  To  conquer  Canada,  the  invaders  were  obliged  to  embody 
three  times  more  men  than  it  contained  soldiers  and  colonists  fit  to  bear 
arms  :*  this  fact  attests  the  fear  which  its  warriors,  so  few  in  number, 
had  inspired  in  their  enemy's  hearts. 

In  view  of  preparing  to  oppose  such  hosts,  an  inquest  was  made  in 
winter  175B-9,  to  ascertain  the  number  of  valid  males  in  the  colony, 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  60 :  when  this  was  found  to  be  rather  more 
than  15,000  in  all.  The  reguUr  force  afoot  scarcely  exceeded  5,000.t 
At  all  times,  it  is  well  known,  the  Canadians  were  trained  to  the  use  of 
arms.  May  20,  the  governor-general  sent  a  circular  to  all  the  captains 
of  militia,  ordering  them  to  have  their  companies  ready  to  take  the  field 
at  the  first  signal,  each  man  provided  with  six  days'  provisions.  In 
April  preceding,  the  people  were  informed  that  the  storm  of  war  was 
about  to  burst,  and  the  bishop  ordained  prayers  to  be  offered  up  in  all 

*  The  Anglo-American  journals  estimated  the  British  land-force  at  60,000 
men.  "  Britain  has  actually  more  troops  afoot  in  this  continent  than  Canada 
numbers  inhabitants,  inelading  men,  women,  and  children.  How  is  it  possible 
to  make  head  against  such  an  armed  maltitude  ?" — Letter  of  M,  Doreil  to  tk* 
minuter, 
t  Qovernment  of  Qaebee^ 

(OflSclal  enameration  returns).  7,511  men  and  youths. 

Three  Rivers 1,313    "  " 

Montreal 6,406    "  " 


Total 15,229    <' 


C( 


The  number  of  regularly  trained  soldiers 

Bight  battalions  of  the  line 3,200  men. 

Two        ditto      of  colonial  regulars 1,600    " 

Recruits  (just  arrived  from  France)^ 600    " 

Total 5,300    « 
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the  cliurohes.  The  parisbioners  went  thither  in  crowds  on  these  oooar 
sions,  in  such  sort  as  they  had  been  nsed  to  when  entering  on  a  cam- 
paign. 

Early  in  spring,  Captain  Pouchot  set  out  for  Niagara  with  300  men^ 
regulars  and  Canadians,  to  repair  and  defend  the  fort  there,  if  attacked ; 
but  were  it  not  so,  he  was  charged  to  succor  the  posts  near  the  Ohio, 
also  to  attack  enemies  in  the  field,  on  tempting  occasions.  Some  war- 
barks  were  built,  during  winter,  at  Fort  Presentation  (Ogdensburgh). 

M.  de  Corbi^re  ascended  beyond,  to  refound  Frontenac,  in  order  to 
resume  the  mastery  of  Lake  Ontario.  Other  craB;  were  built  at  the  foot 
of  Lake  Champlain,  to  protect  the  communicalions  of  Forts  St.  Frederic 
and  Carillon ;  and,  whatever  might  befal  these,  to  defend  Fort  St.  John's 
(on  the  Richelieu).  As  soon  as  the  season  permitted,  about  2,600  men 
took  posts  at  intervals,  on  that  frontier,  from  Chambly  (below  St.  John's) 
to  the  foot  of  Lake  G^rge.  This  force  was  under  the  orders  of  brigadier* 
general  Bourlamaque,  who  was  charged  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
Carillon.  But  the  additional  works  needed  there  were  not  completed 
when  news  brought  by  Colonel  Bougainville  (firom  France),  made  it  prob- 
able that  Quebec  was  about  to  be  assailed.  An  order,  therefore,  was 
sent  to  Bourlamaque,  enjoining  him,  should  the  enemy  come  down  in 
force,  to  destroy  all  the  defences  at  both  the  above  forts,  and  retreat 
to  the  Isle-aux-Noiz  (just  below  the  embouchure  of  Lake  Champlain). 
The  chevalier  de  la  Corne,  charged  to  keep  the  field  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Ontario  with  12,000  men,  was  also,  if  needs  must,  to  retire  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  rapids  below  La  Pr^ntation  and  there  make  a  stand.  These 
precautions  having  been  taken,  the  rest  of  the  troops  were  ordered  to 
remain  in  readiness  in  their  respective  quarters ;  while  the  governor-gene- 
ral, and  Qenerals  Montcalm  and  de  L^vis,  assembled  at  Montreal,  waiting 
the  first  movements  of  the  enemy,  to  ascertain  firom  these,  in  what  direc- 
tion it  "would  be  proper  to  send  the  dispo^ble  forces;  as  the  superiority 
of  the  British  in  numbers  made  them  masters  of  the  situation  for  the 
time. 

Montcalm,  however,  soon  chafed  at  this  state  of  enforced  inaction. 
He  thought,  too,  that  the  dispositions  (by  Yaudreuil)  for  the  defence  of 
Quebec  had  been  tardily  made — ^which  was  true  enough ;  but  France 
ought  to  have  had  the  capital  properly  fortified  long  before.  We  have 
ahready  particularized  what  was  done  in  that  matter.  In  vain  had  M.  Gkdis- 
Bonni^,  as  well  as  so  many  others,  enlarged  upon  the  necessity  of  fortifying 
Quebec.  He  demonstrated,  too,  the  necessity  there  was  for  preserving 
Canada  itself,  in  behoof  of  the  French  royal  navy  and  the  trade  of 
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the  mother  ooofttfy ;  attd  he  olwertred  ihat,  if  the  ookny  ms  tatAj  to 
her,  the  nofmenms  sti^i^KMs  iMxk  brisded  with  ams  along  the  £ne<- 
peaa  finontierB,  ooat  hr  more  to  maintain  in  defensiTe  order.    Yainlj  did« 
he  reason  thoa,  agun  and  again,  with  the  kill's  lAuusten:  a  £rtal  repng- 
nnnoe  erer  prevented  them  fnm  taking  aellon  in  the  ease.    In  1759s, 
it  was  too  Ute  to  repair  the  erfdr.    Oar  ohief  oity's  outer  line  of  dafinoe' 
was  incapable  of  snetaining  a  nege^    Montealm,  after  extending  hia 
obeervation  orer  aB  ita  most  aaaaikUe  parts,  did  not  Tentore  to  deeide^. 
ail  yet,  upon  what  shoold  be  done--mnd  thi9  the  rather  as  the  Britiah 
forces  were  to  adt  simnhaneooaly  at  points  remored  each  from  the  a4hcr : 
he  therefore  stood  ready  till  some  one  af  their  armies  sfaonld  take  the 
ihitiatiTe,  when  he  woold  know  satiBfiMPtimly  how  he  had.  best  oppose 
them  all. 
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umodja  sbeebs  op  sogoQL  .Boogs. 

The  nndenigned  haTing  long  felt  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  hare  a  flBRlES 
OF  BDUCATIONAL  WORKS,  PREPARED  AND  WRITTEN  IN  CANADA,  and 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  Canadian  Education,  begs  to  call  attention  to  the 

.  Text  Books  with  which  he  has  alreadj  commenced  this  series.  These  works 
hare  met  with  a  rery  general  welcome  throughout  the  Prorince;  and  the 

.  Publisher  feels  confident  that  the  eulogiums  bestowed  upon  them  are  fulljrxQerite'di 
as  considerable  talent  and  care  have  been  enlisted  in  their  preparation. 

-  llieftiBflwiag  Text  BqoIv  ham  «lxMdy  been  p«1di4^ 

1.  LOYELL'S  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHT,  with  51  Coloured  Maps,  113  Bean- 

^ul  Engravings  and  a  Table  of  Clocks  of  the  World.    Bj  J.  Gsoeob 
HoDOXNB,  LL.B.,  F.R.G.S. 

[This  Book  is  etpeefally  sdMited  Ibr,  and  worthy  of  tntroduetlOQ  into 

every  GoUMe*  Aoademy^and  Sobool  in  the  BiitiahProyinoee. 

I^^Parenu  should  see  that  it  Is  in  their  children's  hands.] 

2.  NATIONAL  ARITHMETIC,  in  theory  and  PraoUce^  adapted  to  Decimal 

Currency.    By  J.  H.  Samostib,  Esq.,  M.  A. 

3.  KET  to  ditto.    By  the  same. 

4.  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC,  in  Deoimal  Currency.    Br  the  same. 

6.  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  PART  I.,  including  Statics,  Hydrostatics^  &c., 
&c.    By  the  same. 

6.  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  LANGUAGE ;  or,  the  PhUoaophy  of  Gram- 

mar.   By  Tbomab  Jaftiibt  Robibtbon,  Eaqr.,  M.A. 

7.  AN  EAST  MODE  OF  TEACHING  THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  LATIN  GRAM- 

MAR TO  BEGINNERS.    By  the  same. 

8.  CLASSICAL  ENGLISH  SPELLING  BOOK.    By  G.  G.  Yabbt. 

9.  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  MADE  EAST.    By  the  same. 

10.  THE  A-B-C  SIMPLIFIED,  and  Reading  Made  Easy  to  the  capacity  of  Little 

Children.    By  the  same. 

11.  STUDENTS  GUIDE  TO  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  or  the  Way  to  speak  and 

Write  Grammatically.    By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Abmbtbong,  M.A. 

12.  ELEMENTS  OF  ELOCUTION.    By  J.  Babbbb,  M.R.C.S. 

13.  OUTLINES  OF  CHRONOLOGT.        By  Mbs.  Gobdon. 

14.  BRITISH  AMERICAN  READER.    By  J.  D.  Bobthwiok,  Esq. 

The  ToUowiag  are  in  Fitms: 

16.  BLEMENTART  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA.   By  J.  H.  Sangbtbb,  Bsq.,M.  A. 

16.  NATURAL  PHIL080PHT,  PART  II.    By  the  same. 

17.  KET  to  the  Elementary  Arithmetic    By  the  same. 

18.  EAST  LESSONS  IN  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHT.    By  J.  Gboboi  Hodoihs, 

LL.B.,  F.R.G.S. 

19.  BOOKKEEPING  by  Single  and  Double  Entry.    By  Johk  G.  Dinning,  Esq. 

The  fbUowiiigTtoxt  Books,  printed  from  Hew  Stereome  slates  ^iAgpodBindiagt, 

have  also  been  pttbliahed : 

20.  The  FIRST  NATIONAL  BOOK  OF  LESSONS. 

21.  The  SECOND  ditto  ditto 

22.  The  THIRD  ditto  ditto 

23.  The  FOURTH  ditto  ditto 

24.  The  FIFTH  ditto  ditto 

25.  PINNOCK'S  IMPROVED  EDITION  OF  GOLDSMITH'S  HISTORT  OP 

ENGLAJ{D.    By  W.  C.  Taylob,  LL.D.,  T.C.D. 

26.  LENNIE'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

27.  KIRKHAM'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

28.  FRENCH  WITHOUT  A  MASTER. 

29.  FRENCH  GENDERS  taught  in  Six  Fables. 

In  preparation :— A  SCHOOL  HISTORT  OF  CANADA,  AND  OF  THE 
OTHER  BRITISH  PROVINCES,  with  Illustrations.  By  J.  Gbobgi  Hodgins, 
LL.B.,  F.R.G.S. 

Messrs.  R.  k  A.  MILLER,  Montreal  and  Toronto,  are  the  General  Agents 
in  Canada  for  the  sale  of  LoTell's  Series  of  School  Books. 


Extoaete  from  Opuuims  on  Lowell's  General  Qeognfkj' 

I  consider  the  pUn  excellent,  the  mntter  jndicioiulj  selected,  and,  for  a  text- 
book, sarprisingly  full  and  complete.^ — Buhop  of  Torumto. 

I  am  impretsed  with  the  belief  that  it  is  calcalated  to  be  eminentlT-  nsefol  in 
the  schools  of  the  Prorince. — BuKop  of  Quebec. 

C'est  nn  trarail  pr^c^eox  qoi  fera  honneor  4  rotre  presse,  et  rendra  nil  Tiai 
lerrice  A  I'^dacation  primaire  de  nos  eofants. — BUhop  of  Montreal, 

J'ai  pareonra  cet  oarrage  arec  on  T^ritable  int^rdt^  II  remplit  bien  son 
titre.— BisAop  of  Tloa, 

Elle  ma  pam  pleine  de  connaissances  ranges,  int^ressantes,  ettres  ntiles  A  la 
Jeanesse  poor  laqaelle  elle  a  6\A  ftdtt-^Bitkop  of  Ottawa. 

I  hare  carefallj  perused  it,  and  hare  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  a  moet 
nsefal  improvement  on  the  geographies  now  used. — Buhop  of  Ontario, 

I  think  Mr.  Hodgins  will  be  admitted  to  l^are  execated  his  part  with  mneh 
judgment  and  abilitj,  and  that  the  work  will  gire  general  satisfaction.— €%t«^ 
Justice  Robineon. 

The  system  Ur.  Hodgins  has  adopted  is  one  which,  of  all  others,  is  altogether 
efficient,  and  no  doabt  condacire  to  a  clear,  easy,  axtd  practical  teaching  of 
geography.—- JiM^€  Mondelet, 

The  book  is  one  which  is  worthy  of  Oanada,  .and,  both  as  a  scientific  prodao- 
tion  as  well  as  a  work  of  art,  it  is  deserring  of  all  praise.-Wti4g'<  Aylwia. 

I  am  persaaded  it  will  be  found  to  be  extremely  useful,  not  only  to  5ur  youth, 
but  to  ourselres,  children  of  larger  growth.— JW^e  Badgley. 

Je  recommande  arec  plaisir  la  noureile  Gio^aphie  en  langue  anglaise  qne 
Tons  Tous  proposes  de  publier.— JiKf^e  Morin. 

As  regards  ourtelvtt^  it  is  the  first  work  of  the  kind  in  which  the  magnificent 
Oolonies  of  Britain  hare  had  justice  done  them. — Judge  McCord, 

It  is  a  Tast  improrement  upon  such  works  as  hare  heretofore  been  in  circula- 
tion in  the  country. — Sir  W,  E.  Logan. 

I  think  the  work  a  rery  important  one  as  a  standard  educational  book. — 
Dtan  of  Montreal. 

Pour  moi,  je  souhaite  roir  an  plus  tot  rotre  consclencieux  trarail  lirr^  an 
public— Superior  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice. 

Je  ne  puis  que  rous  exprimer  ma  parfaite  satisfaction  et  rons  fSIiciter  pour 
la  publication  d'un  ourrage  qui  fait  autant  d'hbnneur  aL  rotre  presse  qu'il  doit 
procurer  d'arantages  au  ptkjs.^Directeur  of  the  Montreal  College. 

It  is  a  work  of  prodigious  labor,  and  of  conscientious  effort  at  accuracy 
of  statement. — Director  of  the  Christian  Brother/^  Schools  in  Canada. 

The  most  prominent  facts  seem  to  hare  been  carefully  gleaned,  with  an 
arrangement  that  appears  to  be  rery  simple  and  lucid. — Archdeacon  Bethune. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  meet  with  general  adoption  in  schools  and  pri- 
rate  families.— ^rcA</eacon  Gilson. 

We  are  conscious  that  we  shall  be  consulting  the  best  interests  of  the  Schools 
of  the  Society  by  endeavoring  to  introduce  the  book  into  every  part  of  our 
charge. — General  Superintendent  in  B.  N.  A.  of  the  Colonial  Church  and  Schod 
Society;  and  the  Superintendent  for  the  Diocese  of  Montreal. 

The  style  in  which  it  has  been  got  up  and  the  lowness  of  the  price,  cannot  fitil 
to  recommend  it  as  a  text-book  for  the  use  of  Schools. — Rev.  Dr^Mathieson. 

It  contains  an  immense  amount  of  information,  and  yet  the  style  and  arrange- 
ment are  so  natural  and  easy  as  to  prevent  any  appearance  of  tediousness  and 
dryness,  and  greatly  to  aid  the  memory. — Rev.  Wellington  Jeffers. 

I  confidently  anticipate  for  this  and  your  other  school  books  that  lar^ 
demand  that  will  indicate  the  high  appreciation  of  the  profession.— J2ev.  Dr, 
Wilkes. 

Your  Geography  is,  without  question,  greatly  in  advance  of  all  others  that 
have  yet  been  presented  for  public  use  in  this  country. — Rev.  A.  F.  Kemp. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  superior  to  any  work  of  the  same 
character  and  size  extant. — Rev.  Dr.  Wood. 

Mr.  Hodgins  has  displayed  much  ability  in  his  work.  It  is  brief  but  compre- 
hensive :  "  without  overflowing,  full."— i8«v.  Dr.  Shortt. 
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Tour  work  on  Gkograpbj  supplies  a  want  which  teachers  hare  long  felt  and 
complained  of. — Rev.  Dr.  Leach, 

A  most  excellent  and  in  all  respects  suitable  school  book.^-/2e9.  Dr.  Irvine, 

Such  portions  as  I  have  paid  particular  attention  to,  appear  to  me  to  be  yery 
accurate. — lUv.  W,  Snodgrass, 

It  will  become  a  necessity  in  our  Seminaries  of  Education.— I^ev.  Dr.  Ban- 
croft. 

The  work  under  review  seems  to  merit  the  highest  commendation. — Rev.  J. 
Ellegood. 

The  plan  and  manner  of  execution,  are  both  admirable. — Rev.  W.  Scott. 

The  fairness  and  impartiality  with  which  the  different  countries  are  described, 
will  commend  it  to  general  use. — Rev.  E.  J.  Rodgert. 

It  seems  to  me  just  what  is  needed,  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  country 
in  its  matter,  form  and  price. — Rev.  J.  B.  Bonar. 

I  think  the  publication  of  the  work  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  sin- 
cere congratulation  to  the  country  at  large. — Rev.  TV.  S.  Darling. 

Where  all  is  excellent  it  is  difficult  to  particularize,  but  I  may  state  that  I 
consider  the  introductory  part  deserving  of  especial  commendation. — Rev.  Dr. 
Brooke. 

The  classification  appears  to  be  faultless,  the  definitions  concise  and  lucid, 
and  the  information  given  in  regard  to  the  derivation  and  pronunciation  of 
proper  names  is  very  valuable.  It  Is  indeed  muUum  inparvoj  and  will  doubtless 
become  the  standard  Qeography  of  our  Schools. — Rev.  I.  B.  Howard. 

I  am  really  delighted,  that  at  last  a  School  Geography,  almost  perfect,  is 
provided  for  the  youth  of  the  British  North  American  Provinces. — Rev.  John 
Carry. 

Your  Qeography  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  after  a  thorough  examination, 
I  am  convinced,  from  its  merits,  it  will  at  once  be  adopted  in  all  our  schools. 
It  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness,  admirable  in  plan,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  what  can 
be  done  by  an  enterprising  and  liberal  publisher.  We  shall  at  once  introduce 
it  into  our  School,  as  its  want  has  long  been  felt. — Rev.  H.  J.  Borthwickf  Prin- 
cipal of  the  County  of  Carleton  Senior  Grammar  School. 

I  hay  it  as  the  best  Geography  extant  for  our  Canadian  Schools.  I  can  give 
no  better  proof  of  my  appreciation  of  its  merits,  than  by  introducing  it  imme- 
diately as  the  standard  text-book  in  our  Academy. — J.  Douglats  Borthtoickj  Prin- 
cipal of  Huntingdon  Academy. 

It  is  my  intention  to  adopt  at  once  this  Geography  as  a  text-book  in  the 
Grammar  School  department  of  this  Institution. — Rev.  S.  S.  Nelles^  President  of 
Victoria  College. 

I  shall  be  most  happy  to  recommend  it  to  the  schools  in  my  superintendency, 
as  well  as  to  the  heads  of  families,  and  hope  it  will  be  patronised  as  extensively 
as  it  deserves. — Rev.  J.  Gilbert  jimutrong. 

When  it  comes  to  be  known  by  the  public,  I  should  think  it  must  command  a 
very  extensive,  if  not  universal,  circulation  in  the  Schools  of  British  North 
America. — Rev.  John  Cordner. 

The  plan  of  your  School  Geography  is  excellent. — JUv.  Dr.  Leitch^  Principal 
of  Q^eer^e  College. 

So  fiEir  as  I  can  judge,  Lovell's  General  Geography  is  well  adapted  to  our 
Canadian  Schools. — Rev.  A,  J.  Parker. 

No  existing  work  can  be  held  to  excel  it. — Rev.  A.  de  Sola. 

This  Geography — without  controversy  the  best  yet  given  to  the  British  Amer- 
ican public — will  do  much  toward  exalting  the  popular  estimate  of  this  branch 
of  study,  and  fostering  the  patriotism  and  loyalty  of  our  people. — Rev.  A. 
Carman. 

It  is  most  gratifying  that  Canada  is  not  only  preparing  her  own  School 
Books,  but  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Geography,  they  are  of  so  high  an  order 
of  merit— i2w.  -S^.  D.  Rice. 
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It  is  much  more  snltable  for  the  ase  of  our  GafiadUn  youths  than  Morse's  and 
other  similar  Greographies.— i2cv.  Henry  Patton,  <  . 

A  boon  much  needed  and  welI-timed,-^-calcnlated  at  once  to  save  the  minds 
of  oar  joath  from  improper  associations,  and  to  lead  them  to  cherish  national 
and  patriotic  feelings.—- iZcv.  Dr.  Urquhart. 

The  plan  is  most  excellent,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  mukum  in  parvo^  and 
brings  into  one  view  an  immense  mass  of  useful  infortnation,  abridging  the 
labors  both  of  teacher  and  taught  in  no  ordinary  degree. — Rev,  David  Black, 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  plan  and  style  of  the  work.  It  cannot  (ail  of 
being  useful  in  the  schools  for  which  it  is  intended.— iZev.  /.  Goadby. 

The  work  is  well  planned  and  executed,  comprising  in  remarkably  moderate 
bounds  a  rast  amount  of  Information.  It  is  an  improrement  on  erery  other 
School  Geography  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  is  likely  to  take  a  chief  place  In 
Canadian  Schools.. — Rev,  Dt,  WiUit, 

It  is  certainly  the  best  and  most  impartial  Geography  for  the  use  of  Schools 
which,  to  my  knowledge,  has  issued  from  the  press  on  the  Korth  American  con- 
tinent, and  wUl,  I  trust,  receire  from  the  public  all  the  encouragement  It  to 
eminently  deserres.— itev.  Dr,  AdavMtm, 

The  work  is  well  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  schools  in  our  own 
ProYittce,  and  will  do  good  serTice  should  it  find  a  place  in  the  schools  of  other 
lands. — Rtv,  WiUiam  Ormiston,  D,D, 

It  will,  no  doubt,  become  a  valuable  national  work,  and  take  its  place  as  a 
standard  book  in  our  schools.-— Afrt.  Stttanna  Moodie, 

I  am  Tery  much  pleased  with  it,  especially  with  the  portion  relating  to 
Canada. — Mi$8  Lyman, 

The  plan  is  excellent,  and  answers  all  the  requirements  of  an  intelligent  work 
on  the  subject.— ifrt.  Simp$ony  Principal  of  Ladie^  Jlcademyf  4  Inktrman  Terrace^ 
Montreal, 

In  issuing  your  new  work  you  have  supplied  the  schools  with  a  raluable  aux- 
iliary for  conducting  the  education  of  our  youth. — Mrt.  E,  H.  Lay^  Prtncipai  of 
Young  Ladie^  Insiitutef  Beaver  HaU^  Montreal, 

I  rise  from  its  perusal  convinced  that  I  shall  be  able  to  use  it  in  my  Seminary 
with  considerable  advantage  to  all  concerned. — Mrt,  Gordon^  Principal  of 
Zadie^  Seminary,  6  Jrgyle  Terrace^  Montreal,  • 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  advance  sheets  of  your  "  General  Geography/' 
which  I  think  is  a  great  improvement  over  any  other  book  of  the  kind  now  used 
in  Canada. — Hon,  John  Young, 

I  have  never  seen  one  arranged  upon  a  better  system,  or  more  profusely  and 
judiciously  illustrated. — liionuu  C.  Keefer, 

Its  complete  description  of  the  British  Colonies  fills  a  vacuum  not  supplied 
heretofore  by  either  Foreign  or  British  Geographies ;  while  the  style  iu  which 
it  is  got  up,  and  its  low  price,  cannot  fail  to  recommend  it  for  general  purposes. 
—Hon.  jS.  a,  Dorion, 

It  is  a  work  well  calculated  to  attain  the  end  which  you  have  in  view,  and 
will  undoubtedly  prove  invaluable,  as  a  text  book  in  the  hands  of  our  Canadian 
youth. — J.  B,  MeiUeur,  M,D.yLL,D,f  Ex^ Superintendent  of  Education  for  Lower 
Canada. 

Not  only  to  the  Canadian  student  will  it  prove  a  boon,  but  it  will  be  found 
useful  and  entertaining  everywhere.— IKo//red  Neleon,  M.D, 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  saying  that  I  conceive  it  to  be  compiled  with  much  care 
and  judgment ;  at  the  same  time  the  admirable  engravings  and  maps  add  greatly 
to  its  value,  and  make  it  in  my  opinion  the  best  School  Geography  I  have  ever 
met  with.— r.  Sterry  Hunt,  M.J.j  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

As  regards  the  manner  in  which  the  different  subjects  have  been  treated,  I 
consider  it  all  that  can  be  desired.— ytfrcAifro/cf  Hall,  M.D.,L,R.C.S,E. 

The  sectians  relating  to  the  North  American  Provinces  are  peculiarly  valuable, 
on  account  of  their  furnishing,  in  a  condensed  form,  authentic  particulars 
hith'erto  not  to  be  found  in  any  School  Geography. — Mpheut  2W(2,  Librarian  to 
the  Legislative  jiuembly. 
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